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PREFACE. 


O Spring of work ! O Source of power 'to Be 
Each line, each thought I dedicate to Thee ; 
Each time I fail, the failure islny own, 

But each success, a jewel in Thy Throne. 

Jessie E. Cadell. 

INTRODUCTORV. 

Tins book is a translation of Babur Padshah’s Autobiography, made 
from the original Turki text. It was undertaken after a purely- 
Turki manuscript had become accessible in England, the Haidarabad 
Codex (19 .5) which, being in Babur’s i/>sissiii/a xcrba, left to him 
the control of his translator's diction — a control that had been 
impracticable from the time when, under Akbar (1589), his book was 
translated into Persian. What has come dow n to us of pure text is, 
in its shrunken amount, what was translated in 1589. It is difficult, 
here and there, to interpret owing to its numerous and in some places 
extensive laainae, and presents more problems than one the solution 
of which has real importance because they have favoured suggestions 
of malfeasance b}' Babur. 

My translation has been produced under considerable drawback, 
having been issued in four fasciadi, at long intervals, respecti\'ely in 
June 1912, May 1914, October 1917, and September 1921. I have put 
with it of supplementary matter what may be of service to those 
readers whom Babur’s personality attracts and to those who study 
Turki as a linguistic entertainment, but ow ing to delays in production 
am unable to include the desiderata of maps. 

Chapter I. 

BABUR’S EXEMPLARS IN THE ARTS OF PE.ACE. 

Babur’s civilian aptitudes, w'hether of the author and penman, the 
maker of gardens, the artist, craftsman or sportsman, were nourished 
in a fertile soil of family tradition and example. Little about his 
teaching and training is now with his mutilated book, little indeed of 
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any kind about hii prae-accession years, not the date of his birth 
even, having escaped destruction.* Happily Haidar Mirza {q.v.) 
possessed a more complete Codex than has come down to us through 
the Timurid libraries, and from it he translated many episodes of 
Baburiana that help to bridge gaps and are of special service here 
where the personalities of Babur’s early environment are being 
named. 

Babur’s home-milieu favoured e.xcellence in the quiet Arts and 
set before its children high standard and example of proficiency. 
Moreover, by schooling him in obedience to the Law, it planted 
in him some of Art’s essentials, self-restraint and close attention. 
Amongst primal influences on him, his mother Qut -luq-nigar ’s ranked 
high ; she, well-born and a scholars daughter, would certainly be 
educated in Turki and Persian and in the home-accomplishments 
her governess possessed {atfiti q.v.). From her and her mother 
Aisan-daulat, the child would learn respect for the attainments of his 
wise ol^rand father .Y unas Khan. Aisan-daulat herself brought to 
her grand.son much that goes to the making of a man ; nomad-born 
and sternly-bred, she was brave to obey her opinion of right, and was 
practically the boy's ruling counsellor through his early struggle to 
hold Farghana. With these two in fine influence must be counted 
Khan-zada, his five-years elder sister who from his birth to his death 
proved her devotion to him. Her life-story tempts, but is too long to 
tell ; her girlish promise is seen fulfilled in Gul-badan’s pages. ‘Umar 
Shaikh’s own mother Shah Sultan Hegim brought in a type of merit 
widely differing from that of Aisan-daulat Begim ; as a town-lady of 
high Tarkhan birth, used to the amenities of life in a wealthy house 
of Samarkand, she was, doubtless, an accomplished and cultured 
woman. 

‘Umar Shaikh's environment was dominated for many years by 
two great men, the scholar and lover of town-life Yunas Khan and 
the saintly Ahrari {i.e. Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah) who were frequently 
with him in company, came at Babur’s birth and assisted at his 

' Cf. Cap. II, PROBLE.MS OF THE MUTILATED BABUR-NAMA and TarfiA-iras&Tdi, 
tis. p. m. 
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naming. Ahrari died in 895-1491 when the child was about seven 
years old but his influence was life-long ; in 935-1 529 he was invoked 
as a spiritual helper by the fever-stricken Babur and his mediation 
believed efficacious for recovery (pp. 619, 648). For the babe or boy 
to be where the three friends held social session in high converse, 
would be thought to draw blessing on him ; his hushed silence in 
the presence would sow the seed of reverence for wisdom and virtue, 
such, for example, as he felt for Jami {q.v.). It is worth while to tell 
some part at least of Yunas' attainments in the gentler Arts, because 
the biography from which they are quoted may well have been written 
on the information of his wife Aisan-daulat, and it indicates the 
breadth of his exemplary influence. Yunas was many things — 
penman, painter, singer, instrumentalist, and a past master in the 
crafts. He was an expert in good companionship, having even 
temper and perfect manners, quick perception and conversational 
charm. His intellectual distinction was attributed to his twelve 
years of wardship under the learned and highly honoured Yazdi 
(Shatafu’d-din ’Ali), the author of the Znfar-navia [Timur's Book 
of Victory]. That book was in hand during four years of Yunas' 
education ; he will thus have known it and its main basis Timur's 
Turki Malfuzat (annals). What he learned of either book he would 
carry with him into ‘Umar Shaikh's environment, thus magnifying 
the family stock of Timuriya influence. He lived to be some 74 years 
old, a length of days which fairly bridged the gap between Timur's 
death [807-1404] and Babur’s birth (888-1483). It is said that no 
previous Khan of his (Chaghatai) line had survived his 40th year ; 
hi^ exceptional age earned him great respect and would deepen his 
influence on his restless young son-in-law ‘Umar Shaikh. It appears 
to have been in ‘Umar’s 20th year (aV.) that Yunas Khan began the 
friendly association with him that lasted till Yunas’ death (892-1483), 
a friendship which, as disparate ages would dictate, was rather that 
of father and son than of equal companionship. One matter 
mentioned in the Khan’s biography would come to Babur’s 
remembrance in the future days when he, like Y unas, broke the Law 
against intoxicants and, like him, repented and returned. 
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That two men of the calibre and high repute of Ahrari and Yunas 
maintained friendly guidance so long over ‘Umar cannot but be held 
an accreditmcnt and give fragrance of goodness to his name. Apart 
from the high justice and generosity his son ascribes to him, he could 
set other example, for he was a reader of great books, the Qoran and 
the Masnaiui being amongst his favourites. This choice, it may be, 
led Abu’l-fazl to say he had the darwesh-mind. Babur was old 
enough before ‘Umar’s death to profit by the sight of his father 
enjoying the perusal of such books. As with other parents and other 
children, there would follow the happy stilling to a quiet mood, the 
piquing of curiosity as to what was in the book, the sight of refuge 
taken as in a haven from self and care, and perhaps, Babur being 
intelligent and of inquiring mind and ‘Umar a skilled reciter, the 
boy would marvel at the perennial miracle that a lifeless page can 
become eloquent — gentle hints all, pointers of the way to literary 
creation. 

Few who are at home in Baburiana but will take Timur as Babur’s 
great exemplar not only as a soldier but as a chronicler. Timur 
cannot have .seemed remote from that group ofpeople so well-informed 
about him arid his civilian doings ; his Shahrukhi grandchildren in 
Samarkand had carried on his author-tradition ; the 74 j ears of 
Yunas Khan’s life had bridged the gap between Timur’s death in 
807-1405 and Babur’s birth in 888-1483. To Babur Timur will 
have been exemplary through his grandson Aulugh Beg who has 
two productions to his credit, the Chdr-ulus (Four Hordes) and the 
Kurkani Astronomical Tables. His sons, again, Babur {qalandar) 
and Ibrahim carried on the family torch of letters, the first in verse 
and the second by initiating and fostering Yazdi’s labours on the 
Zafar-nama. Wide-radiating and potent influence for the Arts of 
Peace came forth from Herat during the reign of that Sultan Husain 
Mirza whose Court Babur describes in one of the best supplements 
to his autobiography. Husain was a Timurid of the elder branch of 
Bai-qara, an author himself but far more effective as a Macaenas ; 
one man of the shining galaxy of competence that gave him fame, 
^t pertinent example for Babur the author, namely, the Andijani 
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of noble Cliaghatai family, ’Ali-sher / who, in classic Turki 

verse was the master liabur was to become in its prose. That the 
standard of effort was high in Herat is cl^ar from liabur’s dictum 
(p. 233) that whatever work a man took up, he aspired to bring it to 
perfection. Elphinstone varies the same theme to the tune of 
equality of excellence apart from social status, writing to Erskine 
(August, 1826), that “ it gives a high notion of the time to find ” (in 
Babur’s account of Husain’s Court) “artists, musicians and others, 
described along with the learned and great of the Age ”. 

My meagre summary of Babur’s exemplars would be noticeably 
incomplete if it omitted mention of two of his life-long helpers in 
the gentler Arts, his love of Nature and his admiration for great 
architectural creations. The hrst maxes joyous accompantmeut 
throughout his book ; the second is specially called forth by Timur’s 
ennoblement of Samarkand. Timur had built magnificently and laid 
out stately garden,s ; Babur made many a fruitful pleasaunce and 
gladdened many an arid halting-place; he built a little, but had 
small -chance-to. test his capacity for building greatly; never rich, 
he was poor in Kabul and several times destitute in his home-lands. 
But his sword won what gave wealth to his Indian Dynasty, and he 
passed on to it the builder’s unused dower, so that Samarkand was 
surpassed in Hindustan and the spiritual conception Timur’s creations 
embodied took perfect form at Sikandra where Akbai lies entombed. 

Chapter II, 

PR01iLE.MS OK THE MUTILATED BAUUR-NAMA. 

Losses from the text of Babur’s book are the more disastrous 
because it truly embodies his career. For it has the rare distinction 
of being contemporary with the events it describes, is boyish in his 
boyhood, grows with his growth, matures as he matured. Undplled 
by retrospect, it is a fresh and spontaneous recital of things just seen, 
heard or done. It has the further rare distinction of shewing a boy 
who, setting a future task before him — in his case the revival of 
Timurid power, — began to chronicle his adventure in the book which 
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through some 37 years was his twinned comrade, which by its special 
distinctions has attracted readers for nearly a half-millennium, still / 
attracts and still is a thing apart from autobiographies which look 
back to recal dead years. 

Much circumstance makes for the opinion that Babur left his 
life-record complete, perhaps repaired in places and recently supple- 
mented, but continuous, orderly and lucid ; this it is not now, nor 
has been since il was tran.slated into Persian in 1589, for it is fissured 
by laatna, has neither Preface nor Epilogue,' opens in an oddly ^ 
abrupt and incongruous fashion, and consists of a series of fragments 
so disconnected as to demand considerable preliminary explanation. 
Needless to say, its dwindled condition notwithstanding, it has olace 
amongst great autobiographies, still revealing its author playing a 
man's part in a drama of much historic and personal interest. Its 
revelation is however now like a portrait out of drawing, because it 
has not kept the record of certain yearc of his manhood in which he 
took momentous decisions, (1) those of 1511-12 [918] in which he 
accepted reinforcement — at a great price — from Isma'il the Shi'a 
Shah of Persia, and in which, if my reading be correct, he first 
(1512) broke the Law against the use of wine,* (2) those of 1519-1525 
[926-932], in which his literary occupations with orthodox Law (see 
Mttbhi) associated with cognate matters of 932 All. indicate that his 
return to obedience had begun, in which too was taken the decision 
that worked out for his fifth expedition across the Indus with its 
. sequel of the conquest of Hind. — The loss of matter so weighty 
cannot but destroy the balance of his record and falsify the drawing 
of his portrait. 

a. Problem of Titles- 

As nothing survives to decide what was Babur’s chosen title for 
his autobiography, a modern assignment of names to distinguish it 

• The suggestion, implied by my use of this word, that Babur may have definitely closed 
his autobiography (as Timur did under other circumstances) is due to tlie existence of 
a compelling cause viz. that he would be expectant of death as the price of Humayun’s 
restored life (p. 701). 

* Cf. p. 83 and n. and Add. Note, B. 83 for further emendation of a contradiction effected 
by some malign influence in the note (p. 83) fretween parts of that note, and between it and 
Babur’s account of his not-drinking in Herat. 
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from its various descendants is desirable, particularly so since the 
revival of interest in it towards which the Facsimile of its Haidarabad 
Codex has contributed.^ 

Babur-nama (History of Babur) is a well-warranted name by which 
to distinguish the original Turki text, because long associated mtb 
this and rarely if ever applied to its Persian translation.® It: is 
not comprehensive because not covering supplementary matter of- 
biography and description but it has use for modern readers of 
classing Babur’s with other Timuriya and Timurid histories such as 
the Zafar-Huniayun-Akbar-tiamas. 

Waqi'dt-i-baburi {fiahnr's Acts), being descriptive of the book and 
in common use for naming both the Turki, and Persian texts, might 
usefully be reserved as a title for the latter alone. 

Amongst European versions of the book Memoirs of Baber is 
Erskine’s peculium for the Leyden and Erskine Perso-English trans- 
lation de. Baber is Pavet de Gourteille’s title; for his 
French version of the Bukhara [Persified-Turki] compilation— . 
nama in English links the translation these volumes cofttain with its 
purely-Turki source. 

b. Problems of the Constituents of the Books. 

intact or mutilated, Babur’s njiaterial falls naturally into three 
territorial divisions, those of the lands of his successive rule, Farghana 
(with SamarkandJ^ Kabul and Hindustan. With these are.:dist|nct 
sub-sections of desciiptlon of places and of obituaries of kinsmen. 

The book might be described as consisting of annals and diary, 
which once met within what is now the gap of 1508-^19 (914-925). 
Round this gap, amongst others, bristle problems of which , this 
change of literary style is one ; some are small and conceth the 
mutilation alone, others' are larger, but all are too intricate for terse 

' Teufel held its title to be waq^' (this I adopted in 1908), but it has no definite support 
and in numerous instances of its occurrence to describe the acts or doings of Babur, it could 
be read as a common noun , . . : 

‘ It stands on. the reverse of the frontal page of the Haidarabad Codex ; it is Timur- 
pulad’s name for the Codex he purcha^ in Bukhara, and it is thence broi^ht-on by JCehr 
(with Ilminski), and Klapro^ (Cap. Ill) ; it is used by Khwafi Khan (d. Hr. 1732), "he. 
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f^/brie'bf ihe's£lth&''stram as Haidar’s.- ■ --vivsi 

Without fantasy another constituent might be counted in with the 
three 'territorial divisions, namely, the gr6uf;ed /rrrrt/«<ir which by tlieir 
engulfmOnt of text are an untoward factor in ah estimate either df 
Babur or of his book. They are actually the cardinal difficulty of 
the book as it now is ; they foreshorten purview of his career and 
character and detract from its merits ; they lose it perspective and 
distort its proportions. That this must be so is clear both from the 
value and the preponderating amount of the lost text. It is no 
e.xagg'eration to say that while working on what survives, what i.s 
lost becoriibs like a haunting presence warning that it must be 
remembered always as an integral and the dominant-part of the book. 

The'- relative proportions of saved and lost tfekt ire highly 
significant: — Babur's com memorable years are about’ 47 and 10 
months, i.e. from his birth on Feb. 14tIi' i48.-> tr.' near his death on 
Dec. 26th 1530; but the aggregate of suri ivin;;; text records some 
18 j^ears' only, and this not continuously but broken through by 
numerous gaps. That these gaps result from loss of pages is fre- 
quently shewn by a broken sentence, an unfinished episode. The 
fragments — as they truly may be called-r-are divided by gaps some- 
times seeming to remove a few pages only (cf. s.a. 935 AH.), sometimes 
losing the record of 6 and cir. 18 months, sometimes of 6 and 11 
years ; besides these actual clefts in the narrative there are losses of 
some 12 years from its beginning and some l6 months from its end, 
Briefly put we now have the record of cir. i 8 years where that of over 
47 could, have been.' 

c. Causes' of thtgdps. ' 

Various causes have been surmised to explairii the lacuna ; bn the 
plea of long intimacy with Babur’s and Haidar’s writings, I ventute 
to say that one and all appear to me the result of accident. , This 
opinion rests on observed correlations between the surviving and the 

t Babur left a complete, record much indicates beyond 'Kis own persistence ajsl 

literary bias, e.^. cross-reference with and needed complements frdifi.wltat is lost ; mention 
by other writers of Babur’s information, notably by Haidar. 





ioSt recbtd/which'dejmand'dohipfeinent-^bh'the testittiohy ofTlilB^r'S' 
dctficts, arid firmly bri Babur’s orderly knd peiriisferif biak 'i'S'irimd^ 
arid Oil the prideful character of much of the lost fecbrd^ M'ctfgoViir 
occasions of risk to Babur’s papers are known; ‘‘‘ ' 

Of these occasibris the first was the destruction of his cairi|f'rieaH 
Hjsar in 1512 (918 ; p. 357) but no infbrriiation about his^^jibfs 
survives; they may not have been in his tent but in the fbit. 'The 
second was a case of recorded damage to “ book arid secti6ris^'(p?w^ 
bccurring in 1529 (935). From signs of Work done to the d^SrgliSfiii 
section in Hindustan, the damage may be' understood made’^ood ‘rit 
the later date. To the third exposure to damage, namely, the aftHtibfi 
of hard travel and unsettled life during HumayUii's 14 years Of riidle 
from rule in Hindustan (1441-1555) it is reasonable to attribute ei^h' 
the whole loss of text. Fori assuming— r- as hiay well be dohri'-ll- thkf 
Babur left (1530) a complete autobiography, its volume would l»'slafe 
so long Sals' Humayun was in power but after the- Timurid'iexodua 
(1441) his library would be exposed to‘ the risks delaildd'4H" tKel 
admirable chronicles of Gul-badan, Jauhar and Bayazid (^iri.')? 'Hb' 
is known to have annotated his father’s book in 1555 (p. 46S'riid) 
just before marching from Kabul to attempt the re-cohcjiieSF'- of 
Hihdustan. His Codex would return to Dihli which he entered iri’ 
July 1555, arid there would be safe from risk of further niutilatibhl 
Its’ coridition irt 1555 is likely to -have remairied what it V’ks' ftiunS 
when ‘Abdu’r-rihim translated it iftto Persian by Akbaf’s' bfdtifk 
(1589) for Abu’l-fazl’s use in the Akbar-nama. ' That PersRft’l^jIffsi- 
lation with its descendant the Memoirs of Baber, and -the l^hibly- 
Turki Haidarabad Codex with its descendant the 
English, contain identical contents and,' so doing, carry thb-dyd of 
the mutilation of Babur’s Turki text back through its years ofsif^j 
1589 to 1555, to the period of Humayun’s exile and its dangbrs^Tot 
; cahiel-bOrne or deserted libraries. 

d. Two misinterpretations of lacunae. 

'-Not unriatyrally the frequent iritertuptioriSi'itff narrative caused' 
by lacutuB have been misinterpreted- occasionally, and sometimes 
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detractory comment has followed on Babur, ranking him below the 
accomplished and lettered, steadfast and honest -man he was. I select 
two examples of this comment neither of which has a casual origin. 

The first is from the B.M. Cat. of Coins of the Shahs of Persia 
p. xxiv, where after identifying a certain gold coin as shewing 
vasSalage by Babur to Isma'il Safawi, the compiler' of the Catalogue 
notes, “ We can now understand the omission from Babar’s ‘Memoirs’ 
of the occurrences between 914 H. and 925 H.” Can these words 
imply other than that Babur suppressed mention of minting of the 
coins shewing acknowledgment of Shi‘a suzerainty ? Leaving aside 
the delicate topic of the detraction the quoted words imply, much 
negatives the surmise that the gap is a deliberate “ omission ” of 
text: — (1) the duration of the Shi'a alliance was 19-20 months of 
917-918 AH. (p. 355), why omit the peaceful or prideful and victorious 
record of some 9-10 years on its either verge ? (2) Babur’s Tran.soxus 
campaign was an episode in the struggle between Shaibaq Khan 
(Shaibani) Auzbeg and Shah Isma'il — between Sunni and Shi'a ; 
how could “ omission " from his book, always a rare one, hide what 
multitudes knew already? “Omission” would have proved a fiasco 
in another region than Central Asia, because the Babur-Haidar story 
of the campaign, vassal-coinage included,’ has been brought into 
English literature by the English translation of the Tarikh-i rashidi. 
Babur’s frank and self-judging habit of mind would, I think, lead 
him to write fully of the difficulties which compelled the hated alliance 
and certainly he would tell of his own anger at the conduct of the 
caVnpaign by Isma'il’s Commanders. The alliance was a tactical 
mistake ; it would have served Babur better to narrate its failure. 

The second misinterpretation, perhaps a mere surmising gloss, is 
Erskine’s {Memoirs Supp. p. 289) who,, in connection with ‘Alam 
Ilian's request to Babur for reinforcement in order to oust his nephew 
ibjahim, obseires that “ Babur probably flattered ‘Alam Khan with ^ 
the hope of succession .to the empire of Hindustan.” This idea does * 
not flIL-the record of either man. Elphinstone was angered by 
Erskine's retnarK which, he wrote (Aug. 26th 1826) “had a bad 

App. H, m. 
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effect on the narrative by weakening the implicit confidence in 
Babur’s candour and veracity which his frank way of writing is so 
well-calculated to command.” Elphiustone’s opinion of Babur is not 
that of a reader but of a student of his book ; he was also one of 
Erskine’s staunchest helpers in its production. From Erskine’s 
surmise others have advanced on the detractor’s oath saying that 
Babur used and threw over 'Alam Khan {q.v.). 

e. Reconstruction. 

Amongst the problems mutilation has created an important one is 
that of the condition of the beginning of the book (p. 1 to p. 30) with 
its plunge into Babur’s doings in his 12th year without previous 
mention of even his day and place of birth, the names and status 
of his parents, or any occurrences of his prae-accession years. Within 
those years should be entered the death of Yunas Khan (1487) with- 
its sequent obituary notice, and the death of [Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah] 
Ahrari (1491). 'Not only are these customary entries absent but the. 
very introductions of the two great men are wanting, probably with 
the also missing account of their naming of the babe Babur. That 
these routine matters are a part of an autobiography planned as 
Babur’s was, makes for assured opinion that the record of more than 
his first decade of life has been lost, perhaps by the attrition to which 
its position in the volume exposed it. 

Useful reconstruction if merely in tabulated form, might be effected 
in a future edition, It would save at least two surprises for readers, 
one the oddly abrupt first sentence telling of Babur’s age when he 
became ruler in Farghana (p. 1), which is a misfit in time and order, 
another that of the sudden interruption of ‘Umar Shaikh’s obituary 
by a fragment of Yunas Khan’s (p. 19) which there hangs on a mere 
name-peg, whereas its place according to Babur’s elsewhere unbroken 
^practice is directly following the death. The record of the missing 
prre-accession years will have included at the least as follows : — Day 
of birth and its place — names and status of parents — naming and 
the ceremonial observances proper for Muhammadan children — visits 
to kinsfolk in Tashkint, and to Samarkand (set. 5, p. 35) where he 
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was be,trothed--^his initiati^ school subject, jn sport, the use, of 
arms— natngs of teachersTT-education in the rules of his Faith (p. 44), 

. apppint^ent to, the Andijan Command 

Jhere is _ now , no fit, beginning to the book; thp present first 
sentence andJt? pendent description of Farghana should be removed 
to thei^ positiop, Babur’s practice dictates of entering the description 
of a territory at once on obtaining it (cf. Samarkand, Kabul, Hindu- 
stan). It might come in on p. 30 at the end of the topic (partly 
omitted’ on p. 29 where no ground is givf;n for the manifest anxiety 
about Babur’s safety) of the disputed succession (Haidar, trs. p. 135) 
Babur’s partisan begs having the better of Jahangir’s {q.v), and having 
testified obeisance, he became ruler in Farghana; his statement of 
age (l 2 years), comes in naturally and the description of his newly 
acquired territory follows according to rule. This removal of text 
to a later posidon has the advantage of allowing the accession to 
follow and not precede Babur's father’s death. 

. 13y the removal there is left to consider the historical matter of 
pp. 12-13. The first paragraph concerns matter of much earlier date 
than ‘Umar’s death in 1494 (p. 13); it may be part of an obituary 
notice, perhaps that of Yunas Khan. What follows of the advance 
of displeased kinsmen against ‘Umar Shaikh would fall into place as 
part of Babur’s record of his boyhood, and lead on to that of his 
father’s death. 

The above is a. bald sketch of what might be effected in the 
interests of the book and to facilitate its pleasant perusal. 

Chapter III. 

THE TURKI MSS. AND WORK CONNECTING WITH THEM. 

This chapter is a literary counterpart of " Babur Padshah's Stone- 
heap," the roadside cairn tradition says was piled by his army, each 
man laying his stone when passing down from Kabul for Hindustan 
in the year of victory 1525 ( 932 ).* 

1; ^ - ociir 

' p.446,n.6. Bibiir’s order for the cairn wbDldbtinfia the’ lust record of the first month 
of the year (p. 445). 
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. ,Fpr a title suiting its. cpntepts is “ Babur Padshah’s, Bpok-pile,” 
beGausp it is fashioned of itein after item of pen-work- done, by 
many men in obedience to the dictates given by his bpok- , Unlike 
the cairn, however, the pile of books is not of a single occasiop 
but of many, not of a single year but of many, irregularly: spacing 
the 50.0 years through which he and his autobiography have Jia-d 
Earth’s immortality. , 


Part I. The MSS. themselves. 




Preliminary . — Much of the information given below was published 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society from, 1900 onwards, as 
it came into m}' possession during a search for reliable Turk! text 
of the Babtir-nama. My notes were progressive ; some MSS. were 
in distant places, some not traceable, but in the end I was able to 
examine in England all of whose continued existence I had become 
aware. It was inevitable that some of my earlier statements should 
be superseded later ; my Notes {see s.n. JRAS.) need clearing of 
transitory matter and' summarizing, in particular those on the 
Elphinstone Codex and Klaproth’s articles. Neither they nor what 
is placed here makes claim to be complete. Other workers will 
supplement them when the World has renewed opportunity to 
stroll in the bye-paths of literature. 

Few copies of the Babur-nama seem to have been made ; of the 
few I have traced as existing, not one contains the complete 
autobiography, and one alone has the maximum of dwindled text 
shewn in the Persian translation (1589). Two books have been 
reputed to contain Babur’s authentic text, one preserved in 
Hindustan by his descendants, the other issuing from Bukhara. 
They differ in total contents, arrangement and textual worth ; 
moreover the Bukhara book compiles items of divers diction and 
origin and date, manifestly not from one pen. 

The Hindustan book is a record — now mutilated— of the Acts of 
Babur alone; the Bukhara book as exhibited in its fullest accessible 
example, Kehr’s Codex, is in two parts, each having its preface, the 
first reciting Babur’s Acts, the second Humayun’s. 
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The Bukhara book is a compilation of oddments, mostly translated 
from compositions written after Babur’s death. Textual and 
circumstantial grounds warrant the opinion that it is a distinct 
work mistakenly believed to be Babur’s own ; to these grounds was 
added in 1903 the authoritative verdict of collation with the 
Haidarabad Codex, and in- 1921 of the colophon of its original MS. 
in which its author gives his name, with the title and date of his 
compilation (JRAS. T900, p. 474). What it is and what are its 
contents and history are told in Part III of this chapter. 

Part II. Work on the Hindustan MSS. 

Babur’s Original Codex. 

My latest definite information about Babur’s autograph MS. 
comes from the Padshah-nama (Bib. Ind. ed. ii, 4), whose author 
saw it in Shah-i-jahan’s private library between 1628 and 1638, • 
Inference is justified, however, that it was the archetype of the 
Haidarabad Codex which has been estimated from the quality 
of its paper as dating cir. 1700 (JRAS. 1906, p. 97). But two 
subsequent historic disasters complicate all questions of MSS. 
missing from Indian libraries, namely. Nadir Shah’s vengeance on 
Dihli in 1739 and the dispersions and fires of the Mutiny. Faint 
hope is kept alive that the original Codex may have drifted into 
private hands, by what has occurred with the Rampur MS. of 
Babur’s Hindustan verses (App. J), which also appears once to 
have belonged to Shah-i-jahan. 

I 

Amongst items of work done during Babur's life are copies of 
his book (or of the Hindustan section of it) he mentions sending to 
sons and friends. 

II 

The Tahaqat-i-hahuri was written during Babur’s life by his 
Persian secretary Shaikh Zainu.’d-din of Khawaf ; it paraphrases 
in rhetorical Persian the record of a few months of Hindustan 
xampaigning, including the battle of Panipat. 



Taiilp. of thb Hindustan MSS. op the Babur-nama.- 
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* Parts of the Bahur*nama sent m Babur's sons are not incluijcd here. 

* .The stanil’ard of comparison is the 382 fols. the Haidaraljad Codex. 

*,This MS. is not to be confused wilii one Frskine misunderstood liumayun'to have copied {Memotrs, p, 303 and JRAS. 1900, p, 443) 
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During: the first decade of Hu^ayun’S reig'it;(i53b-4o) at leas 
two important codices seem to have been copied. 

The earlier (.see Table, No. 2) has varied circumstantial warrant, 
It meets the need of an archetype, one marginally annotated by 
Humayun, for the Elphinstonc Codex in which a few notes are 
marginal and signed, others are pell-mell, interpolated in the text 
but attested by a scrutineer as having been marginal in its arche- 
type and mistakenly copied into its text. This second set has been 
ineffectually sponged over. Thus double collation is indicated 
(i) with Babur’s autograph MS. to clear out extra Babur matter, 
and (ii) with its archetype, to justify the statement that in this 
the interpolations were marginal. — No colophcn survives with the 
much dwindled Elph. Codex, but one, suiting the situation has been 
observed, where it is a complete misfit, appended to the Alwar Codex 
of thesecond Persian translation, (estihiated as copied in 158^). Into 
the incongruities of that colophon it is not necessary to examine 
here, they are too obvious to aim at deceit'-, it appears fitly to be an 
imperfect translation from a Turki original, this especially through 
its odd fashion of entitling " Kumayun Padshah." It can be 
explained as translating the colophon of the Codex (No. 2) which, 
as his possession, Humayun allowably annotated and which makes 
it known that he had ordered ‘Ali’u-’l-katib to copy his father's 
Turki book, and that it was finished in February, 1531, some six 
weeks after Babur's death.' 

The later copy made in Humayun’s first decade is Haidar 
Mirza’s {infra). 

IV 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza Dughlal’s possession of a copy of the 
Autobiography is known both from his mention of it and through 
numerous extracts translated from it in his Tarikh-hrashidi. As a 
good boy-penman (p. 22) he may have copied down ta 1512 (918) 
while with Babur (p. 350), but for obtaining a transcript of it his 

' For preci.5e limits of the original annomtion M p. 4Wn, — For details about the 
E. Codex r« JRAS. 1907, art. Tie Elph. Codex, and for the colophon AOR. 1900, July, 
Oct. and JRAS. 1905, pp. 752, 761. 


L 
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pp^rtniuty' W4S wh|le with Humayun before the Timurid exodus 
of 1541. m ; his Codex is l^ely to have found its 

way back fromi Kashmir to his ancestral home in the, Kashghar 
region and :there it may still be. (See T.R. trs. Ney Elias’ biography 
of him). 

V 

The Elphinstone Codex' has had an adventurous career. The 
enigma of its archetype is posed above ; it may have been copied 
during Akbar’s first decade (1556-67) ; its, perhaps first, owner 
was a Bai-qara^ rebel (d. 1567) from amongst whose possessions it 
passed into the Ro3'al Library, where it was cleared of foreign matter 
by the expunction of Humayun’s marginal notes which its scribe 
had interpolated into its text. At a date I do not know, it must 
have left the Royal Library for its fly-leaves bear entries of prices 
and in' 1810 it was found and purchased in Peshawar by Elphinstone. 
It went with him to Calcutta, and there may have been seen by 
Leyden during the short time between its arrival and the autumn 
month of the same year (1810) when he sailed for Java. In 1813 
Elphinstone in Poona sent it to Erskine in Bombay, sajdng that he 
had fancied it gone to Java and had been writing to Tzzatu’l-lah 
to procure another MS. for Erskine in Bukhara, but that all the 
time it was on his own shelves. Received after Erskine had dolefully 
compared his finished work with Lej’den’s (tentative) translation, 
Erskine sadly recommenced thejeview of his own work. The Codex 
had suffered much defacement down to 908 (1502) at the hands of 
” a Persian Turk of Ganj ” who had interlined it with explanations. 
It came to Scotland (with Erskine ?) who in 1826 sent it with a 
covering letter (Dec. 12th, 1826), at its owner’s: desire, to the 
Advocates’ Library where it now is. In 1907 it was fully described, 
by me in the JRAS. ; 

Of two Wacfi'at-i-babun (Pers. trs.) made in Akbar's feign, the 
earlier Was begun in 1583, at private instance, by two Mughiils 

' * Index s.ir. and III and JRAS. 1900-3-5-6-7. 
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Payanda-hasan of Ghazni and Muhammad-quli of Hisar. The 
Bodleian and British Museum Libraries have copies of it, very 
fragmentary unfortunately, for it is careful, likeable, and helpful 
by its small explanatory glosses. It has the great defect of not 
preserving autobiographic quality in its diction. 

VII 

The later Waq^at-i-baburi translated bv 'Abdu’r-rahim Mirza is 
one of the most important items in Baburiana, botn oy us special 
characteristics as the work of a Turkman and not of a Persian, 
and by the great service it has done. Its origin is well-known; 
it was made at Akbar’s order to help Abui-fazl in ilie Akbar-nama 
account of Babur and also to facilitate perusal of the Bahiir-nama 
in Hindustan. It was presented to Akbar, by its tianslator who 
had come up from Gujrat, in the last week of liovember, 1589, on 
an occasion and at a place of admirable fitness. For Akbar had 
gone to Kabul to visit Babur’s tomb, and was halting on his return 
journey at Barik-ab where Babur had halted on his march down 
to Hindustan in the year of victory 1525, at no great distance 
from “ Babur Padshah’s Stone-heap ”. Abu’l-fazl’s account of 
the presentation will rest on 'Abdu’r-rahira’s information (A.N. 
trs. cap. ci). The diction of this translation is noticeable ; it gave 
much trouble to Erskine who thus writes of it [Memoirs Preface, 
lx), " Though simple and precise, a close ‘adherence to the idioms 
ahd forms of expression of the Turki original joined to a want of 
distinctness in the use of the relatives, often renders the meaning 
extremely obscure, and makes it difficult to discover the connexion 
of the different members of the sentence.' The style is frequently 
not Persian. . . . Many of the Turki words are untranslated.” 

Difficult as these characteristics made Erskine’s interpretation, 
it appears to me likely that they indirectly were useful to him by 
restraining his diction to some extent in their Turki fettering. — This 
Turki fettering has another aspect, apart from Erskine’s difficulties, 

' Here speaks the man reared in touch with European classics ; (pure) Turki though 
it uses no relatives (KadloffI is lucid. Cl. Cap. IV The Memoirs of Babur. 
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viz. it would greatly facilitate re-translation into Turki, such as has 
been effected, I think, in the Farghana section of the Bukhara 
compilation.' 


VIII 

This item ot work, a harmless attempt of Salim {i.e. Jahangir . 
Padshah ; 1603-28) to provide the ancestral autobiography with 
certain stop-gaps, has caused much needless trouble and discussion 
without effecting any useful result. It is this : — In his own auto- 
biography, the Tuzuk-i-jahaugin s.a. 1607, he writes of a Babur-nama 
Codex he examined, that it was all in Babur’s " blessed handwriting ” 
except four portions which were in his own and each of which he 
attested in Turki as so being. Unfortunately he did not specify his 
topics ; unfortunately also no attestation has been found to passages 
reasonably enough attributable to his activities. His portions may 
consist of the “ Rescue-passage” (App.*D) and a length of trans- 
lation from the Akbarnama, a continuous part of its Babur chapter 
but broken up where only I have seen it, i.e. the Bukhara compila- 
tion, into (i) a plain tale of Kanwa {1527), (2) episodes of Babur's 
latter months (1529) — ^both transferred to the first person — and 
(3) an account of Babur’s death (December 26th, 1530) and Court. 

Jahangir’s occupation, harmless in itself, led to an imbroglio of 
Langles with Erskine, for the former stating in the Biographie 
Universelle art. Babour, that Babour’s Commentaries " aupnentis 
par Jahangir ” were translated into Persian by 'Abdu’r-rahim. 
Erskine made answer, "I know not on what authority the learned 
Langlds hazarded this assertion, which is certainly incorrect” 
{Memoirs, Preface, p. ix). Had Langlfe somewhere .met with 
Jahangir’s attestations ? He had authority if he had seen merely the 
statement of 1607, but Erskine was right also, because the Persian 
translation contains ilo more than the unaugmented Turki text. 
The royal stop-gaps are in Kehr’s MS. and through Ilminski reached 
De CourteiUe, whence the biting and thorough analysis of the 
three " Fragments ” by Teufel. Both episodes — the LangMs and the 

’ For walysis of a retianslaied pauage see JRAS. 1908, p. 85. 
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Teufel ones— -are’ tifne-wastcrs but they are comprehensible in the 
circumstances that Jahangir could not foresee the consequences 
of his doubtless good intentions. 

If the question arise of how writings that had had place in 
Jahangir’s library reached Bukhara, their open road is through the 
Padshah’s correspondence (App. Q and teferences), with a descendant 
of Ahrari in whose hands they were close to Bukhara.* 

It groups scattered information torecalthat Salim (Jahangir) was 
‘Abdu’r-rahim’s ward, that then, as now, Babur’s Autobiography 
was the best example of classic Turki, and that it would appeal on 
grounds of piety — as it did appeal on some sufficient ^ound— to 
have its broken story made good. Also that for three of the four 
portions " ,Abu’l-fazrs concise matter was to hand. 

■ IX ■ 

- My information concerning Baburiana under Shah-i-jahan Padshah 
(162B-58) is very meagre. It consists of (r) his attestation of a 
signature -of Babur (App^^Q and photo), (2) bis possessfon of Babur’s 
autograph Codex {Padshah-nama, Bib. Ind. edl, ii, 4), and (3) 
his acceptance, and that by his literary entourage, of Mir Abu- talib 
Husaini’s Persian translation of Timur’s Annals, the Malfuzat 
whose preparation the Zafar-nama describes and whose link with 
Babur’s writings is that'of the exemplar to the emulator.? 

'IS',.' • • ' ■ . . • , ’ ’ , . 

ffl ' ■--■’'i'- '■ ^ r- 

;j:;The Haidarabad Codex may have been inscribed under Aurang- 
zib Padshah (i6.55:ri707). So many particulars about it have been 
^en already that little needs saying here.? It was ihe grande 
tKOuvaiile of my search for Turki text wherewith to revive Babur’s 
autobiography both in Turki and English. My husband in , 1900 
saw it in Haidarabad ; through the kind offices of the late Sayyid 

■ I Tuzuk-i-jdh<m^iri, Rogers & Bevcritlge’s trs. i, 110; JRAS. 1900, p. 7S6, for the 
Ppian passage, 1908, p. 76 for the “Fragments", 1900, p. 476 for Ilminski’s Preface 
(a second translation is accessible at the B.M. and I.O. Library and R..4.^.), Memoirs 
Preface, p. ia, Index s.nn, da.CoBrteille, Teufel, Bukhara;M^S. and Part iii eo cap. 

^ For Slrah-i-jahants interest in Timur see sign given in a copy of his note published in 
my translation volume of Gubbadatr Begim’s Humayun-nama, p. xiii. 

3 JRAS. 1900 p. 466, 1902 p. 655, 1905 art. r.w.Tl-VOS pp. 78. 98 • Index r« r.«. 
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Aii Bilgrami it was lent to me ; it proved to surpass, both in volume 
and quality, all other Babur-nama MSS. I had traced ; I made its 
merits known to Professor Edward Granville Browne, just When the 
E. J. Wilkinson Gibb Trust was in formation, with the ha^y and 
accordant result that the best prose book in classic Turkf 'became 
the first item in the Memorial — matris ad fiUum—oi litaifiy work 
done in the name of the Turkish scholar, and Babur’s very: words 
were safeguarded in hundred-fold facsimile. An event so’ 'imjpOrtattt 
fdt autobio^aphy and for Turki literature may claim -more than 
the bald mention of its occurrence, because sincere autobiography, 
hbwever kiicient, is human and social and undying; so. that this 
was no mere case of multiplying copies of a book, but was one of 
preserving a man’s life in his words. There were, therefdre, joyful 
red-letter days in the English story of the Codex — outstanding from 
others being those on which its merits revealed themsdiveB (on 
Surrey uplands) — the one which brought Professor Browne’s 
acceptance iof it for reproduction by the Trust — and the day'of 
pause from work marked by the accomplished fact of the safety of 
the Babur-Jiama, 

.i- XI 

The period from cir. i^oo, the date of the Haidarabad Codex, 
and i8io, when the Elphinstone Codex was purchased by its sponsor 
at Peshawar, appears to have been unfruitful in work on' the 
Hindustan MSS. Causes for this may connect Avith histofin evShtV, 
e.g. Nadir Shah's desolation of Dihli and the rise of the East India 
Company, and, in Baburiana, with the disappearance of Babur's 
autograph C'ddex (it was unknown to the Scots of 1800-26); and the 
transfer’ of the Elphinstone Codex from royal possession this, 
posably however, an-accidertt of royal travel to aind’from Kabiil at 
earlier dates. ' 

’ The first quarter of the nineteenth century was, on thie contrary, 
most firuitful' in valuable work, useful impulse to which was given 
by Dr. John Leyden who in about 1805 began to look into Turki. 
Like . his contemporary Julius Klaproth (j.i;.), he was avid of 
tongues and'attracted.by!Turki and by Babur’s writings of which he 
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had some knowledge through the 'Abdu’r-rahim (Persian) trans- 
lation. His Turki text-book would be the MS. of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, > a part-copy of the Bukhara compilation, from which he 
had the India Office MS. copied. He took up Turki again in i8io, 
after his return from Malay and whilst awaiting orders in Calcutta 
for departure to Java. He sailed in the autumn of the year and died 
in August i8ii. Much can be learned about him and his Turki 
occupations from letters (infra xiii) written to Erskine by him and 
by others of the Scottish band which now achieved.Auch fine results 
for Babur’s Autobiography. 

It is necessary to say something of Leyden’s part in producing the 
Memoirs, because Erskine, desiring to " lose nothing that might 
add to Leyden’s reputation ", has assigned to him an undue position 
of collaboration in it both by giving him premier place on its title- 
page and by attributing to him the beginning the translation. 
What one gleans of Leyden’s character makes an impression of 
unassumption that would forbid his acceptance of the posthumous 
position given to him, and, as his translation shews the tyro in 
Turki, there can be no ground ior supposing he would wish his 
competence in it over-estimated. He had, as dates show, nothing 
to do with the actual work of the Memoirs which was finished 
before Erskine had seen in 1813 what Leyden had set down before 
he died in 1811. As the Memoirs is now a rare book, I quote 
from it what Erskine says (Preface, p. ix) of Leyden’s rough 
translation: — “This acquisition (i.e. of Leyden’s trs.) reduced me 
to rather an awkward dilemma. The two translations (his own 
and Leyden’s) differed in many important particulars; but as 
Dr. Leyden had the advantage of translating from the original, 
I resolved to adopt his translation as far as it went, changing 
only such expressions in it as seemed evidently to be incon- 
sistent with the context, or with other parts of the Memoirs, or 
such as seemed evidently to originate in the oversights that are 
unavoidable in an unfinished work.* This labour I had completed 

• Cf. JRAS. 1900, Nos. VI, VII, VIII. 

’ nminski’s difficulties are foreshadowed here bf the same confusion of identity 
between the BabuK-nama proper and the Bukhara compilation (Preface, Part iii, p. li).' 
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•with some difficulty, when Mr. Elphinstone sent me the copy of the 
Memoirs of Baber in the original TurkJ (i.«. The Elphinstone Codex) 
which he had procured when he went to Peshawar on his emb^sy 
to Kabul. This copy, which he had supposed to have been sent 
with Dr. Leyden's manuscripts from Calcutta, he was now fortunate 
enough to recover (in his own library at Poona). " The discOv^; 
of this valuable manuscript reduced me, though heartily sick of the 
task, to the necessity of commencing my work once more.” 

Erskine’s Preface (pp. x, xi) contains various other references to 
Leyden’s work which indicate its quality as tentative and unrevised. 
It is now in the British Museum Library. 

XII 

Little need be said here about the Memoirs of Baber Erskine 
worked on a basis of considerable earlier acquaintance with his 
Persian original, for, a . -’is Preface tells, he had (after Leyden's 
death) begun to translac this some years before he definitely 
accepted the counsel of E.'phinstone and Malcolm to undertake 
the Memoirs. He finished his translation in 1813, and by 1816 
was able to dedicate his complete volume to Elphinstone, but 
publication was delayed till 1826. His was difficult pione^-work, 
and carried through with the drawback of working on a secondary 
source. It has done yeoman service, of which the crowning merit 
is its introduction of Babur’s autobiography to the Western world. 

XIII 

Amongst Erskine’s literary remains are several bound volumes of 
letters from Elphinstone, Malcolm,. Leyden, and others of that 
distinguished group of Scots who promoted the revival of Babur's 
writings. Erskine’s grandson, the late Mr. Lestocq Erskine, placed 
these, with other papers, at our disposal, and they are now located 
where they have been welcomed as appropriate additions : — Elphin- 
stone’s are in the Advocates’ Library, where already (1826) he, 
through Erskine, had deposited his own Codex — and with his 

* Cl. Erskine’s Preface pas sim, v nO in hco item XI, cap. iv. The Alemmfs of Baitr, 
and Index s.n. . 
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letters are those of Malcolm and more occasional correspondents ; 
Leyden’s letters (and various papers) are in the Memorial Cottage 
maintained in his birthplace Denholm (Hawick) by the Edinburgh 
Border Counties Association ; something fitting went to the Bombay 
Asiatic Society and a volume of diary to the British Museum. 
Leyden’s papers will help his fuller biography ; Elphinstone’s letters 
have special value as recording his co-operation with Erskine by 
much friendly criticism, remonstrance against delay, counsels and 
encouragement. They, moreover, shew the estimate an accom- 
plished man of modern affairs formed of Babur Padshah’s character 
and conduct; some have been quoted in Colebrooke’s Life of 
Elphinstone, but there they suffer by detachment from the rest of 
his Baburiana letters ; bound together as they now are, and with 
brief explanatory interpolations, they would make a welcome item 
for “ Babur Padshah’s Book-pile ” 

XIV 

In May 1921 the contents of these volumes were completed, namely, 
the Babitr-nama in English and its supplement' . the aims of which 
are to make Babur known in English diction answering to his 
ipsissima verba, and to be serviceable to readers and students of 
his book and of classic Turki. 


XV 

Of writings based upon or relating to Babur’s the following 
have appeared : — 

Denkwurdigkeiten des Zahir-uddin Muhammad Babar — A. Kaiser 
(Leipzig, 1828).. This consists of extracts translated from the 
Memoirs. 

An abridgement of the Memoirs — R. M. Caldecott (London, 1844). 
History of India — Baber and Huma5mn — W. Erskine (Longmans, 

1854). 

Babar — Rulers of India series — Stanley Lane-Poole (Oxford, 1899) . 
Tuzuk-i-babari or Waqi'at-i-babari (».e. the Persian trs.) — Elliot 
and Dowson’s History of India, 1872, vol. iv. 
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Babur Padshah — H. Beveridge (Calcutta Reviejw,.i899). 
Babur’s diamond, was it the Koh-i-nur ? — H. Beveridge, Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, April, 1899. 

Was 'Abdu'r-rahim the translator of Babur’s Memoirs ? (iJ. the 
Babur-mma) — H. Bgveridge, AQR., July^and October, /1900. 
An Empire- builder of the i6th century, Babur — Laurence F. L. 
Williams (Allahabad, 1918). 

Notes on the MSS. of tlie Turki text {Babur-mmd^ — A. S. Beveridge, 
JRAS, 1900, 1902, 1921, 1905, and Part II 1906, 1907, 1908, 
p. 52 and p. 828, 1909 p. 452 {see Index, s.n. A. S. B. for topics). 
[For other articles and notes by H. B, see Index 5.??,] 

Part III. The “ Bukhara Babur-nama 

This is a singular book and has had a career as singular as its 
characteristics, a very comedy of (blameless) errors and mischance. 
For it is a compilation of items diverse in origin, diction, and age, 
planned to be a record of the Acts of Babur and Humaj'un, dependent 
through its Babur portion on the ‘Abdu 'r-rahim Persian translation 
for re-translation, or verbatim quotation, or dove-tailing effected on 
the tattered fragments of tvhat had once been Kamran s Codex of 
the Babur-nama proper, the whole interspersed by stop-gaps attribut- 
able to Jahangir. These and other specialities notwithstanding, it 
ranked for nearly 200 years as a reproduction of Babur’s authentic 
text, as such was sent abroad, as such was reconstructed and 
printed in Kasan (1857), translated in Paris (1S71), catalogued for 
the Petrograd Oriental School (1894), and for the India Office (1903). 

Manifest causes for the confusion of identity are, (i) lack of the 
guidance in Bukhara and Petrograd of collation with the true text, 

(2) want of information, in the Petrograd of 1700-23, about Babur’s 
career, coupled with the difficulties of communication with Bukhara, 

(3) the misleading feature in the compiled book of its author’s 
retention of the autobiographic form of his sources, ivithout ex- 
planation as to whether he entered surviving fragments of Kamran’s 

’ The last blow was given to the phantasmal reputation of the boo^ W the authoritative 
Haidarabad Codex whicli now can be seen in facsimile in many Libraries. 
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Codex, patchings or extracts from 'Abdu’r-rahim’s Persian transla- 
tion, or quotations of Jahangir's stop-gaps. Of these three causes 
for error the first is dominant, entailing as it does the drawbacks 
besetting work on an inadequate basis. 

It is necessary to enumerate the items of the Compilation here 
as they are arranged in Kehr’s autograph Codex, because that codex 
(still in London) may not always be accessible,* and because the 
imprint does not obey its model, but aims at closer agreement of the 
Bukhara Compilation with Ilminski’s gratefully acknowledged 
guide — The Memoirs of Baber. Distinction in commenting on the 
Bukhara and the Kasan versions is necessary ; their discrepancy 
is a scene in the comedy of errors. 

* But for present clifficiiliies of intercourse witli fetrograd, I would have re-examined 
with Kehr’s the collateral Codex of 1742 (copied in 1839 and now owned by the Petrograd 
University). It might be useful, as Kehr’s volume has lost pages ai. ' may be disarranged 
here and there. 


The list of Kehr’s items is as follows : — 

1 {?tet in tht Imprint). A tetter from Babur to Kamtan the date of which is 
fixed as 1527 by its committing Ibrahim Lndls sen to Kamran’s charge (p. 544). It 
is heard of again in the Bukhara Compilation, is lost from Kehr’s Codex, and preserved 
from his archetype by Klaproth who translated it. Being thus found in Bukhara in the 
first decade of the eighteenth century (our earliest knowledge of the Compilation is 
1709), the inference is allowed that it went to Bukhara as loot from the defeated 
Kamraii’s camp and that an endorsement its companion Babur-nama (proper) bears was 
made by the Auzbeg of two victors over Kamran, both of IS.SO, both in Tramontana.* 

2 in Imp.). Tiinur-pulad’s memo, about the purchase of his Codex in eir. 
1521 ( eo cap. post). 

3 {Imp. J). Compiler's Preface of Praise (JRAS. 1900, p. 474). 

4 {Imp. 2). Babur’s Acts in Farghana, in diction such as to seem a re-translation 
of the Persian translation of 1589< How much of Kainran’s MS. was serviceable is 
not easy to decide, because the Turki fettering of 'Abdu’r-rahim’s Persian lends itself 
admirably to re-tfanslation.’ 

5 {Imp. 3). The “Rescue-passage” (App. D) attributable to Jahangir. 

6 {Imp. ^). Babur’s Acts in Kabul, seeming (like No. 4) a re-translation or 
patching of tattered pages. There are also passages taken verbatim from the Persian. 

7 (Imp. emits). A short length of Babtu’s Hioidastan Section, carefully shewn 
damaged hy dots and dashes. 

8 {Imp. 5). Wjthin 7, the spurious passage of App. L and also scattered passages 
about a feast/ perhaps part of 7. 

9 (Imp. separates opt at end of vel.). Translated passage from the Akbar-nama, 
attributable to Jahangir, briefly telling of Kanwa (1527), Babur’s latter years (both 
changed to first person), death and court.* 


* That Babur-nama of the ” Kaoiiyn-docket ” is the mutilated and tattered basis, allowed by 
dscufflstance, of the compiled history of Babur, filled out and mended by the help oi the Persian 
translation of 1680. Cf. Kehi’s Latin Trs. fiy-lcaf entry; Klaproth s.n. ; A.N. trs. H.B., p. 060; 
JRAS. 1008, 1009, on the " Kamran-docket ” (where are defects needhig Klaproth's second aitlde 
,(1624). 

8 For an nnalysil of an dhistrati/e passage see JKAS. 1006 1 for facilities of le-tianslation see 
at tap. p. xvlil, where Ersklne is qwted. 

S See AlN, trans,, p. 260 1 Frefacaa of llmtnski and de CourteOle | ZDMG. xxxvll, Teufel’s art, t 
JRAS. 1006. ■; 
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[Babur’s history has been thus brought to an end, incomplete in the balance needed 
of 7. In Kehr’s volume a few pages are left blank except for what shews a Russian 
librarian's opinion of the plan of the book, “ Here end the writings of Shah Babur.”] 

10 (/»//, omits). Preface to the history of Humayun, beginning at the Creation 
and descending. by giant strides through notices of Khans and Sultans to "Babur 
Mirza who was the father of Humayun Padshah Of Babur what further u said 
connects with the battle of Ghaj-davan (918-1512 f.v.). It is ill-informed, bying 
blame on him as if he and not Najm Sani had commanded — speaks of his preference 
for the counsel of j-oung men and of the numbers of combatants. It is noticeable for 
more than its inadequacy however ; its selection of the Ghaj-davan episode from all 
others in Babur’s career suppoits circumstantially what is dealt with later, the Gfaej- 
davani authorship of the Compilation. 

11 (Imp. omits). Under a heading "Humayun Padshah” is a fragment about 
(his? Accession) Feast, whether broken off by loss of his pages or of those of bis arche- 
type examination of the P. Univ. Codex may show. 

12 (Im/. 6). An excellent copy of Babur’s Hindustan Section, perhaps obtained 
from the Ahrari house. [This Ilminski places (I think) where Kehr has No. 7.] 
From its position and from its hearing a scribe’s date of completion (which Kehr brings 
over), vis. Tamt shud 1126 (Finished 1714), the compiler may have taken it for 
Humayun's, perhaps for the account of his reconquest of Hind in 1555. 

[The remaining entries in Kehr's volume are a quatrain which may make jesting 
reference to his Bnished task, a librarian’s Russian entry of the number of pages (831), 
and the words Elahlissemtiit OHeatale, Pr. v. Adelttng, 1825 (the Director of the 
School from 1793).* 

* For particulars about Kehr's Codex su Smirnov's Catalog of the School Library and JRAS 
1900, 1900. Like others who have made statements cestiug on the mistaken identity of the Bukhara 
Compilation, many of mine are now given to the winds. 


.Outline of the History of the Compilation. 

An impelling cause for the production of the Bukhara compilation 
is suggested by the date 1709 at which was finished the earliest 
example known to me. Tor in the first decade of the eighteenth 
century Peter the Great gave attention to Russian relations with 
foreign states of Central Asia and negociated with the Khan of 
Bukhara for the reception of a Russian mission.* Political aims 
would be forwarded if envoys were familiar with Turki ; books 
in that tongue for use in the School of Oriental Languages would 
be desired ; thus the Compilation may have been prompted and, 
as will be shown later, it appears to have been produced, and not 
merely copied, in 1709. The Mis'iion’s despatch was delayed till 
1719 : it arrived in Bukhara in 1721 ; during its stay a member of 
its secretariat bought a Compilation MS. noted as finished in 1714 
and on a fly-leaf of it made the following note ; — 

* See Gicgorief’s "Russian policy regarding Central Asia”, quoted in Schuyler’s 
Turkistan, A/op. IV 

’ The Mission, was well received, started to return to Petrograd, was attacked by 
Turkmans, wept back to Bukhara, and there stayed until it could attempt the devious route 
which hrouffht: if fn thA panifnl in i75?S. 
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" /, Timur-pulad son of Mirza Rajab son of Pay-chin, bought this • 
book Babur-nama after coining to Bukhara with [///«] Russian Florin 
Beg Beneveni, envoy of the Padshah . . . tvhose army is numerous as 
the stars . . . Afay it be well received! Amen! 0 Lord of both 
Worlds •" 

Timur-pulad’s hope for =a good reception indicates a definite 
recipient, perhaps a commissioned purchase. The vendor may have \ 
been asked for a history of Babur; he sold one, but “Babur- 
nama" is not necessarily a title, and is not suitable for the 
Compilation ; by conversational mischance it may have seemed so 
to the purchaser and thus have initiated the mistake of confusing 
the " Bukhara Babur-nama " with the true one. 

Thus endorsed, the book in 1725 reached the Foreign Office; 
there in 1737 it was obtained by George Jacob Kehr, a teacher of 
Turki, amongst other languages, in the Oriental School, who copied , 
it -with meticulous care, understanding its meaning imperfectly, 
in order to produce a Latin version of it. His Latin rendering was 
a fiasco, but his reproduction of the Arabic forms of his archetype 
was so obedient that on its sole basis Ilminski edited the Kasan 
Imprint {r857), A collateral copy of the Timur-pulad Codex was 
made in 1742 (as has been said). 

In r824 Klaproth (who m 1810 had made a less valuable extract 
perhaps from Kehr’s Codex) copied from the Timur-pulad MS, 
its purchaser’s note, the Auzbeg?(?) endorsement as to the transfer 
of the " Kamran-docket ” and Babur’s letter to Kamran [Memoires 
relatifs a I’Asie (Paris). 

In 1857 Ilminski, working in Kasan, produced his imprint, which 
became de Courteille’s source for Les Memoires de Baber in 1871. 
No worker in the above series shews doubt about accepting the 
Compilation as containing Babur’s authentic text. Ilminski was( 
in the difficult position of not having entire reliance on Kehr's 
transcription, a natural apprehension in face of the quality of the 
Latin version, his doubts sum up into his words that a reliable 
text could not be made from his source (Kehr’s MS.), but that a 
Turki .reading-book could — ^^and was. As has been said, he did not 
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obey the dual plan of the Compilation Kehr’s transcript reveals, 
this, perhaps, because of the misnomer Babur-nama under which 
Timur-pulad's Codex had come to Petrograd ; this, certainly, 
because he thought a better history of Babur could be produced 
by following Erskine than by obeying Kehr — a series of errors 
following the verbal mischance of 1725. Ilminski’s transformation 
of the items of his source had the ill result of misleading Pavet de 
Courteille to over-estimate his Turki source at the expense of 
Erskine’s Persian one which, as has been said, was Ilminski’s guide — 
another scene in the comedy. A mischance hampering the French 
work was its falling to be done at a time when, in Paris 1871, there 
can have been no opportunity available for learning the contents of 
Ilminski's Russian Preface or for quiet research and the examination 
of collateral aids from abroad.' 

The Author of the Compilation. 

The Haidarabad Codex having destroyed acquiescence in the 
phantasmal view of the Bukhara book, the question may be con- 
sidered, who was its author ? 

This question a convergence of details about the Turki MSS: 
reputed to contain the Babur-nama. now allows me to answer with 
some SjSmblance of truth. Those details have thrown new light 
upon a colophon which I received in 1900 from Mr. C. Salemann 
with other particulars concerning the " Senkovski Babur-nama,” 
this being an extract from the Compilation ; its archet3'^pe reached 
Petrograd from Bukhara a century after Kehr’s [viz. the Timur- 
pulad Codex] ; it can be taken as a direct copy of the MuUa's 
original because it bears his colophon.* In 1900 I accepted it as 
merely that of a scribe who had copied Senkovski’s archet3q)e, but 
in 1921 reviewing the colophon for this Preface, it seems to me to 
be that of the original autograph MS. of the Compilation and to 
cell its author’s name, his title for his book, and the year (1769) in 
which he completed it. 

‘ One might siy jestingly that the spirit in the book had rebelled since 172S against 
enforced and changing masquerade as a phantasm of two other hooks I 

’ neither Ilminski nor Smirnov mentions another “Balmr-nama” Codex than Kehr’s. 
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Senkovski brought it over from his archetype; Mr. Salemann 
sent it to me in its original Turki form. (JRAS. 1900, p. 474). 
Senkovski’s own colophon is as follows : — . ' 

“fai achev£ cette copie U 4 Mai, iS 24 , i St. Petersburg ; ellt a ite 
faite d'hpres un exemplaire appartenant h Nazar Bai Turkistani, 
negociant Boukhari, gut etait venu cette annee h St. Petersburg. 
J. Senkovski." 

The colophon Senkovski copied from his archetype is to the 
following purport : — 

"Known and entitled Waqi'nama-i-padshahi (Record of Royal 
Acts), [/ 4 m] autograph and composition (bayad u naviskt) of Mulla 
'Abdu'l-wahhab the Teacher, of Ghaj-davan in Bukhara — God pardon 
his mistakes and the weakness of his endeavour !— was finished on 
Monday, Rajab S, 1121 (Aug. 31 st, 1709 ). — Thank God!" 

It wiU be observed that the title Waqi'nama-i-padshahi suits the 
plan of dual histories (of Babur and Humayun) better than does the 
" Babur-nama ’’ of Timur-pulad’s note, that the colophon does 
not claim for the Mulla to have copied the elder book (1494-1530); 
but to have written down and composed one under a differing title 
suiting its varied contents ; that the MuUa’s deprecation and thanks 
tone better with perplexing work, such as his was, than with the 
steadfast patience of a good scribe; and that it exonerates the 
Mulla from suspicion of having caused his,compilation to be accepted 
as Babur’s authentic text. Taken with its circumstanding matters, 
it may be the d^noument of the play. 


Chapter IV, 

THE LEYDEN AND ERSKINE MEMOIRS OF BABER. 

The fame and long literary services of the Memoirs of Baber 
compel me to explain why these volumes of mine contain a verbally 
new English translation of the Babur-nama instead of a second 
edition of the Memoirs. My explanation is the simple one of textual 
values, of the advantage a primary source has over its derivative. 
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Babur’s original text over its Persian translation which alone was 
accessible to Erskine. 

If the Bahur-nama owed its perennial interest to its valuable 
multifarious matter, the Memoirs could suffice to represent it, but 
this it does not ; what has kept interest in it alive through some 
four centuries is the autobiographic presentment of an arresting 
personality its whole manner, style and diction produce. It is 
characteristic throughout, from first to last making known the 
personal quality of its author. Obviously that quality has the better 
chance of surviving a transfer of Babur’s w’ords to a foreign tongue 
when this can be effected by imitation of them. To effect this was 
impracticable to Erskine who did not see any example of the Turki 
text during the progress of his translation work and had little 
acquaintance with Turki. No blame attaches to his results; they 
have been the one introduction of Babur’s writings to English readers 
for almost a century ; but it would be as sensible to expect a potter 
to shape a vessel for a specific purpose without a model as a trans- 
lator of autobiography to shape the new verbal container for Babur’s 
quality without seeing his own. Erskine w'as the pioneer amongst 
European workers on Baburiana — Leydens’s fragment of unrevised 
attempt to translate the Bukhara Compilation being a negligible 
matter, notwithstanding friendship’s deference to it ; he had ready 
to his hand no such valuable collateral help as he bequeathed to his 
successors in the Memoirs volume. To have been able to help in 
the renewal of his book by preparing a second edition of it, revised 
under the authority of the Haidarabad Codex, would have been to 
mean act of literary piety to an old book-friend ; I experimented 
and failed in the attempt ; the wording of the Memoirs would not 
press back into the Turki mould. Being what it is, sound in its 
matter and partly representative of Babur himself, the all-round 
safer plan, one doing it the greater honour, was to leave it unshorn 
of its redundance and unchanged in its wording, in the place of 
worth and dignity it has, held so long. 

Brought to this point by experiment and failure, the way lay open 
to make bee-line over intermediaries back to the fountain-head of 
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re-discovered Turki text preserved in the Haidarabad Codex. Thus 
I have enjoyed an advantage no translator has had since ‘Abdu’r- 
rahim in 1589. 

Concerning matters of style and diction, I may mention that three 
distinct impressions of Babur’s personality are set by his own, 
Erskine’s and de Courteille's words and manner. These divergencies, 
while partly due to differing textual bases, may result mainly from 
the use by the two Europeans of unsifted, current English and 
French. Their portrayal might have been truer, there can be no 
doubt, if each had restricted himself to such under-lying component 
of his mother-tongue as approximates in linguistic stature to classic 
Turki. This probability Erskine could not foresee for, having no 
access during his work to a Turki source and no familiarity with 
Turki, he missed their lessoning. 

Turki, as Babur writes it — terse, word -thrifty, restrained and lucid, 
— comes over neatly into Anglo-Saxon English, perhaps through 
primal affinities. Studying Babur’s writings in verbal detail taught 
me that its structure, idiom and vocabulary dictate a certain 
mechanism for a translator’s imitation. Such are the simple sentence, 
devoid of relative phrasing, copied in the form found, whether abrupt 
and brief or, ranging higher with the topic, gracious and dignified — 
the retention of Babur’s use of “we” and "I” and of his frequent 
impersonal statement — the matching of words by their root-notion — 
the strict observance of Babur’s limits of vocabulary, effected by 
allotting to one Turki word one English equivalent, thus excluding 
synonyms for which Turki has little use because not shrinking from 
the repeated word ; lastly, as preserving relations of diction, the 
replacing of Babur’s Arabic and Persian aliens by Greek and Latin 
ones naturalized in English. Some of these aids towards shaping a 
counterpart of Turki may be thought small, but they obey a model 
arid their aggregate has power to make or mar a portrait. 

(1) Of the uses of pronouns it may be said that Babur’s “we” is 
neither regal nor self-magnifying but is co-operative, as beseems the 
chief whose volunteer and nomad following makes or unmakes, his 
power, and who can lead and command only by remittent consent 
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accorded to him. His “ I ” is. individual. The Memoirs varies 
much from these uses. 

(2) The value of reproducing impersonal statements is seen by 
the following example, one of many similar : — When Babur and a 
body of men, making a long saddle-journey, halted for rest and 
refreshment by the road-side ; “ There was drinking,” he writes, but 
Erskine, “ I drank ” ; what is likely being that all or all but a few 
shared the local viii du pays. 

(3) The importance of observing Babur’s limits of vocabulary 
needs no stress, since any man of few words differs from any man of 
many. Measured by tire Babur-nama standard, the diction of the 
Memoirs is redundant throughout, and frequently over-coloured. Of 
this a pertinent example is provided by a statement of which a 
minimum of seven occurrences forms my example, namely, that such 
or such a man whose life Babur sketches was vicious or a vicious 
person {fisq, fasiq). Erskine once renders the word by “vicious" 
but elsewhere enlarges to “ debauched, excess of sensual enjoyment, 
lascivious, libidinous, profligate, voluptuous ”. The instances are 
scattered and certainly Erskine could not feel their collective effect, 
but even scattered, each does its ill-part in distorting the Memoirs 
portraiture of the man of the one word.' 


PosTCRirx OF Thanks. 

I take with gratitude the long-delayed opportunity of finishing my 
book to express the obligation I feel to the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for allowing me to record in the Journal my Notes on 
the Turki Codices of the begun in 1900 and occasionally 

appearing till 1921. In minor convenience of work, to be able to 
gather those progressive notes together and review them, has been of 


* A Correspondent combatting my objection to publishing a second edition of the 
Mimoin, backed his favouring opinion by reference to ‘Umar Khayyam and Fitzgerald. 
Obviously no analogy exists : Erskine’s redundance is not the flower of a deft alchemy, but 
is the prosaic consequence of a secondary source. 
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value to me in noticeable matters, two of which are the finding and 
multiplying of the Haidarabad Codex, and the definite clearance of the 
confusion .which had made the Bukhara (reputed) Bdbur-nama be 
mistaken for a reproduction of Babur’s true text. 

Immeasurable indeed is the obligation laid on me by the happy 
community of interests which brought under our roof the translation 
of the biographies of Babur, Huniayun, and Akbar. What this has 
meant to my own work may be surmised by those who know my 
husband’s wide reading in many tongues of East and West, his 
retentive memory and his generous communism in knowledge. One 
signal cause for gratitude to him from those caring for Baburiana, is 
that it was he made known the presence of the Haidarabad Codex 
in its home library (1899) and thus led to its preservation in facsimile. 

It would be impracticable to enumerate all whose help I keep in 
grateful memory and realize as the fruit of the genial camaraderie of 
letters, 

Annette S. Beveridge. 

Pitfold, Shottermill, Haslemere. 

August, 1921. 




THE MEMOIRS ®F BABUR 


SECTION I. FARGHANA. 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

In ^ the month of Ramzan of the year 899 (June 1494) and Haidari- 
in the twelfth year of my age,® I became ruler® in the country of ' 
Farghana. ^ 

(a. Descripiimt of Farghana.) 

Farghana is situated in the fifth climate^ and at the limit of I?;., 
settled habitation^ On the east it has KSshghar ; on the 

west, Samarkand ; on the south, the mountains of the 
Badakhshin border; on the north, though in former times 
there must have been towns such as Almaligh, Almatu and 

* The manuscripts relied on for revising the first section of the Memoirs, 

(t.e. 899 to 908 AH. — 1494 to 1502 AD.) are the Elphinstone and the HaidarabSd 
Codices. To variants from them occurring in Dr. Kehr’s own transcript no 
authority can be allowed because throughout this section, his text appears to 
be a compilation and in parts a retranslation from one or other of the two 
Persian translations {Wdqi'at-i-bdb'art) of the Bdbur-ndma. Moreover Dr. 
Ilminsky's imprint of Kehr's text has the further defect in authority that it 
was helped out from the Memoirs, itself not a direct issue from the Turki 
original. 

Information about the manuscripts of the Bdbur-nima can be found in the 
JRAS for igoo, 1902. 1905, 1906, 190; and 1908. 

The foliation marked in the margin of this book is that of the ^aidar&bad 
Codex and of its facsimile, published in 1 90 j by the Gibb Memorial ‘Hnst. 

> Babur, bom on Friday, Feb. 14th. 1483 (Mnbarram 6, 888 ah.), succeeded 
liis father, 'Umar Shaikh who died on June 8th. 1494 (Ram; 3 n 4, 899 au:). 

’ pdd-shSh, protecting lord, supreme. It woMd be an anachronism to 
translate pddsAaA by King or Emperor, previous to 913 ah. (1507 ad.) because 
until that date it was not part of the style of any TimQrid, even ruling members 
of the house being styled MirzS. Up to 1307 therefore Babur's correct style 
is Babur Mirza. (Cf. f . 2 1 s and note.) 

* See Ayin-i-tthbari, Jarrett, p. 44. 

I 
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FAR GHANA 


YSngi which in books thqr write farS^/ at the present time 
all is desolate, no settled population whatever remaining, 
because of the Mughuls and the Auzbegs.* 

Farghana is a small country,’ abounding in grain and fruits. 
It is girt round by mountains except on the west, i.e. towar3s 
Khujand and Samarkand, and in winter* an enemy can enter 
only on that side. 

Foi. 2. The Saihun River (darya) commonly known as the Water 
of Khujand, comes into the country from the north-east, flows 
westward through it and after passing along the north of 
Khujand and the south of Fanakat,^ now known as Shahrukh- 
iya, turns directly north and goes to Turkistan. It does not 

1 The Hai. MS. and a good many of the W.-i-B. MSS. here wite Afitrar. 
[Autrar like Taraz was at some time of its existence known as Yang! (New).] 
Tardz seems to have stood near the modern Auliya-ata ; Almaligh, — a Metro- 
politan see of the Nestorian Church in the 14th. century, — to have been the 
old capital of Kuldja, and Almdtu (var. Almati) to have been where Vemoe 
(Viemy) now is. Almiligh and Almatii owed their names to the apple 
(alma). Cf. Bretschneider's Mediaeval Geography p. 140 and T.R. (Elias and 
Ross) s.nn. 

* Mugkul u Aiiibeg fihatdin. I take this, the first offered opportunity of 
mentioning (i) that in transliterating Turk! words I follow Turk! lettering 
because 1 am not competent to choose amongst 5}rstems which e.g. here, repro- 
duce ASzbeg as Czbeg, Ozbeg and Euzbeg ; and (2) that style being part cd an 
autobiography, I am compelled, in pressing back the Memoirs on Bkbnr's 
Turk! mould, to retract from the wording of the western scholars, Erskine and 
de Courteille. Of this compulsion Bkbur's bald phrase Mughul w Aizbeg 
jihateRn provides an illustration. Each earlier translator has expressed bis 
meaning with more finish than he himself ; 'Abdu'r-rahim, by az jihat ‘lAUr i 
(Mughul u) Auibeg, improves on Babur, since the three towns lay in the tide- 
way of nomad passage ('ubur) east and west ; Erskine writes " in consequence 
of the incursions ” etc. and de C. " grace aux ravages commis " etc. 

* Schuyler (ii, 54) gives the extreme length of the valley as about 160 miles 
and its width, at its widest, as 65 miles. 

* Following a manifestly clerical error in the Second W.-i-B. the Akbar- 
nama and the Mems. are without the seasonal limitation, " in winter." 
Babur here excludes from winter routes one he knew well, the Kindirlik Pass ; 
on the other hand Kostenko says that this is open all the year round. Dos 
this contradiction indicate climatic change ? (Cf. f. 546 and note ; A.N. Bib. 
Ind. ed. i, 85 (H, Beveridge i, 221) and, for an account of the passes round 
Farghana, Kostenko's TurhislSn Region, Tables of Contents.) 

* Var. Banakat, Bandkas, Fikkat, Fankkand. Of this place Dr. Bien 
writes (Pecs. cat. i, 79) that it was also called Shash and, in modem times, 
Tashkfiit. Babur does not identify Fanakat with the Tashkint of his day 

' but he identifies it with Shahrukbiya (cf. Index s.nn.) and distinguishes 
between Tashklnt-Shash and Fanakat-Shahrukhiya. It may be therefore 
that Dr. Rieu’s Tashkint-Fanakat was Old Tashkint, — (Does Fana-kint mean 
Old Village ?) some 14 miles nearer to the Saib&n than tlm Tashkint of Babur's 
day or our own. 
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Join any sea* but sinks into the sands, a considerable dietanrp 
below [the town of] Turkistan. 

Farghana has seven separate townships,® five on the’ south 
and two on the north of the Saihun. 

Of those on the south, one is Andijan. It has a central 
position and is the capital of the Farghana country. It pro- 
duces much grain, fruits in abundance, excellent grapes and 
melons. In the melon season, it is not customary to sell 
out at the beds.® Better than the Andijan ndshpdti* there is 
none. After Samarkand and Kesh, the fort® of Andijan is the 
largest in Mawara’u’n-nahr (Transoxiana). It has three gates. 

Its citadel (ark) is on its south side. Into it water goes by 
nine channels ; out of it, it is strange that none coiues at even 
a single place.® Round the outer edge of the ditch ^ runs a 
gravelled highway ; the width of this highway divides the fort 
from the suburbs surrounding it. 

Andijan has good hunting and fowling; its pheasants grow fbf. zf. 

1 hech darya qatilmSs. A gloss o£ digar (other) in the Second W.-i-B. has 
led Mr. Erskine to understand “ niteting with no other river in its course." 

I understand Babur to contrast the destination of the Sail,\un which he 
[erroneously] says sinks into the sands, with the outfall of e.g. the Amfl into 
the Sea of .\ral. 

C/. First W.-i-B. I.O. MS. 215 1. 2 ; Second W.-i-B. I.O, MS. ji; f. it and 
Ouseley's Ibn Haukal p. 232-244 ; also Schuyler and Kostenko t-c, 

“ Babur's geographical unit in Central Asia is the township or, with more 
verbal accuiv- tlic village i.c. the fortified, inhabited and cultivated oasis. 

Of frontiers . . ..ays notliing. 

^ i.e. they arc given away or taken. Babur’s interest in frgits was not a 
matter of taste or amusement but of food. Melons, for instance, fresh or 
stored, form during some mouths the staple food of Turkistatiis. Cf. T.R. 
p. 303 and (in Ka-ilimir) 425 ; Timkow.ski's Ttavels of the Ruttsian Mission 
i, 419 and Th. Radloll's RUccuits d' Itineraires p. 343. 

N.B. At this point two folios of the Flphinstone Codex are missing. 

* Either a kind of melon or the pear. For local abundance of pears see 
Ayin-i-akhan, Blochmann p. 6 ; Kostenko and Von Schwarz. 

o qiirghdn, i.e. the walled town within which was the citadel (urA). 

® Titquz tarmn sii hirdr, bu'ajab tur kimbir yirdin ham chiqmds. Second 
W.-i-B. I.O, 217 f. 2, null jii'l db dar qila' dar ml dyid u in -ajab ast kah 
hama as yak jd ham na mi bar dyid. (Cf. Mems. p. 2 and Mims, i, 2 .) I 
understand Babur to mean that all the water entering was consumed in the 
town. The supply of Andijan, in the present day, is taken both from -the 
Aq Bura [i.e. the Aush Water) and, bj' canal, from the Qara Darya. 

’ khandaqmng task ydtil. Second W.-i-B. I.O. 217 f. 2 dar klndr sang bast 
khandaq. Here as in several other places, this Persian translation has rendered 
Turk! task, outside, as if it were Turki tdsh, stone. Babur’s adjective stone is 
sangin (f. 456 1 . 8). . His point here is the unusual circumstance cjf a high-road 
runiftig round the outer edge of the ditch, Mpreover Andijan is built on and 
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SO surprisnigly fat that rumour has it four people could not 
finish one they were eating with its stew.^ 

Andijanis are all Turks, not a man in town or bazar but 
knows Turki. The speech of the people is correct for the pen ; 
hence the writings of Mir ‘All-shir Nawd’l,- though he was bred 
and grew up in Hiri (Harat), are one with their dialect. Good 
looks are common amongst them. The famous musician, 
Khwaja Yusuf, was an Andijani.® The climate is malarious; 
in autumn people generally get fever.‘ 

Again, there is Aush (tJsh), to the south-east, inclining to 
east, of Andijan and distant from it four ylghdch by road.® It 
has a fine climate, an abundance of running waters® and a 
most beautiful spring season. Many traditions have their rise 


of loess. Here, obeying his Persian source, Mr. Erskinc writes '' stone-faced 
ditch " ; M. de C. obeying his Turk! one, " bord exUrictir." 

t qirghawttl ash-ki-itasl bila. Ash-kina, a diminutive of ash, ‘ oil, is the rice 
and vegetables commonly served with the bird. Kostcnla 2S7 gives a 
recipe for what seems dsh-kina. 

’ b. 1440 ; d. 1500 AD. 

3 Yusuf was in the service of Bii-sunghar Mirz& Shdhntkhl (cl. S37 aii.- 
1434 AD.). Cf. Daulat ShJh’s Memoirs of the Poets (Browne) pp. 3A0 and 
350-1. (H.B.) 

‘ giizldt ail bizkdk kiib bdlur. Second W.-i-B. (I.O. 217 f. 2) here and on 
f. 4 has read Turki gits, eye, for Turki gdz or goz, autumn. It has here a gloss 
not in the ITaidarabad or Kehr’s MSS. (Cf. Mems. p. 4 note.) This gloss 
may be one of Humayun’s numerous notes and may have been preserved in 
the Elphinstone Codex, but the fact cannot now be known because of the loss 
of the two folios already noted. (See Von Schwarz and Kostenko concerning 
the autumn fever of Transoxiana.) 

5 The Pers. trss. render yighdeh by farsang ; Ujfeilvy also takes the yighick 
and the farsang as having a common equivalent of about 6 kilometres. Babur's 
statements in yighach however, when tested by ascertained distances, do not 
work out into the farsang of four miles or the kilometre of 8 kil. to 5 
miles. The yighdeh appears to be a variable estimate of distance, sometimes 
indicating the time occupied on a given journey, at others the distance to 
which a man's voice will carry. (Cf. Ujfalvy Expidition scienlifiqne ii, 179 : 
Von Schwarz p. 124 and de C.’s Diet. s.n. yighdeh. In the present instance, it 
Babur's 4 y. equalled 4 f. the distance from Aush to Andijan should be about 
16 m. ; but it is 33 m. If fur. i.e. 50 versts. (Kostenko ii, 33.) I find Babur's 
yighdeh to vary from about 4 m. to nearly 8 m. 

® dqdr sii, the irrigation channels on which in Turkistan all cultivation 
depends. Major-General Gerard writes, (Report of the Pamir Boundary Com- 
mission, p. 6,) "Osh is a charming little town, resembling Islamabad in Kashmir, 
— everywhere the same mass of miming water, in small canals, bordered with 
willow, poplar and mulberry.” He saw the Aq Bura, the IVhite wolf, mother 
of all these running waters, as a " bright, stony, trout-stream Dr. Stein saw 
it as a " broad, tossing river." (Buried Cities of Khotan, p. 45.) Cf. Reclus 
vi, cap. FarghSna ; Kostenko i, 104 ; Von Schwarz s.nn. 
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in its excellencies.^ To the south-east of the walled town 
(qurghan) lies a symmetrical mountain, known as the Bara 
Koh;^ on the top of this, SI. Mahmud Khan built a retreat 
(jfljVa) and lower down, on its shoulder, I, in 902AH. (1496x0.) 
built another, having a porch. Though his lies the higher, 
mine is the better placed, the whole of the town and the suburbs 
being at its foot. 

The Andijan torrent® goes to Andijan after having traversed S- 
the suburbs of Aush. Orchards (baghat)* lie along both its 
banks; all the Aush gardens (baghlar) overlook it; their 
violets are very fine ; they have running waters and in spring 
are most beautiful with the blossoming of many tulips and roses. 

On the skirt of the Bara-koh is a mosque called thejauza 

^ Aushnlng fazilatida khaili akadis warid dur. Second W.-i-B. (I.O. 217 
{. 2) Fazllal-i-Aiisk aliadin warid ast. Mems. (p. 3) “ The excellencies oi Usb 
are celebrated even in the sacred traditions." Mims, (i, 2) " On cite beaucoup 
de traditions qui cilibrent I'excelleuce de ce cUmat." Aush may be mentioned 
in the traditions on account oi places of pilgrimage near it ; BXbur’s meaning 
may be merely that its excellencies are traditional. Cf. Ujfalvy ii, 172. 

* Most travellers into Farghana comment on Babur’s account of it. One 
much discussed point is the position of the Bara Koh. The personal observa- 
tions of Ujfalvy and Schuyler led them to accept its identification with the 
rocky ridge known as the Takht-i-sulaimin. I venture to supplement this 
by the suggestion that Babur, by Bara Koh, did not mean the whole of the 
rocky ridge, the name of which, Takht-i-sulaiman, an ancient name, must 
have been known to him, but one only of its four marked summits. Writing 
of the ridge Madame Ujfalvy says, '* II y a quatre sommets dont h pita ilevi 
est le troisiime comptant par le nord." Which summit in her sketch (p, 327) 
is the third and highest is not certain, but one is so shewn that it maybe 
the third, may be the highest and, as being a peak, can be described as sym- 
metrical i.e. B&bur's mausun. For this peak an appropriate name would be 
Bard Koh. 

If the name Bara Koh could be restricted to a single peak of the 
Takht-i-sulaiman ridge, a good deal of earlier confusion would be cleared 
away, concerning which have written, amongst others, Ritter jv, 432 and 
732) ; R^clus (vi. 54) ; Schuyler (ii, 43) and those to whom these three refer. 

For an excellent account, graphic with pen and pencil, of Faighdna and of 
Afish see Madame Ujfalvy's De Paris d Samatcande cap. v. 

3 riid. This is a precise word since the Aq Biird (the White Wolf], in a rela- 
tively short distance, falls from the Kurdun Pass, 13,400 it. to Aush, 3040 ft. 
and thence to Andijan, 1380 it. Cf. Kostenko i, 104 ; Huntingdon in 
Pumpelly’s -Explorations in TurhistSn p. 179 and the French military map 
of 1904. 

^ Whether Babur's words, baghSt, baghlar and baghcha had separate sig- 
nifications, such as orchard, vineyard and ordinary garden i.e. garden-plots 
of small size, I am not able to say but what appears fairly clear is that when 
he writes baghat n bdghlSr he means M sorts of gardens, just as when writes 
begat u beelar, he means begs of all ranks. 
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Masjid (Twin Mpsque).^ Between this mosque and the town, 
a great main canal flows from the direction of the hill. Below 
the outer court of the mosque lies a shady and delightful clover- 
. meadow where every passing traveller takes a rest. It is the 
joke of the ragamuffins of Aush to let out w'ater from the 
canal® on anyone happening to fall asleep in the meadow. A 
very beautiful stone, waved red and white® was found in the 
Bara Koh in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s latter days ; of it are made 
knife handles, and clasps for belts and many other things. 
For climate and for pleasantness, nc township in all Farghana 
equals Aush. 

Again there is Marghinan ; seven yighdch* by road to the west 
of Andijan, — a fine township full of good things. Its apricots 
[aHriik) and pomegranates are most excellent. One sort of 
pomegranate, they call the Great Seed (Ddiia-i-kalan); its 
sweetness has a little of the pleasant flavour of the small apricot 
{zard-aln) and it may be thought better than the Semnan pome- 
Fol. 3i. granate. Another kind of apricot (afirnk) they dry after stoning 
it and putting back the kernel;® they then call it subkant ; it is 
very palatable. The hunting and fowling of Marghinan are 
good; aq klylk^ are had close by. Its people are Sarts,’’ boxers, 

r Madame U jfalvy has sketched a possible successor. Schuyler found two 
mosques at the foot of Takht-i-sulairaan, perhap.s Babur's Jauza Masjid. 

* aiil slidh-fii'idin sii quyartar. 

3 Ribbon Jasper, presumably. 

‘ Kostenko (ii, 30), yi} versts i.e. 47 ni. 4^ fur. by the Postal Road. 

5 Instead of their own kernels, the Second W.-i-B. stuffs the apricots, in a 
fashion well known in India by khubani, v-dtli almonds {>naghz-i baddm). The 
Turk! wording however allows the return to the apricots of their own kernels 
and Mr. Rickmers tells me that apricots so stuffed v/ere often seen by him in 
the Zar-afsh^ Valley. Mj’ husband iia.s shown me that Niftami in his Haft 
Paikar appears to refer to the other fashion, that oi inserting almonds ; — 

" 1 gave thee fruits from the garden of my heart, 

Plump and sweet as honey in milk ; 

Their substance gave the Ivusciousness of figs. 

In their hearts were the kernels of almonds.” 

* What this name represents is one of a considerable number of points in 
the BSbur-nima I am unable to decide. Kiyik is a comprehenstive name 
(c/. Shaw's Vocabulary) ; aq kiyik might mean white sheep or while deer. It Ls 
rendered in the Second \V.-i-B., here, by akii-i-wSriq and on f . 4 , by ahu-i-safed. 
Both these names Mr. Erskine has translated by " white deer,” but he 
mentions that the first is said to mean argali i.e. ovis poli, and refers to 
Voyages de Pallas iv, 325. 

^ Concening this much discussed wor^ Bhbnr’s testimony is of service. 
1 • seems to me that he uses it merely of those settled in towns (villages) and 
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noisy and turbulent. Most of the noted bullies (jangraiar) of 
Samarkand and Bukhara are Marghlnanis. The author of the 
Hidayat^ was from Rashdan, one of the villages of Marghinan. 

Again there is Asfara, in the hill-country and nine yTgliach^ 
by road south-west of Marghinan. It has running waters, 
beautiful little gardens {bdghcha) and many fruit-trees but 
almonds for the most part in its orchards. Its people are all 
Persian-speaking® Sarts. In the hills some two miles {birshar*t) 
to the south of thw town, is a piece of rock, known as the Mirror 
Stone.^ It is some lo arm-lengths iqdrtf long, as high as a man 
in parts, up to his waist in others. Everything is reflected by it 
as by a mirror. The Asfara district {wildyat) is in four sub- 
divisions {Jbalfik) in the hill-country, one Asfara, one VVarukh, 
one Sukh and one Hushyar. When Muhammad Sliaibanl 
Khan defeated SI. Mahmud Khan and Alacha Khan and took 
Tashkint and Shahrukhiya,® I went into the Sukh and Hushyar Fol. 4 . 
hill-country and from there, after about a year spent in great 
misery, I set out {‘aziinat) for Kabul.® 

Again there is Khujand,’ twenty-five ylghach by road to the 


without any reterence to tribe or nationalit}-. I am not sure that he uses it 
always as a noun ; he writes of a Sirt kishi, a Sart person. His Asfara Sarts 
may have been Turki-speaking settled Turks and his Marghinanl ones Persian- 
speaking Tajiks. C/. Shaw's Vocabulary ; s.n. Sart ; Schuyler i, 104 and 
note ; Nalivkine's Histoire du Khanat de Khohand p. 45 n. Von Schwarz s.n. ; 
Kostenko i, 287 ; Petzhold's Turkislan p. 32. 

* Shaikh Burhanu'd-din ‘All QtftcA b. circa 530 ah. (1135 ad.) d. 593 ah. 
(1197 AD.). Ses Hamilton's Httfayaf 

* The direct distance, measured on the map, appears to be about 65 m. 
but the road makes dfhtir round mountain spurs. Hr. Erskine appended 
here, to the " farsang " of his Persian source, a note concerning the r^uction 
ol Tatar and Indian measures to English ones. It is rendered the less 
applicable by the variability of the yighdek, the equivalent for a farsang 
presumed by the Persian translator. 

^ llai. MS. Farsi-gu'i, The Elph. MS. and all those examined of the 
W.-i-B. omit the word Farsj; some writing kohi (mountaineer) for gii’i. I judge 
tliat Bkbur at first omitted the word Farsi, s’nce it is entered in the Hai. MS. 
above the word gii’i. It would have been useful to Ritter (vii, 733) and to 
Ujfalvy (ii, 176). Cf. Kostenko i, 287 on the variety of languages spoken by 
Sarts. 

‘ Of the Mirror Stone neither Fedtschenko nor Ujfalvy could get news.. 

* Babur aistinguishes here between Tashkint and Shahrukhiya: Cf. 1 . z 
and note to FanSkr'* . 

* He left the hill-country above Sukh in Muliarram 910 ah. (mid-June 

1504 AD.) 

^ For a good account of Khujand see Kostenko i, 346. \ 
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west of Andijan and twenty-five ylghacJi east of Samarkand.^ 
Khujand is one of the ancient towns ; of it were Shaikh Maslahat » 
„ and Khwaja Kamal.® Fruit grows well there ; its pomegranates 
are renowned for their excellence; people talk of a Khujand 
pomegranate as they do of i Samarkand apple ; just now how- 
ever, Marghinan pomegranates are much met with.® The 
walled town (qurghan) of Khujand stands on high ground; the 
Saihun River flows past it on the north at the distance, may 
be, of an arrow’s flight.^ To the north of both the town and ■ 
the river lies a mountain range called Munughul;'" people say 
there are turquoise and other mines in it and there are many 
snakes. The hunting and fowling-grounds of Khujand are 
first-rate ; aq klylk,^ bughu-maral,’’ pheasant and hare are all 
had in great plenty. The climate is very malarious ; in autumn 
there is much fever;® people rumour it about that the very 
sparrows get fever and say that the cause of the malaria is the 
mountain range on the north (i.e. Munughul). 

Kand-i-badam (Village of the Almond) is a dependency of j 
Khujand ; though it is not a township (qasba) it is rather a good 

* Khujand to Andijan 187 m. 2 fur. (Kostenko ii, 29-31) and, helped out by 
the time-table of the Transcaspian Railway, from Khujand to Samarkand 
appears to be some 1 54 m. 5^ fur, 

* Both men arc still honoured in Khujand (Kostenko i, 348). For Khwaja 
Kamil's Life and Diwdn, see Rieu ii, 632 and Ousclcy’s Persian Poets p. J02, 

Cf. f. 836 and note. 

kiib artiiq dm, perhaps brought to Hindustan where Babur wrote the 
statement. 

* Turkish arrow-flight, London, 1791, 482 yards. 

® I have found the following forms of this nanic.^IIai. 3 IS., Al.'nughd ; 
Pers. trans. and Meras., Myoghil ; liminsky, Jldugh:! ; Mims. Mtoughuil; 
R^lus, Schuyler and Kostenko, Mogul Tau ; Nalivkinc, " d'apres Fed- 
tschenko,” Mont Mogol ; Fr. Map of 1904, M. Muzbek. It is the western end 
of the Kurama Range (Kindir Tau), which comes out to the bed of the Sir, is 
26^ mil^ long and rises to 4000 ft. (Kostunko, i, loi). Von Schwarz describes 
it as being quite bare ; various writers ascribe climatic evil to it. 

° Pers. trans. ahu-i-safed. Cf. f. 3d note. 

J These words translate into Cervus maral, the Asiatic Wapiti, and to this 
Babur may apply them. Dictionaries explain maril as meaning hind 01 dm 
but numerous books of travel and Natural History show tliat it has wider 
application as a generic name, i.e. deer. The two words biighii and marSl 
appew to me to be used as e.g, drake and duck are used. Maral and duck can , 
both imply the female sex, but also both are generic, perhaps primarily so. 

Cf. for further mention of bughii-viardl f. 2 19 and f. 276. For uses of the word 
matSl. see the writings e.g. of Atkinson, Kostenko (iii, 69), Lyddekcr, Littledale, 
Selous, Ronaldshay, Church (Chinese Turkistan), Biddulph (Forsyth's Mission). 

® Cf. f. 2 and note. 
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approach to one {qasbacha). Its almonds are excellent, hence 
its name ; they all go to Hormuz or to Hindustan. It is five or Kol. 
sixylg/ioc/t^ east of Khujand. 

Between Kand-i-badam and Khujand lies the waste known as 
Ha Darwesh. In this there is always (hamesha) wind; from it 
wind goes always (hamesha) to Marghlnan on its east; from it 
wind comes continually (da’im) to Khujand on its west,® It has 
violent, whirling winds. People say that some darweshes, en- 
countering a whirlwind in this desert,® lost one another and 
kept crying, “ Hay Darv. esh ! Hay Darwesh !” till all had perished, 
and that the waste has been called Ha Darwesh ever since. 

Of the townships on the north of the Saihun River one is 
Akhsl. In books they write it AkhsTkIt* and for this reason the 

1 Schuyler (ii, 3), iS m. 

® ijai. MS. Hanuskii bit (/cslillJ yil btirdur. ^{ayghhtangha Aim sharqi dur, 
bnmeshn niiiiulin y U ISrur ; Kliiijuisdgliii him gharibi ditr, da'im miindin yil 
kitiir. 

This is a juizzlins jiassage. It stems to say that wind always goes east and 
west from the steppe as from a generating centre. E. and de C. have given it 
alternative directions, cast or west, but there is little poiiit in saying tlus of 
wind in a valley hemmed in on the nortn and the south. Babur limits his 

Stement to the steppe lying in the contracted mouth of the Farghdna valley 
(pace Schuyler ii, 51) where .special climatic conditions e.\ist such as (a) dii'er- 
ence in temperature on the two sides of the Khujand narrows stnd currei'it 
resulting from this difference, — (A) the heating of the narrows by sun-hea< 
reflected from the Mogol-tau, — and (c) the inrush of westerly .wind over 
Mirza Eabat. Local knowledge only can guide a translator safely but Babur's 
tlirectness of speech compels belief in the significance of his u-ords and this 
particularly when wliat he says Ls unexpected. He calls the Ha Darwesh a 
whirling wind and this it still-is. Thinkabicatleastit is that a strong westerly 
current (the prevailing wind of Farghana) entering over Wii'za Rabat and 
ittcomiiig, as it docs become, the whirlwind of Ha Darrve.sh on the hemmed-in 
stepjte, — Itecnming so perliaps by conflict rvith the hotter indraught through 
the Gates of Khiijanil — might force that indraught back into the Khujand 
Narrows (in the way c.g. that one Nile in flood forces back the other), and at 
Khujand create an easterly current. .\U the manuscripts agree in writing 
to (g/i«) Margiiinaii and to (g/iw) Khujand. It may be observed that, looking 
at the map, it appears somewhat strange that Babur should take, for his 
wind objective, a place so distant from his (defined) Ha Darwesh and seem- 
ingly so screened by its near hills as is Marghinan. But that westerly winds are 
prevalent in Marghinan is seen e.g. in Middendorff’s Einblihke in den Farghana 
Thai (p. 112). Cf. Reclus vi, 54.7; Schuyler ii, 51 ; Cahun’s Hisloire du 
Khanat de. Kliokaiidp. 28 and Sven Hedin’s DtocA U'uslen s.n. bwdn. 

^ badiya ; a word perhaps selected as punning on bad. wind. 

* i.e. Akhsi Village. This word is .sometimes spelled .^khsikls but as the 
old name of the place was Akhsi-kmt, it may be conjectured at least that the 
fa'i masallasa of Akhsikij represents the three points due for the nfijt and 
is of hint. Of those writing Akhsikit may be mentioned the I.Iai. and Kehr's 
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poet Asiru-d-din is known as AkhstkUh After Andijan no town- 
ship in Farghana is larger than Akhsl. It is nine yighach^ by 
road to the west of Andijan. ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza made it his 
capital.® The Saihun River flows below its walled town 
{qurghdit). This stands above a great ravine {buland jar) and it 
has deep ravines {‘umiq jarldr) in place of a moat. When ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirza made it his capital, he once or twice cut other 
ravines from the outer ones. In all Farghana no fort is so 
strong as AkhsT. *Its suburbs extend some two miles further 
Foi. s- than the walled town.* People seem to have made of Akhsl the 
saying [iimal), “ Where is the village ? Where are the trees ?” 
{Dih kujd? Dirakhtan kujd?) Its melons are excellent; they 
call one kind Mir Timurl ; whether in the world there is another 
to equal it is not known. The melons of Bukhara are famous; 
when I took Samarkand,. I had some brought from there and 
some from Akhsl ; they were cut up at an . ntertainment and 
nothing from Bukhara compared with those from Akhsl. The 
fowling and hunting of Akhsl are very good indeed ; aq klyJk 
abound in the waste on the Akhsl side of the Saihun ; in the 
jungle on the Andijan side hfighR-maroi^ pheasant and hare are 
had, all in very good condition. 

Again there is Kasan, rather a small township to the north 
of Akhsl. From Kasan the Akhsi water comes in the same way 
as the Andijan water comes from Aush. Kasan has excellent 
air and beautiful little gardens (baghcha). As these gardens all 
lie along the bed of the torrent (sa’z) people call them the “ fine 
front of thecoat.’’^ Between Kasanis and Aushls there is rivalry 
about the beauty and climate of their townships. 

MSS. (the Elph. MS. l\ere has a lacuna) the Zafar-nama (Bib. Ind. i. 44) and 
Ibn Haukal (Ouseley p. 270) ; and of those writing the word with the jia’f 
musallaiia (i.e. as Akhsikis), Yaqufs Diet, i, 162, Reinaud's Abu’I-feda I. ii, 
225-6, Ilminsky (p. 5) departing from his source, and I.O. Cat. (Ethe) No. 1029. 
It may he observed that Ibn Haukal (Ouseley p. 280) writes Banakas for 
Banakat. For .^siru’d-din AkltslkUi, see Rieu ii, 563 ; Daulat Shah (Browne) 
p. I2I and Ethe 1 , 0 . Cat. No. 1029. 

t Measured on the French military map of 1904, this may be 80 kil i.e- 
50 miles. 

® Concerning several difficult passages in the rest of Babur’s account of 
Akhsl, see Appendix A. 

’ The W.-i-B. here translates biighii-tiiarSl by gazawn and the same word is 
entered, under -line, in the Ilaii MS. C/. f . 36 and note and f. 4 and note. 

* postln pesh b:r:k. This obscure Persian phrase has been taken in the 
. following ways : — 
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In the mountains round Farghana are excellent summer- 
pastures (ylldq). There, and nowhere else, the tahalghu ^ grows, 
a tree (yighach) with red bark ; they make staves of it ; they Fol. s». 
make bird-cages of it; they scrape it into arrows;® it is an 
excellent wood {yighach) and is carried as a rarity* to distant 
places. Some books write that the mandrake* is found in these 
mountains but for this long time past nothing has been heard 
of it. A plant called Aylq adtl^ and having the qualities of the 
mandrake (mihr-giydh), is heard of in Yiti-kint f it seems to be 


(o) W.-i-B. I.O. 215 and 217 {i.e. both versions) ceproduce the phrase. 

(6) W.-i-B. MS., quoted by Erskine, p. 6 note, postln-i mUh buna. 

(c) Leyden's MS. Trs., a sheepskin mantle of five lambskins. 

(d) Mems., Erskine, p. 6, a mantle of five lambskins. 

{«) The Persian annotator of the Elph. MS., underlining pesA, writes, pan/, 
five. 

(/) Klaproth (Archives, p. 109). pustini pisck breh, d.h. gieb den vorderen 
Pelt. 

(g) ICehr, p. 12 (Ilminsky p. 6) pastin bUh b:t:h. 

\h) De. C., i, g, fonvnire d'agneau de la premiire qualili. 

The " lambskins " of L. and E. carry on a notion of comfort started by 
their having read sayah, shelter, for TurkI si'», torrent-bed ; de C. also lays 
stress on fur and warmth, but would not the flowery border of a mountain 
stream prompt rather a phrase bespeaking ornament and beauty than one 
expressing warmth and textile softness ? If the phrase might be read as 
postin pesh peril , what adorns the front of a coat, or as posthi pesh bar rah, the 
fine front of the coat, the phrase would recall the gay embroidered front of 
some leathern postins. 

‘ Var. tabarkhuu. The explanation best suiting its uses, enumerated here, 
is Redhouse's second, the Red Willow. Jly husband thinks it may be the 
Hyrcanian Willow. 

* Steiugass describes this as '* an arrow without wing or point ” (barb ?) 
and tapering at both ends ; it may be the practising arrow, t'aKm niigi, often 
headless. 

* tabarrakliiq. Cf. f. 486 foot, for the same use of the wtjrd. 

* yabruju's-sannam. The books referred to by Babur may well be the 
Rauzatu's-safd and the Habibu's-siyat, as both mention the plant. 

■■■ ® The Turki word aylq is explained by Redhouse as awake and alert ; and 
by Meninski and de Meynard as sobered and as a return to right senses. It may 
be used here as a equivalent of mihr in mihr-giyah, the plant of love. 

® Mr. Ney Elias has discussed the position of this group of seven villages. 
(Cf. T. R. p. 180 n.) Arrowsmith's map places it (as Iti-kint] approximately 
where Mr. Th. Radloff describes seeing it i.e. on the FarghSna slope of the 
Kurama range. (Cf. Receuil d'ltinfraires p. i88.) Mr. Th. Radloff came 
into Yiti-kint after crossing the Kindirlik Pass from T^hkint and he enumer- 
ates the seven villages as traversed by him before reaching the Sir. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the actual villages he names may not be those of 
Babur’s Yiti-kint. Wherever the word is used in the Babur-nama and the 
Tarikh-i-rashidi, it appears from the context allowable to accept Mr. Radloff 's 
location but it should be borne in mind that the name Yiti-kint (Seven 
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the mandrake (mihr-giyali) the people there call by this name 
(i.e. SyTq aiiti). There are turquoise and iron mines in these 
mountains. 

If people do justly, three or four thousand men* may be main- 
tained by the revenues of Farghana. 

lb. Historical narrative resumed.)' 

As 'Umar Shaikh Mirza was a ruler of high ambition and great 
preten'slon, he was always bent on conquest. On several 
occasions he led an army against Samarkand ; sometimes he 
was beaten," sometimes retired against his will.* More than 
once he asked his father-in-law into the country, that is to say, 
my grandfather, Yunas Khan, the then Khan of the Mughuls 
in the camping ground (yilrt) of his ancestor, Chagltatai Khan, 
the second son of Chingiz Khan. Each time the Mirza brought 
The Khan into the Farghana country he gave him lands, but, 
partly owing to his misconduct, partly to the thwarting of the 
6 , Mughuls,* things did not go as he wished and Yunas Khan, not 
being able to remain, went out again into Mughulistan. When 
the Mirza last brought The KhSn in, he was in possession of 


villages or towns) might be found as an occasional name of Alti-shahr (Six 
towns). See T.R. s.n. .Alti-shahr. 

t kisfii, person, licrc manifestly fighting men, 

* Elph. MS. f. jb ; First W.-i-B. I.l). 215 f. 4.6 ; Second W.-i-B. I.O. 217 
f. 4 ; Mems. p. 6 ; flminsky p. 7 ; Mims. i. 10. 

The rulers whose affairs an- chror.ichd,at length in the I'arghiina Section 
of the B.N. are, (I) of Timfind Turks, (always styled Mirza). (n) the three 
.Miran-shahi brothers, .\limad, .Mahmud and 'L/mar Shaikh with their .suc- 
cessors, Bai-sunghar, ‘.Mi and Babur; «■) the Bai-iiara, Husain of HarJt; 
(II) of Chingiz Khankls. (always stylcrl Kli.an.) (n) the two Chagliatfii Mughfil 
brothers. Slahmud and .\hmad ; (h) the Shaihaiiid ,\uzbcg, Muhammad 
Shaiblni (Shah-i-bakht or Shaibui) or Sliahi Beg). 

In electing to use the name Shaibaiil. I follow not orily the l.lai. Code.x but 
also Shaibani’s Boswell, Muhammad S<nlili jMirz.i. The Elph. MS. frequently 
uses Shaibaq but its authority down to f. 10.I (l.lai. MS. f. 2436) is not so great 
as it is after that folio, because not till f. 1 9(1 is it a direct copy of Babur’s own. 
It may be more correct to write " the Shaibani Khan ” and perhaps even “ the 
ShaibSjii.” 

® bi tnurSi, so translated because retirement was caused once by the over- 
ruling of Khwaja 'Ubaidu’l-lah AhrSrl. (T.K. p. n .t.) 

* Once the Mirza did not wish Yunas to winter in Aklisi ; once did not expect 
him to yield to the demand of his Mughuls to be led out of tlie cultivated 
country (wililyal). His own misconduct included his attack in Viinas 0^ 
account of .Akhsi and much falling-out with kinsmen. (T.R. s.iiit.) 
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Tashkint, which in books they write Sbasn, and sometimes 
Chach, whence the term, a Chachl, bow.^ He gave it to The 
Khan, and from that date (890AH.-1485AD.) down to 908AH. 
(1503AD.) it and the Shahrukhiya country were held by the 
Chaghatal Khans. 

At this date (i.e., 8g9AH.-i494AD.) the Mughul Khanship j 
was in SI. Mahmud Khan, Yunas Khan’s younger son and a j 
half-brother of my mother. As he and 'Umar Shaikh Mirza’s 
elder brother, the then ruler of Samarkand, SI. Ahmad Mirza ' 
were offended by the Mirza’s behaviour, they came to an agree- 
ment together ; SI. Ahmad Mirza had already given a daughter 
to SI. Mahmud Khan both now led their armies against 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, the first advancing along the south of 
the Khujand Water, the second along its north. 

Meantime a strange event occurred. It has been mentioned 
that the fort of AkhsI is situated above a deep ravine f along 
this ravine stand the palace buildings, and from it, on Monday, 
Ramzstn 4, (June 8th.) ‘Umar Shaikh MlrzS flew, with his 
pigeons and their house, and became a falcon.* 

He was 39 (lunar) years old, having been born in Samarkand, 
in 860AH. (1456AD.) He was SI. Abu-sa'id Mirza’s fourth 
son,® being younger than SI. Ahmad M. and SI. Muhammad 

* i.e. one made of non-warping wood (Steingass), perhaps that of the White 
Poplar. The S/ia/i-ndma (Turner, JIaifon ed. i, 71) writes of a Ch3chi bow and 
arrows of khadang, i.e. white poplar. (H.B.) 

“ i.e. Rabi'a- sultan, married circa 893 AH.-14S8 ad. For particulars 
about her and all women mentioned in the B.N. and the T.R. see Gulbadan 
BegTm's Humayun-mma, Or. Trs. Series. 

® jar, either that of the Kasan Water or of a decply-excavatcd canal. 
The palace buildings are mentioned again on f. i lob. Cf. Appendi-x A. 

* i.e. soared from earth, died. For some details of the accident see A.N. 
(H. Beveridge, i, 220.) 

^ il.S. ii, t92, Firishta, lith. ed, p. 191 and O’Herbelot, sixth. 

It would have accorded with B&bur's custom if here he had mentioned the 
.parentage of his father's mother. Three times (fs. 176. job, 966) he writes 
of “ Shah Sultan Begim ” in a y'ay allowing her to be taken as 'Umar Shaikh's 
own mother. Nowhere, however, does he mention her parentage. One 
even cognate statement only have we discovered, viz. Khwand-amir's (I.I.S. ii, 
192) that ‘Umar Shaikh was the own younger brother {barSdar kburdtar MJiiid) 
of Al^mad and Maliniud. If his words mean that the three were full-brothers. 
‘Umar Shaikh's own mother was Abu-sa'id’s Tarkhan wife. Babur's omission 
(f. 2 lb) to mention his father with A. and M. as a nephew of Darwesh Muh. 
'Tarkhdn would be negative testimony against taking Khwand -amir's statement 
to mean " full-brother,” if clerical slips were not easy and if KhwSnd-amit's 
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M. and SI. Malbmud Mirza. His father, SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza, 
was the son of SI. Muhammad Mirza, son of Timur Beg’s third 
son, Miran-shah M. and was younger than ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, 
(the elder) and Jahangir M. but older than Shahrukh Mirza. 

c. ‘Unidr Shaikh Mirza' s country. 

His father first gave him Kabul and, with Baba-i-KabulI^ for 
his guardian, had allowed him to set out, but recalled him from 
the Tamarisk Valley^ to Samarkand, on account of the Mirzas’ 
Circumcision Feast. When the Feast was over, he gave him 
Andijan with the appropriateness that Timur Beg had given 
Farghana (Andijan) to his son, the elder ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza. 
This done, he sent him off ^vith Khud.’i.I- birdi Tiighchi Tlmur- 
ieish •' for his guardian. 

d. His appearance and characteristics. 

He was a short and stout, round-bearded and fleshy-faced 
Fui. 7. person.^ He used to wear his tunic so very tight that to fasten 
the strings he had to draw his belly in and, if he let himself 
out after tying them, they often tore away. He was not choice 
in dress or food. He wound his turban in a fold {dastar-pech)\ 
all turbans were in four folds (chdr-pech) in those days ; people 


means of information were less good. He however both was the son of 
Jlalimud’s wazir (II. S. ii, 194) and supplemented his book in Babur's presence. 

To a statement made by the writer of the biographies included in Kehr’s 
B.N. volume, that 'U.S.'s amily {aumagh) is not known, no weight can be 
attached, spite of the co-incidence that the Mongol form of aumagh, i.e. aiimah 
means Mutter-leib. The biographies contain too many known mistakes for 
their compiler to outweigh Khwand-amir in authority. 

* Cf. Rauzatu's-safa vi, 26G. (H.B.) 

* Dara-i-gaz, south of Balkh. This historic feast took place at Merv in 
870 AH. (1465 AD.). As ‘Umar Shaikh was then under ten, he may have been 
one of the Mirzas concerned. 

® Khudai-binli is a Pers.-TurkI hybrid equivalent of Theodore ; tiighchi 
implies the right to use or (as hereditary standard-bearer,) to guard the High ; 
Timur-tash may mean i.a. Friend of TTinur (a title not excluded here as borne 
by inheritance. Cf. f. 126 and note), Sword-friend (j.e. Companion-in-arms), 
and Iron-friend (i.c. stanch). Cf, Diet. s.n. Timur-bash, a sobriquet of 
Charles XII. 

’ Elph. and Bai. MSS. qubd yiizluq ; this is under-lined in the Elph. MS. by 
;>a‘ni pur ghosht. Cf. i. 686 for the same phrase. The four earlier trss. viz 
the two W.-i-B., the English and the French, have variants in this passage. 
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wore them without twisting and let the ends hang down.* In 
the heats and except in his Court,, he generally wore the 
Mughul cap. 

e. His qualities and habits. 

He was a true believer (Hamfi imzhabllk) and pure in the 
Faith, not neglecting the Five Prayers and, his life through, 
making up his Omissions.* He read the Qur’an very 
frequently and was a disciple of his Highness Khwaja 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah {Ahrdrl) who honoured him by visits and 
even called him son. His current readings® were the two 
Quintets and the Masnawl-* of histories he read chiefly 
the Shdli-nama. He had a poetic nature, but no taste for 
composing verses. He was so just that when he heard of a 
caravan returning from Khitai as overwhelmed by snow in 
the mountains of Eastern Andijan,® and that of its thousand 
heads of houses (awlluq) two only had escaped, he sent bis 
overseers to take charge of all goods and, though no heirs were 
near and though he was in want himself, summoned the heirs 
from Khuras§n and Samarkand, and in the course of a year 
or two had made . over to them all their property safe and 
sound. 

He was very generous ; in truth, his character rose altogether 
to the height of generosity. He was affable, eloquent and 
sweet-spoken, daring and bold. Twice out-distancing all his 

^ The apposition may be between placing the turban - sash round the 
turban-cap in a single flat fold and winding it four times round after twisting 
it on itself. Cf. f. i8 and Hughes Diet, of Islam s.n. turban. 

* qasdldr, the prayers and fasts omitted when due, through war, travel 
sickness, etc. 

^ rawdn sawadi bar idi ; perhaps, wrote a running hand, De C. i, 13, ses 
lectures courantes Staient . . . 

* The dates of ‘Umar Shaikh's limits of perusal allow the Quintets 
(Khamsatin) here referred to to be those of Ni;4mi and Amir Khusrau of D'Mi. 
The Masnawi must be that of Jal3la'd-din Siimi. (H.B.) 

® Probably below the Xirak (Poplar) Pass, the caravan route much exposed 
to avalanches. 

Mr. Erskine notes that this anecdote is erroneously told as of BS.bnr by. 
Firishta and others. Perhaps it has been confused with the episode on 

f. 2076. Firishta makes another mistaken attribution to Babur, that of 
Ilasan of Yaq'ub's couplet. (H.B.) Cf. f. 136 and Dow's Hindustan ii, 218. 
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braves,^ he got to work with his own sword, once at the Gate 
of AkhsI, once at the Gate of Shahrukhiya. A middling archer, 
he was strong in the fist, — not a man but fell to his blow. 
Through his ambition, peace was exchanged often for war, 
friendliness for hostility. 

In his early days he was a great drinker, later on used to have 
a party once or twice a week. He was good company, on 
occasions reciting verses admirably. Towards the last he 
rather preferred intoxicating confects® and, under their sway, 
used to lose his head. His disposition® was amorous, and he 
bore many a lover’s mark.^ He played draughts a good deal, 
sometimes even threw the dice. 

/. His battles and encounters. 

He fought three ranged battles, the first with Yunas KhSn, 
Foi. 8. on the Saihun, north of Andijan, at the Goat-leap,® a village 
so-called because near it the foot-hills so narrow the flow of 
the water that people say goats leap across.® There he was 
beaten and made prisoner. Yunas Khan for his part did well 
by him and gave him leave to go to his own district (Andijan). 
This fight having been at that place, the Battle of the Goat-leap 
became a date in those parts. 

His second battle was fought on the Urus,^in roriustan, with 
Auzbegs returning from a raid near Samarkand. He crossed 
the river on the ice, gave them a good beating, separated off all 
their prisoners and booty and, without coveting a single thing 
for himself, gave everything back to its owners. 

^ yigUlir, young men, the modem jighit. SSbur uses the word for men 
on the effective fighting strength. It answers to the " brave " of North 
American Indian story ; here de C. translates it by braves. 

* nta'jun. Cf. Von Schwarz p. 286 for a recipe. 

3 mutaiyam, This word, not clearly written in all MSS., has been mistaken 
for yitim. Cf. JRAS 1910 p. 882 for a note upon it by my husband to whom 
I owe the emendation, 

* na'l u dSghi bisyar idi, that is, he had indicted on himself many of the 
brands made by lovers and enthusiasts. Cf. Chardin’s Vovaees ii, 253 and 
Lady M. Montague's Letters p. 200. 

® tika sikrltka, lit. likely to make goats leap, from sihrimSk to iiimp close- 
footed (Shaw). 

* sikrxkan dw. Both sihritku and srhrikdri dir, appear to dictate translation 
in general terms and not by reference to a single traditional leap by one goat. 

’ i.e. Russian ; it is the Arys tributary of the Sir. 
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His third battle he fought with (his brother) SI. Ahmad 
Mirza at a place between Shahrukhiya and Aura-tTpa, named 
Khwa?.^ Here he was beaten. 


g. His country. 

The Farghana country his father had given him ; Tashkint 
and Sairam, his elder brother, SI. Ahmad Mirza gave, and 
they were in his possession for a time ; Shahrukhiya he took 
by a ruse and held awhile. Later on, TashkTnt and Shahrukhiya 
passed out of his hands; there then remained the Farghana 
country and Khujand, — some do not include Khujand in ^ 
Farghana, — and Aura-tipa, of which the original name was 
Aiirushna and which some call Aurush. In Aura-tipa, at the 
time SI. -Ahmad Mirza went to Tashkint against the Mughuls, 
and was beaten on the Chir* (8g3AH.-i488AD.) was Hafif Beg 
Dalddl; he made it over to ‘Umar Shaikh M. and the Mirza 
held it from that time forth. 

x/ 

h. His children. 

Three of his sons and five of his daughters grew up. I, 
Zahiru’d-din Muhammad Babur,® was his eldest son; my 
mother was Qutluq-nigar Khanim. Jahangir Mirza was his 
second son, two years younger than I ; his mother, Fatima- 
sultan by name, was of the Mughul tSmdn-hegs.* Nasir Mirza 
was his third son ; his mother was an Andijani, a mistress,® 
named Umid. He was four years younger than I. 

‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s eldest daughter was Khan-zada 
Begim,® my full sister, five years older than I. The second 

■ Tile Fr. map of 1904 shows Kas, in the elboW of the Sir, which seems to 
represent Kliwas, 

^ l.c. the Chir-chik tributary of the Sir. 

^ Concerning his name, see T.R. p. 173. 

^ i.e. he was a head-man of a horde sub-division, nomuially numbering 
10,000, and paying their dues direct to the supreme Khan. (T.R. p. 301.) 

ghunchachi i.e. one ranking next to the four legal wives, in Turki and^liq, 
whence odalisque. Babur and Gul-badan mention the promotion of several to 
Begim's rank by virtue of their motherhood. , 

“ One of Babur’s quatrains, quoted in the Abushqd, is almost certainly 
addressed to Khan-zada. CJ. A.Q. Review, Jan. 1911, p. 4 ; H. Beveridge’s 
Some verses of Babur. For an account of her marriage see ShaibarCi-ndnia 
(Vambery) cap. xxxix. 
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time I took Samarkand (905AH.-1500AD.), spite of defeat at 
Sar-i-pul,^ I went back and held it through a five months’ siege, 
but as no sort of help or reinforcement came from any beg or 
ruler thereabouts, I left it in despair and got away ; in that 
throneless time (fairat) Kh&n-2a,da. Beglm fell’ to Muhammad 
Shaibaiii Khar^ She had one child by him, a pleasant boy,’ 
Foi 9. named Khurram Shah/ The Balkh country was given to 
him ; he went to God’s mercy a few years after the death of 
his father (gi 6 AH.-i 5 i 0 AD.). Khan-zada Begim was in Merv 
when Shah Isma’il (Safawl) defeated the Auzbegs near that 
town (gi6AH.-r5iOAD.); for my sake he treated her well, giving 
her a sufficient escort to Qunduz where she rejoined me. We 
had been apart for some ten years; when ivluhammadi 
kukrddash and I went to see her, neither she nor those about 
her knew us, althoueh I spoke. They recognized us after 
a time./ 

Mihr-banu Begim was another daughter, Nasir Mlrza’s full- 
sister, two years younger than I. Shahr-banu Begim was 
another, also Na.sir Mirza’s- full-sister, eight years younger 
than I. Yadgar-sulfan Begim was another, her mother 
was a mistress, called Agha-sultan. Kuqaiya-sullan Begim 
was another; her mother, Makhdum-sultan Begim, people 
used to call the Dark-eyed Begim. The last-named two 
were born after the Mlrza’s death. Yadgar-sultan Begim was 
brought up by my grandmother, Aisan-daulat Begim ; she fell 
to ‘Abdu’i-latif SI., a son of Hamza SI. when" Shaibani Khan 
took Andijan and Akhsi (908AH.-J.503AD.). She rejoined me 
when (gi7AH.-i5iiAD.) in Khutlan I defeated l.Iamza SI. and 
other sultans and took Hisar. Ruqaiya-sultan Begim fell in that 
Fol. 9i. same throneless time (/a/raf) to Jani Beg SI. By him 

she had one or two children who did not live. In these days 

* Kelir’s MS. has a passage here not found elsewhere and seeming to be as 

daptation of what is at the top of Hai. MS. f. 88. (Ilminsky, p. 10, ba wujm 

• ■ 

, * tushti, which here seems to mean that she fell to his share on division of 
captives. Muli. Salili makes it a love-match and places the marriage before 
Babur’s departure. Cf. f. 95 arid notes. 

’ aftghldn, Khurram would be about .^ve when given Balkh in dm 
911 All. (1505 AD.). He died when about X2. C/. ll.S. ii, 3O4. 
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of our leisure (fursatlar) ^ has come news that she'has gone to 
God’s mercy. 

,i. His ladies and mistresses. 

Qutluq-nigar Khanim was the second daughter of YGnas 
Khan and the eldest (half-) sister of SI. MahmQd Khan and 
SI. Ahmad Khan. 

•{j. Interpolated account of Babur's mother's family.) 

Y unas Khan d escended from ChaghataT Khan, the second 
son of Chingiz Khan (as follows,) Yunas Khan, son of Wais 
Khan, son pf Sher-‘ali Auglilan, son of Muhammad Khan, son 
■of Khizr Khwaja Khan, son of Tughluq-timur Khan, son of 
Aisan-bugha Khan, son of Dawa Khan, son of Baraq Khan, 
son of Yisuntawa Khan, son of Muatukan, son of Chaghatai 
Khan, son of Chingiz Khan. 

Since such a chance has come, set thou down* now a 
summary of the history of the KhSns. 

Yunas Kh§.n (d. 892 AH.-1487 ad.) and Aisan-bugha Khan 
(d. 866 AH.-T462 AD.) were sons of Wais Khan (d. 832 AH.- 
1428 AD.).® Yunas Khan’s mother was either a daughter or a 
grand-daughter of Shaikh Nuru’d-din Beg, a TurkistanI 
Qipchaq favoured by Timur Beg. When Wais Khan died, the 
Mughul horde split in two, one portion being for Yunas Khan, 
the greater for Aisan-bugha Khan. For help in getting the 
upper hand in the horde, Airzin (var. Airazan) one of the 
Barin tumun-hegs and Beg Mirik Turkman, one of the ChirSs 
iSmdn-hegs, took Yunas Khan (aet. 13) and with him 
three or four thousand Mughul heads of houses (awlluq), to 
Aulugh Beg Mirza (ShdhrukhTi with the fittingness that Aulugh 
Beg M. had taken Yflnas Khan’s elder sister for hi^ son. ‘Ahdu'k 

^ This fatrat imterregnum) was between Babur’s loss of Farghana and his 
^ain of Kabul ; the fursatldr were his days of ease following so cess in 
Hindustan and allowing his book to be written. 

^ qilalingi lit. do thou be (setting down), a verbal form recurriag on f. 22jh 
1 . 2. With the same form (ait)aling, lit. do thou be saying, the' compiler of 
the Abushqd introduces his quotations. Shaw's paradigm, qiling only. Cf. 
A.Q.R. Jan. igii, p. 2. 

“ Kehr’s MS. (Ihninsky p. 12) and its derivatives here interpolate the 
•ctToneous statement that the mns of Yunas were Af&q and Baba KhSns. 


Ful. to. 
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*azlz Mirza. Aulflg h Beg Mirza did not do well by them ; 
some he imprisoned, some scattered over the country ‘ one by 
one. The Dispersion of Airzin became a date in the Mughul 
horde. 

Yunas Khan himself was made to go towards ‘Iraq; one 
year he spent in Tabriz where Jahan Shah Bardnl of the Black 
Sheep Turkmans was ruling. From Tabriz he went to Shiraz 
where was Shahrukh Mirza’s second son, Ibrahim Sultan 
Mirza.® He having died five or six months later (Shawwal 4, 
838 AH.-May 3rd, 1435 AD.), his son, ‘Abdu’l-lah Mirza sat in 
his place. Of this ‘Abdu’l-lah Mirza Yunas Khan became a 
retainer and to him used to pay his respects. The Khan was 
in those parts for 17 or 18 years. 

In the disturbances between Aulugh Beg Mirza and his sons, 
Alsan-bugha Kh 5 n found a chance to invade Farghana; he 
plundered as far as Kand-i-badSm, came on and, having 
plundered Andijan, led all its people into captivity.® SI. Abii- 
<;a«Td Mirza, afte r seizing the throne qf_Sarnackand, led an 
army out to beyond Yangi (Taraz) to Aspara in Maghulistan, 
there gave Alsan-bugha a good beating and then, to 
spare himself further trouble from him and with the fitting- 
ness that he had just taken to wife^ Yonas Kha n’s elder 
sister, the former w ife of ‘ Abdul- ‘^iz-Mirza -{Shalirukhi) , he 
invi ted Yunas Khan fro ni_KhurasarH- and-^raq, made a feast, 
became friends and proclaimed him Khan of the Mughuls. 
Just when he was speeding him forth, the Sagharichi tuman- 
begs had all come into Mughulistan, in anger with Alsan- 
bugha Khan.® (^Yunas Khan went amongst them and took to 
wife Aisan-daulat Begim, the daughter of their chief, ‘Ali-shir 

1 i.e. broke up the horde. Cf. T.R. p. ^4. 

® See i. $6b for his descent. 

a Descendants of these captives were in Kashghar when Haidar was 
writing the T.R. It was completed in 953 ah. (1547 ad.). Cf. T.R. pp. 81 
and 149. 

* An omission from his Persian source misled Mr. Erskine here into making 
Abfi-sa'id celebrate the Khanim's marriage, not with himself but with his 
■ defeated foe, ‘Abdu'l-'aziz who had married her 28 years earlier. 

‘ Aisan-bugha was at Aq SO in Eastern Turkistan ; Yunas Khan’s head- 
quarters were in Yiti-kint, The SSghOrichi tuman was a subdivision of the 
Kunchi MughOls. 
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Beg. They then seated him and her on one and the same 
white felt and raised him to the Khanship.^ 

By this Alsan-daulat Begim, Yunas Khan had thiee 
daughters. Mihr-nigar Khaulm was the eldest ; SI. AbQ-sa‘id 
Mirza set her aside® for v . eldest son, SI. Ahmad Mirza; she 
had no child. In a ti.;'- .i cless time *(905 ah.) she fell to 
ShaibSm Khan ; she left Samarkand® with Shah Be^m for 
KhurasSn (907 ah.) and both csme on to me in Kabul (911 ah.). 

At the time Shaibani Khan was besieging Nasir MirzS in 
Qandahar and I set out for Lamghan* (913 ah.) they went to 
Badakhshan with Khan Mirza (Wais).® When Mubarak 
Shah invited Khan Mirza into Fort Victory,® they were Foi. n 
captured, together with the wives and families of all their 
people, by marauders of Aba-bikr Kashgharl and, as captives to 
that ill-doing miscreant, bade farewell to this transitory world 
(etna 913 AH.-1507 ad.). 

QutlQq-nigar Khanlm, my mother, was Yunas Khan’s 
second daughter. She was with me in most of my guerilla 
expeditions and throneless times. She went to God’s mercy in 
Muharram 911 ah. (June 1505 ad.) five or six months after the 
capture of Kabul. 

Khub-nigar Khanim was his third daughter. Her they gave 
to Muhammad Husain Kurkan Dughlat (899 ah.). She had 
one son and one daughter by him, ‘Ubaid Khan [Aitzbeg) took 
the daughter {Hablbal.'^ When I captured Samarkand and 

Khan kutardilar. The primitive custom was to lift the Khan-designate 
off the ground ; the phrase became metaphorical and would seem to be so 
here, since there were two upon the felt. C/., however, Th. Radloff's Riceuil 
d’lHnSraires p. 326. 

^ qiiyub idi, probably in cbildhoo 

^ She was divorced by Shaibani Khan in 907 in order to allow him to 
make lawful marriage with her niece, Khkn-rSda. 

* This was a prudential retreat before ShaibSni Khan. Cf. f. 21 j. 

® The “Khan” of his title bespeaks his Chaghatai - Mughiil descent 
through his mother, the “IiErza," his Timurid-Turki, through his father. 

The capture of the women was facilitated by the weakening of their travelling 
escort through his departure. Cf. T.R. p. 203. 

® QUa‘-i-zafar. Its ruins are still to be seen on the left bank of the 
Kukcha. Cf. T.R. p. 320 and Kostenko i, 140. For Mubarak SKah Muzaffari 
see f. 2 1 3 and T.R. s.m. 

’’ Habiba, a child when captured, was reared by Shaibani and by him given 
in marriage to his nephew. Cf. T.R. p. 207 for an account of this marriage 
as saving Haidar’s life. * 
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Bukhara (917 AH.-1511 ad.), she stayed behind,^ and when hei 
paternal uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Dughldt came as SI. Sa'Id 
Khan’s envoy to me in Samarkand, she joined him and with 
him went to Kashghar where (her cousin), SI. Sa’id Khan took 
her. Khub-nigar’s son was Haidar Mirza.* He was in my 
service for three or four years after the Auzbegs slew his 
father, then (gi8 AH.-1512 ad.) asked leave to go to Kashghar to 
the presence of SI. Sa'id Khan. 

" Everything goes back to its source. 

Pure gold, or silver or tin.” ^ 

People say he now lives lawfully {(d’ib) and has found the 
right way (iar'iqS)^ He has a hand deft in every thing, 
penmanship and painting, and in making arrows and arrow, 
Fol. ii/f. barbs and string-grips; moreover he is a born poet and in a 
pe^ion written to me, even his style is not bad.® 

'.'Shah BegTm was another ofYQnas Khan’s ladies. Though 
he had more, she and Alsan-daulat Begim were the mothers of 
his children. She was one of the (six) daughters of Shah 
Sultan Muhammad, Shah of Badakhshan,® His line, they say, 
runs back to Iskandar Filkus.’ SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza took 
another daughter and by her had Aba-bikr Mirza.® By this 

^ i.e. she did not take to flight with her husband’s defeated force, but,, 
relying on the victor, her cousin Babur, remained in the town. Cf. T.R. 
p. 268. Her case receives light from Shahr-banu’s (f. i6o). 

® Muhammad Ilaidar Mirza Kiirhan DugJilal ChnghatSl Miigliuf, the 
author of the Tdrlkh-i-rashidi ; b. <jo5 ah. d. 958 ah. (b. 1499 d. 1551 ad.). 
Of his clan, the “ Oghlat ” (Dughlat) Muh. .Salih says that it was called 
“ OghUt ” by Mughuls but Qungur-at (Brown Horse) by Auzbegs. 

® Baz gatadad ha oil-i-klmd hama chiz, 

Zar-i-sdfi u naqra 11 airzin. 

These lines are in Arabic in the introduction to the Anwar-i-suhaili. (H.B.) 
The first is quoted by Haidar (T.R. p. 354) and in Field's Did. of Oriental 
Quotations (p. 160). I understand them to refer here to Gaidar's return to his 
ancestral home and nearest kin as being a natural act. 

* td’ib and tariqa suggest that Haidar had become an orthodox Musalman 
in or about 933 ah. (i 527 ad.). 

® Abu’l-fazl add? music to Haidar’s accomplishments and Haidar’s own 
Prologue mentions yet others. 

‘ Cf. T.R. s.n. and Gul-badan’s H.N. s.n. Ilaram Begim. 

^ i.e. Alexander of Macedon. For modem mention of Central Asian 
claims to Greek descent see i.a. Kostenko, Von Schwarz, Holdich and 
A. Durand. Cf. Burnes* Kabul p. 203 for an illustration of a silver patera 
(now in the V. and A. Museum), once owned by ancestors of this ShSh SultSn 
Muhammad. 

* Cf. f. 6b note 
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shah Begim Yunas Khan had two sons and two daughters. 

Her first-born but younger than all Aisan-daulat Begim’s 
daughters, was SI. Mahmud Khan, called Khanika Khan^ by 
many in and about Samarkand. Next younger than he was 
SI. Ahmad Khan, known as Alacha Khan. People say he was 
called this because he killed many Qalmaqs on the several 
occasions he beat them. In the Mughul and Qalmaq tongues, 
one who will kill (ardiiirgvchi) is called aldchi; Alachi they 
called him therefore and this by repetition, became Alacha.® 

As occasion arises, the acts and circumstances of these two 
Khans will find mention in this history (tdrtkh). 

Sultan-nigar Khanim was the youngest but one of Yunas 
Khan’s children. Her they made go forth {cMqanb idilar) Fol. iz. 
to SI. Mahmud Mir^a: by him she had one child, SI. 
Wair^Khan Mirza), mention of whom will come into this 
history. When SI. Mahmud Mirza died (900 AM.-1495 ad.), 
she took her son off to her brothers in Tasbkint without a 
word to any single person. They, a few years later, gave her 
to Adik (Aung) Sultan,’ a Qazaq sultan of the line of jQjl Khan, 
Chingiz Khan's eldest son. When Shaibani Khan defeated 
the Khans (her brothers), and took Tashkint and Shahrukhiya 
(908 AH.), she got away with 10 or 12 of her Mughul servants, 
to (her husband), Adik Sultan. She had two daughters by 
,-Vdik Sultan ; one she gave to a Shaiban sultan, the other to 
Rashid Sultan, the son of (her cousin) SI. Sa'id Khan. After 
.\dik Sultan’s death, (his brother), Qasim Khan , Khan of the 
Qazaq horde, took her.* Of all the Qazaq klians and sultans, 
no one, they say, ever kept the horde in such good order as he ; 

* i.e. Khan's chilil. 

® The careful pointing of the l.lai. JIS. cleai-s up earlier confusion by 
showing the narrowing of the vowcts from aldchi to alacha, 

® The Elph. Mb. (f. 7) writes Aiiitg, Khan's son. Prestcr John's title, where 
other MSS. have Atiik. Babur's brevity has confused his account of Sultin- 
nigar. Widowed of Mahmud in y(H) ah. she married Adik ; Adik, later, 
joined Shaibani Khan but left him in 908 ah. perhaps secretly, to join his own 
Qaziq horde. He was followed by his wife, apparently also making a private 
departure. As Adik died shortly after yo8 ah. his daughters were bom before 
that date and not after it as has been understood. C/. T.R. and G.B.’s H.N. 
s.nii. ; also Mems. p. 14 and Miins. i, 24. 

* Presumably by tribal custom, yiiihdllk, marriage with a brother's widow. 

Such marriages seem to have been made frequently for the protection of 
women left defenceless. 
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his army was reckoned at, 300,000 men. On his death the 
Khanim went to SI. Sa'id Khan’s presence in Kashghar. 
Daulat-sultan Khanim was Yunas Khan's youngest child. 

Fol. 12b. In the Tashkint disaster (908 ah.) she fell to 'Hmur 
Sulpn, the son of Shaibani Khan. By him she had one 
daughter; they got out of Samarkand with me (918 ah.- 
1512 AD.), spent three or four years in the Badakhshan country, 
then went (923 AH.-1420 ad.) to SI. Sa'id Khan’s presence in 
Kashghar,’^ 

{k. Account resumed of Babur's father's family.) 

In ‘Umar Shaikh Mirra’s haram was also Aulus Agha, a 
daughter of Khwaja Husain Beg; her one daughter died in 
infancy and they sent her Out of the Ifaram a year or eighteen 
months later. Fatima-sultan Agha was another; she was of 
the Mughul tWKan-begs and the iirst taken of his wives. Qara- 
gu2 (Makhdum sultan) Begim was another; the Mirza took her 
towards the end of his life; she was much beloved, so to please 
him, they made her out descended from (his uncle) Minuchihr 
Mirza, the elder brother of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza. He had many 
mistresses and concubines; one, Umid Agha'cha died before 
him. Latterly there were also Tun-sultan (var. Yun) of the 
Mughuls and Agha Sultaiy 

1 . ‘Umar ShaiHli Mlrsa's Amirs. 

There was Khudai-birdi Tughclu Timiir-tash, a descendant of 
the brother of Aq-bugha Beg, the Governor of Hiri (Herat, for 
Timur Beg.) When SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza, after besieging Juki 
Mirza {Shahruklu) in Shahrukhiya (868AH.-1464AD.) gave the 
Farghana country to ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, he put this KhudS- 
Vci. 13. birdi Beg at the head of the Mirza’s Gate.* Khudai-birdi was 

1 Sa'id’s power to protect made him the refuge of several kinswomen 
. mentioned in the B.N. and the T.R. Tliis mother and child reached Kashghar 

in 932 AH. (1526 AD.). 

Here BSbur ends his [interpolated] account of his mother's family and 
resumes that of his father's. 

* Babur uses a variety of phrases to express Lordship in the Lace. Here 
he writes aishikni bashlatib ; elsewhere, aishih ikhtiydri qilmdq and mining 
aishikimda s3h'^ ikhtiyari-qilmaq. Von Schwarz (p. 159) throws light on the 
duties of the Lord of the Gate (vfisAtA Aghasi^. “ Das iliur . . . fuhrt in eine 
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then 25 but youth notwithstanding, hts rules and management 
were very good indeed. A few years later when Ibrahim 
Begchik was plundering near Aush, he followed him up, fought 
him, was beaten and became a martyr. At the time, SI. Ahmad 
Mirza was in the summer pastures of Aq Qachghal, in Aura- 
tlpa, 18 ylghach east of Samarkand, and SI. Abu-sa'id Mirza 
was at Baba Khaki, 12 ylghach east of Hirl. People sent the 
news post-haste to the Mir2a(s),^ having humbly represented it 
through ‘Abdu’l-wahhab Shaghawal. In four days it was carried 
those 120 ylgk&cli of roa.d.^ 

yafiz Muhammad Beg DfddSi was another,' SI. Malik K 5 $h- 
gharl's son and a younger brother of Ahmad Ilajl Beg. After 
the death of Khudai-bIrdI Beg, they sent him to control ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirza’s Gate, but he did not get on well with the 
.■\ndijan begs and therefore, when SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza died, 
went to Samarkand and took service with SI. ^hmad Mirza. 

At the time of the disaster on the Chir, he was in Aura-tips 
and made it over to ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza when the MirzS. 
passed through on his way to Samarkand, himself taking foi- 
service with him. The Mirza, for his part, gave him "the 
Andijan Command. Later on he went to SI. Mahmud Khan 


grosse, vier-eckige, hohe Halle, deren Boden etwa 2 m. fiber den Weg erhoben 
ist. In diescr Halle, wclchc alle passiren muss, der duich das Thor eingebt, 
rcitet Oder lahrt, ist die Thorwachc placiert. Tagsiiter sind die Thore 
liestiindig often, nach Eintritt der Dunkelheitaber wciden dicselbcn grachlos- 
sen und die Schlussel dcra zustandigen Polizeichef abgeliefert. ... Hi den 
envahnten Thorhallcn nehraenin den hoch unabhangigen Gebieten an Bazar^ 
tagen haufig die Richter Platz, urn jedem der irgend «n Anliegen hat, so fort 
Rccht zu sprechen. Die zudiktierten Strafen warden auch gleich in diesem 
sclben locale vollzogcn und eventuell die zum Hangen vcrnrtcilten Verbrecher 
an den Deckbalken aufgehangt. so dass die Bcsucher des Bazars unter den 
gehenkten durchpassieren mussen," •, 

‘ bu khabarnt 'Abdti'l-wahhSb shaghawaldtu 'arza-dasht qllib Mirzigha 
chapturdilar. This passage has been taken to mean that the shaghawal, i.e. 
chief scribe, was the courier, but I think Babur's- words shew that the shaghS- 
wal's act preceded the despatch of the news. Moreover the only accusative 
of the participle and of the verb is khabarnt. ‘Abdu'l-wahhab had been ‘Umar 
Shaikh's and was now Ahmad's officer in Khujand, on the main road ior Afirfi- 
tipa whence the courier started on the rapid ride. The news may have gone 
verbally to 'Abdu'l-wahhab and he have written it on to Ahmad and 
.4bu-sa‘id. 

* Measured from point to point even, the distance appears to be over 
500 miles. Concerning Baba Khaki see H.S. ii. 224 ; ior rapid riding i.a. 
Kostenko iii, cap. Studs. 
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in TSshkint and was there entrusted with the ^ardianship of 
Khan Mirza (Wais) and given Dizak. He had started for Makka ' 
by way of Hind before I took Kabul (910AH, Oct. 1504AD.), but 
he went to God’s mercy on the road. He was a simple person, 
of few words and not clever. 

Khwaja Husain Beg was another, a good-natured and simple 
person. It is said that, after the fashion of those days, he Uiied 
to improvise very well at drinking parties.^ 

Shaikh Mazid Beg was another, my first guardian, excellent 
in rule and method. He must have served [khidinat qllghmt 
dur) under Babur Mirza (Slidhmkhl). There was no greater beg 
in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s presence. He was a vicious person 
and kept catamites. 

'Ali-mazid QHchln was- another he rebelled twice, once at 
AkhsI, once at Tashkint. He was disloyal, untrue to his salt, 
vicious and good-for-nothing. 

IJasan (son of) Yaq'ub was another, a small-minded, good- 
tempered, smart and active man. This verse is his : — 

" Return, 0 Huma, for without the parrot-rtown of thy lip, 

The crow will assuredly soon carry off my bones.” “ 

Fcl. 14. He was brave, a good archer, played polo {chaughdn) well and 
leapt well at leap-frog.* He had the control of my Gate after 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s accident. He had not much sense, was 
narrow-minded and somewhat of a strife-stirrer. 

Qasim Beg Quchvi, of the ancient army-begs of Andijan, was 
another. He had the control of my Gate after Hasan Yaq‘ub 
Beg. His life through, his authority and consequence wa.xed 
without decline. He w-as a brave man; once he gave sorfle 
Auzbegs a good beating when he overtook them raiding near 
Kasan ; his sword hewed away in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s 

* qushiiqlayiu yaklishi aitiira than dur. Eiph. MS. for qiishiiq, liiyfili. 
Qushuq is allowed, both by its root and by usage, to describe improvisations 
of combined dance and song. I understand from Babur’s tense, that his 
information was hearsay only, 

® i.e. of the military class. Cf. Vullcrs s.ii. and T,R. p. .yn. 

® The Huma is a fabulous bird, overshadowing by whose wings brings 
good-fortune. The couplet appears to be addressed to some man. under the 
name Huma, from whom Hasan of Yaq’ub hoped for benefit. 

* khdk-bila ; theSanglahh, (quoting this passage) gives ltliSk-j>:l;k as the 
correct form of the word. 
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presence ; and in the fight at the Broad Ford (YasT-kijit circa 
go 4 AH.-July, i 4 ggAD.) he hewed away with the rest. In the 
guerilla days he went to Khusrau Shah (goy.AH.) at the time I 
was planning to go from the Macha hill-country^ to SL Mahmud 
Khan, but he came back to me in gioAH. (i504AD.)and 1 shewed 
him all my old favour and affection. When I attacked the 
TurkmSn Hazara raiders in Dara-i-khwush (giiAH.) he made 
better advance, spite of his age, than the younger men ; I gave 
him Bangash as a reward and later on, after returning to Kabul, 
made him Humayun's guardian. He went to God’s mercy F**'- «4i*- 
about the time Zainin-dawar was taken {circa gzSAH.-iszzAn.). 

He was a pious. God-fearing Musalman, an abstainer from 
doubtful aliments ; excellent in judgment and counsel, very 
facetious and, though he could neither read nor write {ummiy). 
used to make entertaining jokes. 

Baba Beg’s Baba Quli (‘Ali) was another, a descendant of 
Shaikh ‘Ali Baliadid'.^ They made him my guardian when 
Shaikh Mazid Beg died. He went over to SI. Ahmad Mlrz& 
when the Mirza led his army against Andijan (SggAH.), and 
gave him AQra-tTpa. After SI. Mahmud Mirza’s death, he left 
Samarkand and was on his way to join me (gooAH.) when SI. 

‘Ali Mirza, issuing out of Aura-tipa, fought, defeated and slew 
him. His management and equipment were excellent and he 
took good care of his men. He prayed not ; he kept no fasts; 
he was like a heathen and he was a tyrant. 

‘Ali-dost 'Paghai^ was another, one of the Sagharichi inuuiii- 
begs and a relation of my mother’s mother, Aisan-daulat Beglm. 

I favoured him more than he had been favoured in ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirza’s time. People said, “ Work w'ill come from his 
hand." But in the many years he was in my presence, no 
work to speak of^ came to sight. He must have served SI. ‘5- 
Abu-sa‘Td Mirza. He claimed to have power to bring on rain 
with the jade-stone. He was the Falconer {qi'ishchl), worthless 

' Cf. f. 996. 

- One of Timiir'h begs. 

® t f. uncle on the mother's. skIi- of any rlcgrce, here a ^ramimotlier'S 
brother. The title appears to hare bien given for hie to men related to the 
ruling House. Parallel with it are Madame Mere, Rot'al Uncle, SulUtn Wahda. 

^ kim dlsS biilgiai, perhaps meaning " Nothing of service to me." 
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by nature and habit, a stingy, severe, strife-stirring person, false, 
self-pleasing, rough of tongue and cold-of-face. 

Wais Laghari,^ one of the Samarkand Tughcla people, was 
another. Latterly he was much in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s con- 
fidence; in the guerilla times he was with me. Though some- 
what factious, he was a man of good judgment and counsel. 

MirGhiyas Taghai was another, a younger brother of ‘Ali-dost 
Taghal. No man amongst the leaders in SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza’s 
Gate was more to the front than he ; he had charge of the 
Mirza's square seal® and was much in his confidence latterly. 
He was a friend of Wais Lagharl. When Kasan had been given 
to SI. Mahmud Khan (899AH.-i4g4AD.), he was continuously in 
The Khan’s service and was in high favour. He was a laugheti 
a joker and fearless in vice. 

‘Ali-darwesh Khurdsdnl was another. He had served in the 
Khurasan Cadet Corps, one of two special corps of serviceable 
young men formed by SI. Abu-sa'id Mirza when he first began 
P)l. 15/,. to arrange the government of Khurasan and Samarkand, and, 
presumably, called by him the Khurasan Corps and the Samar- 
kand Corps. ‘Ali-darwesh was a brave man ; he did well in my 
presence at the Gate of Bishkaran.® He wrote the naskh taHlq 
hand clearly.* His was the flatterer’s tongue and in his 
character avarice was supreme. 

. Qarabar-‘ali MtigMl of the Equerries {akhtachl) was another. 
People called him The Skinner because his father, on first 
coming into the (Farghana) country, worked as a skinner. 
Qambar-‘ali had been Yunas Khan’s water-bottle bearer,® later 
on he became a beg. Till he was a made man, his conduct 
was excellent ; once arrived, he was slack. He was full of 
talk and of foolish talk, — a great talker is sure to be a foolish 
one, — his capacity was limited and his brain muddy. 

* Wais the Thin. 

* Cf. Chardin cd. Langles v, 461 and ed. 1723 .\d. v, 183. 

* n.e. of KSsan. Cf. f. 74. Hai MS., erroneously, Samarkand. 

* An occasional doubt arises as to whether a laurl of the text is Arabic 
and dispraises or TurkI and laudatory. Cf. Meras. p. 17 and Mims. i. 3. 

® Elph. and 11 ai. MSS. afidbachi. water-bottle bearer on journeys ; Kehr 
(p. 82) aftabchl, ewer-bearer; Ilminsky (p. 19) akhtachi, squire or groom. 
Circumstances support aftSbaehi. YOnas was town-bred, his ewer-bearer 
wouM hardly be the rough Mughfil, Qaqihar-'afi, useful as an aftSbachi. 
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(I, Historical mrrative.) 

At the ti.-.o 01 umar Shaikh Mirza’s accident, I was in the 
Four Gardens \Chdr-bagii^ of Andijan.* The news reached 
Atidijah on Tuesday, Ramzan 5 (June gth) ; I mounted at once, 
with my followers and retainers, intending to go into the fort 
but, on our getting near the Mirza’s Gate, Shirlm Taghal- took 
hold of my bridle and moved off towards the Praying Place.® 

It had crossed his mind that if a great ruler like SI. Ahmad 
Mirza came in force, the Andijan begs would make over to him Pol. 16. 
me and the country,^ but that if he took me to Auzkint and the 
foothills thereabouts^, at any rate, should not be made over 
and could go to one of my mother’s (half-) brothers, SI. Mahmud 
Khan or SI. Ahmad Khan.® When Khwaja Maulana-i-qazi* 

[Author's note on Khwaja Aiaulina-i-qSzi.) He was the son of SI. 

Ahmad Qazi, of the line of Burhanu’d^Jin 'AIT Qilich’’ and through 
his mother, traced back to SI. Ailik Mast? By hereditary right 


t B 4 bur was Governor of Andijan anu the month being June, would be 
living out-of-doors. Cf. l.l.S. ii. 272 and Schuyler ii, 37. 

* To the word Shetim applies AbfiT-ghazi's explanation of N'uiiim and 
Ilajim, namely, that they arc abbrexdations of Nur and Haji Mu);ammad. 
It explains Sultanim also when used (f. 72) of SI. Muhammad Khanika but of 
Suh.auiim as the name is common with Babur, IJaidar and Gul-badan, i.e. as 
a woman's, Busbecq's explanation is the better, namely, that it means My 
SultSn and is applied to a person of rank and mcan.s._ This explains other 
women's titles c.g. Khanim, my Khan and Akiim (.\klm), Jly Lady. A 
third group of names formed like the last by enclitic 'm (my), may be called 
names of aSection. c.g. Mahim, My Moon, Janfm, My Life. [Cf. Persian 
equivalents.) Cf. .AbuT-ghazi's Shajarat-i-Turhl (Desmaisons p. 272) ; and 
Ogier Ghbelin dc Busbecq's Life and Letters (Forster and Daniel i, 38.) 

* NamSs-gdh : generally an open terrace, with a wall towards the Qibla and 
outside the town, whither on ftsUvai daj's the people go out in crowds to 
pray. (Erskine.) 

* BeglSr (ning) mini u wilayatni tapshurghiiliri diir ; a noticeably idiom- 
atic sentence. Cf. f. 1G6 1 . 6 and 1 . 7 for a repetition. 

* Ma(imGd was in Tashkint, .Ahmad in Kashghar or on the Aq-su. 

* The B.N. contains a considerable number of what are virtually foot- 
notes. They are sometimes, as here, entered in the middle of a sentence and 
confuse the narrative ; they are introduced by him, a mere sign of parenthetical 
matter to follow, and some certainly, known not to be Babur's own. must have 
stood first on the margin of his text. It seems best to enter them as Author's 
notes. 

’ J.S. the author of the Hidfiyat. Cf. f. 3i and note : Blochmann Ayin-i- 
ahbari s.n. qulij and note ; Bellew's Afghan Tribes p. 100. Khilich. 

® Ar. de^, gone. The precision of Babur's words hhanwaialar and 
yusunlSg is. illustrated by the existence in the days of Timur, in Margl.Tnan, 
(Burhfiau’d-din’s township), of a ruler named Ailik Khfin, apparently a 
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i>l, i6A. 


{yiisuHluq) liis high family (khSnwddalSr) must have come to he the 
Refuge {marji') and Pontiffs {Shaikhti'l-isldui] of the (l-'arghina) 
country. 

and the begs in the fort heard of (the intended departure), they 
sent after us Khwaja Muhammad, the tailor,^ an old servant 
ibayrl) of my father and the foster-father of one of his daughters. 
He dispelled our fears and, turning back from near the Praying 
Place, took me with him into the citadel (ark) where I dis- 
mounted. Khwaja Maulana-i-qazi and the begs came to my 
presence there and after bringing their counsels to a head,' 
busied themselves in making good the towers and ramparts of 
the fort.® A few days later, Hasan, son of Yaq'ub, and Qasiin 
QCichin, arrived, together with other begs who had been sent to 
reconnoitre in Marghinan and those parts.'* They also, after 
waiting on me, set themselves with one heart and mine) and with 
zeal and energy, to hold the fort. 

^Meantime SI. Ahmad Mirza took Aura-tipa, Khujand and 
Marghinan, came on to Qaba,® 4 ylghach from Andijan and 
there made halt. At this crisis, Darwesh Gau, one of the 
Andijan notables, was put to death on account of his improper 
proposals ; his punishment crushed the rest. 

Khwaja QazI and Auzun (Long) Ilasan,® (brothel) of Khwaja 
Husain, were then sent to SI. Ahmad Mlrza to ^ay in effect 
that, as he himself would place one of his servants in the 
country and as I was myself both a servant and (as) a son, he 
would attain his end most readily and easily if he entrusted the 
service to me. He was a mild, weak man, of few words who, 
without his begs, decided no opinion or compact (aan), action 


dc.HceiKl.int of Satuq-bughril Khun ( 1 >. 3S4 .Ml.-q94 ad.) so that in Khwaja 
Qu/.i were united two dynasties, (kluhni-iidalur]. one priestly, perhaps also 
regal, the other of bye-gone ruling Khans. Cf. D'Herbelot p. 433 ; Yarkand 
Mission. Hellcw p. 121 ; Tarhirat-i Sulldii Saliiq-bughrd Khan Ghazi I’adskih 
and Tankh-i-nasiri (Raverty s.n.) 

1 darzi : H.S. khaiydt. 

® blr yirgCi (qfiyiib), lit. to one place. 

i.e. reconstructed the earthern dcicnccs. CJ. Von Schwr rz s.n. loess. 

'• They had been sent, presumably, before ’Umar Shaikh's d jath, to observe 
SI. Ahmad .M.’s advance. Cf. f. 6. 

The time-table of the Andfjap Railway has a station, Kouw-a (Qaba). 

' Babur, always I think, calls this man Long Ilasan ; Khw^nd -amir styles 
him Klixyaja Hasan ; he seems to be the brother of one of 'Lfmar Shaikh's 
■athers-in-law, Khwaja Ijusain. 
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or move; they paid attention to our proposal, gave it a harsh 
answer and moved forward. 

But the Almighty God, who, of His perfect power and with- 
out mortal aid, has ever brought my affairs to their right issue, 
made such things happen here that they became disgusted at 
having advanced (i.e. from Qaba), repented indeed that they 
had ever set out on this expedition and turned back with 
nothing done. 

One of those things was this : Qaba has a stagnant, morass- 
like Water,^ passable only by the bridge. As they were many, 
there w’as crowding on the bridge and numbers of horses and foi- 17 - 
camels were pushed off to perish in the water. This disaster 
recalling the one they had had three or four years earlier when 
they were badly beaten at the passage of the Chir, they gave 
way to fear. Another thing was that such a murrain broke 
out amongst their horses that, massed together, they began to 
die off in bands.® Another was that they found in our soldiers 
and peasants a resolution and single-mindedness such as would 
not let them flinch from making offering of their lives® so long’ 
as there was breath and power in their bodies. Need' being 
therefore, when one ylghach from Andijan, they sent Ddrwesh 
Muhammad Tarkhan^ to us; Hasan of Yaq’ub went out from 
those in the fort ; the two had an interview near the Praying 
Place and a sort of peace was made. This done, SI. Ahmad 
Mirza’s force retired. 

Meantime SI. Mahmud Khan had come along the north of 
the Khujand Water and lai,d siege to Akhsl.® In Akhsi was 

‘ batqSq. This word is underlined in the Elph. MS. by dil-dil and in the 
llai, MS. by jam-jama. It is translated in the W.-i-B. by db pur hila, water 
full of deceit ; it is our Slough of Despond. It may be remarhed that neither 
Zenker nor Steingas.s gives to dil-dil or jam-jama the meaning of morass ; the 
Akhat-ndma does so. (H.B. ii, ii 2 .] 

^ tawila tawila aildr yighUib aula Pmshli. I understand the vroid yighiWt 
to convey that the massing led to the spread of the murrian-. 

® jin taratmaqldr i.e. a.s a gift to their over-lord. 

* Perhaps, Babur's maternal great-uncle. It would suit the privileges 
bestowed on Tarkhans if their title meant Khan of the Gi/t 5 .(Tnrld tar, gift). 

In the Bdburndma, it excludes all others. Most of Ahmad’s begs were 
Tatkhans, Arghuns and Chingiz Khanids, some of them ancestors of later 
rulers in Tatta and Sind. Concerning the Tarkhans see T.R. p. 55 and note ; 

A.N. (H.B. s.n.) Elliot and Dowson's History of India 498 . 

* Cf. i. 6. 
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Jahangir Mirza (aet. 9 ) and of begs, ‘Ali-darwesh Beg, Mlrza 
Quli Ki'ikrildash, Muh. Baqir Beg and Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah, Lord 
of the Gate. Wais Ldgharl and Mir Ghiyas Taghai had been 
there too, but being afraid of the (Akhsi) begs had gone off to 
Kasan, Wais Lagharl's district, where, he being Na§ir Mirza’s 
guardian, the Mirza was.'^ They went over to SI. Mahmud 
Foi. tpi. Khan when he got near Akhsi ; Mir Ghiyas entered his service; 
Wais Ldgharl took Nasir Mirza to Si. Ahmad Mirza, who 
entrusted him to Muh. Mazid Tarkhan’s charge. The Khan, 
though he fought several times near Akhsj, could not effect any- 
thing because the Akhsi begs and braves made such splendid 
offering of their lives. Falling sick, being tired of lighting too, 
he returned to his own country {i.e. Tashkint). 

For some years, Aba-bikr Kdshghan DnghliLt,^ bowing the 
head to none, had been supreme in Kashgar an 1 Khutan. He 
now, moved like the rest by desire for my country, came to the 
neighbourhood of Auzkint, built a fort and began to lay the 
land waste. Khwaja Qazi and several begs were appointed to 
drive him out. When they came near, he saw himself no match 
for such a force, made the Khwaja his mediator and, by a 
hundred wiles and tricks, got himself safely free. 

Throughout these great events, ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s former 
begs and braves had held resolutely together and made daring 
offer of their lives. The Mirza’s mother, Shah Sultan Begim,^ 
and Jahangir Mirza and the household and the begs came 
from Akhsi to Andijan ; the customary mourning was fulfilled 
and food and victuals spread for the poor and destitute.^ 

Fol. iS. In the- leisure ^’■'^m these important matters, attention was 
given to the administration of the country and the ordering of 
the army. The Andijan Government and control of my Gate 
were settled {mukarrar) for ^Jasan (son) or Yaq’ub ; Aush was 
decided on {qardr) for Qasira Quchtu; Akhsi and Marghinan 
assigned (ta’ln) to Auzun Qasan and ‘Ali-dost TaghSi. For the 
rest of ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s begs and braves, to each accord- 

^ beg dtahd, lit. beg lor father. 

* T.R. s.n. Aba-bikr. 

^ Cf. f. 6b and note. 

* faqra » tuasdkin, i.e. those who have food for one day and those who 
have none in hand. (Steingass.) 
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ing to his circumstances, were settled and assigned district 
iwilayat) or land (y'lr) or office (mauja) or charge (jlrga) or 
stipend (wajh). 

When SI. Ahmad Mirza had gone two or three stages on his 
return-march, his health changed for the worse and high fever 
appeared. On his reaching the Aq Su near Aura-tipa, he bade 
farewell to this transitory world, in the middle of Shawwal of j 
the date 899 (mid July 1494 ad.) being then 44 (lunar) years old. 


m./Sl. Alimad Mirza's birth and descent. 

"^e was born in 855 ah. (T451 .ad.) the year in which his father 
took the throne {i.e. Samarkand). He was SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza’s 
eldest son ; his mother was a daughter of Aurdu-bugha Tarkhan 
{Arghm), the elder sister of Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan, and 
the most honoured of the Mirza’s wives/ 


II. His appearance and habits. 

He was a tall, stout, brown-bearded and red-faced man. He 
had beard on his chin but none on his cheeks. He had very Kol. 18* 
pleasing manners. As was the fashion in those days, he wound 
his turban in four folds and brought the end forward over his 
brows. 


0. His characteristics and manners. 

He was a True Believer, pure in the Faith ; five times daily, 
without fail, he recited the Prayers, not omitting them even on 
drinking-days. He was a disciple of his Highness Kbwaja 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah {Ahrdri), his instructor in religion and the 
strengthener of his Faith. He was very ceremonious, particu- 
larly when sitting with the Khwaja. People say he never drew 
one knee over the other^ at any entertainment of the Khwaja. 
On one occasion contrary to his custom, he sat with his feet 
together. When he had risen, the Khwaja ordered the place 
he had sat in to be searched ; there they found, it may have been, 
a bone.® He had read nothing whatever and was ignorant 

' For fashions of sitting, see Taaiai'iftA-t-gwzitfa iVoiraZ-Kowo B.M. Or. 3222. 
Alimad would appear to have maintained the deferential attitude by kneeling 
and sitting back upon his heels. 

® Mr siinkdh bar ihan dur, I understand that something defiling must have 
been there, perhaps a bone. 


3 
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{‘amt), and though town-bred, unmannered and homely. Of 
genius he had no share. He was just and as his Highness the 
Khwaja was there, accompanying him step by step,^ most of his 
affairs found lawful settlement. He was true and faithful to 
his vow and word ; nothing was ever seen to the contrary. He 
had courage, and though he never happened to get in his own 
hand to work, gave sign of it, they say, in some of his en- 
rol. 19. counters. He drew a good bow, generally hitting the duck* 
both with his arrows {aitg) and his forked-arrows {t'lr-giz), and, 
as a rule, hit the gourd® in riding across the lists (maidm). 
Latterly, when he had grown stout, he used to take quail and 
pheasant with the goshawks,^ rarely failing. A sportsman he 
was, hawking mostly and hawking well; since Aulugh Beg 
Mirza, such a sporting pddshah had not been seen. He was 
extremely decorous ; people say he used to hide his feet even in 
the privacy of his family and amongst his intimates. One 
settled down to drink, he would drink for 20 or 30 days at a 
stretch ; once risen, would not drink again for another 20 or 
30 days. He was a good drinker on non-drinking days he ate 
without conviviality (basif). Avarice was dominant in his 
character. He was kindly, a man of few words whose will was 
in the hands of his begs. 

p. His battles. 

He fought four battles. The first was with Ni’mat ArghUn, 
Shaikh Jamal Arghm’s younger brother, at Aqar-tuzi, near 
Zamln. This he won. The second was with ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza at Khwas ; this also he won. The third affair was when 
he encountered SI. Mahmud Khan on the Chir, near Tashkint 
Foi. 19#. (895 AH.-1469 AD.). There was no real fighting, but some Mughul 
plunderers coming up, by ones and twos, in his rear and laying 
hands on his baggage, his great army, spite of its numbers, 

‘ Khwajaning ham ayaghlari arada idi. 

^ ilbdsun, a kind of mallaid {Abushqa), here perhaps a popinjay. Cf. H.S. 
ii. 193 lor Alimad’s skill as an archer, and Payne-Gallwey’s Cross-ioti; p. 225- 

® qabaq, an archer’s mark. Abu’l-ghazi (Kasan ed. p. 18 1 . 5) mentions a 
hen (tiiqiiq) as a mark. Cf. Paync-Gallwey l.c. p. 231. 

^ qirghicha, astar pahimbarius. (Shaw's Voc. Sc^y.) 

( Perhaps, not auarrelsome. 
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broke up without a blow struck, without an effort made, without 
a coming face to face, and its main body was drowned in the 
Chir.^ His fourth affair was with KaiddLt Kukuldash {Mughul), 
near Yar-yilaq ; here he won. 


g. H^ountry. 

'Samarkand and Bukhara his father gave him ; Tashkint and 
Sairam he took and held for a time but gave them to his 
younger brother, ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, after ‘Abdu’l-qjidus 
{Dughlat) slew Shaikh Jamal (Argltiin); Khujand and Aura- 
tipa were also for a time in his possession. 


His children.^ 


His two sons did not live beyond infancy. He had five 
daughters, four by Qataq Begim.^ 

Rabi'a-sultan Begim, known as the Dark-eyed Begim, vras 
his eldest. The Mirza himself made her go forth to SI. Mah- 
mud Khin;^ she had one child, a nice little boy, called Baba 
Khan. The Auzbegs killed him and several others of age as 
unripe as his when they martyred (his father) The Kh5n, in 
Khujand, (914 AH.-1508 ad.). At that time she fell to Jani 
Beg Sultan {Auzbeg), 

Saliha-sultan (Saliqa) Begim was his second daughter; 
people called her the Fair Begim. SI. Mahmud Mirza, after 
her father's death, took her for his eldest son, SI. Mas'ud 
Mirza and made the wedding feast (900 ah.). Later on she 
fell to the Kashghari with Shah Begim and Mihr-nigar Khanim. 

‘Ayisha-sultan Begim was the third. When I was five and 
went to Samarkand, they set her aside for me ; in the guerilla 
times^ she came to Khujand and I took her (905 ah.) ; her one 
little daughter, born after the second taking of Samarkand, 


‘ The T.R. (p. 116 ) attributes the rout to ShaibSui’s defection. The H.S. 
(ii, 192 ) has a varied and confused ac^unt. An error in the T.R. trs. mating 
ShaibSni plunder the Mughuls, is manifestly clerical. 

‘ i.e. condiment, ce qu'on aioute ait pain. 

3 Cf. f. 6 . 

* qaziqlSr ; here, if Babur's, meaning his conflicts with Taipbal, but as 
.the Begim may have been some time in Khujand, the qazSqlar may be of 
Samarlmnd. 


Fol. * 0 . 
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went in a few days to God’s mercy and she herself left me at 
the instigation of an older sister. 

Sultanim Begim was the fourth daughter; Si. ‘Ali Mirza 
took her; then Timur Sultan (Auzbeg) took her and after him, 
Mahd! Sultan (Auzbeg). 

Ma'suma-sultan Begim was the youngest of SI. Ahmad 
Mirza’s daughters. Her mother, Habiba-sultan Begim, was of 
the Arghuns, a daughter of SI. Husain Arghun’s brother. 1 
saw her when I went to Khurasan (912 ah. -1506 ad.), liked her, 
asked for her, had her brought to Kabul and took her (913 ah.- 
1507 AD.). She had one daughter and there and then, went to 
God’s mercy, through the pains of the birth. Her name was at 
once given to her child. 

/ 

'^s. His ladies and mistresses. 

Mihr-nigar Khanim was his first wife, set aside for him by 
his father, SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza. She was Yunas Khan’s eldest 
2 oA daughter and my mother’s full-sister. 

Tarkhan Begim of the Tarkhans was another of his wives. 

Qataq Begim was another, the foster-sister of the Tarkhan 
Begim just mentioned. SI. Ahmad Mirza took her par amours 
{‘ashiqlar btld) : she was loved with passion and was very 
dominant. She drank wine. During the days of her ascendancy 
(iirikltk), he went to no other of his baram; at last he took up a 
proper position (aiilnurdl) and freed himself from his reproach.^ 

^ All the (Turki) Babur-nama MSS. and those examined of the W.-i-B. by 
wilting auUuril (killed) where I suggest to read aulniirdi [devenir comme it faut) 
state that Ahmad killed Qataq\ I hesitate to accept this (1) because the only 
evidence of the murder is one diacritical point, the removal of which lilts 
Ahmad's reproach from him by his return to the accepted rules of a poly- 
gamous household ; (2] because no murder of Q&tAq is chronicled by Khwind- 
amir or other writers ; and (3) because it is incredible that a mild, weak man 
living in a family atmosphere such as Babur, Haidar and Gul-badan reproduce 
for us, should, while possessing facility for divorce, kill the mother of lour 
oiit of his five children. 

Reprieve must wait however until the word tiriklik is considered. This 
Erskine and de C. have read, with consistency, to mean life-time, but if- 
ailnurdi be read in place of aullurdi (killed), tiriklik may be read, especially 
in conjunction with Babur's ‘askiqliklar, as meaning living power or ascendancy. 
Again, if read as from tirik, a small arrow and a consuming pain, tiriklik may 
represent Cupid's darts and wounds. Again itmight be taken as from tirSmdk, 
to hinder, or forbid. 

Under these considerations, it is legitimate to reserve judgment on A^mad. 
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Khan- 2 ada Begim, of the Tlrmfe Khans, was another. He 
had just taken her when I went, at five years old, to Samar- 
kand; her face was still veiled and, as is the TurkI custom, 
they told me to uncover it.’ 

Latif Begim was another, a daughter’s child of Ahmad 5aji 
Beg Dulddi (Barlds). After the Mirza’s death, Hamza SI, took 
her and she had three sons by him. They with other sultans’ 
children, fell into my hands when I took Hiaar (916 ah,-15io ad,) 
after defeating Hamza Sultan and Timur Sultan, I set all free, 

Habiba-sultan Begim was another, a daughter of the brother 
of SI, Husain Arghihiy 

t. His amirs. 

Jani Beg Dulddi (Barlas) was a younger brother of SI, Malik 
Kashghari. SI. Abu-sa'id Mirza gave him the Government of 
Samarkand and SI. Ahmad Mirza gave him the control of 
his own Gate.® He must have had singular habits and Foi. *r. 
manners many strange stories are told about him. One is 
this : — While he was Governor in Samarkand, an envoy came 
to him from the Auzbegs renowned, as it would seem, for his 
strength. An Auzbeg, is said to call a strong man a bull {bukuh) 

“ Are you a bukuh ?” said Jani Beg to the envoy, “ If yon are, 
come, let’s have a friendly wrestle together {kurdshaltng).” 
Whatever objections the envoy raised, he refused to accept. 

They wrestled and Jani Beg gave the fall. He was a brave 
man. 

Ahmad Haj’ (Dulddi Barlds) was another, a son of SI. Malik 
Kashghari. SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza gave him the Government of 
Hiri (Harat) for a time but sent him when his uncle, Jani Beg 

’ It is customary amongst Turks for a bride, even amongst her own lamily, 
to remain veiled ior some time alter marriage ; a child Ls then told to pluck 
off the veil and run away, this tending, it is fancied, to the child's'' own success 
in marriage. (Erskine.) 

* B&bur's anecdote about Jan! Beg well illustrates his caution as a naiiator. 

He appears to tell it as one who knowing the point of a story, le^s up to it. 

He does not affirm that Jani Beg's habits were strange or that the envoy was 
an 'athlete but that both things must have been (lAdn dw) from 'vrhat he 
had heard or to suit the point of the anecdote. Nor does he affiml as of his 
own knowledge that Auz^gs calls a strong man (his zor kishi) a biihuh (bull) 
but says it is so understood (dir imish), 

* Cf. f. 170. 
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died, to Samarkand with his uncle’s appointments. He was 
pleasant-natured and brave. Wafa’i was his pen-name and he 
put together a diw 5 n in verse not bad. This couplet is his : 

I am drank, Inspector, to-aay keep your hand off tne, 

•' Inspect me on the day you cateh me sober." 

Mir ‘Ali-sher Nawa'i when he went from Hiri to Samarkand, 
was with Ahmad HajI Beg but he went back to Hiri when 
SI. Husain Mirza (Bai-qara) became supreme (873 AH.-1460 ad.) 
and he there received exceeding favour. 

Fol. i.\b. Ahmad Haji Beg kept and rode excellent tipUchaqs,^ mostly 
of his own breeding. Brave he was but his power to com- 
mand did not match his courage ; he was careless and what 
was necessary in his affairs, his retainers and followers put 
through. He fell into SI. ‘Ali Mirza’s hands when the Mirza 
defeated Bai-sunghar Mirza in Bukhara (901 ah.), and was then 
put .to a dishonourable death on the charge of the blood of 
Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan.® 

Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan (Arghun) was another, the 
son of Aurdu-bugha Tarkhan and full- brother of the mother of 
SI. Ahmad Mirza and SI. Mahmud Mirza.® Of all begs in 
SI. Ahmad Mirza's presence, be was the greatest and most 
honoured. He was an orthodox Believer, kindly and darwesh- 
like, and was a constant transcriber of the Qu’ran.* He played 
chess often and well, thoroughly understood the science of 
fowling and flew his birds admirably. He died in the height of 
his greatness, with a bad name, during the ti u .:bleB between 
SI. ‘All Mirza and Bai-sunghar Mirza.® 

‘Abdu'l-‘ali Tarkhan was another, a near ndation of Darwesh 
Muhammad Tarkhan, possessor also of his younger sister,® 
that is to say, Baqi Tarkhan’s mother. Though both by the 
Mughul rule {tiira) and by bis rank, Darwesh Mu ham mad 

^ The points of a tipiichaq aie variously stated. If the root notion of the 
name be movement {tip), Erskine's observation, that these horses are taught 
special paces, is to the point. To the verb tiprSmaq dictionaries assign the 
meaning of nmenunt with agitation of mind, an explanation fully illustrated 
in the B.N. The verb describes fittingly the dainty, nervous action of some 
trained horses. Other meanings assigned to tupUchaq are roadster, round- 
bodied and swift. 

*C/. f. 376. » C/.f.66andnote. * mashaf kitdbat qliiir idl. 

‘ Cf. f. 36 and II.S, ii. 271, • sinhiRsi ham mundS idi. 
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Tarkhan was the superior of 'Abdu’l-'all Tarkhan, this Pharoah 
regarded him not at all. For some years he had the 
Government of Bukhara. His retainers were reckoned at Fol. 22. 
3,000 and he kept them well and handsomely. His gifts 
(bakhshish), his visits of enquiry (purshlsh), his public audience 
(dtwdn), his work-shops (dasi-gah), his open-table (shUan) and 
his assemblies (majlis) were all like a king’s. He was a strict 
disciplinarian, a tyrannical, vicious, self-infatuated person. 
ShaibanI Khan, though not his retainer, was with him for a 
time ; most of the lesser (Shaiban) sultans did themselves take 
service with him. This same ‘Abdu'l-‘all Tarkhan was the 
cause of Shaibani Khan’s rise to such a height and of the down- 
fall of such ancient dynasties.^ 

Sayyid Yusuf, the Grey Wolfer® was another ; his grandfather 
will have come from the Mughul horde; his father was favoured 
by Aulugh Beg Mirza (Shalirukhi). His judgment and counsel 
were excellent ; he had courage too. He played well on the 
guitar (qubuz). He was with me when I first went to K&bul ; I 
shewed him great favour and in truth he was worthy of favour. 

I left him in Kabul the first year the army rode out for Hin- 
dustan ; at that time he went to God’s mercy.® 

Darwesh Beg was another; he was of the line ol Alku-timur 
Beg,* a favourite of Timur Beg. He was a disciple of his 
Highness Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah (Ah,rdri), had knowledge of the 
science of music, played several instruments and was naturally ToL 224 . 
disposed to poetry. He was drowned in the Chir at the time of 
SI. Ahmad Mirza's discomfiture. 

Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan was another, a younger full- 
brother of Darwesh Muh. Tarkhan. He was Governor in 
Turkistan for some vears till Shaibani Khan took it froln him. 

His judgment and counsel were excellent; he was an 
unscrupulous and vicious person. The second and third times 

' khana-wadalar, vii. the Chaghatal, the Timurid in two Miran-sh§hi 
branches, 'All’s and Babur’s and the Bai-qara in HarSt. 

* aughlaqchi i.e. player at kiik-bura. Concerning the game, see Shaw’s 
Vocabulary ; Schuyler i, 268 ; Kostenko iii, 82 ; Von Schwarz s.n, baiga, 

3 Zu’l-hijja 910 AH.-May 1505 ad. Cf. f. 154. This statement helps to 
define what B&bur reckoned his expeditions into Hindustan, 

* Aiku (Ayagu)-timur Tarkhan Arghi* d. airca 793 AH.-1391 AD. He 
was a friend of Timur. See Z.N. i, 525 etc. 
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I took Samaikand, he came to my presence and each time I 
shewed him very great favour. He died in the fight at Kul-i- 
malik (918 AH.-1512 ad.^. 

Baqi Tarkhan was another, the son of ‘Abdu’l-‘ali Tarkhan 
and SI. A^jmad Mirra’s aunt. When his father died, they gave 
him Bukhara. He grew in greatness under SI. ‘Ali Mirza, his 
retainers numbering 5 or 6,000. He was neither obedient nor 
very submissive to SI. ‘All Mirza. He fought Shaiblni Khan at 
Dabusi (905AH.) and was crushed; by the help of this defeat, 
ShaibanI Khan went and took Bukliara. He was very fond of 
hawking ; they say he kept 700 birds. His manners and habits 
were not such as may be told ■} he grew up with a Mirza’s 
state and splendour. Because his father had shewn favour 
to Shaibani Khan, he went to the Khan's presence, but that 
inhuman ingrate made him no sort of return in favour and kind- 
23- ness. He left the world at Akhsi, in misery and wretchedness. 

SI. Husain was another. He was known as Qara- 

kuli because he had held the Qara-kiil government- for a time. 
His judgment and counsel were e,xcellent ; he was long in my 
presence also. 

Qull Muhammad Bwghdd^ was another, a quclihi ; he must 
have been a brave man. 

‘Abdu’l-karim hhrii^ was another; he was an Auightir, SI. 
Ahmad Mirza’s Lord of the Gate, a brave and generous man. 

(«. Historical narrative resumed.) 

After SI. Ahmad Mirza’s death, his begs in agreement, sent a 
courier by the mountain-road to invite SI. Mahiniid Mirza.'* 

Malik-i-Muhammad Mlrza, the son of Minuchihr Mirza, SI. 

^ Sndaq ikhlaq u atauiari yuq idi Aim dlsa bulghSi. The Shah-nama 
cap. xviii, describes him as a spoiled child and man of pleasure, caring only 
for eating, drinking and hunting. The Shaibanl-nama narrates his various 
affairs. 

* i.e., cutlass, a parallel sobriquet to qiUch, sword. If it be correct tc 
translate by " cutlass,” the nickname may have prompted Babur's brief 
following comment, mardina than dur, ix. Quli Muti. must have been bravt 
because known as the Cutla!«i. A common variant in MSS. from Buglidd l ‘ 
Baghdad ; Baghdad was first written in the II ai. MS. but is corrected by thf 
scribe to biighdS. 

’ So pointed in the Uai. MS. 1 surmise it a clan-naine. 

* i.e. to offer him the succession. The mountain road taken from AQra-tipl 
would be by Ab-burdan, Sara-tAq and the Kam Rud defile. 
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Abu-sa‘id MikS’s eldest brother, aspired for his own part to 
rule. Having drawn a few adventurers and desperadoes to 
himself, they dribbled away^ from (SI. Ahmad Mirza's) camp 
and went to Samarkand. He was not able to effect anything, 
but he brought about his own death and that of several innocent 
persons of the ruling House. 

At once on hearing of his brother’s death, SI. MahmQd Mirza 
went off to Samarkand and there seated himself on the throne, 
without difficulty. Some of his doings soon disgusted and 
alienated high and low, soldier and peasant. The first of these 
was that he sent the above-named MaJik-i-Muhammad to the Fot *3*- 
Kuk-sarai,® although he was his father’s brother’s son and his 
own son-in-law.’ With him he sent others, four Mirzas in all. 

Two of these he set aside ; Malik-i-Muhammad and one other 
he mart}Ted. Some of the four were not even of ruling rank 
and had not the smallest aspiration to rule; though Malik-i- 
Muhammad Mirza was a little in fault, in the rest there was no 
blame whatever. A second thing was that though his methods 
and regulations were excellent, and though he was expert in 
revenue matters and in the art of administration, his nature 
inclined to tyranny and vice. Directly he reached Samarkand, 
he began to make new regulations and arrangements and to 
rate and tax on a new basis. Moreover the dependants of his 
(late) Highness Khwaja ‘Ubaid’l-lah, under whose protection 
formerly many poor and destitute persons had lived free from 
the burden of dues and imposts, were now themselves treated 
with harshness and oppression. On what ground should hard- 
ship have touched them ? Nevertheless oppressive exactions 
were made from them, indeed from the Khwaja’s very children. 

Yet another thing was that just as he was vicious and tyrannical, 
so were his begs, small and great, and his retainers and followers. 

The Hisaris and in particular the followers of Khusrau Shah 

* Midi. The departuie can hardly have been open because Ahmad’s begs 
favoured Mahmud ; Malik-i-Muhammad’s party would be likely to slip away 
iu small companies. 

’ This well-known Green, Grey or Blue palace or halting-place was within 
the citadel of Samarkand. Cf. f. 37 . It served as a prison from which return 
was not expected. 

* Cf.i. 2 j. He married a fiill-sister of Bai-sunghai. 
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engaged themselves unceasingly with wine and fornication. 
Once one of them enticed and took away a certain man’s wife. 

Foi. 44. When her husband went to Khusrau Shah and asked for justice, 
he received for answer : “ She has been with you for several 
years ; let her be a few days with him.” Another thing was 
that the young sons of the townsmen and shopkeepers, nay ! 
even of Turks and soldiers could not go out from their houses 
from fear of being taken for catamites. The Samarakandis, 
having passed 20 or 25 years under SI. Ahmad Mirza in ease 
and tranquillity, most matters carried through lawfully and with 
justice by his Highness the Khwaja, were wounded and 
troubled in heart and soul, by this oppression and this vice. 
Low and high, the poor, the destitute, all opened the mouth to 
curse, all lifted the hand for redress. 

“ Beware the steaming up of inward wounds, 

For an inward wound at the last makes head ; 

Avoid while thou canst, distress to one heart. 

For a single sigh wih convulse a world.”* 

• 

By reason of his infamous violence and vice SI. Maljimud 
Mirza did not rule in Samarkand more than hve or six 
months. 

* GulistSu Part 1. Story 27, For “ steaming up,” see Tennyson's Lotus- 
eaters Oioric song, canto 8 (H.B.). 
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This year SI. Mahmud Mirza sent an envoy, named * Abdu’ l- 
^ qadus Beg,* to brinj m^_a.-gift from the wed d in g Jie-4Mid- 
ffiade with splendid festivity for his eldest son, Mas‘ud Mirza 
with (Saliha-sultan), the Fair Begim, the second daughter of 
his elder brother, SI. Ahmad Mirza. They had sent gold and 
silver almonds and pistachios. 

There must have been relationship between this envoy and 
Hasan-i-yaq‘ub, and on its account he will have been the man 
sent to make Hasan-i-yaq‘ub, by fair promises, look towards 
SI. Mahmud Mirza. Hasan-i-yaq'ub returned him a smooth 
answer, made indeed as though won over to his side, and gave 
him leave to go. Five or six months later, his manners 
changed entirely; he began to behave ill to those about me 
and to others, and he carried matters so far that he would 
have dismissed me in order to put Jahangir Mirza in my place 
Moreover his conversation with the whole body of begs and 
soldiers was not what should be ; ever}'-one came to know what 
was in his mind. Khwaja-i-Qazi and (Sayyid) Qasim Qiichm 
and ‘Ali-dost Taghai met other well-wishers of mine in the 
presence of my grandmother, Aisan-daulat Begim and decided 
to give quietus to Hasan-i-yaq'ub’s disloyalty by his deposition.' 

Few amongst women will have been my grandmother’s 
equals for judgment and counsel; she was very wise and far- 
sighted and most affairs of mine were carried through under 
her advice. She and my mother were (living) in the Gate- 
house of the outer fort;* Hasan-i-yaq‘ub was in the citadel. 

‘ Etph. MS. f. i6d : First W.-i-B. I.O. 215 /. 19 ; Second W.-i-B. 1.0. 217 
f. 15& ; Memoirs p. 27. 

* He was a Diighlal. uncle by marriage of Haidar Mina and now holding 
Khost for Maljmud. See T.R. s.n. for his claim on Aisah-daulat's gratitude.. 

® task qurgiidn da chiqaf da. Here (as e.g. f. 1106 1. 9) the Second W.-i-B. 
translates task as though it meant stone instead of outer. CJ. f. 47 for ar 

43 
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I When I went to the citadel, in pursuance of our decision, he had 
; ridden out, presumably for hawking, and as soon as he had 
FoL 25.' our news, went off from where he was towards Samarkand. 
The begs and others in sympathy with him,^ were arrested; 
one was Muhammad Baqir Beg; SI. Mahmud Dfilddi, SI. 
Muhammad Dtilddi's father, was another ; there were several 
'more; to some leave was given to go for Samarkand. The 
Andijan Government and control of my Gate were settled on 
(Sayyid) Qasim Qucfwi. 

A few days after llasan-i-yaq‘ub reached Kand-i-badam on 
the Samarkand road, he went to near the Khuqan sub-division 
(au/cJili!) with ill-intent on Akhsl. Hearing of it, we sent 
several begs and braves to oppose him; they, as they went, 
detached a scouting part}' ahead; he, hearing this, moved 
against the detachment, surrounded it in its night-quarters - 
and poured flights of arrows (shtba) in on it. In the dark- 
ness of the night an arrow {awj), shot by one of his own men, 
hit him just (ai7q) in the vent (^dc/idy) and before he could take 
vent (qdchdr],^ he became the captive of his own act. 

" If you have done ill, keep not an easy mind, 

For retribution is Nature’s law,"* 

This year I began to abstain from all doubtful food, my 
obedience extended even to the knife, the spoon and the 
table-cloth ;® also the after-midnight Prayer (tahajjud) was 
Fol. 2 sa less neglected. 


adjectival use of task, stone, with tiie preposition [tdsk) din. The places 
contrasted here are the citadel [ark) and the walled-town (qurghan). The 
chtqar (exit) is the fortified Gate-house of the mud circumvallation. Cf. f. 46 
for another example of chtqar. 

‘ Elph. Ilai. Kehr's MSS., aning btla bar kishi bar beglSrnl tiituruldt. This 
idiom recurs on f. 764 1 . 8, A palimpsest entry in the Elph. MS. produces the 
statement that when Hasan tied, his begs returned to Andijin. 

^ Qai. MS. awi mMnAtiri, underlined by sagh-i-gSu, cows* thatched house.- 
[7*. munkuz. lit. horn, means also cattle.] Elph. MS., oivi tnunlmsh, under- 
lined by dar jd'i hhwab alfakhta, sleeping place. [T. munkush, retired.] 

* The first qSchSr of this pun has been explained as gurez-gSh, sharm-gSh, 
hinder parts, fuiie and vertibre inf/rieur. The H.S. (ii, 273 1 . 3 fr. It.) says the 
wound was in a vital {maqattal) part. 

* From Nhami’s Khvtsrau u Shirin, Lahore lith. ed. p. 137 1 . 8, It is quoted 
also in the A.K, Bib. lud. ed, ii, 207 (H.B. ii, 321). (H.B.). 

* See Hughes Dictionary of Islam s.nn. Eating and Food. 
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{fl. Death of SI. Mahmud, Mlrza.) 

In the month of the latter Rabi‘ (January 1495 ad.), SI. Ma)t- 
mud Mirza was confronted by violent illness and in Six days, 
passed. from the world. He was 43. (lunar) years old. 

b. His birth and lineage. 

He was boro in 857 ah. (1453 ad.), was SI. Abu-sa‘id 
Mirza’s third son and the full-brother of SI. Ahmad Mirza.* 

c. His Appearance and characteristics. /f ' 

He was a short, stout, sparse-bearded and somewhat ill- 
shaped person. His manners and his qualities were good, his 
rules and methods of business excellent ; he was well-versed in 
accounts, not a dinar or a dirham^ of revenue was spent without 
his knowledge. The pay of his servants was never disallowed. 

His assemblies, his gifts, his open table, were all good. Every- 
thing of his was orderly and well-arranged no soldier or 
peasant could deviate in the slightest from any plan of his. 
Formerly he must have been hard set (qdtirdr) on hawking but 
latterly he very frequently hunted driven game.* He carried 
violence and vice to frantic excess, was a constant wine-bibber 
and kept many catamites. If anywhere in his territory, there 
was a handsome boy, he used, whatever means, to have him 
brought for a catamite ; of his begs’ sons and of his sons' begs’ 

sons he made catamites ; and laid command for this service on Foi. 26. 
his very foster brothers and on their own brothers. So 
common in his day was that vile practice, that no person was 
without his. catamite ; to keep one was thought a merit, not to 
keep one, a defect. Through his infamous violence and vice, 
his sons died in the day of their strength [tamdm jnwdn). 

1 C/. f. 66 and note. If ‘Umar Shaikh were Mahmud’s full-brother, his 
name might well appear here. 

* i.e. " Not a farthing, not a half-penny.” 

* Here the Mems. enters a statement, not found in the 'I'urki text, that 
Ma^mfid's dress was elegant and fashionable. 

* n:h:l:tn. My husband has cleared up a mistake [Mems. p. 28 and Mints. 
j, 54) oi supposing this to be the name of an animal. It is explained in the 
A.N, (i, 255. H.B, i, 496] as a Badakhshi equivalent of tasqawal : tasqiwal 
var. tishqSwal, is explained by the Farkang-i-aifart, a Turki-Persian Diet, 
seen in the Mulla Firoz Library of Bombay, to mean rah band hunmda, the 
stopping of the road. Cf. J.K.A.S. igoo p. 137. 
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He had, a taste for poetry and put a diwdn^ together but his 
verse is flat and insipid, — not to compose is better than to 
compose verse such as his. He was not firm in the Faith and 
held his Highness Khwaja 'Ubaidu’l-lah [A^rdrl) in slight 
esteem. He had no heart (yurnk) and was somewhat scant in 
modesty, — several of his impudent buffoons used to do their 
filthy and abominable acts in his full Court, in all men’s sight. 
He spoke badly, there was no understanding him at first. 

d. His battles. 

He fought two battles, both with SI. Husain MIrza {Bd'i- 
qard). The first was in Astarabad; here he was defeated. 
The second was at Chikman (Saraij,* near Andikhud; here 
also he was defeated. He went twice to Kafiristan, on the 
2W. south of Badakhshan, and made Holy War; for this reason 
they wrote him SI. Mahmud Ghdzl in the headings of his 
public papers. 

e. His countries. 

SI. Abu •sa'Id Mirza gave him Astarabad.® After the 'Iraq 
disaster (i.e., his father’s death,) he went into Khurasan. At 
that time, Qambar-'ali Beg, the governor of Hisar, by SI. Abu* 
sa'Id Mirza's orders, had mobilized the Hindustan^ army and 
was following him into ‘Iraq; he joined SI. Mahmud Mirza in 
Khurasan but the Khurasanis, hearing of SI. Husain Mirza’s. 
approach, rose suddenly and drove them out of the country. 
On this SI. Mahmud Mirza went to his elder brother, SI., 
Ahmad Mirza in Samarkand. A few months later Sayyid 
Badr and Khusrau Shah and some braves under Ahmad 

^ t.f. “ a collectioa ot poems in the alphabetical order ol the various end 
rhymes.” (Stcingass.) 

5 At this battle Daulat-shah was present, Cf. Browne’s D.S. for Astarabad 
p. 523 and for Andikhud p. 532. For this and all other references to D.S. 
and II .S. I am indebted to my husband. 

5 The following dates will help out Babur’s brief narrative. Afabrntid 
at. 7, was given Astar&bad in 864 ah. (1459.60 ad.) ; it was lost to llusain at 
Jauz-wiUyat and Mahmud went into KhurAsAn in 865 ah. ; he was' restored 
by his father in 866 ah. ; on his father’s death [873 AH.-1469 as.) he fled to 
Har&t, thence to Samarkand and from there was taken to Ilisar at. 16. Cf. 
D’Herbyot r.n.'Abu-sa'ad ; Il.S. i, 209 ; Browne’s' D.S. p. 322. 

* Presumably the ” Hindustan the Less " of Clavijo (Afarkham p. 3 and 
p. 1 13), approx. Qainbar — 'all’s dbtricts. Clavijo includes Tirmlj under the- 
name. 
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Musktdq^ took him and fled to Qambar-'ali in J^isar. From 
that time forth, SI. Mahmud Mir^a possessed the countries 
lying south of Quhqa (Quhlugha) and the Kohtin Range as far 
as the Hindu-kush Mountains, such as Tirmiz, Chaghanian, 
Ijisar, Khutlan, Qunduz and Badakhshan. He also held 
SL Alimad Mirza's lands, after his brother’s death. 

^ His children. 

He had five sons and eleven daughters. 

SI. Mas'ud Mirza was his eldest son ; his mother was Khan- 
zada Begim, a daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. Bai- 
sunghar Mirza was another; his mother was Pasha (or Pasha) 
Begim. SI. ‘Ali Mirza was another; his mother was an 
Auzbeg, a concubine called Zuhra Begi Agha. SI. Husain 
Mirzt was another; his mother was Khan-zada Begim, a 
grand-daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz ; he went to God’s 
mercy in his father’s life-time, at the age of 13. SI. Wais 
MirzS (MirzS Kh5n) was another ; his mother, Sultan-nigar 
KhSnim was a daughter of Yunas Khan and was a younger 
(half-) sister of my mother. The affairs of these four Mirzas 
will be written of in this history under the years of their 
occurrence. 

Of SI. Mahmud Mirza’s daughters, three were by the same 
mother as Bai-sunghar Mirza. One of these, BSi-sunghar 
Mirza’s senior, SI. Mahmud Mirza made to go out to Malik-i- 
muhammad Mirza, the son of his paternal uncle, Minuchihr 
Mirza.* 

«««*•• 

.-ipive other daughter a were by Khan-zada Begim, the grand- 
daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. The oldest of these, 

^ Perhaps a .Sufi term, — longing for the absent friend. For particulars 
. about this man see II.S. ii, 235 and Browne's D.S. p. 533. 

^ Here in the Ilai. MS. is one of several blank spaces, waiting for information 
presumably not known to Bflbur when writing. The space will have been in 
the archetype of the llai. MS. and it makes for the opinion that the Hai. MS. 
is a direct copy of B&bur's own. This space is not left in the Elph. MS. but 
that MS. is known from its scribe’s note (f. 198) down to f. igS (^ai. MS. 
f. 243i) to have been copied from " other writings ” and only subsequent to 
its f. 198 from Babur's own. Cf. JRAS 1906 p. 88 and 1907 p. 143. 
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(Khan-zada Begim)^ was given, after her father’s death, to AbS- 
bikr {DughldC) Kdshghari. The second was Bega Begim. When 
SI. Husain Mirza besieged Hisar (901 AH.), he took her for 
Haidar Mirza, his son by Payanda Begim, SI. Abu-said Mirra’s 
daughter, and having done so, rose from before the place.® 
The third daughter was Aq (Fair) Begim ; the fourth* — ,was 
betrothed to Jahangir Mirza {aet. 5, ciVca S95 ah.) at the time 
his father, *Umar Shaikh Mirza sent him to help SI. Mahmud 
Mirza with the Andijan army, against SI. Ilusain Mirza, then 
attacking Qunduz.* In 910 .ah. {1504 ad.) when Baqi Chagkdn- 
waited on me on the bank of the .\mu (0.\us), these 
(last-named two) Begiras were with their mothers in Tirmiz 
and joined me then with Baqi’s family. When we reached 

Kahmard, Jahangir Mirra took Begim; one little 

daughter was born ; she now* is in the Badakhshan country 
with her grandmother. The fifth daughter was Zainab-suhan 
Begim ; under my mother’s insistance, I took her at the time 
of the capture of Kabul (910 AH.-Oct. 1504 .ad.). She did not 
become very congenial ; two or three years later, she left the 
world, through small-pox. Another daughter was Makhdum- 
sultan Beg^m, SI. ‘Ali Mirra’s full-sister; she is now in the 
Badakhshan country. Two others of his daughters, Rajab- 
^Itin and Muhibb-sultan, were bv mistresses {ghiinchacht). 

g. His ladies (khwdtvildr) and concubines (sardri). 

His chief wife, Khan-zada Begim, was a daughter of the 
Great Mir of Tirmiz ; he had great affection for her and must 
have mourned her bitterly ; she was the mother of SI. Mas'ud 
Mirza. Later on, he took her brother’s daughter, also called 
KhAn-zada Begim, a grand-daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. 

* The T.R. (p. 330) supplies this name. 

* C/. f. 3sb. This was a betrothal only, the marriage being made in 903 ah. 
Cf. II .S. ii, 260 and Gnl-badan's H.N. 1 . 246. 

3 kehr's MS. supplies Ai (Moon) as her name- bat it has no authority. 
The Elph. MS. has what may be la nim, no name, on its margin and over 
turutunchi (4tb.) its usual sign of what is problematical, 

* See H.S. ii, 250. Here Pir-i-Mut;ammad Ailchi-bugha was dfbwned. 
Cf. f. 29. ■ 

e ChaghAnlan is marked in Erskine's (Mems.) map as somewhere about the 
head of (Fr. map 1904) the llyak Water, a tributary of the Kfifir-nigh^. 

” i.e. when Babur was writing in HindCstaa. 
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She became the mother of five of his daughters and one of his 
sons. Pasha (or Pasha) Begim was another wife, a daughter of 
‘Ali-shukr Beg, a Turkman Beg of the Black Sheep Baharlu 
Aimaq.^ She had been the wife of Jahan-shah {Bardnt) of the 
Black Sheep Turkmans. After .\uzun (Long) flasan Beg of 
the White Sheep had taken Azar-baijan and ‘Iraq from the 
sons of this Jahan-shah Mirza (872 AH.-1467 ad.), ‘Ali-shukr 
Beg’s sons went with four or five thousand heads-of-houses 
of the Black Sheep Turkmans to serve SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza and 
after the Mirza’s defeat (S73 ah. by .Auzun Hasan), came down 
to these countries and took service with SI. Mahmud Mirza. 
This happeried after SI. Mahmud Mirza came to Hisar from 
Samarkand, and then it w'as he took Pasha Begim. She 
became the mother of one of his sons and three of his daughters. 
Sultan-nigar Khanim was another of his ladies ; her descent 
■has been mentioned already in the account of the (Chaghatai) 
Khans. 

He had many concubines and mistresses. His most honoured 
concubine {mu'atabar ghuma) was Zuhra Begi Agh 5 ; she was 
taken in his father’s life-time and became the mother of one son 
and one daughter. He had many mistresses and, as has been 
said, two of his daughters were by two of them. 

h. His amirs. ^ 

Khusrau Shah was of the Turkistani Qipchaqs. He had 
been in the intimate service of the Tarkhan begs, indeed had 
been a catamite. Later on he became a retainer of Mazid*Beg 
(Tarkhan) Arghun who favoured him in all things. He was 
favoured by SI. Mihmud Mirza on account of services done by 
him when, after the ‘Iraq disaster, he joined the Mirza on his 
way to KhurasSn, He waxed very great in his latter days; 
his retainers, under SI. Mahmud Mirza, were a clear five or six 
thousand. Not only Badakhshan but the whole country from 
the Amu to the Hindu-kush Mountains depended on him and 
he devoured its whole revenue {darobast yir idl). His open table 
was good, so too his open hand ; though he was a rough getter,® 

* For his family see t. 556 note to Yar-'ali Baldl. 

^ bd wtijiid iurkliik muhkam paidd hunanda idi. 
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so 

what he got, he spent liberally. He waxed exceeding great 
after § 1 . Mahmud Mirza's death, in whose sons’ time his re- 
tainers approached 20,000. Although he prayed and abstained 
from .forbidden aliments, yet was he black-souled and vicious, 
dunder-headed and senseless, disloyal and a traitor to his salt. 
For the sake of this fleeting, five-daySi world,^ he blinded one of 
his benefactor’s sons and murdered another. A sinner before 
God, reprobate to His creatures, he has earned curse and 
execration till the very verge of Resurrection. For this world’s 
sake he, did his evil deeds and yet, with lands so broad and 
with such hosts of armed retainers, he had not pluck to 
stand up to a hen. An account of him will come into this 
history. 

Pir-i-muhammad Allchl-bugha^ Quchln was another. In 
Hazaraspi’s fight® he got in on challenge with his fists in SI. 
Abu-sa‘id Mirza’s presence at the Gate of Balkh. He was a 
brave man, continuously serving the Mirza (Mahmu<|) and 
guiding him by his counsel. Out of rivalry to Khusrau' Shah, 
he made a night-attack when the Mirza was besieging Qunduz, 
on SI. Husain Mirza, with few men, without arming* and 
without plan ; he could do nothing ; what was there he could 
do againist such and so large a force ? He was pursued, threw 
himself into the river and was drowned. 

Ayub {Begchlk Mtighul)^ was another. He had served in SI. 
Abu-sa‘id MirzS’s Khurasan Cadet Corps, a brave man, Bai- 
sunghar Mirza’s guardian. He was choice in dress and food ; 

* Roebuck’s Oriental Proverbs (p. 232) explains the five of this phrase 
where seven might be expected, by saying that of this Seven days' world (qy. 
days of Creation) one is for birth, another for death, and that thus five only 
are left for man's brief life. 

® The cognomen Ailchi-bUgha, taken with the bearer’s recorded strength of 
fist, may mean Strong man of Ailchi (the capital of Khutan). One of Timur’s 
commanders bore the name. Cf. i. 21b for bUghu as athlete. 

® HazarSspi seems to be Mir Fir Darwesh Haziraspi. With his brother, 
Mir ‘All, he had charge of Balkh. SeeIiausatu’f-fafS'BM..Add. 23506, f. 242{i ; 
Browne’s D.S, p. 432. It may be right to understand a hand-to-hand fight 
between Hazaraspi and Ailchi-b&gha. The affair was in 857 ah. (1453 ad.). 

* ydrdq siz, perhaps trusting to fisticuffs, perhaps without mail. Babur’s 
summary has crnfused the facts. Muf). Ailchi-bug^ was sent by SI. Mal,mud 
Mirza from Ilhar with 1,000 men and did not issue out of Qunduz. (II -S. ii, 
251.) His death occurred not before 895 ah. 

® See T.R. s.nn. Mir Ayub and Ayub. 
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3 l jester and talkative, nicknamed Impudence, perhaps because 
the Mirza called him so. 

Wall was another, the younger, full-brother of Khusrau Shah. 
He kept his retainers well. He it was brought about the 
blinding of SI. Mas'ud Mirza and the murder of Bai-sunghar 
MirzI. He had an ill-word for every-one and was an evil- 
tongued, foul-mouthed, self-pleasing and dull-witted mannikin. 
He approved of no-one but himself. When I went from the 
Qunduz country to near Dushi (910 AH.-1503 ad.), separated 
Khusrau Shah from his following and dismissed him, this 
person (*.«., Wall) had come to Andar-ab and Sir-ab, also in 
fear of the Auzbegs. The Aimaqs of those parts beat and 
robbed him^ then, having let me know, came on to Kabul. 
Wall went to Shaibani Khan who had his head struck off in 
the town of Samarkand. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah Barlds ^ was another ; he had to wife one 
of the daughters of Shah Sultan Mul^ammad (Badakhshtj i.e., 
the maternal aunt of Ab 3 .-bikr Mirza {Mirdn-shdht) and of SI. 
Mahmud Khan. He wore his tunic narrow and pitr skaqq^; he 
was a kindly well-bred man. 

Maitimud Barlds of the Barlases of Nundak (Badakhsh^) 
was another. He had been a beg also of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza 
and had surrendered Karman to him when the Mirza took the 
‘Iraq countries. When Aba-bikr Mifza {Mirdn’-shdhi) came ] 
against Hi?ar with Mazid Beg. Tarkhan and the Black Sheep 
Turkmans, and SI. Mahmud Mirza went off to his elder brother, 
SI. A^mad Mirza in Samarkand, Mahmud Barlds did not 
surrender Hisar but held out manfully.^ He was a poet and 
put a dlwdn together. 

(». Historical narrative resumed). 

When SI. Mahimud Mirz§ died, Khusrau Shah kept the 
event concealed and laid a long hand on the treasure. But 

. * This passage is maae more clear Dy 1. 1200 and f. T2$i. 

3 He is mentioned in 'Ali-sher Nawa'Vs MajSlis-i-nafS'is ; see B.M. Add. 
7875, f. 278 and Rieu's Turkish Catalogue. 

7 full of splits or full handsome. 

* * This i^y have occurred after Abu-sa'id MIrzh’s death whose son A^-bikr 
was. Cf, f . 23 . If so, over-brevity has .obscured the sfat^i^t. 
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how could such news be hidden ? It spread through the town 
at once. That was a festive day for the Samarkand families ; 
soldier and peasant, they uprose in tumult against Khusrau 
Shah. Alimad Haji Beg and the Tarkhani begs put the rising 
down and turned Khusrau Shah out of the town with an escort 
for Uisar. 

As SI. Mahmud Mirza himself after giving Hisar to SI. 
Mas'ud Mirza and Bukhara to Bai-sunghar Mirza, had dis- 
missed both to their governments, neither was present when he 
died. The ]3i?ar and Samarkand begs, after turning Khusrau 
Shah out, agreed to send for Bai-sunghar Mirza from Bukhara, 
brought him to Samarkand and seated him on the throne. 
When he thus became supreme (padshaJi), he was i8 (lunar) 
years old. 

At this crisis, SI. Mahmud Khan {Chaghatdi), acting on the 
word of Junaid Barlds and of some of the notables of 
Samarkand, led his army out to neaV Kan-bai with desire to 
take that town. Bai-sunghar Mirza, on his side, marched out 
in force. They fought near Kan-bai. Gaidar Kuktilddsh, the 
main pillar of the Mughul army, led the Mughul van. He and 
all his men dismounted and were pouring in flights of arrows 
(shiba) when a large body of the mailed braves of Hisar and 
Samarkand made an impetuous charge and straightway laid 
them under their horses’ feet. Their leader taken, the Mughul 
army was put to rout without more fighting. Masses {qdlin) of 
Mughuls were wiped out ; so many were beheaded in Bai- 
sunghar Mirza’s presence,, that his tent was three times shifted 
because of the number of the dead. 

At this same crisis, Ibrahim Sdm entered the tort of Asfara, 
there read Bai-sunghar Mirza’s name in the Khuijba and took 
up a position of hostility to me. 

(Author's note.) Ibrahim Sarii is of the Mingligh people he had 
served my father in various ways from bis childhood but later on had 
been dismissed for some fault. 

The army rode out to crush this rebellion in the month of 
Sha’ban (May) and by the end of it, had dismounted round 

1 mingligh ail^in uur, perhaps of those whose hereditary Command was a 
Thousand, the head of a Ming (Pers. Hazara), f.e. of the tenth of a timin. 
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Asfara. Our braves in the wantonness of enterprise, on the very 
day of arrival, took the new wall^ that was in building outside 
the fort. That day Sayyid Qasim, Lord of my Gate, out- 
striplped the rest and got in with his sword ; SI. Ah.mzd TarnJ)al 
and Muhammad-dost Taghai got theirs in also but Sayyid 
Qasim won the Champion’s Portion. He took it in Shahrukh- 
iya when I went to see my mother’s brother, SI. Mahmud 
Khan. 


{Author's note.) The Championship Portion^ is an ancient usage of 
the Mughul horde. Whoever outdistanced his tribe ^d got in \rith 
his own sword, took the portion at every feast and entertainment. 

My guardian, Khudai-birdi Beg died in that first day’s fight- 
ing, struck by a cross-bow arrow. As the assault was made 
without armour, several bare braves (yiklt yllang)^ perished and 
many were wounded. One of Ibrahim Sdru's cross-bowmen 
was an excellent shot ; his equal had never been seen ; he it 
was hit most of those wounded. When Asfara had been 
taken, he entered my service. 

As the siege drew on, orders were given to construct bead- 
strikes^ in two or three places, to run mines and to make every 
effort to prepare appliances for taking the fort. The siege 
lasted 40 days ; at last Ibrahim Sdru had no resource but, 
through the mediation of Khwaja Moulana-i-qa7.i, to elect to 
serve me. In the month of Shawwal (June 1495 ad.) he came 
out, with his sword and quiver hanging from his neck, waited 
on me and surrendered the fort.' 

Khujand for a considerable time had been dependent on 
'Umar Shaikh Mirza’s Court {dtwdn) but of late had looked 
towards SI. Alimad Mirza on account of the disturbance in 
the Farghana government during the interregnum.® As the 

* giirghan-ning tSshida yangi tarn qiipSrtb sSla diir, I undeistand, iliat 
what was taken was a new circumvallatiun in whole or in part. Such' double 
walls are on record. Cf. Appendix A. 

^ bahadurluq aulush, an actual portion of foo> 

^ i.e. either unmailed or actually naked. \ 

* The old 'English noun strike expresses th'e purpose of the sar-kob. It is 

" an instrument for scraping off what rises above 'Ae n>p " (Welter, whose 
example is grain in a measure). The sar-kob is an erectW of earth or wood, 
as high as the attacked walls, and it enabled besiegers \p strike off heads 
appearing above the ramparts. \ 

* t.e. the dislocation due to ‘Umar Shaikh's death. \ 
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opportunity offered, a move against it also was now made. 
Mir Mughul’s father, ‘Abdu’l-wahhab ShaghdwaP- was in it; he 
surrendered without making any difficulty at once on our 
arrival. . 

Just then SL Mahmud Khan was in Shihrukhiya. It has 
been said already that when SI. Ahmad Mirza came into 
Andijan (899 ah.), he also came and that he laid siege to Akhsi. 
It occurred to me that if since I was so close, I went and 
waited on him, he being, as it were, my father and my elder 
brother, and if bj'e-gone resentments were laid aside, it would 
be good hearing and seeing for far and near. So said. I 
went. 

I waited on The Khan in the garden IJaidar Kukuldash had 
made outside Shahrukhiya. He was seated in a large four* 
doored tent set up in the tiiiddle of it. Having entered the 
tent, I knelt three times,® he for his part, rising to do me 
honour. We looked one another in the eyes;® and he re- 
turned to his seat. After I had kneeled, he called me to his 
side and shewed me much affection and friendliness. Two 
or three days later, I set off for Akhsi and Andijan by the 
KIndirllk Pass.* At Akhsi I made the circuit of my Father’s 

1 Cf, f. 13. The II.S. (ii. 274) places his son, Mir Mughfil, in charge, but 
otherwise agrees with the B.N. 

^ Cf. Clavijo, Markham p. 132. Sir Charles Grandison bent the knee on 
occasions but illustrated MSS. e.g. the B.M. Tawarikh-i-guzida Nasrat-nama 
show that BSbur would kneel down on both knees. Cf. f. 1236 for the fatigue 
of the genuflection. 

' ^ I ^ve translated 'ktirushub thus because it appears to me that here and 
in other places, stress is laid by BS.buT upon the mutual gaze as an episode of 
a ceremonious interview. The verb hiirushmak is often rendered by the 
Persian, translators as darydftan and by the L. and E. Memoirs as to embrace. 
I have not found in the B.N. warrant for translating it as to embrace; 
quchushmciq is BAbur’s word for this (f. 103). Darydftan, taken as to grasp or 
see with the mind, to understand, well expresses mutual gaze and its sequel 
of mutual undersf^ding. Sometimes of course, kurUsh, the interview aoes 
not imply kiirmh, the silent looking in the eyes with mutual understandihg ; 
it simply means se-voyer e.g. i. 17. The point is thus dwelt upon becanse the 
frequent mention of an embrace gives a different impression of manners from 
that made by *' interview " or words expressing mutual gaze. 

* dShin. This word R£clus (vi, 171) quoting from Fedschenko, explains 
as a difiicult rocky defile ; art, again, as a dangerous gap at a high elevation ; 
bel, as an easy low pass ; and katal, as a broad opening between low hills. 
The explanation of kutal does not hold good for Bflbur's application of the 
■word (f, 816) to the Saia-tflq. 
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tomb. I left at the hour of the Friday Prayer (i.e., about mid- ^ 
day) and reached Andijan, by the Band-i-salar Road between 
the Evening and Bedtime Prayers. This road i.e. the Band-i- , 
salar, people call a nine yighdch road.^ 

One of the tribes of the wilds of Andijan is the JigtiSk* a 
numerous people of five or six thousand households, dwelling 
in the mountains between Kashghar and Farghana. They have 
many horses and sheep and also numbers of yaks {qiitds), these 
hill-people keeping yJLks instead of common cattle. As their 
mountains are border-fastnesses, they have a fashion of not 
paying tribute. An army was now sent against them under 
(Sayyid) Qasim Beg in order that out of the tribute taken from 
them something might reach the soldiers. He took about 
20,000 of their sheep and between 1000 and 1500 of their 
- horses and shared all out to the men. 

After its return from the Jigrak, the army set out for Aura- 
tipa Formerly this was held by ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza but it 
had gone out of hand in the year of his death and SI. ‘All 
MirzS was now in it on behalf of his elder brother, BM- 
sunghar Mirza. When SI. ‘Ali Mirza heard of our coming, he 
went off himself to the Macha hill-country, leaving his guardian, 
Shaikh Zu'n-nun Arghun behind. From half-way between 
Khujand and Aura-tipa, Khalifa^ was sent as envoy to Shaikh 
Zu’n-nun but that senseless mannikin, instead of giving him a 
plain answer, laid hands on him and ordered him to death. 
For Khalifa to die cannot have been the Divine will; he 
escaped and came to me two or three days later, stripped bare 
and having suffered a hundred tumdns (1,000,000) of hardships 
and fatigues. We went almost to Aura-tipa but as, winter 
being near, people had carried away their corn and forage, after 
a few days' we turned back for Andijan. After our retirement. 
The Khan’s men moved on the place when the Aur&-tlp 3 

* Cf. f. 4b and note. From BS.bar.’s special mention of it, it would seem 
not to be the'usual road. • 

^ The spelling of this name is uncertain. Variants are many. Concerning 
the tribe see T.R. p. 165 n. 

^ Nij;amu'd-dm ‘All Barlas r see Gul-badan’s H.N. s.n. He served Babur till 
the latter’s death. 
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person^ unable to make a stand, surrendered and came out. 
The Khan then gave it to Muhammad ^usain Kurkan Dughlat 
and in his hands it remained till 908 AH. (1503).® 

^ i.e. Ztl’a-nfln or peraaps tae gamson. 

* f.«. down to ShaibSni's destmction of Chaghatai rule in Tashkint in 
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V ■'/■ 

(a. Sultan Sttsain Mtrza's campaign against Khu^au Shah). 

In the winter of this year, SI. Husain Mirz§, led his army out 
of Khurasan against Hi sSr and went to_o pposite Tirmiz. SI. 
Mas'ud Mirza, for his part, brought an army (from HisSr) and 
sat down over against:* him in Tirmiz. Khusrau ShSh 
strengthened himself in Qunduz and to help SI. Mas'ud Mirza 
sent his younger brother, Wall. They (».i5., the opposed forces) 
spent most of that winter on the river’s banks, no crossing 
being effected. SI. Husain Mirza was a shrewd and experienced 
commander ; he marched up the river,® his face set for Qunduz 
and by this having put SI. Mas'ud Mirza off his guard, sent 
'Abdu’l-latif Bakhshl (pay-master) with 5 or 600 serviceable 
men, down the river to the Kilif feriy. These crossed and had 
entrenched themselves on the other bank before SI. Mas'ud 
Mirza had heard of their movement. When he did hear of it, 
whether because of pressure put upon him by Baqi Chaghanidni 
to spite (his half-brother) Wall, or whether from his own want 
of heart, he did not march against those who had crossed but 
disregarding Wall’s urgency, at once broke up his' camp and 
turned for Hisar.® 

SI. Uusain Mirza crossed the river and then sent, (i) against 
Khusrau Shah, Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza and IbrUhim Husain 
MirzS with Muhammad Wall Beg and Zu’n-pun Arghun, and ^ 

* Elph. MS. f. 23 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 26 and 217 f. 21 ; Mems. p. 35. 

Babnr’s own afiaiis fonn a smaU part ot this year’s record ; the rest is drawn 

from the U.S. which in its turn, uses Babur’s f. 34 and f. 376. Each author 
words the shared material in his own style ; one adding magniloquence, the 
other retracting to plain statement, indeed summarizing at times to obscurity. 
Each passes his own judgment on events, e.g. here I^wSnd-amur’s is more 
favourable to Ilnsain Bai-qara.’s conduct of the BisSr campaign than Babuf 's. ' 
C/. II.S. ii, 256-60 and 274. 

* This feint would take him from the Oxus. 

® Tirmij to I 143 .r, q6m; (Rfeclus vi, 255). 
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( 2 ) against Khutiin, Muzaffar Husain Mirza with Multiatnmad 
BarandHq Barlas. He himself moved for Hisar. 

When those in Hisar heard of his approach, they took their 
precautions ; Sl. Mas'ud Mirza did not judge it well to stay in 
the fort but went off up the Kam Rud valley^ and by way of 
Sara-taq to his younger brother, Bai-sungha.r Mirza in Samar- 
kand. Wali, for his part drew off to (his own district) Khutlan. 
Baqi Chaghaniant, Mahmud Baric % and Quch Beg’s father, SI. 
Ahmad strengthened the fort of Hisar. Hamza SI. and Mahdi 
SI. {Aiizbeg) who ■some years earlier had left Shaibani Khan for 
(the late) SI. Mahmud Mirza’s service, now, in this dispersion, 
drew off with all their Auzbegs, for Qara-tigin. With them 
went Muhammad Dughldt^ and SI. Husain Dughldt and all the 
Mughuls located in the Hisar country. 

Upon this SI. Husain Mirza sent Abu’l-muhsin Mirza after 
SI. Mas'ud Mirza up the K3.m Rud valley. They were not 
strong enough for such work when they reached the defile.* 
There M!rz& Beg Ftringi-bdz* got in his sword. In pursuit of 
Hamza SI. into Qara-tigin, SI. Husain Mirz5 sent Ibrahim 
Tarkhan and Yaq‘ub-i-ayub. They overtook the sultans and 
fought. The Mirza’s detachment was defeated; most of his 
begs were unhorsed but all were allowed to go free. 

(6. Babur's j^eception of the Aiizbeg sulidns.) 

As a result of this exodus, Hamza SI. with his son, Mamaq 
SI., and Mahdi SI. and Muhammad Dughldt, later known as 
Hisdrt and his brother, SI. Husain Dughldt with the Auzbegs 
dependent on the sultans and the Mughuls who had been 
located in HisSr as (the late) SI. Mahmud Mirza’s retainers, 
came, after letting me know (their intention), and waited upon 
me in Ramzan (May- June) at Andijan. According to the 

^ H.S. Wazr-ab valley. 'The usual route is up the IQm Riid and over the 
Mura pass to Sara-tiq. Cf.i.'Sib. 

* t.e. the Hisari mentioned a few lines lower and on f. 996. Nothing o: 
i. 99I1 explains his cognomen. 

^ The road is difficult. Cf, i. 81&. 

* Khwand-amir also singles out one man for praise, SI. Mahmud Mir-i- 
Skkwur ; the two names probably represent one person. The sobriquet may 
refer to skill with a matchlock, to top-spinning {firnagi-baz) or to some lost 
joke. (H.S. ii, 257.-) 
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custom of Tlmuriya sultans on such occasions, I had seated 
myself on a raised seat (tiishdk) ; when Hamza SI. and Mamaq 
SI. and Mahdi SI. entered, I rose and went down to do them 
honour ; we looked one another in the eyes and I placed them 
on my right, bdghish dd} A number of Mughuls also came, 
under Muliammad Hiadrl ; all elected for my service. 

(c. SI. Husain Mlrzd's affairs resumed). 

SI. ^usain Mirza, on reaching Hisar, settled down at once to 
besiege it. There was no rest, day nor night, from the labours 
of mining and attack, of working catapults and mortars. Mines 
were run in four or five places. When one had gone well 
forward towards the Gate, the townsmen, countermining, struck 
it and forced smoke down on the Mirza’s men ; they, in turn, 
closed the hole, thus sent the smoke straight back and made the 
townsmen flee as from the very maw of death. In the end, the 
townsmen drove the besiegers out by pouring jar after jar of 
water in on them. Another day, a party dashed out from the 
town and drove off the Mirza’s men from their own mine’s 
mouth. Once the discharges from catapults and mortars in the 
Mirza’s quarters on the north cracked a tower of the fort ; it 
fell at the Bed-time Prayer ; some of the Mirza’s braves begged 
to assault at once but he refused, saying, “ It is night,” Before 
the shoot of the next day’s dawn, the besieged had rebuilt the 
whole tower. That day too there was no assault; in fact, for 
the, two to two and a half months of the siege, no attack was 
made except by keeping up the blockade,* by mining, rearing 
head-strikes,* and discharging stones. 

^ This pregnant phrase has been found difficult. It may express that 
Babur assigned the sultans places in their due precedence ; that he seated 
them in a row ; and that they sat cross-legged, as men of rank, and were not 
made, as inferiors, to kneel and sit back on their heels. Out of this last 
meaning, 1 infer comes the one given by dictionaries, " to sit at ease," since 
,^e cross-legged posture is less irksome than the genuflection, not to spcak.of 
the ease of mind produced by.honour received. Of. f.iSb and note on Ahmad's 
posture ; Redhouse s.nn. baghUh and bSghdSsh ; and B.M. Taw3.rlkh-i-guzida 
na^rat-nkma, in the Ulnstrations of which the chief personage, only, sits 
cross-legged. 

^ siyasat. My translation is conjectural only. 

3 sar-kob. The old English noun strike, " an instrument for scraping ofi 
what appears above the top," expresses the purpose of the wall-high erections 
of wood or earth (L. agger) raised to reach what shewed above ramparts. Cf, 
Webster. 
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When Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza and whatever (in kiin) troops 
had been sent with him against Khusrau Shah, dismounted 
some i6 m. (3 to 4 ylghdch) below Qunduz,’ Khusrau Shah 
arrayed whatever men (nl ktin) he had, marched out, halted one 
night on the way, formed up to fight and came down upon the 
Mirza and his men. The Khurasanis may not have been twice 
as many as his men but what question is there they were half 
as many more? None the less did such Mirzas and such 
Commander-begs elect for prudence and remain in their en- 
trenchments ! Good and bad, small and great, Khusrau Shah’s 
force may have been of 4 or 5,000 men ! 

This was the one exploit of his life, — of this man who for the 
sake of this fleeting and unstable world and for the sake of 
shifting and faithless followers, chose such evil and such ill- 
repute, practised such tyranny and injustice, seized such wide 
lands, kept such hosts of retainers and followers, — latterly he led 
out between 20 and 30,000 and his countries and his districts 
(pargandl) exceeded those of his own ruler and that ruler’s sons,^ 
— for an exploit such as this his name and the names of his 
adherents were noised abroad for gene>-alship and for this they 
were counted brave, while those tiwiorous laggards, in the 
trenches, won the resounding f: me of cowards. 

Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza marchrd out from that camp and after 
a few stages reached the Algha Mountain of Taliqan® and there 
made halt. Khusrau Shah, in Qunduz, sent his brother. Wall, 
with serviceable men, to Ishkimish, Fulfil and the hill-skirts 
thereabouts to annoy and harass the Mirza from outside also. 
Mu^ibb-‘ali, the armourer, (qurcht) for his part, came down 
(from Wall’s Khutlan) to the bank of the Khutlan V/ater, met 
in with some of the Mirza’s men there, unhorsed some, cut off 
a few heads and got away. In emulation of this, Sayyidim 
‘Ali* the door-keeper, and his younger brother, Quli Beg and 

Presumably lower down the Qundiiz Water. 

* auz pSfishahi u mxrxalarldin artib. 

3 sic. rial. MS. ; Elph. MS. '* near Taliqin ; some W.-i-B. MSS. " Great 
Garden." Gul-badan mentions a TSUiqSn Garden. Perhaps the MirzS. went 
so far east because, ^u'n-nun being with him, he had Qandahhr in mind. 
C/. f. 42 *. 

* i.e. Sayyid Muhammad ‘All. See f.^15 n. to Sherim. Khwaja Changal 
lies 14 m. below Thliqgn on the TaUqan Water.^ . (ErsUne.) 
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Bihlul-i-ayub and a body of their men got to grips with the 
Khurasanis on the skirt of ‘Ambar Koh, near Khwaja Changal 
but, many Khurasanis coming up, Sayyidim ‘All and Baba 
Beg’s (son) Qull Beg and others were unhorsed. 
v/At the time these various news reached SI. Husain Mirza, 
his army was not without distress through the spring rains of 
Hisar; he therefore brought about a peace; Mahmud Barlds 
came out from those in the fort ; HajI Pir the Taster went from 
those outside ; the great commanders and what there was {in 
kirn) of musicians and singers assembled and the Mlrza took 
{Bega Begim), the eldest^ daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza by 
Khan-zada Begim, for Haidar Mirza, his son by Payanda Begim 
and through her the grandson of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza. This 
done, he rose from before Hisar and set his face for Qunduz. 

At Qunduz also SI. Husain Mirza made a few trenches and 
took up the besieger’s position but by Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza's 
intervention peace at length was made, prisoners were ex- 
changed and the Khurasanis retired. The twice*repeated® 
attacks made by SI. Husain Mirza on Khusrau Shah and his 
unsuccessful retirements were the cause of Khusrau Shah’s 
great rise and of action of his so much beyond his province. 

When the Mirza reached Balkh, he, in the interests of Ma 
wara’u’n-nahr gave it to Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza, gave Badi’u’^. 
zaman Mirza’s district of Astarabad to (a younger son), Muzaffar 
Husain Mirza and made both kneel at the same assembly, one 
for Balkh, the other for Astarabad. This offended Badi'u’z- 
zaman Mirza and led to years of rebellion and disturbance.® 

(rf. Revolt of the Tarkhdnls in Sanuirkmd). 

In Ramzan of this same year, the Tarkhanis revolted in 
Samarkand. Here is the story ; — Bai-sunghar Mirza was not so 
friendly and familiar with the begs and soldiers of Samarkand 
as he was with those of IIi?ar.* His favourite beg was Shaikh 

^ f. 276, second. ■ 

* The first was circa 895 AH.-1490 ad. Cf. f. 276. 

^ Babur’s wording suggests that their common homage was the cause of 
Badi'u'z-zamiln's displeasure but see f. 41. . 

* The Mirzfi had grown up with Ilisaris. Cf. 11 . S. ii, 270. 
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"Alndiiii’l'liia Borland whose sans wesre so imtimate with the 
MmzSL that it maife: a leiztion as of Lover and IMo'V'ed. These 


tMmgs dhpleas&d the Tarkh^s and the ^iMiarkaiiidli Etegs; 
Darwe^ Md^aEtinciad Tarkhan went from Bukhara to Qarshi, 
bfO«g&t SL 'AK Mirra to Samarkand and raised him to be 
aopteiiic. People then went to the New' Garden wher-:' Bai- 
sraughar Mirra was, treated him like a prisoner, parted him 
£res«n his foMiswing and took him to the citadel. There they 
seated both mfrr-^ in one place, thinking to send Eai-snnghar 
MiirrI to the Gok Sara! close to the Other Prayer. The Mirra, 


however, ora plea ci necessity, went into one of the paiace- 
boiMiags on the east side of the Bu-stan .Sari!. Tarkhar.is 
stood oatside the doer and -A-ith aim wen: in iiahammad Qull 


QiUhtn and Hasan, the sherbet-se.-.er. To be brief : — gateway, 
leading out to the hack, nt-ast have been bricked np for they 
broke drDwn the ohstacle at ente. Ihe Mirra, got on: o: the 
citadel on the Ka,:'sh!r sice, thmegh the water-oondu.it iii-'-r.u-'l-. 
drespped himself froir. the rampart of the v/ater-v.ay {dii-U/.h, 
and went to Kh-wajaki Khw§.’a's- house in Khwaja Kafs'nir. 
When the Tarkfcarals, in w*aiting at the door, took the precau- 
tion of looking in, they found him gene. Netrt day the Tar-' 
kbSnlswent in a large body to Khv. ajaki Khwaja's gate but the 
Khwiija said, " No and did net give him up. Even they could 
not take him by force, the Khwaja’s dignity was too great for 
them to be able to use force- A few days later, Khwaja Abu’i- 
roak2ram* and .Ahmad Haji Beg and other begs, great and 


small, and soldiers and townsmen rose in a mass, fetched 
the Mirra away from the Khwaja’s house and besieged 
SI- ‘.Ali Mirra and the Tarkhans in the citadel. They 
conld not hold out for even a day; Muh. Marid Tarkhan 
went off throagh the Gate of the Four Roads for Bukhara; 


* As the husband of one of the six Badakhshi he was closdy con- 

necUd with kical laHng booses. See T.R. p. 107. 

3 t.e. Mohammad 'Ubaidal-Ub the elder of Atari’s two sons. d. 91 1 as. 
See Ratha^at-i-ainr<ahaySt (I.O. 633) f. 269-75 i Kkmntttu'l'Oifiya Hth. 

ed. i, 597- 

* Bu yuq Hr, This is not to be. 

'* d. 5^)8 AB. He was not, it woold seem, of the Ahriri family. His own 
had provided PontiSs {Shaihhu‘l~islam) for Samarkand thiongh 400 years. 

cy. Sha^nani-vumo, Vambery, p. 106 ; al^, for character, p, 96, 
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SI. ‘All Mirza and Darwesh Muh.~ Tarkhan were made 
prisoner. 

Bai-sunghar Mirza was In Ahmad Haji Beg's house when 
people brought Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan in. He put him 
a few questions but got no good answer. In truth Darwesh 
Muhammad’s was a deed for which good answer could not be 
made. He was ordered to death. In his helplessness he clung 
to a pillar^ of the house; would they let him go because he 
clung to 'a. pillar? They made him reach his doom (siydsat) 
and ordered SI. ‘All Mirza to the Guk Sarai there to have the 
fire-pencil drawn across his eyes. 

[Author’s note.) The Guk Sarai is one of TimUr Beg's great buildings 
in tile citadel of Samarkand. It has this singular and speciad charac- 
terstiCj if a Timurid is to be seated on the throne, here he takes his 
seat : if one lose his head , coveting the throne, here he loses it ; therefore 
the name Guk Sariil has a metaphorical sense [kinayat) and to say of 
any ruler's son, " They have taken him to the Guk Saitii,'' means, to 
death.* 

To the Guk Sar§.i accordingly SI. ‘Ali MirzS was taken but 
when the fire-pencil w is drawn across his eyes, whether by the 
surgeon’s choice or by his inadvertence, no harm was, done. 
This the Mirza did not reveal at once but went to KhwSja 
Yahya’s house and a few days later, to the TarkhSns in 
Bukhara. 

Through these occurrences, the sons of his Highness KhwSja 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah became settled partisans, the elder (Muhammad 
'Ubaidu’I-lah, Khwajaki Khwaja) becoming the spiritual guide 
of the elder prince, 'the younger (Yahya) of the younger. In a 
few days, Khwaja Yahya followed SI. ‘Ali Mirza to BukharS. 

Bai-sunghar Mirza led out bis army against BukharS. On 
his approach, SI. ‘Ali Mirza came out of the town, arrayed for 
battle. There was little fighting; Victory being on the side of 
SI. ‘All MirzS, BSi-sunghar Mirza sustained defeat.* Abmad 
Hsji Beg and a number of good soldiers were taken ; most of 
the men were put to death. Ahmad Baji Beg himself the slaves 
and slave-women of Darwesh Mul^ammad Tarkhan, issuing out 

* i.e, he claimed sanctuary. 

* Cf, f. 456 and P 6 tis de la Croix’s Histoire de Chingiz Khan pp. 171 and 227 . 
What Tbudr's work on the Gfik SarSl was is a question for archaxilogists.. 
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of Bukhara, put to si dishonourable tieath on the charge of their 
master’s blood. 

(e. Babur moves against Samarkand). 

These news reached us in Andijan in the month of Shawwal 
(mid-June to mid- July) and as we {act. 14) coveted Samarkand, 
we got our men to horse. Moved by a like desire, SI. Mas’ud 
Mirza, his mind and Khusrau Shah’s mind set at ease by SI. 
IJusain MirzS’s retirement, came over by way of Shahr-i-sabz.' 
To reinforce him, Khusrau Shah laid hands {qdpti) on his 
younger brother. Wall. We (three mirzas) beleaguered the 
town from three sides during three or four months; then 
Khwaja Yahya came to me from SI. ‘All Mirza to mediate an 
agreement with a common aim. The matter was left at an 
interview arranged {kurushmak) ; 1 moved my force from Soghd 
to some 8m. below the town; SI. ‘Ali Mirza from his side, 
brought his own ; from one bank, he, from the other, I crossed 
to the middle of® the Kohik water, each with four or five men; 
we just saw one another {kurushub), asked each the other’s 
welfare and went, he his way, I mine. 

I there saw, in Khwaja Yahya’s service, Mull; Bind'% and 
Muhammad Salih the latter I saw this once, the former was 
long in my service later on. After tb’' interview {kurushkdn) 
with SI. ‘Ali Mirza, as winter was near and as there was no 
great scarcity amongst the Samarkandis, we retired, he to 
Bukhara, I to Andijan 

SI. Mas'ud Mirza had a penchant for a daughter of Shaikh 
‘Abdu’l-lah Barlds, she indeed was his object in coming to 
Samarkand. He took her, laid world-gripping ambition aside 
and went back to IJisar 

When I was near Shiraz and Kan-bai, Mabdi SI. deserted to 
Samarkand; IJamza SI. went also from near Zamin butVith 
leave granted. 

^ *.«. over the Altmak Pass. Cf. f. 49. 

^ Hai. MS. aralighigha. Elph. MS. aril, island. 

3 See i. 179& ioi Bitia'i. Muljammad Saliti Mirza. Khwirietni is the author 
of .the Shaibani-nima. 
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(a. Babur's second attempt on Samarkand.) 

This winter, Bai-sunghar Mirra’s affairs were altogether in a 
good way. When ‘Abdu’I-karim Ushrit csune on SI. ‘All Mirza's 
part to near Kufin, Mahdi SI. led out a body of Bai-sunghar 
Mirza’s troops against him. The two commanders meeting 
exactly face to face, Mahdi SI. pricked ‘Abdu'l-karim’s .horse 
with his Chirkas^ sword so that it fell, and as ‘Abdu’l-karim 
was getting to his feet, struck off his hand at the wrist. Having 
taken him, they gave his men a good beating. 

These (Auzbeg) sultans, seeing the affairs of Samarkand and 
the Gates of the (Timurid) Mirzas tottering to their fall, went off 
in good time (dirta) into the open country (?)® for ShaibSni. 

Pleased^ with their small success (over ‘Abdu’I-karim), the 
Samarkandis drew an army out against SI. ‘Ali Mirza * Bai- 
sunghar Mirza went to Sar-i-pul (Bridge-head), SI. ‘Ali Mirza 
to Khwaja Karzun. Meantime, Khwaja Abu’l-mak5ram, at 
the instigation of Khwaja Munir of Aush, rode light against 
Bukhara with Wais Ldghart and Muhammad Baqir of the 
Andijan begs, and Qasim Dulddl and some of the Mirza’s 
household. As thg Bukhariots took precautions when the 
invaders got near the town, they could make no progress. 
They therefore retired. 

» Elph. MS. f. 2/ : W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 306 and 217 f. 25 ; Mems. p. 42. . 

^ i.e. Circassian. Muhammad Salih (Sb.N. Vamb^ry p. 276 1 . 58) speaks of 
other Afizbegs using Chirkas swords. 

3 airtd ydzighd. My translation is conjectural. Airtd impUra t.a. fore- 
sight. Vdziglm allows' a pun at the expense of the sultSns ; since it .can be 
T»d both as to the open country and as for their {next, airtd) misdeed. My 
impression is that they took the opportunity of being outside Samarkand 
with their men, to leave BM-sunghar and make for ShaibSni, then in 
Turldstan. Muhammad Salih also marking the tottering Gate of SI. ‘Ali 
Mirza., left him now, also for Shaibani. (Vambary cap. xv.) 

^ authdg, to amuse a child in order to keep it from crying. 
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At the time when ’ (last year) SI. ‘AH Mirza and I had our 
interview, it had been settled^ that this summer he should 
come from Bukhara and I from Andijan to beleaguer Samar- 
kand. To keep this tryst, I rode out in Ramzan (May) from 
' An dijan , Hearing when close to Yar Yilaq, that the (two) 
Mirzas were lying front to front, we sent Tulun Khwaja 
MUghiil^ ahead, with z or 300 scouting braves {qdzdq yikitldr). 
Their approach giving Bai-sunghar Mirza news of our advance, 
he at once broke up and retired in confusion. That same 
night our detachment overtook his rear, shot a mass (qdltn) of 
his men and brought in masses of spoil. 

Two days later we. reached Shiraz. It belonged to Qasim 
Beg Diilddi ; his ddvogha (Sub-governor) could not hold it and 
surrendered.^ It was given into Ibrahim Sard's charge. After 
making there,, next day, the Prayer of the Breaking of the 
Fast Cldu'l-fitr), we moved for Samarkand and dismounted 
in the reserve (qurugh) of Ab-i-yar (Water of Might). That 
day waited on me with 3 or 400 men, Qasim Ddlddi, 
Wais Ldghari, Muhammad Sighal’s grandson, IJasan,* and SI. 
Muhammad Wais. What they said was this: ‘Bai-sunghar 
Mlrzt came out and has gone back; we have left him there- 
fore and are here for the pddshdh’s service.’ but it was known 
later that they must have left the Mirz^' at his request to 
defend Shiraz, and that the Shiraz affair having become what 
it was, they had nothing for it but to come to us. 

When we dismounted at Qara-bulaq, they brought in several 
Mughuls arrested because of senseless conduct to humble 
village elders coming in to us.° Qasim Beg Qdchin for discipline’s 

1 «.«. with Khwaja Yahya presumably. See I, 38. 

3 This man is mentioned also in the Tawartkh-i-guzida Nasratnama B,M. 
Or. 3222 f. 124b. 

3 H.S., on the last day of Ram^n (June 28th. 1497 ad.). 

3 Muhammad Sighal appears to have been 'a marked man. I quote from 
theT.G.N.N. (seesupra),!, 12 36 foot, the information that he was the grandson 
of Ya'qfib Beg. Zenker explains Sighali as the name of a CbaghatSi family. 
An Ayitb-i-Ya‘qub Begchih Mughul may be an uncle. See f. 43 for aiiotber 
grandson. 

s baz'i kirhan-pint-kUdkha bdsh-siz-qUghSn MughUlldmi tutiib. I take the 
word idsdk in this highly idiomatic sentence to be a diminutive of hU, old 
person, on the analogy of mir, mirdk, mard, mardak. [The II.S. uses KUdk 
(ii, 261) as a proper noun.] The alliteration in kdf and the mighty ad jective 
here are noticeable. 
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sake (siydsat) had two or three of them cut to pieces. It was 
on this account he left me and went to Hisar four or five years 
later, in the guerilla times, (907 ah.) when I was going from 
the Macha country to The Khan.^ 

Marching from Qara-bulaq, we crossed the river {i.e. the 
Zar-afshan) and dismounted near Yam.® On that same day, 
our men got to grips with Bai-sunghar Mirza’s at the head of 
the Avenue. SI. Ahmad Tatnbal was struck in the neck by 
a spear but not unhorsed. Khwajaki Mulla-i-.sadr, Khwaja-i- 
kalan’s eldest brother, was pierced in the nape of the neck® by 
an arrow and went straightway to God’s mercy. An excellent 
soldier, my father before me had favoured him, making him 
Keeper of the Seal ; he was a student of theology, had great 
acquaintance with words and a good style ; moreover he under- 
stook hawking and rain-making with the jade-stone. 

While we were at Yam, people, dealers and other, came out 
in crowds so that the camp became a bazar for buying and 
selling. One day, at the Other Prayer, suddenly, a general 
hubbub arose and all those Musalman (traders) were plundered. 
Such however was the discipline of our army that an order to 
restore everything having been given, the first watch Qahdr) of 
the next day had not passed before nothing, not a tag of 
cotton, not a broken needle’s point, remained in the possession 
of any man of the force, all was back with its owners. 

Marching from Yam, it was dismounted in Khan Yurti (The 
Khan’s Camping Ground),^ some 6 m. (3 hiroh) east of Samar- 
kand. We lay there for 40 or 50 days. During the time, men 
from their side and from ours chopped at one another [chdpqft- 
lashtildr) several times in the Avenue. One day when Ibrahim 
Begchtk was chopping away there, he was cut on the face; 

Qasim feared to go amongst the Mughuls lest be should meet retaliatory 
death. Cf. f. 996. 

^ This appears from the context to be Yam (jam) -bai and not the Djouma 
(jam) ot the Fr. map of 1904, lying farther south. The Avenue named 
seems likely to be TinrQr's of f. and to be on the direct road for Khujand. 
See Schujder i, 232. 

® bughin buyini. W.-i-B. 215, yan, thigh, and 217 gardan, throat. I am 
in doubt as to the meaning of bughSn ; perhaps the two words stand for joint 
at the nape of the neck. KhwAja-i-kalin was one of seven brothers, six died 
in Babur's service, he himself served till Babur’s death. 

* Cf. f. 48. 
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thereafter people called him Chdpuk (Balafr^). Another time, 
this also in the Avenue, at the Maghak (Fosse) Bridge^ Abu’l- 
qasim {Kohbur Chaghatdl) got in with his mace. Once, again 
in the Avenue, near the Mill-sluice, when Mir Shah Qikhtn also 
got in with his mace, they cut his neck almost half-through ; 
most fortunately the great artery was not severed. 

While we were in Khan YurtI, some in the fort sent the 
deceiving message,® ‘ Come you to-night to the Lovers’ Cave 
side and we will give you the fort.’ Under this idea, we went 
that night to the Maghak Bridge and from there sent a party 
of good horse and foot to the rendezvous. Four or five of the 
household foot-soldiers had gone forward when the matter got 
wind. They were very active men ; one, known as Haji, had 
served me from my childhood; another people called Mahmud 
Kiindur-sangak? They were all killed. 

While we lay in Khan Yurti, so many Samarkandis came 
out that the camp became a town where everything looked for 
in a town was to be had. Meantime all the forts, Samarkand 
excepted, and the Highlands and the Lowlands were coming in 
to us. As in Aurgut, however, a fort on the skirt of the 
Shavdar (var. Shadwar) range, a party of men held fast^ of 
necessity we moved out from Khan Yurti against them. They 
could not maintain themselves, and surrendered, making 
Khwaja-i-qazi their mediator. Having pardoned their offences 
against ourselves, we went back to beleaguer Samarkand. 

(6. Affairs of SI. Husain Mtrzd and his son, BadVti'z-zaman 
Mirzd.)^ 

This year the mutual recriminations of SI. Husain Mirza and 
Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza led on to fighting; here are the par- 

1 Khorocbkine (Radlov's Riceuil d’ltiniraires p. 241) mentions Pul-i- 
mougak, a great stone bridge thrown across a deep ravine, east of Samarkand. 
For Kul-i-maghak, deep pool, or pool of the fosse, see f. 486. 

* From Khwand-amir’s differing account of this affair, it may be surmised 
that those sending the message were not treacherous ; but the message itself 
was deceiving inasmuch as it did not lead Babur to expect opposition. Cf. 
f. 43 and note, 

® Of this nick-name several interpretations are allowed by the dictionaries. 

* See Schuyler i, 268 for an account of this beautiful Highland village. 

* Here Babur takes up the thread, dropped on f. 36, of the affairs of the 
Khurasan! mirzas. He draws on other sources than the II.S. ; perhaps on 
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ticulars : — Last year, as has been mentioned, Badi'u’i-zaman 
Mfrza and Muzaffar Husain Mirza had been made to kneel for 
Balkh and Astarabad. From that time till this, many envoys 
had come and gone, at last even ‘Ali-sher Beg had gone but 
urge it as all did, Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza would not consent to 
give up Astarabad. ‘The Mirza,’ he said, ‘assigned^ it to my 
son, Muhammad Mu'min Mirza at the time of his circumcision.’ 
A conversation had one day between him and ‘Ali-sher Beg 
testifies to his acuteness and to the sensibility of ‘Ali-sher Beg’s 
feelings. After saying many things of a private nature in the 
Mirza’s ear, ‘Ali-sher Beg added, ‘Forget these matters.’^ 
‘What matters?’ rejoined the Mirza instantly. ‘Ali-sher Beg 
was much affected and cried a good deal. 

At length the jarring words of this fatherly and filial dis- 
cussion went so far that his father against his father, and his son 
against his son drew armies out for Balkh and A.starabad.® 

Up (from Harat) to the Pul-i-chiragh meadow, below 
Garzawan,^ went SI. Husain Mirza; down (from Balkh) came 
Badi'u’z-zaman Mirzt. On the first day of Ramzan (May 2nd.) 
Abu’l-mu^sin Mirza advanced, leading some of his father’s 
light troops. There was nothing to call a battle; Badi'u’z- 
zaman Mirza was routed and of his braves masses were made 
prisoner. SI. Husain Mirza ordered that all prisoners should 


his own memory, perhaps on information given by Khurasanis with him in 
Hindustan e.g. Ilusain's grandson. See f. 1676. Cf. il.S. ii. 261. 

^ baghishldb tur. Cf. f. 34 note to bdghish da. 

•* Bit sozlar aunuliing. Some W.-i-B. MSS., Faramosh bakunid for nakiinid, 
thus making the Mirza not acute but rude, and destroying the point of the 
story i.e. tlmt the Mirza pretended so to have forgotten as to have an empty 
mind. Khwand-amir states that 'Ali-sher prevailed at first ; his tears 
therefore may have been of joy at the success of his pacifying mission. 

^ i.e. B.Z.'s father, Husain, against Mu'min's father, B.Z. and Husain’s son, 
Muzaffar Husain against B, Z.'s son Mu'min ; — a veritable conundrum. 

* Garzd.waa lies west of Balkh. Concerning Pul-i-chiragh Col. Grodekoff's 
Ride to Hardt .(Marvin p. 103 ff.) gives pertinent information. It has also a 
map showing the Pul-i-chiragh meadow. The place stands at the mouth of 
a Mply-bridged defile, but the name appears to mean Gate of the Lamp 
, [cf. Gate of Timur), and not Bridge of the Lamp, because the II.S. and also 
modem maps write bit [bel], pass, where the Turk! text writes pul, bridge, 
narrows, pass. 

The lamp of the name is one at the shrine of a saint, just at the mouth of 
the defile. It was alight when Col. GrodekoS passed in 1879 and to it, he 
says, the name is due now — as it presumably was 400 years ago and earlier. 
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be beheaded; this not here onlj' but wherever he defeated a 
rebel son, he ordered the heads of all prisoners to be struck off. 
And why net? Right was with him. The (rebel) Mirzas 
were so given over to vice and social pleasure that even when a 
general so skilful and experienced as their father was within 
half-a-day’s journey of them, and when before the blessed 
month of Ramzan, one night only remained, they busied them- 
selves with wine and pleasure, without fear of their father, 
without dread of God. Certain it is that those so lost {yiltkan} 
wjll perish and that any hand can deal a blow at those thus 
going to perdition (afUkdn). During the several 3'ears of 
Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza’s rule in Astarabad, his coterie and his 
following, his bare [ydldng) braves even, were in full splendour* 
and adornment. He had many gold and silver drinking cups 
and utensils, much silken plenishing and co’-:;‘less tipuchaq 
horses. He now lost everything. He hurled iiimself in his 
flight down a mountain track, leadings to a precipitous fall. . 
He himself got down the fall, with great difp.culty, but many , 
of his men perished there.^ 

After defeating Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza, SI. Husain Mirza 
moved on to Balkh. It was in charge of Shaikh ‘Ali Taghai; 
he, not able to defend it, surrendered and made his submission. 
The Mirza gave Balkh to Ibrahim Husain Mirza, left 
Muhammad Wali Beg and Shah Husain, the page, with him 
and went back to Khurasan. 

Defeated and destitute, with his braves bare and his bare 
foot-soldiers ^ Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza drew off to Khusrau Shah 
in Qunduz. Khusrau Shah, for his part, did him good service, 
such service indeed, such kindness with horses and camels, 
tents and pavilions and warlike equipment of all sorts, both for 
himself and those with him, that eye-witnesses said between 
this and his former equipment the only difference might be in 
the gold and silver vessels. ^ 

1 Khwand-amir heard from the Mirza on the spot, when later in his service, 
that he was let down the precipice by help of turban-sashes tied together. 

* yiktt yildng u ySya.q ydlitig ; a jingle made by due phonetic change « 
vowels ; a play too on yaldng, which first means stripped i.e. robbed and neit 
unmailed, perhaps sometimes bare-bodied in fight. 
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(c. Dissmsion bdweoi SI. Mas‘ud Mtrzd and Khtisrau Shah.) 

Ill-feeling and squabbles had arisen between SI. Mas'ud 
Mirza and Khusrau Shah because of the injustices of the one 
and the self-magnifyings of the other. Now therefore Khusrau 
Shah joined his brothers, Wall and BaqI to Badru’z-zaman 
Mirza and sent the three against Hisar. They could not even 
get near the fort, in the outskirts swords were crossed once or 
twice; one day at the Bird-house^ on the north of HisSr, 
Muhibb-'ali, the armourer (qurchi), outstripped his people and 
struck in well ; he fell from his horse but at the moment of his 
capture, his men attacked and freed him. A few days later a 
somewhat compulsory peace was made and Khusrau Shah’s 
army retired. 

Shortly after tnis, Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza drew off by the 
mountain-road to 2 u’n-nun Arghiin and his son, Shuja* Arghun 
in Qandahar and 2 amin-dawar. Stingy and miserly as 2 u’n- 
nun was, he served the MirzS well, in one single present 
offering 40,000 sheep. 

Amongst curious happenings of the time one was this: 
Wednesday was the day SI, Husain Mirza beat Badl'n^-zaman 
MirzS ; Wednesday was the day Muzaffar Husain MirzS beat 
Muhammad Mu’min Mirza; Wednesday, more curious Still, 
was the name of the man who unhorsed and took prisoner, 
Muhammad Mu'min Mirza.* 

1 gush-hhana. As the place was outside the walls, it may be a goottJiawking 

ground and not a falconry. > ' 

2 The H.S., mentions (ii. 222) a SI. AIjmad of Char-shamba, a town ' 
mentioned e.g. by Grodekoff p. 123. It also spoils Babur's coincidence' by 
fixing Tuesday, Shab'Sn 2cjth. for the battle. Perhaps the comnienceinent 
of the Muliammadan day at sunset, allows of both statements. 
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1498 AD.^ 

(a. Resumed account of Bdbv,r's second attempt on Samarkand.) 

When we had dismounted in the Qulba (Plough) meadow,^ 
behind the Bagh-i-maidan (Garden of the plain), the Samar- 
kandis came out in great numbers to near Muhammad Chap’s 
Bridge. Our men were unprepared ; and before they were ready, 
Baba 'All’s (son) Baba Quli had been unhorsed and taken into 
the fort. A few days later we moved to the top of Qulba, at 
the back of Kohik.® That day Sayyid Yusuf, ^ having been 
sent out of the town, came to our camp and did me obeisance. 

The Samarkandis, fancying that our move from the one 
ground to the other meant, ‘ He has given it up,’ came out, 
soldiers and townsmen in alliance (through the Turquoise 
Gate), as far as the Mirza’s Bridge and, through the Shaikh- 
zada’s Gate, as far as Muhammad Chap’s. We ordered our 
braves to arm and ride out ; they were strongly attacked from 
both sides, from Muhammad Chap’s Bridge and from the 
Mirza’s, but God brought it right! our foes were beaten. 
Begs of the best and the boldest of braves our men unhorsed 
and brought in. Amongst them Hafiz DulddVs (son) Mu- 
hammad Mtskin^ was taken, after his index-finger had been 
struck off; Muhammad Qasim Nabira also was unhorsed and 
brought in by his own younger brother, Hasan Nabira.'^ There 
were many other such soldiers and known men. Of the town- 

1 Elph. MS. f. 306 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 34 and 217 f. ; Mems. p. 40. 

The abruptness of this opening is due to the interposition of SI. Husain M.'$ 
affairs bet-wcen Babur's statement on f. 41 that he returned from Aurgut and 
this first of 903 ah . that on return he encamped in Qulba. 

® See i. 486. 

3 i.e. Chupan-3ta ; see f. 43 and note. 

* AUghlaqchl, the Orey Wolfer of f. 22. 

® A sobriquet, the suppliant or perhaps something having connection with 
musk. H.S. ii. 278, son of II. D. 

® i.e. grandson (of Muhammad Sighal). Cf. f. 39. 

7 * 
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rabble, were brought m DiwSna, the tunic-weaver and Kal- 
qashuq,^ headlong leaders both, in brawl and tumult; they 
were ordered to death with torture in blood-retaliation for our 
foot-soldiers, killed at the Lovers' Cave.* This was a com- 
plete reverse for the Samarkandis; they came out no more 
even when our men used to go to the very edge of the ditch 
and bring back their slaves and slave-women. 

The Sun entered the Balance and cold descended on us.* I 
therefore summoned the begs admitted to counsel and it was 
decided, after discussion, that although the towns-people were 
so enfeebled that, by God’s grace, we should take Samarkand, 
it might be to-day, it might be to-morrow, still, rather than 
suffer from cold in the open, we ought to rise from near it and 
go for winter-quarters into some fort, and that, even if we had 
to leave those quarters later on, this would be done without 
further trouble. As Khwaja Didar seemed a suitable fort, we 
marched there and having dismounted in the meadow lying 
before it, went in, fixed op sites for the winter-houses and 
covered shelters,'* left overseers and inspectors of the work and 
returned to our camp in the meadow. There we lay during 
the few days before the winter-houses were finished. 

Meantime I3al-sunghar Mirza had sent again and again to 
ask help from Shaibani Khan. On the morning of the very 
day on which, our quarters being ready, we had moved into 
Khwaja Didar, the Khan, having ridden light from Turkistan, i 
stood over against our camping-ground. Our men were not 
all at hand; some, for winter-quarters, had gone to Khwaja 
Rabat!, some to Kabud, some to Shiraz. None-the-less, we 
formed up those there were and rode out. Shaibani Khan 
made no stand but drew off towards Samarkand. He 
went right up to the fort but because the affair had not gone as 

* This seeming sobriquet may show the man’s tiadc. Kal is a sort of 
biscuit ; qashiiq may mean a spoon. 

^ The II .5. does not ascribe treachery to those inviting BSbur into Samar- 
kand but attributes the murder of his men to others who fell on them when 
the plan of his admission became known. The choice here of " town-rabble " 
for retaliatory death supports the account of 1.1 .S. ii. 

® " It was the end of September or beginning of October ” (Erskine), 

* awi M kipa ylrlar. Awi is likely to represent hibitkas. For hipa yir, 

See Zenker p. 782. 
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Bai-sunghar Mirza wished, did not get a good reception. He 
therefore turned back for Turkistan a few days later, in dis- 
appointment, with nothing done. 

Bal-sunghar Mirza had sustained a seven months’ siege ; his 
one hope had been in Shaibani Khan ; this he had lost and he 
now with 2 or 300 of his hungry suite, drew off from Samar- 
kand, for Khusrau Shah in Qunduz. 

When he was near Tirmiz, at the Amu ferry, the Governor 
of Tirmiz, Sayyid Husain Akbar, kinsman and confidant both 
of SI. Mas'ud Mirza, heard of him and went out against him. 
The Mirza himself got across the river but Mirim Tarkhan was 
drowned and all the rest of his people were captured, together 
with his baggage and the camels loaded with his personal 
effects; even his page, Muhammad Tahir, failing into Sayyid 
Husain Akbar's hands. Khusrau Shah, for his part, looked 
kindly on the Mirza. 

When the news of his departure reached us, we g .'l to horse 
and started from Khwaja Didan for Samarkand. To give us 
honourable meeting on the road, were nobles and braves, one 
after another. It was on one of the last ten days of the first 
Rabi‘ (end of November 1497 ad.), that we entered the citadel 
and dismounted at the Bu-stan Sarai. Thus, by God’s favour, 
were the town and the country of Samarkand taken and 
occupied. 

(b. Description of Samarkand.)^ 

Few towns in the whole habitable world are so pleasant as 
Samarkand. It is of the Fifth Climate and situated in 
lat. 40° 6' and long. 99°.* The name of the town is Samarkand ; 
its country people used to call Ma wara’u’n-nahr (Transoxania). 

^ Interesting reference may be made, amongst the many books on 
Samarkand, to Sharafu'd-din ‘Ali Yazdi's Zafar-nSma Bib. Ind. ed. i, 300, 
781, 799. 800 and ii, 6, 194, 596 etc. ; to Rny Gonzalves di Clavijo’s Embassy 
to Timur (Markham) cap. vi and vii ; to Ujfalvy’s Turkistan ii, 79 and Madame 
Ujfalvy’s De Paris d Samarcande p. 16 1, — these two containing a plan of 
the town ; to Schuyler's Turkistan ; to Kostenko’s Turkistan Gazetteer i, 345 ; 
to Reclus, vi, 270 and plan ; and to a beautiful work of the St. Petersburg 
Archxological Society, Les Mosquies de Samarcande, of which the B.M. has a 
copy. 

* This statement is confused in the Elp. and llai. MSS. The second 
appears to give, by abjad, lat. 40' 6' and long. 99'. Mr. Eiskine (p. 48) gives 
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They used to call it Baldat-i-mahfiiza because no foe laid hands 
on it with storm and sack.^ It must have become ^ Musalman 
in the time of the Commander of the jFaithful, his Highness 
‘Usman. Qusam ibn ‘Abbas, one of the Companions® must 
have gone there; his burial-place, known as the Tomb of 
Shah-i-zinda (The Living Shah, i.c., Faqir) is’'outside the Iron 
Gate. Iskandar must have founded Samarkand. The Turk 
and Mughul hordes call it Simiz-kint.'* Timur Beg made it 
his capital ; no ruler so great will ever have made it a 
capital before (qiighdn almas dur). I ordered people to pace 
round the ramparts of the walled-town ; it came out at io,ooo 
steps.® Samarkandis are all orthodox (suniii), pure-in-the 
Faith, law-abiding and religious. The number of Leaders 
of Islam said to have arisen in Ma wara’u’n-nahr, since the 
days of his Highness the Prophet, are not known to have 
arisen in any other countrj’.® From the Matarid suburb of 
Samarkand came Shaikh Abu’l-mansur, one of the E.\positors 
of the Word.'^ Of the two sects of Expositors, the M5taridiyah 


lat. 39' 57* and lonj;. 99' 16', noting that this is according to Clugh Beg's 
Tables and that the long, is calculatcti from Ferro. The Ency. Br. of 1910-1 1 
gives lat. 39' 39' and long. 66' 45'. 

t The enigmatical cognomen. Protected Town, is of early date ; it is used 
i.a. by Ibn Batiita in the 14th, century. Babur's tense refers it to the past. 
The town had frequently changed liands in historic times before he wrote. 
The name may be due to immunity from damage to the buildings in the town. 
Even Chingiz Khan's capture (1222 .\d.) left the place well-preserved and its 
lands cultivated, but it inflicted great loss of men. C/. Schuyler i, 236 and 
his authorities, especially Bretschneider. 

* Here is a good example of Babur’s caution in narrative. He does not 
affirm that Samarkand became Musalman, or {infra) that Qusam ibn ‘Abbas 
went, or that Alexander founded but in each case uses the presumptive past 
tense, resp. biilgkdn dur, bdrghan dur, bind qllghan dur, thus showing that he 
repeats what may be inferred or presumed and not what he himself asserts, 

3 i.e. of Muliammad. See Z.N. il, 193. 

* i.e. Fat Village. His text misleading him, Mr. Erskinc makes here the 
useful irrelevant note that Persians and Arabs call the place Samar-qand and 
furks, Samar-kand, the former using qaf (q), the latter haf (k). Both the 
Elph. and the llai, MSS. write Samarqand. 

For use of the name Fat Viliage, see Clavijo (Markham p. 170), Simes- 
quinte, and Brctschneider's Mediteval Geography pp. 61, 64, 66 and 163. 

® qadam. Kostenko (i, 344) gives 9 m. as the circumference of the old 
walls and i§- m. as that of the citadel. See Mde. Ujfalvy p. 175 for a picture 
of the walls. 

® Ma'lum almas him miincha paidS bulmtsh biilghal ; an idiomatic phrase. 

7 d. 333 AH. (944 AD.). See D'HerbcIot art. Matridi p. 572. 
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and the Ash'ariyah,^ the first is named from this Shaikh 
Abu’l-mansur. Of Ma wara’u’n-nahr also was Khwaja Isma'i! 
Khariank, the author of the Sdfiili-i-bukhdrV From the Fargh- 
ana district, Marghinan — Farghana, though at the limit of 
settled habitation, is included in Ma wara’u’n-nahr, — came the 
author of the Hidciyat,^ a book than which few on J urisprudence 
are more honoured in the sect of Abu Ilanifa. 

On the east of Samarkand are Farghana and Kashghar ; on 
the west, Bukhara and Khwarizm ; on the north, Tashkint and 
Shahrukhiya, — in books written Shash and Banakat ; and on 
the south, Balkh and Tlrniiz. 

The Kohik Water flows along the north of Samarkand, at 
the distance of some 4 miles (2 kuroh)\ it is so-called because 
it comes out from under the upland of the Little Hill (Kohik)* 
lying between it and the town. The Dar-i-gham Water (canal) 
flows along the south, at the distance of some two miles 
(i sharV). This is a large and swift torrent,® indeed it is like a 
large river, cut off from the Kohik Water. All the gardens and 
suburbs and some of the iilmdns of Samarkand are cultivated 
by it. By the Kohik Water a stretch of from 30 to 40 yighdch,’* 
by road, is made habitable and cultivated, as far as Bukhara 

* Ser D'HcrbcIot art. Aschair p. 124. 

s Abu ‘Ahdu'l-lah bin Isma'ilu'I-jausi b. 194 ah. d. 256.AH. (810-870 ad.). 
See D’HcrbC'Iot art. Bokhari p. 191, art. Giorag p. 373, and art. .Saliihu’l- 
bokhSri p. 722. He passed a short period, only, of his life in Khariank, a 
suburb of Samarkand. 

“ Cf. f. 36 and n. i. 

* This though 2475 ft. above the sea is only some 300 ft. above Samarkand. 
It is the Chupan-ata (Father of Slicpherds) of maps and on it Timur built a 
shrine to the local patron of shepherds. The Zar-afshan, or rather, its 
Qara-su arm, flows from the cast of the Little Hill and turns round it to 
flow west. Babur uses the name Kohik Il'nfer loosely ; e.g. for the whole 
Zar-afshan when he speaks (infra) of cutting off the Dar-i-gham canal but lor 
its southern arm only, the Qara-su in several places, and once, for the Dar-i- 
gham canal. See f. 496 and Kostenko i. 192. 

* ried. The Zar-afshan has a very rapid current. See Kostenko i, 196, 
and for the canaL i. 174. The name Dar-i-gham is used also for a musical 
note having charm to witch away grief ; and also for a town noted for its 
wines. 

* What this represents can only be guessed : pernaps ijo to 200 miles. 
Abu'l-fida (Reinaud ii, 213) quotes Ibn Haukal as saying that from Bukhara 
up to " Bo'tam ’’ (this seems to be where the Zar-afshan emerges into the 
open land) is eight day's' journey through an unbroken tangle of verdure and 
gardens. 
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and Qara-kul. Large as the river is, it is not too large lor its 
dwellings and its culture ; during three or four months of the ] 
year, indeed, its waters do not reach Bukhara.^ Grapes, 
melons, apples and pomegranates, all fruits indeed, are good 
in Samarkand two are famous, its apple and its sdhibl (grape).* 
Its winter is mightily cold ; snow falls but not so much as in 
Kabul ; in the heats its climate is good but not so good as 
Kabul’s. 

In the town and suburbs of Samarkand are many fine build- 
ings and gardens of Timur Beg and Aulugh Beg Mirza.* 

In the citadel, Timur Beg erected a very fine building, the 
great four-storeyed kiosque, known as the Guk Sarai.® In the 
walled-town, again, near the Iron Gate, he built a Friday 
Mosque® of stone (srtiigiii) ; on this worked many stone-cutters, 
brought from Hindustan. Round its frontal arch is inscribed 
in letters large enough to be read two miles away, the Qu’ran 
verse, Wa az ycrfa‘ Ibrahim al QawdHd all ahharaJ’ This also 
is a very fine building. Again, he laid out two gardens, on the 


1 See Schuyler i, 286 on the apportionment of water to Samarkand and 
Bukhara. 

2 It is still grown in the Samarkand region, and in Mr. Erskine's time a 
grape of the same name was cultivated in Aurangal)3d of the Pcccan. 

3 i.e. Shahrukhi, Timur's grandson, through Shahrukh. It may be noted 
here that Babur never gives Timur any othew title than Beg and that he 
styles all Timurids, Mirza (.Mir-bom). 

* Mr. Erskine here points out the contradiction between the statements 
(i) of Ibn Haukal, writing, in 367 ah. (977 ad.), of Samarkand as having a 
citadel {ark), an outer-fort (qiirghan) and Gates in hulh circumvallations ; 
and {2) of Sharafu'd-din Yaidi (Z.N.) who mentions tliat when, in Timur's 
day, the Getes besieged Samarkand, it had neither walls nor gates. See 
Ouseley’s Ibn Haukal p. 253 ; Z.X. Bib. Ind. ed. i, loy and I’etis de la Croix's 
X.N. {Histoire de. Timur Beg) i, gi. 

® Here still lies the Ascension Stone, the Guk-tdsk, a block of greyish white 
marble. Concerning the date of the erection of the building and meaning 
of its name, see e.g. Petis de la Croix’s Histoire dc C/iiiigU Khaot p. 171 ; Mems. 
p. 40 note ; and Schuyler s.n, 

° This seems to be the BIbi Khanim Mo.sque. The author of Les Mosqtiies 
de, Samarcande states that Timur built Bibi Khanim and the Gur-i-amir 
(Amir’s tomb) ; decota.cid Shah-i-zinda and set up the Chupan-ata .shrine. 
Cf. i 46 and note to Jahangir Mirza, as to the Gur-i-amir. 

t Cap. I^. Quoting from Sale's Qur'an (i, 24) the verse is, “ And Ibrahim 
and Isma'il raised the foundations of the house, saying, ‘ Lord 1 accept it 
from us, for Thou art he who hearcst and knowest ; Lord ! make us also 
resigned to Thee, and show us Thy holy ceremonies, and be turned to us, for 
Thou art easy to be reconciled, and merciful.' ” 
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east of the town, one, the more distnnt, the Bagh-i-bulandi,* 
the other and nearer, the Bagh-i-dtlkusha.- From Dilkusha to 
the Turquoise Gate, he planted an Avenue of White Poplar," 
and in the garden itself erected a great kiosquc, painted inside 
with pictures of his battles in Hindustan. He made another 
garden, known as the Naqsh-i-jahan (World’s Picture'), on the 
skirt of Kohik, above the Qara-su or, as people also call it, the 
Ab'i-rahmat (Water-of-mercy) of Kan-i-gil.'* It had gone to 
ruin when I saw it, nothing remaining of it except its name. 
His also are the Bagh-i-chanar,"’ near the walls and below the 
town on the south,® also the Bagh-i-shamal (North Garden) 
and the Bagh-i-bihisht (Garden of Paradise). His own tomb 
and those of his descendants who have ruled in Samarkand, 
are in a College, built at the exit {ckaqar) of the walled-town, by 
Muhammad Sultan MIrza, the son of Timur Beg’s son, 
Jahangir Mlr^a.^ 

Amongst Aulugh Beg Mlrza’s buildings inside the town are 
a College and a monastery {Khdnqah). The dome of the 
monastery is very large, few so large are shown in the world. 
Near these two buildings, he constructed an excellent Hot 
Bath {hautmam) known as the Mirza’s Bath ,* he had the pave- 
ments in this made of all sorts of stone (? mosaic) ; such 

. ‘ or, bttland. Garden of the Height or High Garden. The Turk! texts have 
what can be read as buMl but the E.K. both when describing it (ii, 194) 
and elsewhere (e.g. ii, 596) writes buland. Buldi may be a clerical error for 
bulandi, the height, a name agreeing with the po.sitipn of the garden. 

2 In the Heart -c.xpanUing Garden, the Spanish Ambassadors had their first 
inter\-icw with TimQr. See Clavijo (Markham p. 130). Also the Z.N. ii, 6 
for an account of its construction. 

3 Judging from the location of the gardens and of Babur’s camps, this 
appears to be tlie Avenue mentioned on f. 39i and f. 40. 

* See infra i. 48 and note. 

® The Plane-tree Garden. This seem-s to be Clavijo’s Bayghiar, laid out 
shortly before he savr it (Markham p. 136). 

" The citadel of Samarkand stands high ; from it the ground slopes west 
and south ; on these sides therefore gardens outside the walls would lie 
markedly below the outer-fort (tSsh-qurghan). Here as elsewhere the second 
VV.-i-B. reads stone for outer (Cf. index s.n. task). For the making of the 
North garden see Z.N. i, 799. 

t Timur’s eldest son. d. 805 ah. (1402 ad.), before his father, therefore. 
Babur’s wording suggests that in his day, the Gur-i-amir was known as the 
Madrasa. See as to the buildings X-N. i. 71 3 and ii, 492, 393, 597. 705 
Clavijo (Markham p. 164 and p. 166) ; and Les Mosq\i(es de Samarcande. 
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another bath is not known in Khurasan or in Samarkand.^ 
Again ; — to the south of the College is his mosque, known as the 
Masjid-i-maqata‘ (Carved Mosque) because its ceiling and its 
walls are all covered with and Chinese pictures formed 

of segments of wood.® There is great discrepancy between the 
qibla of this mosque and that of the College ; that of the 
mosque seems to have been fixed by astronomical observation, 
f Another of Aulugh Beg Mirza’s fine buildings is an observa- 
tory, that is, an instrument for writing Astronomical Tables.* 
This stands three storeys high, on the sTiirt of the Kohik 
upland. By its means the Mirza worked out the Kurkanl 
Tables, now used all over the world. Less work is done with 
any others. Before these were made, people used the AIl- 
khanl Tables, put together at Maragha, by KhwSja Nasir 
in the time of Hulaku Khan. Hulaku Khan it is, people call 
A ll-khdnl.^ 

{A uthor’s note.) Not more than seven, or eight observatunes seem to 
have been constructed in the world. Mamum Khalifat (Caliph) made 
one with which the Mamumi Tables were written. BatalmQs (Ptolemy) 
constructed another. Another wa.s made, in HindQstSn, in the time of 
Raja Vikramaditya Hindu, in Ujjain and Dhar, that is, the M^lwa 
country, now known as Mandu. The Hindus of Hindustan use the 
Tables of this Observatory. They'were put together 1,584 years ago.® 
Compared with others, they are somewhat defective. 


‘ Hindustan would make a better climax here than Samarkand does. 

* These appear to be pictures or ornamentations of carved wood. Red- 
house describes isllmi as a special kind of ornamentation in curved lines, 
similar to Chinese methods. 

® i.e. the Black Stone {ka'ba) at Makkah to which Musalm^ns turn in 
prayer. 

® As ancient observatories were themselves the instruments of astronomical 
observation, Babur’s wording is correct. Aulugh Beg’s great quadrant was 
180 ft. high; Abu-muljammad KhujandVs sextant had a radius of 58 ft.. 
Ja’i Singh made similar great instruments in Ja’ipur, Dihli has others. Cf. 
Greaves Misc. Works i, 50 ; Meras. p. 51 note ; Aiyin-i-akbari (Jarrett) ii, 5 
and note ; Murray’s Hand-book to Bengal p. 331 ; Indian Gazetteer xiii, 400. 

® b. 597 AH. d. 672 AH. (1201-1274 AD,), See D'HerbHot's art, Na§iT-i-din 
p. 662 ; Abu’l-fida (Reinaud, Introduction i, cxxxviii) and Beale's Biographical 
Diet. s.n. 

® a grandson of Chingiz Khan, d. 663 ah. (1265 ad.). The cognomen 
Ail-khdni {Jl-khani) may mean Kh 3 n of the Tribe. 

^ IIar,unu’r-rashid’s second son ; d. 218 ah. (833 ad.). 

® Mr. Erskine notes that this remark would seem to fix the date at which 
BUbur wrote it as 934 ah. (1527 ad.), that being the 1584th.’ year of the era 
of VikramS.ditya, and therefore at three years before Babur’s death. (The 
Vikramaditya era begun 57 Bc.) 
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Aulugh Beg Mirza again, made the garden known as the 
Bagh-i-maidan (Garden of the Plain), on the skirt of the 
Kohik upland. In the middle of it he erected a fine building 
they call Chihil Situn (Forty Pillars). On both storeys are 
pillars, all of stone {tdshdln)} Four turrets, like minarets, 
stand on its four corner-towers, the way up into them being 
through the towers. Everywhere there are stone pillars, some 
fluted, some twisted, some many-sided. On the four sides of 
the upper storey are open galleries enclosing a four-doored 
hall (chay-dara) ; their pillars also are all of stone. The raised 
floor of the building is all paved with stone. 

He made a smaller garden, out beyond Chihil Situn and 
towards Kohik, also having a building in it. In the open 
gallery of this building he placed a great stone throne, some 
14 or 15 yards (qdrl) long, some 8 yards wide and perhaps 
I yard high. They brought a stone so large by a ^ ery long 
road.® There is a crack in the middle of it which people say 
must have come after it was brought here. In the same 
garden he also built a four-doored hall, know as the Chini- 
khana (Porcelain House) because its tzdra^ are all of porcelain ; 
he sent to China for the porcelain used in it. Inside the walls 
again, is an old building of his, knowm as the Masjid-i-laqlaqa 
(Mosque of the Echo). If anyone stamps on the ground under 
the middle of the dome of this mosque, the sound echoes back 
from the whole dome; it is a curious matter of which none 
know the secret. 

In the time also of SI. Ahmad Mirza the great and lesser 
begs laid out many gardens, large and small.* For beauty, and 
air, and view, few will have equalled Darwesh Muhammad 
Tarkhan’s Char-bagh (Four Gardens).® It lies overlooking 
the whole of Qulba Meadow, on the slope below the Bagh-i- 

^ Cf. index s.n. tash. 

2 This remark may refer to the 34 miles betwem the town and the quarries 
of its building stone. See f. 49 and note to AitmSk Pass. 

3 Steingass, any support for the back in sitting, a low wall in front of a 
house. See Vullers p. 148 and Burhan-i-qdli' ; p. 119. Perhaps a dado. 

* beg u begat, baigh u bdghcha. 

5 Four Gardens, a quadrilateral garden, laid out in four plots. The use 
of the name has now been extended for any well-arranged, large garden, 
especially one belonging to a ruler (Erskine). 
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maidan. Moreover it is arranged symmetrically, terrace above 
terrace, and is planted with beautiful ndrwdn^ and cypresses 
and white poplar. A most agreeable sojourning place, its one 
defect is the want of a large stream. 

^Samarkand is a wonderfully beautified town.' One of its 
specialities, perhaps found in few other places,® is that the 
different trades are not mixed up together in it but each has its 
own bdzdy, a good sort of plan. Its bakers and its cooks are 
good. !^The best paper in the world is made there; the water 
for the paper- mortars® all comes from Kan-i-gil,^ a meadow on 
the banks of the Qara-su (Blackwater) or Ab-i-rahmat (Water 
of Mercy). Another article of Samarkand trade, carried to all 
sides and quarters, is cramoisy velvet. 

Excellent meadows lie round Samarkand. One is the 
famous Kan-i-gil, some 2 miles east and a little north of the 
town. The Qara-su or Ab-i-rahmat flows through it, a stream 
(with driving power) for perhaps seven or eight mills. Some 
say the original name of the meadow must have been 
Kin-i-abgir (Mine of Quagmire) because the river is bordered 
by quagmire, but the histories all write Kan-i-gil (Mine of clay). 
It is an excellent meadow. The Samarkand sultans always 
made it their reserve,® gqing out to camp in it each year for a 
month or two. 

1 As two of the trees mentioned here are large, it may be right to translate 
jidrtoan, not by pomegranate, but as the hard-wood elm, Madame Uilalvy's 
‘ karagatche ' (p. i68 and p. 222), The name qara-yighSch {karagatch), 
dark tree, is given to trees other than this elm on account of their deep 
shadow. 

® Now a common plan indeed ! See Schuyler i, 173. 

s iuwdz-i-haghaglar [ning) sii’i, i.e, the water of the paper- (pulping) -mortars. 
Owing to the omission from some MSS. of the word sfi, water, juwdz has been 
mistaken for a kind of paper. See Mcms. p. 52 and Mims, i, loa ; A.Q.R, 
July 1910, p. 2, art. Paper-mills of Samarkand (H.B.) ; and Madame UjfMvy 
p. 188. Kostenko, it is to be noted, does not include paper in his list (i, 346) 
‘of modem manufactures of Samarkand. 

* Mine of mud or clay. My husband has given me support for reading /tl, 
•and not gul. rose; — (i) Tn two good MSS. of the W.-i-B. the word is pointed 
with hasra, tie. as for gil, clay ; and (2) when describing a feast held in the 
.garden by Timilr, the Z.N. says the mud-mine became a rose-mine, shrtda 
Kan-i-gil Kdn-i-gul. [Mr. Erskine refers here to P6tis de la Croix’s Histoire 
de Timur Beg {i.e. ?.N.) i, 96 and ii, 133 and 421.] 

® qurugh. Vullers, classing the word as Arabic, Zenker, classing it as 
Eastern Turki, and Erskine (p. 42 n.) explain this as land reserved for the 

6 
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Higher up (on the river) than Kan-i-gil and to the s.e. 
of it is a meadow some 4 miles’ east of the town, known as 
Khan YurtI (Khan’s Camping-ground). The Qara-su flows 
through this meadow before entering Kan-i-gil. 'When it 
comes to Khan Yurti it curves back so far that it encloses, 
with a very narrow outlet, enough ground for a camp. Having 
noticed these advantages, we camped there for a time during 
the siege Samarkand.^ 

Another meadow is the Budana. Qurugh (Quail Reserve), 
lying between Dil-kusha and the town. Another is the Kiil-i- 
maghak (Meadow of the deep pool) at some 4 miles from the 
town. This also is a round® meadow. People call it Kul-i- 
maghak meadow because there is a large pool on one side of it. 
SI. ‘All Mirza lay here during the siege, when I was in Khan 
Yurti. Another and smaller meadow is Qulba (Plough); it 
has Qulba Village and the Kohik Water on the north, the 
Bagh-i-maidan and Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan’s Char-bagh 
on the south, and the Kohik upland on the west. 

Samarkand has good districts .nd tumdns. Its largest 
district, and one that is its equal, i.i Bukhara, 25 yighdch^ to 
the west. Bukhara in its turn, h; i several tumdns ; it is a fine 
town; its fruits are many and good, its melons excellent; 
none in Ma wara’u’n-nahr matching them for quality and 
quantity. Although the Mir Timuri melon of Akhsi'* is sweeter 
and more delicate than any Bukhara melon, still in Bukhara 
many kinds of melon are good and plentiful. The Bukhara 
plum is famous ; no other equals it. They skin it,® dry it and 
carry it from land to land with rarities (tabarriikldr bila ) ; it is 
an excellent laxative medicine. Fowls and geese are much 


summer encampment of princes. Shaw (Voc. p. iSS)> deriving it from. 
qurumSq, to frighten, explains it as a fenced field of growing grain. 

* Cf. f. 40. There it is located at one yighach and here at 3 kurohs from the 
town. 

^ (aur. Cf. Zenker s.n, I nnderstand it to lie, as KhSn Yfirti did, in a curve 
of the river. 

* 162 m. bv rail. 

* c/.f. 3. ■ 

B firisini suiub. The verb suimdh, to despoil, seems to exclude the common 
plan of stoning the fruit. Cf. f. 3fi, danqsini alip, taking out the stones. 
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looked after (parwdrl) in Bukhara. Bukhara wine is the strongest 
made in Ma wara’u’n-nahr ; it was what I drank when drink- 
ing in those countries at Samarkand.’ 

Kesh is another district of Samarkand, 9 yighdch^ by road 
to the south of the town. A range called the Aitmak Pass 
(Ddbdn)^ lies between Samarkand and Kesh ; from this are 
taken all the stones for building. Kesh is called also Shahr- 
i-sabz (Green-town) because its barren waste (sahr) and roofs 
and walls become beautifully green in spring. As it was Timur 
Beg’s birth-place, he tried hard to make it his capital. He 
erected noble buildings in it. To seat his own Court, he built 
a great arched hall and in this seated his Commander-begs and 
his Diwan-begs, on his right and on his left. For t^H5se 
attending the Court, he built two smaller halls, and to seat 
petitioners to his Court, built quite small recesses on the four 
sides of the Court-house.^ Few arches so fine can be shown in 
the world. It is said to be higher than the Kisri Arch.® 
Timur Beg also built in Kesh a college and a mausoleum, 
in which are the tombs of Jahangir Mirza and others of his 
descendants.® As Kesh did not offer the same facilities as ^ 

^ Mm Samarhandta aiil {or auwal) aichhSndd Bithhard chaghlrlSr ni atchSr 
aldim. These words have been understood to refer to Babur’s initial drinking 
of wine but this reading is negatived by his statement (f. 189) that he first 
drank wine in Harat in 912 ah. I understand his meaning to be that the 
wine he drank in Samarkand was Bukhara wine. The time cannot have been 
earlier than 937 ah. The two words aiil aichhdnda, I read as parallel to ««i 
{bdghri qard) (f. 280) ‘ that drinking,’’ ‘ that bird,' i.e. of those other countries, 
not of Hindustan where he wrote. 

It may be noted that Babur's word for wine, chdghir, may not always 
represent wine of the grape but may include wine of the apple and pear (cider 
and perry), and other fruits. Cider, its name seeming to be a descendant of 
chdghir, was introduced into England by Crusaders, its manufacture having 
been learned from Turks in Palestine. 

® 48 m. 3 fur. by way of the Aitmak Pass (mod. Takhta Qarachi), and, 
R6clus (vi, 256) Buz-gala-khana, Goat-house. 

® The name Aitmak, to build, appears to be due to the stone quarries on 
the range. The pass-head is 34 m. from Samarkand and 3000 ft. above it. 
See Kostenko ii, 1 1 s and Schuyler ii, 61 for details of the route. 

* The description of this hall is difficult to translate. Clavijo (Markham 
124) throws light on the small recesses. Cf. Z.N. i, 781 and 300 and Schuyler 
ii, 68. 

s The Taq-i-kisri, below Baghdad, is 105 ft. high, 84 ft. span and 150 ft. 
in depth (Erskine). 

® Cf. f. 46. Babur does not mention that Timur’s father was buried at 
Kesh. Clavijo (Markham p. 123) says it was Timflr’s first intention to 'be 
buried near his father, in Kesh. 
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Samarkand for becoming a town and a capital, he at last ma/1^ 
clear choice of Samarkand. 

Another district is Qarshf, known also as Nashaf and Nakh- 
shab.*^ Qarshi is a Mughul name. In the Mughiil tongue they 
call a hur-khana Qarshi.“ The name must have come in after 
the rule of Chingiz Khan. Qarshi is somewhat scantily sup- 
plied with water ; in spring it is very beautiful and its grain 
and melons are good. It lies i8 ylghach^ by road south and a 
little inclined to west of Samarkand. In the district a small 
bird, known as the qil-qttytrugh and resembling the baghrl qara, 
is found in such countless numbers that it goes by the name of 
the Qarshi birdie (murghak).* 

KhozEr is another district ; Karmina another, lying between 
Samarkand and Bukhara; Qara-kul another, 7 yighdch^ n.w. 
of Bukhara and at the furthest limit of the water. 

Samarkand has good iiitndns. One is Soghd with its de- 
pendencies. -Its head Yar-yilaq, its foot Bukhara, there may 
be not one single ytghdch of earth without its village and its 
cultivated lands. So famous is it that the saying attributed to 
Timur Beg, ‘ I have a garden ioyigkdch long,® must have been 
spoken of Soghd. Another *umdn is Shavdar (var, Shadwar), 
an excellent one adjoining th . -own-suburbs. On one side it 
has the range (Altmak Daban), lying between Samarkand and 
Shahr-i-sabz, on the skirts of which are many of its villages. 
On the other side is the Kohik Water (I’.e. the Dar-i-gham 
canal). There it lies! an excellent tiimdn, with fine air, full 
of beauty, abounding in waters, its good things cheap. 
Observers of Egypt and Syria have not pointed out its match. 

^ (Reinaud II, ii. 2 1 ) says that Xasaf is the Arabic and Nakhshab 

the local name for Qarshi. Ibn Haukal ^Ouseley p. 260} ‘nrites Xakhshab, 

3 This word has been translated burial-place and cimelure bat Qarshi mea ns 
castle, or royal-residence. The (i. 1 1 1) says that Qaisbl is an equivalent 
for Ax. qasT, palace, and was so called, from one bnitt there by Qablal KhSn 
(d, 1294 AO.}. Perhaps B&bor's word is connected with Gnrkhan, the title 
of sovereigns in Kbntan, and means great or loyal-boase. palace. 

* 94 m. 6} fnr. via Jam (Kostenko i, 115.) 

^ See Appendix B. 

^ some 34 m. (Kostenko i, 196). Schuyler mentions that he heard in 
Qaitl-kfll a tradition that the district, in bye-gone days, was fertilized from 
the Sir. 

*Cf.L4y 
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Though Samarkand has other tumans, none rank with those 
enumerated ; with so much, enough has been said. 

Timur Beg gave the government of Samarkand to his eldest 
son, Jahangir Mirza (in 776 AH.-1375 ad.) ; when Jahangir 
Mirza died (805 AH.-1403 ad.), he gave it to the Mirza’s eldest 
son, Muhammad Sultan-i-jahangir ; when Muhammad Suljtan 
Mirza died, it went to Shah-rukh Mirza, Timur Beg’s youngest 
son. Shah-rukh Mirza gave the whole of Ma wara’u’n-nahr 
(in 872 AH.-1467 AD.) to his eldest son, Aulugh Beg Mirza. 
From him his own son, ‘Abdu’l-latif Mirza took it, (853 ah.- 
1449 AD.), for the sake of this five days’ fleeting world martyr- 
ing a father so full of years and knowledge. 

The following chronogram gives the date of Aulugh Beg 
Mirza’s death : — 

Aulugh Beg, an ocean of wisdom and science. 

The pillar of realm and religion. 

Sipped from the hand of ‘AbbSs, the mead of martyrdom. 

And the date of the death is ‘Abbas kasht ('AbbUs slew).t 

Though ‘Abdu’l-latif Mirza did not rule more than five 6 t six 
months, the following couplet was current about him : — 

111 does sovereignty befit the parricide ; 

Should he rule, be it for no more than six months.* 

This chronogram of the death of ‘Abdu’l-latif Mirza is also 
well done : — 

‘Abdu'l-lauf, in glory a Khusrau and Jamshid, 

In his train a Faiidun and Zardusht, 

BcLbcl Husain slew on the Friday Eve, 

With an arrow. Write as its date. Baba Husain kasht (Bab 3 . 

Husain slew).* 

After ‘Abdu’l-latif Mirza’s death, (Jumada I, 22, 855 ah.- 
June 22nd. 1450 AD.), (his cousin) ‘Abdu’l-lah Mirza, the grand- 
son of Shah-rukh Mirza through Ibrahim Mirza, seated him- 

t By abjad the words 'Abbas kasht yield 853. The date of the murder was 
Ram^ 9, 853 AH. (Oct. 27th. 1449 ad.). 

s This couplet is quoted in the Rauzatu's-fafa (lith. ed. vi, f. 234 foot) and 
in the H.S. ii, 44. It is said, in the R.S. to be by Ni^^fimi and to refer to the 
killing by Shiruya of his father, Khusrau Parwiz in 7 ak. (628 ad.). The 
H.S. says that 'Abdu’l-latif constantly repeated the couplet, after he had 
murdered his father. [See also Daulat Shah (Browne p. 356 and p. 366.) H.B. 

* By abjad, Baba ^ntsain kasht yields 854. The death was on Rabi* I, 26, 
854 AH. (May 9th. 1450 ad,). See R.S. vi, 235 for an account of thisdeath. 
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self on the throne and tuled for i8 months to two years.^ 
From him SI. Abu-sa‘Id Mirza took it (855 AH.-1451 ad.). He 
in his life-time gave it to his eldest son, SI. Ahmad Mirza ; 
SI. Ahmad Mirza continued to rule it after his father’s death 
(873 AH.-1469 AD.). On his death (899 ah. -1494 ad.) SI. Mahmud 
Mirza was seated on the throne and on his death (900 ah.- 

1495 AD.) Bai-sunghar Mirza. Bai-sunghar Mirza was made 
prisoner for a few days, during the Tarkhan rebellion (901 ah.- 

1496 AD.), and his younger brother, SI. ‘Ali Mirza was seated on 
the throne, but Bai-sunghar Mirza, as has been related in this 
history, took' it again directly. From Bai-sunghar Mirza I 
took it (903 AH.-1497 AD.). Further details will be learned 
from the ensuing history. 

(c. Babur’s rule in Samarkand.) 

When I was seated on the throne, I shewed tho Samarkand 
begs precisely the same favour and kindness they had had 
before. I bestowed rank and favour also on the begs with me, 
to each according to his circumstances, the largest share falling 
to SI. Ahmad Tainbal; he had been in the household begs’ 
circle ; I now raised him to that of the great begs. 

We had taken the town after a seven months’ hard siege. 
Things of one sort or other fell to our men when we got in. 
The whole country, with exception of Samarkand itself, had 
come in earlier either to me or to SI. ‘Ali Mirza and conse- 
quently had not been over-run. In any case however, what 
could have been taken from districts so long subjected to raid 
and rapine ? The booty our men had taken, such as it was, 
came to an end. When we entered the town, it was in such 
distress that it needed seed-corn and money-advances; what 
place was this to take anything from ? On these accounts our 
men suffered great privation. We ourselves could give them 
nothing. Moreover they yearned for their homes and, by ones 
and twos, set their faces for flight. The first to go was Bayan 
Quli’s (son) Khan Quli; Ibrahim Begchik was another; all the 
Mughuls went off and, a little later, SI. Ahmad Tanibal. 

Auzun Hasan counted himself a very sincere and faithful 
* This overstates the time ; dates shew i yr. i mth. and a few days. 
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triend of Khwaja-i-qazi; we therefore, to put a stop to these 
desertions, sent the Khwaja to him (in Andijan) so that they, 
in agreement, might punish some of the deserters and send 
others back to us. But that very Auzun Hasan, that traitor to 
his salt, may have been the stirrer-up of the whole trouble and 
the spur-to-evil of the deserters from Samarkand. Directly SI. 
Ahmad Tarnbal had gone, all the rest took up a wrong position. 

(d. Andijan demanded of Babur by The Khan, and also for Jahangir 
Mirzd.) 

Although, during the years in which, coveting Samarkand, I 
had persistently led my army out, SI. Mahmud" Khan^ had 
provided me with no help whatever, yet, now it had been taken, 
he wanted Andijan. Moreover, Auzun ^asan and SI. A^mad 
Tambal, just when soldiers of ours and all the Mughuls had 
deserted to Andijan and Akhsi, wanted those two districts for 
Jahangir Mirza. For several reasons, those districts could not 
be given to them. One was, that though not promised to The 
Kh§n, yet he had asked for them and, as he persisted in asking, 
an agreement with him was necessary, if they were to be given 
to Jahangir Mirza. A further reason was that to ask for them 
just when deserters from us had fled to them, was very like a 
command. If the matter had been brought forward earlier, 
some way of tolerating a command might have been found. At p 
the moment, as the Mughuls and the Andijan army and several 
even of my household had gone to AndijSn, I had with me in 
Samarkand, beg for beg, good and bad, somewhere about 1000 
men. 

When Auzun Hasan and SI. Ahmad Tambal did not get what 
they wanted, they invited all those timid fugitives to join them. 
Just such a happening, those timid people, for their own sakes, 
had been asking of God in their terror. Hereupon, Auzun 
IJasan and SI. Ahmad Tambal, becoming openly hostile and 
rebellious, led their army from Akhsi against Andijan. 

Tulun Khwaja was a bold, dashing, eager brave of the Barin 
(Mughuls). My father had favoured him and he was still in 
favour, I myself having raised him to the rank of beg. In 

‘ i.e. The Khan of the Mughuls, Babur’s uncle. 
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truth he deserved favour, a wonderfully bold and dashing brave 1 
He, as being the man I favoured amongst the Mughuls, was 
sent (after them) when they began to desert from Samarkand, to- 
counsel the clans and to chase fear from their hearts so that 
they might not turn their heads to the wind.^ Those two 
traitors however, those false guides, had so wrought on the 
clans that nothing availed, promise or entreaty, counsel or 
threat. Tulun Khwaja’s march lay through Alki-su-arasI,- 
known also as Raba^ik-aurchini. Auzun Hasan sent a 
skirmishing party against him; it found him off his guard, 
seized and killed him. This done, they took Tahaneir Mirza 
and went to besiege Andijan 

(e. Babur loses Andijan.) 

In Andijan when my army rode out for SamarKand, I had 
left Auzun Hasan and ‘Ali-dost Taghai (Ram?’' .lOZ.-VH.-May 
1497 AD.). Khwaja-i'qazi had gone there later . and there 
too were many of my men from Samarkand. During the' siege, 
the Khwaja, out of good-will to me, apportioned 18,000 of his 
own sheep to the garrison and to the families of the men still 
with me. .While the siege was going on, letters kept coming to 
me from my mothers® and from the Khwaja, saying in effect, 

* They are besieging us in this way ; if at our cry of distress you 
do not come, things will go all to ruin. Samarkand was taken 
3 - by the strength of Andijan; if Andijan is in your hands, God 
willing, Samarkand can be had again.’ One after another 
came letters -to this purport. Just then T was recovering from 
illness but, not having been able to take due care in the days of 
convalescence, I went all to pieces again and this time, became, 
so very ill that for four days my speech was impeded and they 

^ Elpli. MS. aunuudlidildr, might not turn ; llai. ami Kehr's MSS. (J/o td 
bad) biriHdg/idild.r, might not give. Both metaphors seem drawn from the 
.protective habit of -man and beast of turning the L>ack to a storm-wind. 

* i.e. betwixt two waters, the Miyan-i-du-ab of India. Here, it is the most 
fertile triangle of- land in Turkistan (ROclus, v.i, 109), enclosed by the eastern 
mountains, the Xarin and the Qara-su ; Rahatik-aurchini, its alternative 
name, means Small Station sub-district. From the uses of aiirchln I infer 
that it describes a dLstrict in -which there is no considerable head-quarters 
fort. 

‘■‘ i.e. his own. Qutliiq-nigar Khanim and hers, .-\isan-daulat Bcgim, with 
perhaps other widows of lus father, probably Shdh Sui|^ Begim, 
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used to drop water into my mouth with cotton. Those with 
me, “begs and bare braves alike, despairing of my life, began 
each to take thought for himself. While I was in this condition, 
the begs, by an error of judgment, shewed me to a servant of 
Auzun Hasan’s, a messenger come with wild proposals, and 
then dismissed him. In four or five days, I became somewhat 
better but still could not speak, in another few days, was 
myself again. 

Such letters ! so anxious, so beseeching, coming from my 
mothers, that is from my own and hers, Aisan-daulat Begim, 
and from my teacher and spiritual guide, that is, Khwaja-i- 
maulana-i-qazi, with what heart would a man not move? We 
left Samarkand for Andijan on a Saturday in Rajab (Feb.- 
March), when I had ruled 100 days in the town. It was 
Saturday again when we reached Khujand and on that day a 
person brought news from Andijan, that seven days before, that 
is on the very day we had left Samarkand, 'Ali-dost Taghai had 
surrendered Andijan. 

These are the particulars The servant of Auzun Hasan who, 
after seeing me, was allow'ed to leave, had gone to AndijSn and 
there said, ‘ The pddshdh cannot speak and they are dropping 
water into his mouth with cotton.’ Having gone and made 
these assertions in the ordinary w'ay, he took oath in ‘Ali-dost 
Taghai’s presence. ‘Ali-dost Taghai was in the Khakan Gate. 
Becoming without footing through this matter, he invited the 
opposite party into the fort, made covenant and treaty with 
them, and surrendered Andijan. Of provisions and of fighting 
men, there w'as no lack whatever; the starting point of the 
surrender was the cowardice of that false and faithless 
manikin what was told him, he made a pretext to put him- 
self in the right. 

When the enemy, after taking possession of Andijan, heard 
of my surrival in Khujand, they martyred Khwaja-i-maulana-i- 
qazi by hanging him, with dishonour, in the Gate of the citadel. 
He had come to be known as Khwaja-maulana-i-qa?i but his 
own name was ‘Abdu'l-lah. On his father’s side, his line went 
back to Shaikh Burhanu’d-din ‘All Qtltch, on his mother’s to 
SI. Ailik Mdzl. This family had come to be the Religious 
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Guides (muqtaJd) and pontiff iShaikhu^l-isldm} and Judge (jjdzJ) 
in the Farghana country.^ He a disciple of his Highness 
*Ubaidu*l'Jah (A^rdrt) and hrom him had his vpbimgmg. I 
have Uiy doubt he vss a saint ^uraltj ; ^diat better witne^es to 
his sanctity than the fact *hat ■ft-fthin a short time, no sign or 
trace remained of those active for his death? He was a 
wonderful man ; it was not in him to be afraid ; in no other 
man ^vzs seen such courage as his. This quality' is a further 
witii'-s to his sanctity. Other men, however bold, have 
anxieties and tremours ; he had none. When they had killed 
him, they seized and plundered those connected with him, 
retainers and servants, tribesmen and followers. 

In anxiety for Andijan, we had given Samarkand out of our 
hands ; then heard we had lost Andijan. It was like the sajdng, 

‘ In ignorance, made to leave this place, shut out from that ’ 
{Ghafil az inji rdnda, az an jd mania). It w'as verv’ hard and 
vexing to me ; for why ? never since I had ruled, had I been cut 
off like this from my retainer and my coantiy ; never since I 
had known myself, had I known such annoyance and such 
hardship 

( j. Babur's action from Khujana as his base.) 

On our arrival in Khujand, certain hypocrites, not enduring 
to see Khalifa in my Gate, had so wrought on Idu^mmad 
Husain Mirza Dughldt and others that he was dismissed ' 
towards Tashkint. To Tashkint also Qasim Beg Quehin had 
been sent earlier, in order to ask The Khan’s help for a move 
on .Andijan. The Kuan consented to give it and came himself 
by way of the Ahangaran Dale,® to the foot of the Kindirlik 
Pass.® There I w'ent also, from Khujand, and saw my Khan 
dada.* We then crossed the pass and halted on the AkhsI side. 
The enemy for their part, gathered their men and went to 
AkbsL 

I Cf. f. l6 for almost verbatim statements. 

^ Blacksmith's Dale. AhangarSn appears corrupted in modem maps to 
Angren. See H.S. ii, 293 for Kbwand-amir's wording of this episode. 

® Cf. f. ifrand Kostenko i, loi. 

* i.e. Kh^ Uncle (Mother’s brotherl. 
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Just at that time, the people in Pap^ sent me word they had 
made fast the fort but, owing to something misleading in The 
Khan’s advance, the enemy stormed and took it. Though 
The Khan had other good qualities and was in other ways 
businesslike, he was much without merit as a soldier and 
commander. Just when matters were at the point that if he 
made one more march, it was most probable the country would 
be had without fighting, at such a time 1 he gave ear to what 
the enemy said with alloy of deceit, spoke of peace and, as his 
messengers, sent them Khwaja Abu’l-makaram and his own 
Lord of the Gate, Beg Tilba (Fool), Tambal's elder brother. 
To save themselves those others {i.e. Hasan and Tambal) mixed 
something true with what they fabled and agreed to give gifts 
and bribes eithet to The Khan or to his intermediaries. With 
this, The Khan retired. 

As the families of most of my begs and household and braves 
were in Andijan, 7 or 800 of the great and lesser, begs and bare 
braves,‘left us in despair of our taking the place. Of the begs 
were ‘Ali-darwesh Beg, ‘Ali-mazid Quchin, Muhammad Baqir 
Beg, Shaikh ‘Abdu'l-lah, Lord of the Gate and Mirim Ldgharh 
Of men choosing exile and hardship with me, there may have 
been, of good and bad, between zoo and 300. Of begs there 
were Qasim. Quchin Beg, Wais Ldgharl Beg, Ibrahim Sdiu 
Miiigligh Beg, Shkim Taghai, Sayyidi Qara Beg; and of my 
household, Mir Shah Quchin, Sayyid Qasim /aiair. Lord of the 
Gate, Qasim-'ajab, ‘Ali-dost Taghais (son) Muhammad-dost, 
Muhammad-‘all Mubashir,^ Khudai-birdi Tughchi Mttghiil, Yarik 
Taghai, Baba ‘All's (son) Baba Quli, Pir Wais, Shaikh Wais, 
Yar-‘ali Baldl,^ Qasim Mir AkhwUr (Chief Equerry) and Haidar 
Rikdbddr (stirrup-holder). 

It came very hard on me; I couia not help crying a good 
deal. Back I went to Khujand and thither they sent me my 

^ n.w. of the Sang ferry over the Sir. 

3 perhaps, messenger of good tidings. 

3 This man's family connections are interesting. He was ‘AH-shukr Beg 
BahSrlu's grandson, nephew therefore of Pasha Begim ; through his son, 
Saif -‘all Beg, he was the grandfather of Bair4m Khan-i-khan3n and thus the 
g.g.f. of 'Abdu'r-raljim Mirza, the translator of the Second WSqi‘at-i-babuTi, 
See Firishta lith. ed. p. 250 . 
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mother and my grandmother and the families of some of the 
men with me. 

That Ramjan (April-May) we spent in Khujand, then 
mounted for Samarkand. We had already sent to ask The 
Khan’s help ; he assigned, to act with us against Samarkand, 
his son, SI. Muhammad (Sultanim) Khanika and (his son’s 
guardian) Ahmad Beg with 4 or 5000 men and rode himself as 
far as Aura-tipa. There I saw him and from there went on 
by way of Yar-jllaq, past the Burka-yilaq Fort, the head- 
quarters of the sub-governor (ddro^ha) of the district. SI. 
Muhammad Sultan and Ahmad Beg, riding light and by 
another road, got to Yar-yiiaq first but on their hearing that 
Shaibani Khan was raiding Shiraz and thereabouts, turned 
back. There was no help for it ! Back I too had to go. Again 
^vent to Khujand ! 

v' As there was in me ambition for rule and desire of - inquest, 
I did not sit at gaze when once or twice an affair had r^iade no 
progress. Now I myself, thinking to make another move for 

. Andijan, went to ask The Khan’s help. Over and above this, 
it was seven or eight years since I had seen Shah Beglm^ and 
other relations ; they also were seen under the same pretext. 
After a few days. The Khan appointed Sayyid Muhammad 
Husain {Diighldt) and Ayub Bcgchlk and Jan-hasan Barm with 
7 or 8000 men to help us. With this help we started, rode 
light, through Khujand without a halt, left Kand-i-badam on 
the left and so to Nasukh, 9 or 10 ylghdch of road beyond 
Khujand and 3 yigkdch (12-18 m.) from Kand-i-badam, there 
set our ladders up and took the fort. It was the melon season; 
one kind grown here, known as Isma ‘11 ShaikhI, has a yellow 
rind, feels like shagreen leather, has seeds like an apple's and 
flesh four fingers thick. It is a wonderfully delicate melon ; no 
other such grows thereabout. Next day the Mughul begs 
represented to me, ‘ Our fighting men are- few; to what would 
holding this one fort lead on ?’ In truth they were right ; of 
what use was it to- make that fort fast and stay there ? Back 
once more to Khujand ! 

* Babur’s (step-)qrandmothcT. co-vfiilow with Aisan-daulat of Yunas Khan 
and mother of Ahmad and Mahmud CJiaghatai. 
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/. Affairs of Khusrau Shah and the Tliniind Mlrzas).’ 

This year Khusrau Shah, taking Bai-sunghar Mirza with 
him, led his army (from Qunduz) to Chaghanian and with false 
and treacherous intent, sent this message to Hisar for SI. 
Mas'ud Mirza, ‘ Come, betake yourself to Samarkand ; if 
Samarkand is taken, one Mirza may seat himself there, the 
other in Hisar.' Just at the time, the Mirza’s begs and house- 
hold were displeased with him, because he had shewn excessive 
favour to his father-in-law. Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah Barlds who from 
Bai-sunghar Mirza had gone to him. Small district though 
Hisar is, the Mirza had made the Shaikh’s allowance i,ooo 
tumans of f ulus‘s and had given him the whole of Khutlan in 
which were the holdings of many of the Mirza’s begs and 
household. All this Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah had ; he and his sons 
took also in whole and in part, the control of the Mirza’s gate. 
Those angered began, one after the other, to desert to Bai- 
sunghar Mirza. 

By those words of false alloy, having put SI. Mas'ud Mirza 
off his guard, Khusrau Shah and Bai-sunghar MirzS moved 
light out of Chaghanian, surrounded Hisar and, at beat of 
morning-drum, took possession of it. SI. Mas'ud Mirza was in 
Daulat Sarai, a house his father had built in the suburbs. Not 
being able to get into the fort, he drew off towards Khutlan 
with Shaikh ‘Abu’l-lah Barlds, parted . from him half-way, 
crossed the river at the Aubaj ferry and betook himself to SI. 
Husain Mirza. Khusrau Shah, having taken l.Iisar, set Bai- 
sunghar Mirza on the throne, gave Khutlan to his own younger 
brother, Wall and rode a few days later, to lay siege to Balkh 
where, with many of his father’s begs, was Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza {Bdt-qard). He sent Nazar Bahadur, his chief retainer, 
on in advance with 3 or 406 men to near Balkh, and himself 
taking Bai-sunghar Mirza with him, followed and laid the siege. 

^ Here the narrative picks up the thread of Khusrau Shah’s affairs, dropped 
on f. 44 . 

* ming tuman fuliis, i.e. a thousand sets-of-ten-thousand small copper coins. 
Mr. Erskinc (Mems. p. 61 ) here has a note on coins. As here the tuman does 
not seem to be a coin hut a number, I do not reproduce it. valuable as it is 
per sc. 
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Wall he sent off with a large force to besiege Shabarghan and 
raid and ravage thereabouts. Wall, for his part, not being 
able to lay close siege, sent his men off to plunder the clans 
and hordes of the Zardak Chul, and they took him back 
over 100,000 sheep and some 3000 camels. He then came, 
plundering the San-chirik country on his way, and raiding and' 
making captive the clans fortified in the hills, to join Khusrau 
Shah before Balkh. 

One day during the siege, Khusrau Shah sent the Nazar 
Bahadur already mentioned, to destroy the water-channels^ of 
Balkh. Out on him sallied Tingrl-birdi Samanchi,^ SI. Husain 
Mirza’s favourite beg, with 70 or 80 men, struck him down, cut 
off his head, carried it off, and went back into the fort. A very 
bold sally, and he did a striking deed. 

(g. Affairs of SI. Husain Mtr::d and BadVu’z-zamdn Mirzd.) 

This same year, SI. Husain Mirza led his army out to Bast 
and there encamped,* for the purpose of putting dov n Zu’n- 
nun Arghiin and his son, Shah Shuja', because they had become 
Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza's retainers, had given him a daughter of 
Zu’n-nun in marriage and taken up a position hostile to himself. 
No corn for his army coming in from any quarter, it had begun 
to be distressed with hunger when the sub-governor of Bast 
surrendered. By help of the stores of Bast, the Mirza got back 
to Khurasan. 

Since such a great ruler as SI. Husain Mirza had twice led a 
splendid and well-appointed army out and twice retired, with- 
out taking Qunduz, or Hisar or Qandahar, his sons and his 
begs waxed bold in revolt and rebellion. In the spring of this 
year, he sent a large army under Muhammad Wali Beg to put 
down (his son) Muhammad 'Husain Mirza who, supreme in 
Astarabad, had taken up a position hostile to himself. While 
SI. Husain Mirza was still lying in the Nishin meadow (near 

1 ariqlar ; this the annotator of the Elpb. MS. has changed to dshliq 
provisions, com. 

* Saman-clil may mean Keeper of the Goods. Tingri-bSrdi, Theodore, is the 
purely Turki form of the Kbudai-birdi, already met -with several times in the,- 
B.N. 

* Bast (Bost) is on the left bank of the Halmand. 
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Harat), he was surprised by Badfu’z-zaman Mirza and ShSh 
Shuja' Beg (A rghun). By unexpected good-fortune, he had been' I 
joined that very day by SI. Mas'ud Mirza, a refugee after 
bringing about the loss of Hisar,^ and also rejoined by a force 
of his own returning from Astarabad. There was no question 
of fighting. Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza and Shah Beg, brought 
face to face with these armies, took to flight. 

SI. flusain Mirza looked kindly on SI. Mas'ud Mirz5, made 
him kneel as a son-in-law and gave him a place in his favour 
and affection. None-the-less SI. Mas'ud Mirza, at the instiga- 
tion of Baqi Chaghdnidni, who had come earlier into SI. Husain 
Mirza’s service, started off on some pretext, without asking 
leave, and went from the presence of SI. Husain Mirza to that 
of Khusrau Shah ! 

Khusrau Shah had already invited and brought from Hisar, 
Bai-sunghar Mirza ; to him had gone Aulugh Beg Mirza’s son,* 
Miran-shah Mirza who, having gone amongst the HazSra in 
rebellion against his father, had been unable to remain amongst 
them because of his own immoderate acts. Some short-sighted 
persons were themselves ready to kill these three (Timurid) 
Mirzas and to read Khusrau Shah’s name in the khutfia but he 
himself did not think this combination desirable. The ungrate- I 
ful manikin however, for the sake of gain in this five days’ 
fleeting world, — it was not true to him nor will it be true to any 
man soever, — seized that SI. Mas'ud Mirza whom he had seen 
grow up in his charge from childhood, whose guardian he had 
been, and blinded him with the lancet 

Some of the Mirza’s foster-brethren and friends of affection 
and old servants took him to Kesh intending to convey him to 
his (half)-brother SI. 'All Mirza in Samarkand but as that 
party also (i.e. 'All’s) became threatening, they fled with him, 
crossed the river at the Aubaj ferry and went to SI. Husain 
MirzS. 

1 Cf. £. s66. 

* Imown as Kabuli. He was a son of AbS-sa'id and thus an uncle of B3.bur. 
He ruled Kabul and Ghazni from a date previous to his father's death in 
8^3 AH. (perhaps from the time ‘Umar Shaikh was not sent there, in 870 ak. 
See f. &>) to his death in 907 ah. B4bur was his virtual successor in K&bul, 
in 910 AH, 
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A hundred thousand curses light on him who planned and 
did a deed so horrible ! Up to the very verge of Resurrection, 
let him who hears of this act of Khusfau Shah, curse him ; and 
may he who hearingi curses -not, know cursing equally deserved 1 
This horrid deed done, Khusrau Shah made Bai-sunghar 
MirzS ruler in Hisar and dismissed him ; Mirtn-shah Mirza he 
despatched for Bamian with Sayyid Qasim to help him. 
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(a, Babur borrows Pashdghar and leaves Khujand.) 

Twice we had moved out of Khujand, once for Andijan, once . 
for Samarkand, and twice we had gone back to it because our 
work was not opened out.^ Khujand is a poor place; a man 
with 2 or 300 followers would have a hard time there ; with 
what outlook would an ambitious man set himself down in it ? 

As it was our wish to return to Samarkand, we sent people to 
confer with Muliammad llusain Kiirkdn Diighldt in Aura>tipa 
and to ask of him the loan for the winter of Pash§.ghar where 
we might sit till it was practicable to make a move on 
Samarkand. He consenting, I rode out from Khujand for 
PashSghar. 

{Author's note on Pashaghar.) PashSghar is one of the villages of 
Y&r-yil&q ; it bad belonged to his Highness the Kbwaja,^ but during 
recent interregna,* it had become dependent on Muhammad Qusain 
MirzS. 

I had fever when we reached Zamln, but spite of my 
fever we hurried off by the mountain road till ■ we came 
over against Rabat-i-khwaja, the head-quarters of the sub- 
governor of the Shavdar tmidn, where we hoped to take the. 
garrison at unawares, set our ladders up and so get into the 

* Elph. MS. f. 42 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 476 and 217 f. 38 ; Menu. p. 63. 
B8bur here resumes his own story, interrupted on f. 56. 

* aish achUtnddi, a phrase recurring on f. $gb foot. It appears to imply, 
of trust in Piovideiice, what the English " The way was not opened," does. 
Cf, f. 606 for another example of trust, there clinching discussion whrther to 
go or not to go to Marghinan. 

^ i.e. Ahrdr\. He had been dead some to years. The despoilment of his 
family is mentioned on f. 236. 

* fatratldr, here those due to the deaths of Almrad and Mat^mud with their 
sequel of unstable government in Samarkand. 
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fort. We reached it at dawn, found its men on guard, turned 
back and rode without halt to Pashaghar. The pains and 
misery of fever notwithstanding, I had ridden 14 or 15 yighach 
(70 to 8(k miles). 

After a few days in Pashaghar, we appointed Ibrahim Sdru, 
Wais Ldghart, Sherim Taghai and some of the household and 
braves to make an expedition amongst the Yar-yilaq forts and 
get them into our hands. Yar-yilaq, at that time was Sayyid 
Yusuf Beg’s, ^ he having remained in Samarkand at the exodus 
and been much favoured by Si. *Ali Mirza. To manage the 
forts, Sayyid Yusuf had sent his younger brother’s son, Ahmad- 
i-yusuf, now* Governor of Sialkot, and Ahmad-i-yusuf was then 
in occupation. In the course of that winter, our begs and 
braves made the round, got possession of some of the forts 
peacefully, fought and took others, gained some by ruse and 
craft. In the whole of that district there is perhaps not a 
single village without its defences because of the Mughuls and 
the Auzbegs. Meantime SI. 'Ali Mirza became suspicious of 
Sayyid Yusuf and his nephew on my account and dismissed 
both towards Khurasan. 

The winter passed in this sort of tug-of-war ; with the on- 
coming heats,* they sent Khwaja Yahya to treat with me, while 
they, urged on by the (Samarkand) army, marched out to near 
Shiraz and Kabud. I may have had 200 or 300 soldiers 
{sipdhi); powerful foes were on my every side; Fortune had 
not favoured me when I turned to Andijan ; when I put a hand 
out for Samarkand, no work was opened out. Of necessity, 
some sort of terms were made and I went back from Pashaghar. 

Khujand is a poor place ; one beg would have a hard time in 
it ; there we and our families and following had been for half a 

^ AughlSqchi, the player of the kid -game, the gray-wolf er. Y&r-yilXq will 
have gone with the rest of Samarkand into 'All’s bands in Rajah 903 ah. 
(March 1498). Contingent terms between- him and Babur will have been 
made ; Yusuf may have recognized some show of right under them, for 
allowing Bdbur to occupy Yar-yilaq. 

^ i.e. after 933 ah. Cf. f. 466 and note concerning the Bikiamaditya era. 
See index s.n. Ahmad-i-yusuf and H.S. ii, 293. 

^ This plural, unless ironical, cannot be read as honouring 'Ali ; Babur 
uses the honorific plural most rarely and specially, e.g. for saintly persons, 
for The Khan and for elder women-ldnsfoUc, 
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year^ and during ■ the time the MusalrnSns of the place had 
not been backward in bearing our charges and serving us to the 
best of their power. With what face could we go there again ? 
and what, for his own part, could a man do there ? ‘ To what 
home to go ? For what gain to stay ?’* 

In the end and with the same anxieties and uncertainty, we 
'vent to the summer-pastures in the south of Aura-tipa. There 
vve spent some days in amazemer. t at our position, not knowing 
v.’bere to go or where to stay, our heads in a whirl. On one of 
those days, Khwaja Abu’I-tnakaram came to see me, he like 
me, a wanderer, driven from his home.® He questioned us 
about our goings and stayings, ai .-.nt what had or had not been 
done and about our whole position. He was touched with 
compassion for our state and recited the falika for me before he 
left. I also was much touched; I pitied him. 

j,7', Babur recovers Marghlndn.) 

Near the Afternoon Prayer of that same day, a horseman 
.?.f)peared at the foot of the valley. He was a man named 
\ ul-chuq, presumably 'Ali-dost TaghSI’s own servant, and had 
been sent with this written message, ‘Although many great 
misdeeds have had their rise in me, yet, if you will do me the t 
favour and kindness of coming to me, I hope to purge my 
cjffences and remove my reproach, by giving you Marghinan 
and by my future submission and single-minded service.’ 

Such news! coming on such despair and whirl-of-mind 1 
Off we hurried, that very hour, — it was sun-set, — without 
reflecting, without a moment’s delay, just as if for a sudden 
raid, straight for Marghinan. From where we were to Mar- 
ghinan may have been 24 or 25 ylghdch of road.* Through 
that night it was rushed without delaying anywheise, and on 

^ bar yarim yM. iJates shew this to meou six months. It appeals a 
parallel expression to Pets, hasht-yak, one-eighth. 

* H-S. ii, 293, in place of these two quotations, ha.s a mUra‘, — Na rSy fufar 
kardan u na ruy iqamat, (Nor resolve to march, nor face to stay). 

^ i.e. in Samarkand. 

* Point to point, some 145 m. but much further by the road . Tang-Sib seems 
likely to be one of the head-waters of Khwaja Bilmrgan-water. Thence the 
.route would be by unfrequented hill-tracks, each man leading bis second horse. 

*7 • 
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next day till at the M1d<day Prayer, halt was made at Tang-ab 
(Narrow-water), one of the villages of Khujand, There we 
cooled down our horses and gave them corn. We rode out 
again at beat of (twilight-) drum^ and on through that night 
till shoot of dawn, and through the next day till sunset, and on 
through that night till, just before dawn, we were one yighach 
from Marghlnan. Here Wais Beg and others represented to 
me with some anxiety what sort of an evil-doer ‘Ali-dost was. 
‘No-one,’ they said, ‘has come and gone, time and again, 
between him and us ; no terms and compact have been made ; 
trusting to what are v/e going?’ In truth their fears were 
just ! After waiting awhile to consult, we at last agreed that 
reasonable as anxiety was, it o*ught to have been earlier ; that 
there we were after coming three nights and two days without 
rest or halt ; in what horse or in what man was any strength 
left ? — from where we were, how could return be made ? and, 
if made, where were we to go ? — that, having come so far, on 
we must, and that nothing happens without God’s will. At 
this we left the matter and moved on, our trus. set on Him. 

At the Sunnat Prayer* we reached Fort MarghinSn. ‘Ali- 
dost Taghiu kept himself behind {arqa) the closed gate and 
asked for terms; these granted, he opened it. He did me 
obeisance between the (two) gates.® After seeing him, we 
dismounted at a suitable house in the walled-town. With me, 
great and small, were 240 men. 

As Auzun Hasan and Tambal had been tyrannical and ■ 
oppressive, all the clans of the country were asking for me. < 
We therefore, after two or three days spent in Marghlnan, 
joined to Qasim Beg over a hundred men of the Pashagharis, 
the new retainers of Marghlnan and of ‘Ali-dost’s following, 
and sent them to bring oveir to me, by force or fair words, such 

^ tun ydrimi naqdra waqHdd. Tin ydrimi seems to mean bali-dark, 
twilight. Here it cannot mean mid-night since this would imply a bait of . 
twelve hours and BSbur says no halt was made. The drum next following ^ 
mid-day is the one beaten at sunset. * 

^ The voluntary prayer, offered when the sun has well risen, fits the 
context. 

* 1- understand that the obeisance was made in the Gate-house, between 

the inner and outer doors. 
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bill-people of the south of Andijan as the AshpgrI, Turuqshar, 
Chikrak and others roundabout. Ibrahim Saru and . Wais 
Laghari and Sayyidi Qara were also sent out, to cross the 
Khujand-water and, by whatever means, to induce the people 
on that side to turn their eyes to me. 

Auzun Hasan and Tambal, for their parts, gathered together 
what soldiers and Mughuls they had and called up the men 
accustomed to serve in the Andijan and Akhsi armies, ll'hen, 
bringing Jahangir Mirza with them, they came to SapSn, a 
village 2m. east of Marghinan, a few days after our arrivd, and 
dismounted there with the intention of besieging Marghinan. 
They advanced a day or two later, formed up to fight, as far as 
the suburbs. Though after th^ departure of the Commanders, 
Qasim Beg, Ibrahim Sdrii and Wais Ldghart, few men were 
left with me, those there were formed up, sallied out and pre- 
vented the enemy from advancing beyond the suburbs. On 
that day, Page Khalil, the turban-twister, went well forward 
and got his hand into the work. They had come ; they Qould 
do nothing ; on two other days they failed to get near the fort. 

When Qasim Beg went into the hills on the south of Andijin, 
all the Ashpari, Turuqshar, Chikrak, and the peasants and 
highland and lowland clans came in for us. When the Com- 
manders, Ibrahim Sard and Wais Ldghart, crossed the river to 
the Akhsi side, Pap and several other forts came in. 

Auzun Hasan and Tambal being the heathenish and vicious 
tyrants they were, had inflicted great misery on the peasantry 
and clansmen. One of the chief men of Akhsi, Hasan-dikcha 
by name,^ gathered together his own following and a body of 
the Akhsi mob and rabble, black-bludgeoned* Auzun Hasan’s 
and Tambal’s men in the outer fort and drubbed them into the 
citadel. They then invited the Commanders, Ibrahim Sard, 
Wais Ldghart and Sayyidi Qara and admitted them into the fort. 

SI. Mahmud Khan had appointed to help us, ^aidar 
Kdhdlddsh's (son) Banda- ‘ali and Haji Ghazi Manghit? the latter 

^ This seeming sobriquet may be due to eloquence or to good looks. 

* qara fiyaq. Cf. f. 63 where black bludgeons are used by a red rabble. 

^ He was head-man of his clan and again with Shaibani in 909 ah. (Sh. N. 
Vambeiy, p. 272). Erskine (p. 67) notes that the Manghits are the modem 
Hogais. 
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just then a fugitive from Shaibani KhSn, and also the Barin 
tumdn with its begs. They arrived precisely at this time. 

These news were altogether upsetting to Auzun Hasan; 
he at once started off his most favoure'd retainers and most 
serviceable braves to help his men in the citadel of Akhsi. His 
forcefTeached the brow of the river at dawn. Our Commanders 
and the (Tashkint) Mughuls had heard of its approach and had 
made some of their men strip their horses and cross the river 
(to the Andijan side). Aiizun Hasan’s men, in their haste, did 
not draw the ferry-boat up-stream : '■ they consequently went 
right away from the landing-place, could not cross for the fort 
and went down stream.^ Here-upon, our men and the 
(Tashkint) Mughuls began to ride bare-back into the water 
from both banks. Those in the boat could make no fight at 
all. Qarlughach (var. Qarbughach) Bakhsht (Pay-master) 
called one of Mughul Beg’s sons to him, took him by the 
hand, chopped at him and killed him. Of what use was it? 
The affair was past that ! His act was the cause why most of 
those in the boat went to their death. Instantly our men 
seized them all (arlq) and killed all (but a fev/).® Of.\uzun 
Hasan’s confidants escaped Qarlughach Bahh%ln and Khalil 
Diwdn and Qazi Ghuldfn, the last getting off by pretending to 
be a slave {ghildtn); and of his trusted braves, Sayyid ‘Ali, 
now in trust in my own service,'* and Haidar-i-quli and Qilka 
Kdshghart escaped. Of his 70 or 80 men, no more than this 
same poor five or six got free. 

On hearing of this affair, Auzun Hasan and Tambal, not 
being able to remain near Marghinan, marched in haste and 
disorder for Andijan. There they had left Nasir Beg, th< 
husband of Auzun Hasan’s sister. He, if not Auzun Hasan's 
second, what question is there he was his third ?® He was an 

' i.e. in order to allow for the here very swift current. The IJ.S. varying a 
good deal in details from the B.N. gives the useful information that Auz&n 
Hasan's men knew nothing of the coming of the Tashkint Mughfils. 

^ C/. f. 4& and App. A. as to the position pf Akhsi. 

* barini qtrdilar. After this statement the five exceptions are unexpected ; 
Babur's wording is somewhat confused here. 

^ i.e. in Hindustan. 

* Taipbal would be the competitor for the second place. 
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experienced man, brave too; when he heard particulars, he 
knew their ground was lost, made Andijan fast and sent a man 
to me. They broke up in disaccord when they found the fort 
made fast against them ; Auzun Hasan drew off to his wife in 
Akhsi, Tambal to his district of Aush. A few of Jahangir 
Mirza’s household and braves fled with him from Auzun Qasan 
and joined Tambal before he had reached Aush.' 

(c. Babur recovers Andijan.) 

Directly we heard that Andijan had been made fast against 
them, I rode out, at sun-rise, from Marghinan and by mid-day 
was in Andijan.^ There I saw Nasir Beg and his two sons, 
that is to say. Dost Beg and Mirim Beg, questioned them^nd 
uplifted their heads with hope of favour and kindness. In this 
way, by God’s grace, my father’s country, lost to me for two 
years, was regained and re-possessed, in the month Zu’l-qa'da of 
the date 904 (June 1498). 

SI. Atimad Tambal, after being joined by Jahangir Mirza, 
drew away for Aush. On his entering the town, the red rabble 
(qizll aydq) there, as in Akhsi, black-bludgeoned {qard tlyaq qUib) 
and drubbed his men out, blow upon blow, then kept the fort 
for me and sent me a man. Jahangir and Tambal went off 
confounded, with a few followers only, and entered Auzkint 
Fort. 

Of Auzun Hasan news came that after failing to get into 
Andijan, he had gone to Akhsi and, it was understood, had 
entered the citadel. He had been head and chief in the re- 
bellion ; we therefore, on getting this news, without more than 
four or five days’ delay in Andijan, set out for Akhsi. On our 
arrival, there was nothing for him to do but ask for peace and 
terms, and surrender the fort. 

We stayed in Akhs? a few days in order to settle its affairs 

^ 47 m, 4} fur. 

* Kbur had been about two lunar years absent from Andijfin bat bis 
loss of rule was of under 16 months. 

* A scribe's note entered here on the margin of the Hai..MS. is to the 
effect that certain words are not in the noble archetype [nashkd shafif ) ; this 
supports other circumstances which make for the opinion that this Codex is 
a direct copy of Babur's own MS. See Index s.n. llai. MS. and JRAS 1906, 
P-87- 
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and those of KSsSn and that conntry-side. We gave the 
Mughuls who had come in to help us, leave for return (to 
TSshkint), then went back to Andijan, taking with us Aibnin 
Hasan and his family and dependants. In Akhsi was left, 
for a time, Qasim-i-‘ajab (Wonderful Qasim), formerly one of 
the household circle, now arrived at beg’s rank. 

{d. Renewed rebellion of the Mughuls.) 

As terms had been made, Ailzun Hasan, without hurt to life 
or goods, was allowed to go by the Qara-tigin road for Hlsar. 
A few of his retainers went with him, the rest parted from him 
and stayed behind. These were the men who in the throne- 
less times had captured and plundered various Musalm 3 .n 
dependants of my own and of the Khwaja. In agreement 
with several begs, their affair was left at this; — ‘This very 
band have been the captors and plunderers of our faithful 
Musalmin dependants;^ what loyalty havi they shown to 
their own (Mughul) begs that they should be loyal to us ? If 
we had them seized and stripped bare, where would be the 
wrong ? and this especially because they might be going about, 
before our very eyes, riding our horses, wearing our coats, 
eating our sheep. Who could put up with that ? If, out of 
humanity, they are not imprisoned and not plundered, they 
certainly ought to take it as a favour if they get off with the 
order to give back to our companions of the hard guerilla 
times, whatever goods of theirs are known to be here.’ 

In truth this seemed reasonable ; our men were ordered to 
take what they knew to be theirs. Reasonable and just though 
the order was, (I now) understand that it was a little hasty. 
With a worry like Jahangir seated at my side, there was no 
sense in frightening people in this way. In conquest and 
government, though many things may have an outside appear* 
ance of reason and justice, yet 100,000 reflections are right and 
necessary as to the bearings of each one of them. From this 
single incautious order of ours,* what troubles ! what rebellions 

1 Mttsalmdn here seems to indicate mental contrast with Pagan practicB 
or neglect of MtisalmSn observances amongst Mughuk. 

^ i.e. oi his advisors and himseli. 
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arose ! In the end this same ill-considered order was the cause 
of our second exile from Andijan. Now, through it, the 
Mughuls gave way to anxiety and fear, marched through 
Rabatik-aurchini, that is, Aiki-su-arasi, for Auzkint and sent a 
man to Tambal. 

In my mother’s service were 1500 to 2000 Mughuls from the 
horde; as many more had come from Hisar with Hamza 
SI. and Mahdi SI. and Muhammad Dughldt Hisdrl.^ Mischief 
and devastation must always be expected from the Mugbul 
horde. Up to now® they have rebelled five times against me. 

It must not be understood that they rebelled through not 
getting on with me ; they have done the same thing with their 
own Khans, again and again. SI. Quli Chundq^ brought me 
the news. His late father, Khudai-birdI Buqdq* I had favoured 
amongst the Mughuls ; he was himself with the (rebel) Mughuls i 
and he did well in thus leaving the horde and his own family 
to bring me the news. Well as he did then however, he, as will 
be told,® did a thing so shameful later on that it would hide 
a hundred such good deeds as this, if he had done them. His 
later action was the clear product of his Mughul nature. When 
this news came, the begs, gathered for counsel, represented to 
me, * This is a trifling matter ; what need for the padshah to 
ride out ? Let Qasim Beg go with the begs and men assembled 
here.’ So it was settled ; they took it lightly ; to do so must 
have been an error of judgment. Qasim Beg led his force out 
that same day; Tambal hieantime must have joined the 
Mughuls. Our men crossed the Ailaish river® early next morn- 
ing by the Yasl-kijit (Broad-crossing) and at once came face to 

C/.f.34. 

® cuca 933 AH. All the revolts chronicled by Babur as made against himself, 
were under Mughul leadership. Long Hasan, Tambal and 'Ali-dost were all 
Mughfils. The worst was that of 914 ah. (1518 ad.) in which Quli ChunSq 
disgraced himself (X.R. p. 357). 

' Chiinaq may indicate the loss of one ear. 

' * BuqSq, amongst other meanings, has that of one who lies in ambush, 

* This-remark has interest because it shews that (as BSbur planned to write 
more than is now .with the B.N. MSS.) the first gap in the book (914 ah. to 
925 AH.) is accidentrl. His own last illness is the probable cause of this gap. 
C/. JRAS 1905, p. 744 Two other passages referring to unchtonicled matters 
are one about the Bfigh-i-safa (f. 224, and one about SI. 'Ali Taghfii (f. 242). 

* I surmise Ailfiish to be a local name of the Qatfi-daryfi affluent of the Sir. 
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face with the rebels. Well did they chop at one another 
{chapqulashurldr ) ! Qasim Beg himself came face to face with 
Muhammad Arghiin and did not desist from chopping at him 
in order to cut off his head.^ Most of our braves exchanged 
good blows but in the end were beaten. Qasim Beg, ‘All-dost 
Taghai, Ibrahim Sdru, Wais Ldgharl, Sayyidi Qara and three 
or four more of, our begs and household got away but most of 
the rest fell into the hands of the rebels. Amongst them were 
‘Ali-darwesh Beg and Mirim Ldgharl and (Sherim ?) Taghai 
Beg’s (son) Tuqa- and 'Ali-dost’s son, Muhammad-dost and 
Mir Shah Quchtn andAfirim Diwan. 

Two braves chopped very well at one another ; on our side, 
Samad, Ibrahim Sard's younger brother, and on their side, 
Shah-suwar, one of the Hisari Mughuls. ShSh-suwar struck 
so that his sword drove through Samad’s helm and seated 
itself well in his head ; Samad, spite of his wound, struck so 
that his sword cut off Shah-suwar’s head a piecr? of bone as 
large as the palm of a hand. Shah-suwar must . .ve worn no 
helm; they trepanned his head and it healed; '.j;.-.:re was no 
one to trepan Samad's and in a few days, he de^>a;ted simply 
through the wound-® 

Amazingly unseasonable was this defeat, coming as it did 
just in the respite from guerilla fighting and just wh^n we had 
regained the country. One of our great props, Qambar-‘ali 
Mughul (the Skinner) had gone to his district when AndijSn 
was occupied and therefore was not with us. 

{e. Tambal attempts to take Andijan.) 

Having effected so much, Tambal, bringing Jahangir MirzS 
with him, came to the east of Andijsln and dismounted 2 miles 
off, in the meadow lying in front of the Hill of Pleasure (‘Aish).* 

^ aikl auch naubat chapqulSb bash chiqSrghafi quintas. I cannot feel so sure 
as Mr. £. and M. de C. were that the man's head held fast, especially aa for 
it to fall would make the better story. 

3 TQqa appears to have been the son of a Taghai, perhaps of Sherim ; his 
name may imply blood-relationship. 

* For the verb awimaq, to trepan, see f. 67 note 5. 

* The Fr. map of 1904 shews a hill suiting Babur’s location of this Hill of 
Pleasure. 
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Once or twice he advanced in battle-array, past Chihil- 
dukhteran^ to the town side of the hill but, as our braves went 
out arrayed to hght, beyond the gardens and suburbs, he could 
not advance further and returned to the other side of the hill. 
On his first coming to those parts, he killed two of the begs he 
had captured, Mirim Ldghart and Tuqa Beg. For nearly a- 
month he lay round-about without effecting anything; after 
that he retired, his face set for Aush. Aush had been given to 
Ibrahim Sdru and his man in it now made it fast. 

* A place near Kabul bears the same name ; in both the name is explained 
by a legend that there Earth opened a refuge for forty menaced dan^texs. 
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(a. Babur's campaign against A^mad Taiphal Mughul.) 

Commissaries were sent gallopping off at once, some to call 
up the horse and foot of the district- armies, others to urge 
return on Qambar-'ali and whoever else was away in his own 
district, while energetic people were told off to get together 
mantelets (tura), shovels, axes and the what-not of war-material 
and stores for the men already with us. 

As soon as the horse and foot, called up from the various 
districts to join the army, and the soldiers and retainers who 
had been scattered to this and that side on thr;; 'wn affairs, 
were gathered together, I went out, on Muharram i8th. 
(August 25th.), putting my trust in God, to Kafiz Beg’s Four- 
gardens and there stayed a few days in order to complete our 
equipment. This done, we formed up in array of right and 
left, centre and van, horse and foot, and started direct for Aush 
against our foe. 

On approaching Aush, news was nad that Tambal, unable to 
make stand in that neighbourhood, had drawn off to the north, 
to the Rabat-i-sarhang sub-district, it was -understood. That 
night we dismounted in Lat-lunt. Next day as we were passing 
through Aush, news came that Tambal was understood to have 
gone to Andijan. We, for our part, marched on as for Auzkint, 
detaching raiders ahead to over-run those parts.^ Our opponents 
went to Andijan and at night got into the ditch hut being dis- 
covered by the garrison when they set their ladders up against 
the ramparts, could effect no more and retired. Our raiders 

I Elph. MS. f. 476 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 53 and 217 f. 43 ; Mems. p. 7O. 

3 From Andij^ to A&sh is a little over 33 miles. Taipbal's road was east 
of Babnr's and placed him between Andijan and Auzkint where was the foroe 
protecting his family. 
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retired also after over-running round about Auzkint without 
getting into their hands anything worth their trouble. 

Taipbal had stationed his younger brother, Khalil, with 206 
or 300 men, in Madu,^ one of the forts of Aush, renowned in 
that centre (dra) for its strength. We turned back (on the * 
Auzkint road) to assault it. It is exceedingly strong. Its 
northern face stands very high above the bed of a torrent; 
arrows shot from the bed might perhaps reach the ramparts. 
On this side is the water-thief,* made like a lane, with ramparts 
on both sides carried from the fort to the water. Towards the 
rising ground, on the other sides of the fort, there is a ditch. 
The torrent being so near, those occupying the fort had carried 
stones in from it as large as those for large mortars.® From no 
fort of its class we have ever attacked, have stones been thrown 
so large as those taken into Madu. They dropped such a large 
one on 'Abdu’l-qasim Kohbur, Kitta (Little) Beg’s elder brother,* 
when he went up under the ramparts, that he spun head over 
heels and came rolling and rolling, without once getting to his 
feet, from , that great height down to the foot of the glacis 
(khdk-rez). He did not trouble himself about it at all but just 
got on his horse and rode off. Again, a stone flung- from the 
double water-way, hit Yar-‘ali Balal so hard on the head that 
in the end it had to be trepanned.® Many of our men perished 
by their stones. The assault began at dawn ; the water-thief i 
had been taken before breakfast-time;® fighting went on till 
evening ; next morning, as they could not hold out after losing 
the water-thief, they asked for terms and came out^ We took 
60 or 70 or 80 men of Khalil’s command and sent them to 
Andijan for safe-keeping; as some of our begs and household 
were prisoners in their hands, the Madu affair fell out very well.^ 

. > mod. Mazy, on the main Adsh-Kashgbar road. 

* ab-duzd ; de C. i, 144, prise d’eau. 

3 This simile seems the fruit of experience in Hindustan-. Set f. 333, 
concerning ChSnderi. 

* These two Mughuls rebelled in 914 ah. with SI. Quli Chundq s.«.). 

3 aiuidt. The head of Captain Dow. fractured at ChnnUr by a stone flung 

at it, wu trepanned {SaiySr-i-muta'ahhirin, p. S 77 Irvine l.c. p. 283). 
Yar-'ali was alive in 910 au. He seems to be the father of the great Baixflm 
Khan-i-khSnan of Akbar’s reign. 

3 chasht-gah ; midway between sunrise and noon. 

* tauri ; because providing prisoners for exchange. 
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From there we went to Unju-tupa, one of the villages of 
Aush, and there dismounted. When Tambal retired from 
Andijan and went into the Rabat.-i-sarhang sub-district, he 
dismounted in a village called Ab-i-kh 5 n. Between him and 
me may have been one ylghdch (5 m. ?). At such a time as this, 
Qambar-'ali (the Skinner) on- account of some sickness, went 
into Aush. 

It was Iain in Unju-tupa a month or fon.y days without a 
battle, but day after day our foragers and theirs got to grips. 
All through the time our camp was mightily well watched at 
night ; a ditch was dug ; where "n'o ditch was, branches were set 
close together;^ w’e also made our soldiers go out in their mail 
along the ditch. Spite of such watchfulness, a night-alarm was 
given every two or three days, and the cry to arms went up. 
One day w’hen Sajyidi Beg Taghai had gone out with the 
foragers, the enemy came up suddenly in greater strength and 
took him prisoner right out of the middle of the fight. 

(A. Bdl-sunghar Mtrza murdered by Khusrau Shuii.) 

Khusrau Shah, having planned to lead an ai my against Balkh, 
in this same year invited B^-sunghar Mifia to go with him, 
brought him® to Qunduz and rode out with him for Balkh. 
But when they reached the'Aubaj ferry, that ungrateful infidel, 
Khusrau Shah, in his aspiration to sovereignty, — and to what 
sort of sovereignty, pray, could such a no-body attain ? a person 
of no merit, no birth, no lineage, no judgment, no magnanimity, 
no justice, no legal-mindedness, — ^laid hands on Bai-sunghar 
Mirza with his begs, and bowstrung the Mirza. It was upon 
the loth, of the month of Muharram (August 17th.) that he 
martyred that scion of sovereignty, so accomplished, so sweet- 
natured and so adorned by birth and lineage. He killed also a 
few of the Mirza’s begs and household. 

(c. Bal-sunghar Mirza's birth and descent.) 

He was bom in 882 (1477 AD.), in the Hisir district He 
was SI. Mahmud Mirza’s second son, younger than SI. Mas‘ud 


‘ sAaAA tutiilur idi. perhaps a palisade. 

* ue. ham H4Sr where be bad placed bim in 903 an. 
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M. and older than SI. *Ali M. and SI. Qusain M. and SI. Wais 
M. known as Khan Mirza. His mother was Pasha Begim. 

{d. His appearance and characteristics.) 

He had large eyes, a fleshy face^ and Turkman features, was 
•of middle height and altogether an elegant young man {aet. 22). 

<e. His qualities and manturs.) 

He was just, humane, pleasant-natured and a most accom- 
plished scion of sovreignty. His tutor, Sayyid Mahmud,® pre- 
sumably was a Shi'a; through this he himself became infected 
by that heresy. People said that latterly, in Samarkand, be 
reverted from that evil belief to the pure Faith. He was much 
addicted to wine but on his non-drinking days, used to go 
through the Prayers.® He was moderate in gifts and liberality. 
He wrote the naskh-taHiq character very well ; in painting also 
his hand was not bad. He made ‘Adili his pen-name and 
composed good verses but not sufficient to form a dlwan. Here 
is the opening couplet {maUa*) of one of them*; — 

Like a wavering shadow I fall here and there ; 

If not propped by a wall, I drop flat on the ground. 

In such repute are his odes held in Samarkand, that they are 
to be found in most houses. 

{/. His battles.) 

He fought two ranged battles. One, fought when he was 
first seated on the throne (900 AH.-1495 ad.), was with SI. 
Mahmud Khan® who, incited and stirred up by Sl. Junaid 
Barlds and others to desire Samarkand, drew an army out, i 
crossed the Aq-kutal and went to Rabat-i-soghd and Kan-bai. 
Bal-sunghar Mirza went out from Samarkand, fought him near 

^ ^uba yuzlug (f. 66 and note 4 ]. The TurkmSn features would be a maternal 
inheritance. 

* Heis “ SaiflMaulSnA 'Arflzi ”of Rieu's Peis. Cat. p. 525 . C/. H.S.ii, 341 . 
His book, 'Aruz-i-saifi has been translated by Blochmann and by Ranking 

^ namaz autar idi. J understand some irony from this (de Meynard’s Diet, 
•s.tt. autmSq). 

^ The mafja" of poems serve as an index of first lines. 

* C/. 1 . 30 . 
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K£ft-biu, beat him and beheaded 3 or 4000 Mughuls. In this' 
fight died Haidar Kiikulddsh, the Khin’s looser and binder 
(AaW u’aqdi). His second battle was fought near Bukhari with 
SI. 'All Mirza (goi AH.-i4g6 ad.) ; in this he was beaten.' 

(g. His countries.) 

His father, SI. Mahmud Mirza, gave him Bukhara; when 
SI. Mahmud M. died, his begs assembled and in agreement 
made Bai-sunghar M. ruler in Samarkand. For a time, Bukhara 
was included with Samarkand in his jurisdiction but it went 
out of his hands after the Tarkhan rebellion (goi AH.-1496 ad.). 
When he left Samarkand to go to Khusrau Shah and I got 
possession of it (903 AH.-1497 ad.), Khusrau Shah took Hisar and 
gave it to him. 

{h. Other details concerning him.) 

He left no child. He took a daughter of his paternal uncle. 
Si. Khalil Mirza, when he went to Khusrau Shah had no 
other wife or concubine. 

He never ruled with authority so indepec le. ‘ that any beg 
was heard of as promoted by him to be his C': nfi dant ; his begs 
were just those of his father and his paternal uncle (Ahmad). 

(t. Resumed account of Babur's campaign against Tanibal.) 

After Bai-sunghar Mirza's death, SI. Ahmad Qardwalf’ the 
father of Quch (Quj) Beg, sent us word (of his intention) and 
came to us from Hisar through the Qara-tigin country, together 
with his brethren, elder and younger, and their families and 
dependants. From Aush too came Qambar-'ali, risen from his 
sickness. Arriving, as it did, at such a moment, we took the 
providential help of SI. Ahmad and his party for a happy omen. 
Next day we formed up at dawn and moved direct upon our 
foe. He made no stand at Ab-i-khan but marched from his 

> Cf. i. 376. 

* i.e. scout and in times oi peace, huntsman. On the margin of the Elph. 
Codex here stands a note, mutilated in rebinding ; — SI. Ahmad pidr-i-Quch 
Beg ast * * * pidr-i-Sker-afgan « Sher-afgan * * * u SI, Husain Khan * * * 
Qiich Beg ast. Hamesha * * * dar hhdna Shaham Khan * * * . 
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ground, leaving many tents and blankets and things of the 
baggage for our men. We dismounted in his camp. 

That evening Tambal, having Jahangir with him, turned our 
left and went to a village called Khuban (var. Khunan), some 
3 yighach from us (15 m.?) and between us and Andijan. 
Next day we moved out against him, formed up with right and 
left, centre and van, our horses in their mail, our men in theirs, 
and with foot-soldiers, bearing mantelets, flung to the front. 
Our right was *Ali-dost and his dependants, our left Ibrahim 
Sdrii, Wais Ldgharl, Sayyidi Qara, Muhammad-‘ali Mubashir, 
and Khwaja-i-kalan’s elder brother, Kichik Beg, with several of 
the household. In the left were inscribed^ also SI. A^mad 
Qardwal and Qiich Beg with their brethren. With me in the 
centre was Qasim Beg Quclitn; in the van were Qambar-‘ali 
(the Skinner) and some of the household. When we reached 
Saqa, a village two miles east of Khuban, the enemy came out 
of Khuban, arrayed to fight. We, for our part, moved on the 
faster. At the time of engaging, our foot-soldiers, provided 
how laboriously with the mantelets! were quite in the rear! 
By God’s grace, there was no need of them ; our left had got 
hands in with their right before they came up. Kichik Beg 
chopped away very well ; next to him ranked Muhammad ‘All 
Mubashir. Not being able to bring equal zeal to oppose us, the 
enemy took to flight. The fighting did not reach the front of 
our van or right. Our men brought in many of their braves ; 
we ordered the heads of all to l e struck off. Favouring caution 
and good generalship, our bt:cS, Qasim Beg and, especially, 
‘Ali-dost did not think it advisa jle to send far in pursuit ; for 
this reason, many of their men rid not fall into our hands. We 
dismounted right in Khuban village. This was my first ranged 
battle; the Most High God, of His own favour and mercy, 
‘ mide it a day of victory and triumph. We accepted the omen. 

On the next following day, my father’s mother, my grand- 
mother, Shah Sultan Begim* arrived from Andijan, thinking to 
beg off Jahangir Mirza if he had been t;iken. 

^ pitildi ; W.-i-B. navishta shud, words indicating the use by Babur of a 
■written record. 

^ C/. f. 65 and note and f, 17 and note. 
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(j. Babur goes into winter-quarters in Between-the-two-rivers.) 

As it was now almost winter and no grain or fruits^ remained 
in the open country, it was not thought desirable to move 
against (Tambal in) Auzkint but return was made to Andijan. 
A few days later, it was settled after consultation, that for uf 
to winter in the town would in no way hurt or hamper the 
enemy, rather that he would wax the stronger by it through 
raids and guerilla fighting ; moreover on our own account, it 
was necessary that we should winter where our men would not 
become enfeebled through want of grain and where we could 
straiten the enemy by some sort of blockade. For these de- 
sirable ends we marched out of Andijan, meaning to winter 
near Armiyan and Nush-ab in the Rabatik-aurchini, known 
also as Between-the-two-rivers. On arriving in the two villages 
above-mentioned, we prepared winter-quarters. 

The hunting-grounds are good in that neighbourhood ; in tb 
jungle near the Ailaish river is much bughu-mardl^ ar d pig; th 
small scattered clumps of jungle are thick w-'h hare and 
pheasant ; and on the near rising-ground, are rr my foxes* of 
fine colour and swifter than those of any other place. While 
we were in those quarters, I used to ride hunting every two or 
three days ; we would beat through the great jungle and hunt 
bughu-mardl, or we would wander about, making a circle round 
scattered clumps and flying our hawks at the pheasants. The 
pheasants are unlimited^ there ; pheasant-meat was abundant 
as long as we were in those quarters. 

While w'e were there, Khudai-birdi Tughchl, then newly- 
favoured with beg’s rank, fell on some of Tambal’s raiders and 
brought in a few heads. Our braves went out also from Aush 
and Andijan and raided untiringly on the enemy, driving in his 

^ tuiak : i.e. other food than grain, t-'mit, fresh or preserved, being a 
principal constituent of food in Central Asia, tiiluk will include several, but 
chiefly melons. "'Les melons constituent presque seuls vers le fin d’£t6, la 
nouniture des classes pauvres (Th. Radlofi. l.c. p. 343). 

* Cf. /. 6 b and note. 

3 tiilki var. tulkii, the yellow fox. Following this word the Ilai. MS. has 
u dar kamin diir instead of u rangin diir. 

* bl hadd ; with which 1 . 0 . Z15 agrees but I.O. 217 adds farbih, fat, which 
is right in fact (f. 2b) but less pertinent here than an unlimited quantity. 
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i herds of horses and much enfeebling him. If the whole winter 
I had been passed in those quarters, the more probable thing is 
that he would have broken up simply without a fight. 

{k. Qa'iiibar-ali again asks leave.) 

It was at such a time, just when our foe was growing weak 
and helpless, that Qambar-‘ali asked leave to go to his district. 
The more he was dissuaded by reminder of the probabilities of 
the position, the more stupidity he shewed. An amazingly 
fickle and veering manikin he wasl It had to be! Leave for 
his district was given him. That district had been Khujand 
formerly but when Andijan was taken this last time, Asfara 
and Kand-i-badam were given him in addition. Amongst our 
begs, he was the one with large districts and many followers ; 
no-one’s land or following equalled his. We had been 40 or 50 
days in those winter-quarters. At his recommendation, leave 
was given also to some of the clans in the army. We, for our 
part, went into Andijan. 

(/. SI, Mafynud Khan sends Mughuls to help Tamhal.) 

Both while we were in our winter-quarters and later on in 
Andijan, Tambal’s people came and went unceasingly between 
him and The Khan in Tashkint. His paternal uncle of the full- 
blood, Ahmad Beg, was guardian of The Khan’s son, SI. 
Mul;iammad SI. and high in favour; his elder brother of the 
full-blood. Beg Tilba (Fool), was The Khan’s Lord of the Gate. 
After all the comings and goings, these two brought The Kh£n 
to the point of reinforcing Tarabal. Beg Tilba, leaving his wife 
and domestics and family in Tashkint, came on ahead of the ' 
reinforcement and joined his younger brother, Tarnbal, — Beg 
Tilba ! who from his birth up had been in MughulistSn, had 
grown up amongst Mughuls, had never entered a cultivated 
country or served the rulers of one, but from first to last had 
served The KhSns 1 

just then a wonderful Qajah) thing happened Qasim-i-‘ajab 
'(wonderful Qasim) when he had been left for a time in Akhsi, 

1 Here a pun on 'ajab may be read. 
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went out one day after a few maranderSj closed tlie Ehiqand- 
water by BachrSti, met m mtb a few of Tambal’s men and 
was made prisoner. 

When Tambal beard that our army was disbanded and was 
assured of The Khan's help by the arrival of hb brother. Beg 
Tflba, Vi'ho had talked with The Kbin, he rode from Aiizkint 
into Bet ween-tbe-two- rivers. Meantime safe news hzd come 
to us from Kasan that The Khan had appointed bis son, SI. 
Muh. Khaaika, commonly known as Snltanim,^ and .Vnmad 
Beg, with 5 or 6000 m&n, to help Tambal, that they had crossed 
by the Archa-kint road - and were taring siege to Kas-an. Here- 
upon Wi'e, without delay, v.cthont a glance at ccr absent nien, 
just wdth those there were, in the hard cold of vrinter, put our 
trust in God and rode 0? by the Band-i-saJar road to oppose 
them. That night we stopped no- where ; on we went through 
the darkness till, at dawn, we dismounted in .Akhsi.® So 
mightily bitter was the cold that night that it bit the hands 
and feet of several men and swelled up the ears of many, each 
ear like an apple. We made no stay in Akasi but learing there 
Yarak Taghai, temporarily also, in Qasim-i-'ajab's place, passed 
on for Kasan. Two miles from Kcsan news came that on 
bearing of our approach, Ahmad a’.d Sultanim bad hurried 
off in disorder. 

(m. Babur and Tarrtbal again opposed^ 

Tambal must have had new’s of our getting to horse for he 
had hurried to help his elder brother.* Somewhere between 
the two Prayers of the day,® his blackness® became visible 
towards Nu-kint. Astonished and perplexed by his elder 
brother’s light departure and by our quick arrival, he stopped 
short. Said we, ‘ It is God has brought them in this fashion ! 
here they have come with their horses' necks at full stretch;^ 

^ C/. f. 15, note to Taghai. 

* Apparently not the usaal Kindir-lik pass bnt one mw. of Kasan. 

3 A ride of at least 40 miles, followed by one of 20 to KSsan, 

* Cf. f . 72 and f. 726. TQba would seem to have left Tambal. 

* Tainbalning qarasl. 

* i.e. the Other (Mid-aftemoon) Prayer. 

t Slining butntni qdtib. QStm^q has also the here-appropriate meaning of 
to stiffen. 
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if we join hands^ and go out, and if God bring it right, not a 
man of them will get off.’ But Wais Ldghart and some others 
said, ‘ It is late in the day ; even if we do not go out today, 
where can they go tomorrow ? Wherever it is, we will meet 
them at dawn.’ So they said, not thinking it well to make the 
joint effort there and then ; so too the enemy, come so oppor* 
tunely, broke up and got away without any hurt whatever. 
The (Turk!) proverb is, ‘ Who does not snatch at a chance, 
will worry himself about it till old age.’ 

{Persian) couplet. Work must be snatched at betimes, 

Vain is the Slacker’s mistimed work. 

Seizing the advantage of a respite till the morrow, the enemy 
slipped away in the night, and without dismounting on the road, 
went into Fort Archlan. When a morrow’s move against a foe 
was made, we found no foe ; after him we went and, not think- 
ing it well to lay close siege to Archian, dismounted two miles 
off (one shar't) in Ghazna-namangan.* We were in camp there 
for 30 or 40 days, Tambal being in Fort Archian. Every now 
and then a very few would go from our side and come from 
theirs, fling themselves on one another midway and return. 
They made one night-attack, rained arrows in on us and retired. 
As the camp was encircled by a ditch or by branches close-set, 
and as watch was kept, they could effect no more. 

(«. Qambar-’ali, the Skinner, again gives trouble.) 

Two or three times while we lay in that camp, Qambar-‘ali, 1 
in ill-temper, was for going to his district ; once he even had . 
got to horse and started in a fume, but we sent several begs 
after him who, with much trouble, got him to turn back. 

^ aittk qushmSq, i.e. Babur’s men with the KSsSn garrison. Bat the two . 
W.-i-B. write merely dast burd and dost kardan. 

^ The meaning of Ghazna here is uncertain. The Second W.-i-B. renders it 
by ar. qaryat but up to this point Babur hM not used qaryat for village. 
Ghazna-namangan cannot be modem Namangan, it was 2 m. from Archian 
where Tambal was, and Babur went to Bishkharan to be between Tambal and 
Machami, coming from the south. Archian and Ghazna-namangan seem 
both to have been n. or n.w. of BishkarSn (see maps). 

It may be mentioned that at Arcluan, in 909 ah. the two Cbaghatai Khans 
and Babur were defeated by Shaibani. 
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(o. Further action against Tamhal and an accommodation made.) 

Meantime Sayyid Yusuf of Macham had sent a man to 
Tambal and was looking towards him. He was the head-man 
of one of the two foot-hills of AndijSn, Macham and Awighur. 
Latterly he had become known in my Gate, having outgrown 
the head-man and put on the beg, though no-one ever had 
made him a beg. He was a singularly hypocritical manikin, 
of no standing whatever. From our last taking of Andijan 
(June 1499) till then (Feb. 1500), he had revolted two or three 
times from Tambal and come to me, and two or three times 
had revolted from me and gone to Tambal. This was his last 
change of side. With him were many from the (Mughul) horde 
and tribesmen and clansmen. * Don’t let him join Tambal,’ 
we said and rode in between them. We got to^Bishkharan with 
one night’s halt. Tambal's men must have come earlier and 
entered the fort. A party of our begs, 'Ali-darwesh Beg and 
Quch Beg, with his brothers, went close up to the Gate of 
Bishkharin and exchanged good blows with the enemy. Quch 
Beg and his brothers did very well there, their hands getting in 
for most of the work. We dismounted on a height some two 
miles from Bishkharan; Tambal, having Jahangir with him, 
dismounted with the fort behind him. 

Three or four days later, begs unfriendly to us, that is to say, 
‘Ali-dost and Qambar-'ali, the Skinner, with their followers and 
dependants, began to interpose with talk of peace. I and my 
well-wishers had no knowledge of a peace and we all^ were 
utterly averse from the project. Those two manikins however 
were our two great begs ; if we gave no ear to their words and 
if we did not make peace, other things from them were probable ! 
It had to be ! Peace was made in this fashion ; — the districts 
on the Akhsi side of the Khujand-water were to depend on 
Jahangir, those on the Andijan side, on me ; Auzkint was to 
be left in my jurisdiction after they had removed their families 
from it ; when the districts were settled and I and JahSngir had 

* KtlSr. The double plural is rare with B&bur ; he writes we, when 
action is taken in common ; he rarely uses min, I, with autocratic force ; his 
phrasing is largely impersonal, e.g. with tare exceptions, he writes the 
impenonal passive verb. . : . 
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made our agreement, we (biz) should march together against 
Samarkand; and when I was in possession of Sainarkand, 
Andijan was to be given to Jahangir. So the affair was settled. 
Next day, — it was one of the last of Rajah, {end of Feb. 1500) 
Jahangir Mirza and Tambal came and did me obeisance ; tne 
terms and conditions were ratified as stated above; leave for 
Akhsi was given to Jahangir and I betook myself to Andijan. 

On our arrival, Khalil-of-Tambal and our whole band of 
prisoners were released ; robes of honour were put on them and 
leave to go was given. They, in their turn, set free our begs 
and household, viz. the commanders^ (Sherim ?) Taghai Beg, 
Muhammad-dost, Mir Shah Qiichm, Sayyidi Qara Beg, Qasim- 
i-'ajab, Mir Wais, Mirim Diwdn, and those under them. 


(p. The self-aggrandizemeni of‘Ali-dost Taghdi.) 

After our return to Andijan, ‘Ali-dost’s manners and be- 
haviour changed entirely. He began to live ill with my com- 
panions of the guerilla days and times of hardship. First, he 
dismissed Khalifa; next seized and plundered IbrShlm Sdrii. 
and Wais Ldghart, and for no fault or cause deprived them of 
their districts and dismissed them. He entangled himself with 
QSsim Beg and he was made to go ; he openly declared, ‘ Khalifa 
and Ibrahim are in sympathy about Khwaja-i-qazi ; they will 
avenge him on me.’^ His son, Muhammad-dost set himself up 
on a regal footing, starting receptions and a public table and a 
Court and workshops, after the fashion of sultans. Like father, 
like son, they set themselves up in this improper way because 
they had Tambal at their backs. No authority to restrain their 
unreasonable misdeeds was left to me; for why? Whatever 
their hearts desired, that they did because such a foe of mine 
as T^bal was their backer. The position was singularly 
delicate; not a word was said but many humiliations were 
endured from that' father and that son alike. 

^ bSshligUdr. Teufel was of opinion that this word is not used as a noun 
in the B.N. In this be is mistaken ; it is so used frequently, as here, in 
apposition. See ZDMG, xxxvii, art. Babur und Abfi'l-fa^. 

® Cf. f. 54 foot. 
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[q. Babur's first marriage.) 

v/^yisha-suljan Begim whom my father and hers, i.e. my uncle, 
SI. Ahmad Mirza had betrothed to me, came (this year) to 
Khujand^ and I took her in the month of Sha'ban. Though I 
was not ill-disposed towards her, yet, this being my first 
marriage, out of modesty and bashfulness, I used to see her 
once in lo, 15 or 20 days. Later on when even my first 
inclination did not last, my bashfulness increased. Then my 
mother Khanim used to send me, once a month or every 40 
days, with driving and driving, dunnir gs and worryings. 

[r. A personal episode and some verses by Babur.) 

In those leisurely days I discovered in myself a strange 
inclination, nay ! as the verse says, ‘ I maddened and afflicted 
myself’ for a boy in the camp-bazar, his very name, Baburi, 
fitting in. Up till then I had had no inclination for any-one, 
indeed of love and desire, either by hear-say 1 experience, I had 
not heard, I had not talked. At that time i composed Persian 
couplets, one or two at a time ; tlxis is one of the them : — 

May none be as I. humbled and wretch.’;’, and love-sick ; 

No beloved as thou art to me, cruel and ..areless. ' 

From time to time Baburi used to come to my presence but 
out of modesty and bashfulness, I could never look straight at 
him ; how then could I make conversation {ikhtildt) and recital 
(hikayat) ? In my joy and agitation I could not thank him (for 
coming); how was it possible for me to reproach him with 
going away? What power had I to command the duty of 
service to myself?* One day, during that time of desire and 
passion when I was going with companions along a lane and 
suddenly met him face to face, 1 got into such a state of con- 
fusion that I almost went right off. To look straight at him 
or to put words together was impossible. With a hundred 
torments and shames, I went on. A (Persian) cquplet of 
Muhammad Salih’s® came into my mind : — 

^ Cf. f. 20. She may have come from Samarkand and ‘All's household or 
from Kesh and the Tarkhan households. 

^ Cf. f. 26 1. 2 for the same phrase, 

^ He is the author of the ShaStarn-i^tma, 
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I am abashed -with shame when I see my friend ; 

Mv companions look at me, I look the other way. 

That couplet suited the case wonderfully well. In that frothing- 
up of desire and passion, and under that stress of youthful folly, 
I used to wander, bare-head, bare-foot, through street and lane, 
orchard and vineyard. I shewed civility neither to friend nor 
stranger, took no care for myself or others. 

{Turki) Out of myself desire rushed me, unknowing 
That this is so with the lover of a fairy-face. 

Sometimes like the madmen, I used to wander alone over hill 
and plain; sometimes I betook myself to gardens and the 
suburbs, lane by lane. My wandering was not of my choice, 
not I decided whether to go or stay. 

(Turii) Nor power to go was mine, nor power to stay ; 

I was just what you made me, o thief of my heart. 


(s. SI. ‘Alt Mtrzd’s quarrels with the Tarkhans.) 

In this same year, SI. ‘AH Mirz5 fell out with Mul^ammad 
Mazid Tarkhin for the following reasons ; — The Tarkhans had 
risen to over-much predominance and honour ; Baqi had taken 
the whole revenue of the Bukhara Government and gave not a i 
half-penny to any-one else; Muhammad Mafud, for his 

part, had control in Samarkand and took all its districts for his 
sons and dependants ; a small sum only excepted, fixed by them, 
not a farthing {fils) from the town reached the Mirza by any 
channel. SI. ‘Ali Mirza was a grown man; how was he to 
tolerate such conduct as theirs ? He and some of his household 
formed a design against Muh. Mazid Tarkhan ; the latter came 
to know of it and left the town with all bis following and with 
whatever begs and other persons were in sympathy with him,* 
such as SI. Husain Arghun, Pir Ahmad, Auzun Hasan’s younger 
brother, Khwaja Husain, Qara Barlas, S^ih Muhammad* and 
some other begs and braves. 


^ dang and fits (infra) are small copper coins. 

^ Cf. f. 25 1 . I and note i. 

^ Ftobably the poet again ; he had left Haiftt and was in Samarkana ^Sih. 
N. Vamb£ry, p. 34 1. 14). 
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At the time The KhSh had joined to Khan Mirza a number 
of Mughul begs with Muh- Husain DUghldt and Ahmad Beg, 
and had appointed them to act against Samarkand.^ Khan 
Mirza’s guardians were Hafi? Beg Dulddt and his son, Tahir 
Beg; because of relationship to them, (Muh. Sighal’s) grandson, 
Hasan and Hindu Beg fled with several braves from SI. ‘All 
Mirza’s presence to Khan Mirza’s. 

Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan invited Khan Mirza and the 
Mughul army, moved to near Shavdar, there saw the Mirza 
and met the begs of the Mughuls. No small useful friendli- 
nesses however, came out of the meeting between his begs and 
the Mughuls ; the latter indeed seem to have thought of making 
him a prisoner. Of this he and his begs coming to know, 
separated themselves from the Mughul army. As without him 
the Mughuls could make no stand, they retired. Here-upon, 
SI, ‘All Mirza hurried light out of Samarkand with a few men 
and caught them up where they had dismounted in Yar-jilaq. 
They could not even fight but were routed and put to flight. 
This deed, done in his last days, was SI. ‘Ali MirzS's one good 
little affair. 

Muh. Mazid Tarkhan and his people, despairing both of the 
Mughuls and of these Mirzas, sent Mir Mughul, son of ‘Abdu’l- 
wahhab Shaghdwal^ to invite me (to Samarkand). Mir Mughul 
had already been in my service ; he had risked his life in good 
accord with Khwaja-i-qazi during the siege of Andijan (903 ah.- 
1498 AD.). 

This business hurt us also’ and, as it was for that purpose 
we had made peace (with Jahangir), we resolved to move on 
Samarkand. We sent Mir Mughul off at once to give rendezvous^ 
to Jahangir Mirza and prepared to get to horse. We rode out 

^ From what follows, this Mughal advance seems a sequel to a TarkhSn 
invitation. 

* By omitting the word Mir the TurkI text has caused confusion between 
this father and son (Index s.nn.). 

’ biz khud khar&b bu mu'amla aiduk. These words have been understood 
earlier, as referring to the abnormal state of Babur’s mind described under 
Sec. r. They better suit the affairs of Samarkand because Babur is able to 
resolve on action and also because he here writes biz, we, and not mZn, I as in 
Sec. 

* For bUlghSr, rendezvous, see also f. 78 1. 2 ft. ft. 
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in the month of Zu’l-qa‘da (June) and with two halts on the 
way, came to Qaba and there dismounted.'^ At the mid-after- 
noon Prayer of that day, news came that Tambal’s brother, 
Khalil had taken Aush by surprise. 

The particulars are as follows; — As has been mentioned, 
Khalil and those under him were set free when peace was made. 
Tambal then sent Khalil to fetch away their wives and families 
from Auzkint. He had gone and he went into the fort on this 
pretext. He kept saying untruthfully, * We will go out today,’ 
or ‘ We will go out tomorrow,’ but he did not go. When we 
got to horse, he seized the chance of the emptiness of Aush to 
go by night and surprise it. For several reasons it was of no 
advantage for us to stay and entangle ourselves with him ; we 
went straight on therefore. One reason was that as, for the 
purpose of making ready military equipment, all my men of 
name had scattered, heads of houses to their homes, we had no 
news of them because we had relied on the peace and were by 
this off our guard against the treachery and falsity of the other 
party. Another reason was that for some time, as has been 
said, the misconduct of our great begs, ‘Ali-dost and Qambar- 
‘ali had been such that no confidence in them was left, A 
further reason was that the Samarkand begs, under Mub- Mazid 
Tarkhan had sent Mir Mughul to invite us and, so long as a 
capital such as Samarkand stood there, what would incline a 
man to waste his days for a place like Andijan ? 

From Qaba we moved on to Marghinan (20 m.). Marghinan 
had' been given to Quch Beg’s father, SI. Ahmad Qarawal, and 
he was then in it. As he, owing to various ties and attach- 
ments, could not attach himself to me,® he stayed behind while 
his son, Quch Beg and one or two of his brethren, older and 
younger, went with me. 

Taking the road for Asfara, we dismounted in one of its 
villages, called Mahan. That night there came and joined us 
in Mahan, by splendid chance, just as if to a rendezvous, Qasim 
Beg Quchtn with his companv. ‘Ali-dost with his, and Sayyid 

'25 m. only ; the halts were due probably to belated arrivals. 

^ Some of his ties would be those of old acquaintance in hLisSr with ‘Alt's 
father’s begs, now with him in S^una^l^an^^.. 
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Qasim with a large body of braves. We rode from Mahan by 
the Khasban (var. Yasan) plain, crossed the ChupSn (Shepherd)- 
bridge and so to Aura-tipa. 

{t. Qamibar-'ali punishes himself.) 

Trusting to Tainbal, Qambar-'ali went from his own district 
(Khujand) to Akha in order to discuss army-matters with him. 
Such an event happening,® Tambal laid hands on Qambar-‘ali, 
marched against his district and carried him along. Here the 
(Turki) proverb fits, ‘Distrust your friend! he’ll stuff your hide 
with straw.’ While Qambar-'ali was being made to go to 
Khujand, he escaped on foot and after a hundred difficulties 
reached Aura-tipa. 

News came to us there that Shaibani Khan had beaten Baqi 
Tarkhan in Dahusi and was moving on Bukhara. We went 
on from Aura-tipa, by way of Burka-yilaq, to Sangzar® which 
the sub -governor surrendered. There we placed Qambar-‘ali, 
as, after effecting his own capture and betrayal, he had come 
to us. We then passed on. 

(«, Affairs of Samarkand and the end of ‘Ali-dost.) 

On ouij arrival in Khan-yurti, the Samarkand begs under 
Muh. MaZad Tarkhan came and did me obeisance. Conference 
was held with them as to details for taking the town ; they said, 
‘ Khwaja Ya^ya also is wishing for the pddshdh ;* with his 
consent the town may be had easily without fighting or dis- 
turbance.’ The Khwaja did not say decidedly to our 
messengers that he had resolved to admit us to the town but at 
the same time, he said nothing likely to lead us to despair. 

Leaving Khan-yurtI, we moved to the bank of the Dar-i-gham 
(canal) and from there sent our librarian, KhwSja Muhammad 
'All to Khwaja Yaftya. He brought word back, ‘Let them 
come; we will give them the town.’ Accordingly we rode 
from the Dar-i-gham straight for the town, at night-fall, but 

r Point to point, some go m. but further by road. 

3 Bit waqi' biUghach, manifestly ironical. 

3 SangzSr to Aura.-tipa, by way of the hills, some 50 mites, 

* The Sh. M. Vvaltbry, p. 60, confirms this. 
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our plan came to nothing because SI. Muljammad D'llddVs 
father, SI, Mahmud had fled from our camp and given such 
information to (SI. ‘All's party) as put them on their guard. 
Back we went to the Dar-i-gham bank. 

While I had been in Yar-yllaq, one of my favoured begs, 
Ibrahim Sdru who had been plundered and driven off by ‘Ali- 
dost,^ came and did me obeisance, together with Mu^. Yusuf, 
the elder son of Sayyid Yusuf {Aughlaqchl). Coming in by 
ones and twos, old family servants and begs and some of the 
household gathered back to me there. All were enemies of 
‘ Ali-dost ; some he had driven away ; others he had plundered ; 
others again he had imprisoned. He became afraid. For why ? 
Because with Tambal’s backing, he had harassed and perse- 
cuted me and my well-wishers. As for me, my very nature 
sorted ill with the manikin’s ! From shame and fear, he could 
stay no longer with us ; he asked leave ; I took it as a personal 
favour; I gave it. On this leave, he and his son, Muhamtnad- 
dost went to Tambal’s presence. They became his intimates, 
and from father and son alike, much evil and sedition issued. 
‘Ali-dost died a few years later from ulceration of the hand. 
Muhammad-dost went amongst the Auzbegs; that was not 
altogether bad but, after some treachery to his salt, he fled 
from them and went into the Andijan foot-hills.* There he 
stirred up much revolt and trouble. In the end he fell into the 
hands of Auzbeg people and they blinded him. The meaning 
of ‘ The salt took his eyes,’ is clear in his case.® 

After giving this pair their leave, we sent Ghuri Barlas toward 
Bukhara for news. He brought word that Shaibani Khan had 
taken Bukhara and was on his way to Samarkand. Here-upon, 
seeing no advantage in staying in that neighbourhood, we set 
out for Kesh where, moreover, were the families of most of the 
Samarkand begs. 

When ’we had been a few weeks there, news came that SI. 
‘All Mirza had given Samarkand to Shaibani Khan. The 
particulars are these ;^The Mirza’s mother, Zuhra Begl Agha 

" c/. f. 746. 

* Macham and Awighiir, presomablv. 

■> * guxlSr tux ftifi, (.«. he was blinded for some treachery to his hosts. 
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iAiiibeg), in her ignorance and folly, had secretly written to 
Shaibani Khan that if he would t^e her (to wife) her son 
should give him Samarkand and that when Shaibani had taken 
(her son's) father's country, he should give her son a country.^ 
Say}dd Yusuf Arghun must have known of this plan, ind^ 
will have been the traitor inventing it. 

^ Mnh. Salib's well-infonned account of this episode has mnch interest, 
filling out and, as by Shaib^i's Boswell, balancing Bibnf’s. B&bur is 
obscure about what country was to be given to ‘AH. Payanda-hasan para- 
phrases his brief words ; — Shaibani was to be as a father to ‘AH and when he 
had taken ‘All's father's wildyai, be was to give a country to ‘Alt. It hag 
been thought that the gift to ‘Ali was to follow Sbaibani's recovery of his own 
ancestral camping-ground {yuii) bat this is negatived, I think, by the word, 
unlay at, cultivate land. 
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<a. Samarkand in the hands of the Auzbegs.) 

Q^^hen, acting on that woman’s promise, Shaiban! Khan 
went to Samarkand, he dismounted in the Garden of the Plain- 
About mid-day SI. ‘Ali Mir2a went out to him through the 
Four-roads Gate, without a word to any of his begs or un- 
mailed braves, without taking counsel with any-one soever and 
accompanied only by a few men of little consideration from his 
own close circle. The Khan, for his part, did not receive him 
very favourably; when they had seen one another, he seated 
him on his less honourable hand.® KhwSja Yai^ya, on hearing 
of the MirzSL’s departure, became very anxious but as he could 
find no remedy,® went out also. The Khan looked at him with- 
out rising and said a few words in which blame had part, but 
when the Khwaja rose to leave, showed him the respect 
of rising. ^ 

As soon as Khwaja ‘ Ali^ Bay’s® son, Jan-‘ali heard in Rabat- 

*• Elp. MS. f. 576; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 63b and I.O. 217 f, 52 ; Mems. p. 82. 

Two contemporary works here supplement the B.N. ; (i) the [Tawdrikh-i- 
guxida) Nasrat-ndnia, dated go8 ah, {B.M. Turk! Or. 3222) of which Berezin's 
ShaibSni-ndma is an abridgment ; (2) Muh. .Salih Mirza’s Shaibdnl-ndma 
^Vambfery trs. cap. xix et seq.). The I.l.S. (Bomb. ed. p. 302, and Tehran ed. 
p. 384) is also useful. 

® i.e. on his right. The II.S. ii. 302 represents that 'Ali was well-received. 
After Shaibaq had had Zuhra's overtures, he sent an envoy to 'Ali and Yaljya ; 
the first was not won over but the second fell in with his mother's scheme. 
This difference of view explains why ‘All slipped away while Yahya was 
-engaged in the Friday Mosque. It seems likely that mother and son alike 
expected their Afizbeg blood to stand them m good stead with ShaibUq. 

® He tried vainly to get the town defended. " Would to God Bfibur Mirzfl 
were here !” he is reported as saying, by Muh. Salih. 

* Perhaps it is for the play of words on *Ali and ‘All's life (/«n) that this 
man makes his sole appearance here. 

® I.e. rich man or merchant, but Bi {infra) is an equivalent of -Beg. 
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i-khwaja of the Mirza’s going to Shaibani Khan, he also went. 
As for that calamitous woman who, in her folly, gave her son’s 
house and possessions to the winds in order to get herself a 
husband, Shaibani Khan cared not one atom for her, indeed 
did not regard her as the equal of a mistress or a concubine.^ 

Confounded by his own act, SI. ‘All Mirza's repentance was. 
extreme. Some of his close circle, after hearing particulars,, 
planned for him to escape with them but to this he would 
not agree ; his hour had come ; he was not to be freed. He 
had dismounted in Timur Sultan’s quarters; three or four days 
later they killed him in Plough-meadow.® For a matter of this 
five-da3'’s’ mortal life, he died with a bad name ; having entered 
into a woman’s affairs, he withdrew himself from the circle of 
men of good repute. Of such people’s doings no more it :iuld 
be written ; of acts so shameful, no more should be heard. 

The MIrza having been killed, Shaibani Khan sent Jan-'ali 
after his MIrza. He had apprehensions also about Kbwaja 
Yahya and therefore dismissed him, with his two sons, Khwaja 
Muti. Zakarlya and Khwl.ja BSqi, towards Khurasan.® A few 
Auzbegs followed them and near Khwaja Kardzan martyred 
both the Khwaja and his two joung sons. Though Shaibanl’s 
words were, ‘ Not through me the Khwaja’s affair ! Qaipbar Bi 
and Kupuk Bi did it,’ this is worse than that ! There is a 
proverb,^ ‘ His excuse is worse than his fault,' for if begs, out 
of their own heads, start such deeds, unknown to their Khans 
or Padshahs, what becomes of the authority of khanship and 
and sovereignty ? 

Babur leaves Kesh and crosses the Mura pass.) 

Since the Auzbegs were in possession of Samarkand, we left. 
Kesh and went in the direction of ^iBar. With us started off 

r Muh. Salilj, invoking cuises on such a mother, mentions that Zuhia was 
given to a person of her own sort. 

3 The Sh. N. and Nasrat-nam'a attempt to lift the blame of 'All's death, 
from ShaibiU]^ ; the second saying that he fell into the Kohik-water when 
drunk. 

^ Harat might be his destination but the II.S. names Makka. Some, 
dismissals towards KhurasSn may imply pilgrimage to Meshhed. 

* Used also by B&bur's daughter. Gul-badan (l.c. f. 31). 
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Muji. Mazid Tarkhan and the Samarkand begs under his 
command, together with their wives and families and people, 
but when we dismounted in the Chultu meadow of Chaghanlan, 
they parted from us, went to Khusrau Shah and became his 
retainers. 

Cut off from our own abiaing-town and country,^ not know- 
ing where (else) to go or where to stay, we were obliged to 
traverse the very heart of Khusrau Shah’s districts, spite of 
what measure of misery he had inflicted on the men of our 
dynasty ! 

One of our plans had been to go to my younger Khan dada, 
i.e. Alacha Khan, by way of Qara-tigln and the Alai,® but this 
was not managed. Ne.xt we were for going up the valley of 
the Kam torrent and over the Sara-taq pass (ddbdn). When 
we were near Nundak, a servant of Khusrau Shah brought 
me one set of nine horses® and one of nine pieces of cloth. 
When we dismounted at the mouth of the K§.m valley, Sher- 
•ali, the page, deserted to Khusrau Shah’s brother, Wall and, 
next day, Quch Beg parted from us and went to I.Iisar.* 

We entered the valley and made our w^ up it. On its 
steep and narrow roads and at its sharp and precipitous 
saddles^ many horses and camels were left. Before we reached 
the Sara-taq pass .we had (in 25 m.) to make three or four 
night-halts. A pass ! and what a pass ! Never was such a 
steep and narrow pass seen ; never were traversed such ravines 
and precipices. Those dangerous narrows and sudden falls, 
those perilous heights and knife-edge saddles, we got through 
with much difficulty and suffering, with countless hardships 
and miseries. Amongst the Fan mountains is a large lake 
(Iskandar) ; it is 2 miles in circumference, a beautiful lake and 
not devoid of marvels.® 

* Cut off by alien lands and weary travel. 

® The Peis, annotator of the Elpb. Codex has changed AUi to wOSyat, and 
dSban (pass) to ySn, side. For the difficult route see Schuyler, i, 275 , Kostenko, 
i. 129 and Rickmeis, JRGS, 1907 , art. Fan Valley. 

® Amongst Turks and Mughuls, gifts were made by nines, 

* Hl;Sr was his earlier home. 

* . Mmy of these will have been climbed in order to get over places impassable- 
it the river’s level. 

* Schuyler quotes a legend of the lake. He and Kostenko make it larger. 

9 'V' 
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News came that Ibrahim Tarkhfin had strengthened Fort 
Shiraz and was seated in it ; also that Qambar-'ali (the Skinner) 
and Abu’I-qasim Kohbuy, the latter not being able to stay in 
Khwaja Didar with the Auzbegs in Samarkand, — had both 
come into Yar-yilaq, strengthened its lower forts and occupied 
them. 

Leaving Fan on our right, we moved on for Keshtud. The 
head-man of Fan had a reputation for hospitality, generosity, 
serviceableness and kindness. He had given tribute of 70 or 
80 horses to SI. Mas'ud Mirza at the time the Mirza, when 
SI. Husain Micza made attack on Hisiir, went through Fan on 
his way to his younger brother, Bal-sunghar Mirza in Samar- 
kand. He did like service to others. To me he sent one 
second-rate horse; moreover he did not wait on me himself. 
So it was ! Those renowned for liberality became misers when 
they had to do with me, and the politeness of the polite was 
forgotten. Khusrau Shiih was celebrated for liberality and 
kindness j what service he did Badi'u’z-zamin Mirza has been 
mentioned; to Baqi Tarkhan and other begs he shewed great 
generosity also. Twice I happened to pass through his 
country;* not to speak of courtesy shewn to my peers, what he 
shewed to my lowest servants he did not shew to me, indeed 
he shewed less regard for us than for them. 

^T«rAt) Who. o ray heart 1 has seen goodness from worldlings i 
Look not for goodness from him who has none. 

Under the impression that the Auzbegs were in Keshtud, we 
made an e.xcursion to it, after passing Fan. Of itself it seemed 
to have gone to ruin ; no-one seemed to be occupying it. We 
went on to the bank of the Kohik-water (Zar-afshan) and there 
dismounted. From that place we sent a few begs under 
Qasim Quehm to surprise Rabat-i-khwaja ; that done, we 
crossed the river by a bridge from opposite Yari, went through 
Yari and over the Shunqar-khana (Falcons’-home) range into 
Yar-yilaq. Our begs went to Rabat-i-khwaja and had set up 
ladders when the men within came to know about them and 

1 The second occasion was when he crossed from Sukh for Kabul in 910 ah. 
(lol. 120). 
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forced them to retire. As they could not take the fort, they 
rejoined us. 

(c. Babur renews attack on Samarkand.) 

Qambar-‘all (the Skinner) was (still) holding Sangzar; he 
came and saw us ; Abu’l-qSsinr Kohbur and Ibrahim Tarkhan 
showed loyalty and attachment by sending efficient men for 
our service. We went into Asfidik (var. Asfindik), one of the 
Yar-yilaq villages. At that time Shaibaq Khan lay near 
Khwaja Didar with 3 or 4000 Auzbegs and as many more 
soldiers gathered in locally. He had given the Government of 
Samarkand to Jan-wafa, and Jan-wafa was then in the fort 
Avith 500 or 600 men. Hamza SI. and Mahdi SI. were lying 
near the fort, in the Quail-reserve. Our men, good and baa 
were 240. 

Having discussed the position with all my begs and unmailed 
braves, we left it at this ; — that as Shaibani Khan had taken 
possession of Samarkand so recently, the Samarkandis would 
not be attached to him nor he to them ; that if we made an 
effort at once, we might do the thing ; that if we set ladders up 
and took the fort by surprise, the Samarkandis would be for 
us; how sbi^uld they not be? even if they gave us no help, 
they wouIq not fight us for the Auzbegs ; and that Samarkand 
once in our hands, whatever was God’s will, would happen. 

Acting on this decision, we rode out of Yar-yllaq after the 
Mid-day Prayer, and on through the dark till mid-night when 
we reached Khan-yurtl. Here we had word that the Samar- 
kandis knew of our coming ; for this reason we went no nearer 
tp the town but made straight back from Kha yurtl. It was 
dawn when, after crossing the Kohik-water below Rabalt-i- 
khwaja, we were once more in Yar-yilaq. 

One day in Fort Asfidik a household party was sitting in my 
presence; Dost-i-na.sir and Nuyan^ Kukulddsh and Khac-quli- 
:i-Karim-dad and Shaikh Darwesh and Mirim-i-na?ir were 
there. Words were crossing from all sides when (I said), 
‘ Come now ! say when, if God bring it right, we shall take 

^ Tliis name appears to indicate a Command of 10,000 (Btetsclmeider*s 
■Mediieval ResearcluSi I, ita). 
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-Samarkand.’ Some said, ‘ We shall take it in the heats.’ It 
was then late in autumn. Others said, ‘ In a month,’ ‘ Forty 
days,’ ‘Twenty days.’ Nuyan Kukiildash said, ‘We shall 
take it in 14.’ God shewed him right! we did take it in 
exactly 14 days. 

Just at that time I had a wonderful dream ; — His Highness 
Khwaja ‘Ubaid’I-lah (Ahrdri) seemed to come; I seemed to 
go out to give him honourable meeting ; he came in and seated 
himself; people seemed to lay a table-cloth before him, 
apparently without sufficient care and, on account of this, 
something seemed to come into his Highness Khwaja’s mind. 
Mulla Baba {? Pashdgharl) made me a sign ; I signed back, 
‘Not through me! the table-layer is in fault!' The Khwaja 
understood and accepted the excuse.^ When he rose, I 
escorted him out. In the ball of that house he took hold of 
either my right or left arm and lifted me up till one of my feet 
was off the ground, saying, in Turk' ’Shaikh Maslahat has 
given (Samarkand.)’* I really took ‘ aniarkand few days 
later. 

(d. Bdbur takes Samarkand by surprise.) 

In two or three days move was made from Fort Asfidik to 
Fort Wasmand. Although by our first approach, we had let 
our plan be known, we put our trust in God and made another 
expedition to Samarkand. It was after the Mid-day Prayer 
that we rode out of Fort Wasmand, Khwaja Abu’l-makaram 
accompanying us. By mid-night we reached the Deep-fosse- 
bridge in the Avenue. From there we sent forward a detach- 
ment of 70 or 80 good men who were to set up ladders opposite 
the Lovers’-cave, mount them and get inside, stand up to those 
in the Turquoise Gate, get possession of it and send a man 

^ It seems likely that the cloth was soiled. Cf. f. 25 and Hughes Diet, of 
Islam s.n. Eating. 

^ As, of the quoted speech, one word only, of three, is Turki, others may have 
been dreamed . Shaikh Maslaliat's tomb is in Khujand where Babur had found 
refuge in Q03 ah. ; it had been circumambulated by Timur in 790 ah. (1390 ad.) 
and is still honoured. 

This account of a dream compares well for naturalness with tliat in the 
seemingly-spurious passage, entered with the Ilai. MS. on f. Ii8. For 
"examination. of the passage see JRAS, Jan. 191 1, and App. D. 
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to me. Those braves went, set their ladders up opposite the 
Lovers’-cave, got in without making anyone aware, went to the 
Gate, attacked Fazil Tarkhan, chopped at him and his few 
retainers, killed them, broke the lock with an axe and opened 
the Gate. At that moment I came up and went in. 

(Au/inr's note on Fazil Tarkhan.) He was not one of those (Samar- 
kand) Tarkh&ns ; he was a mcrchant-tarkhSn of TurkistSn. He had 
served ShaibSni Kh&n in Turkist&n and had found favour with him.* 

Abu’l-qasim Kohbur hirnseif had not come with us but had 
sent 30 or 40 of his retainers under his younger brother, Ahmad- 
i-qasim. No man of Ibrahim Tarkhan’s was with us; his 
younger brother, Ahmad Tarkhan came with a few retainers 
after I had entered the town and taken post in the Monastery.*. 

The towns-people w'ere still slumbering; a few traders 
peeped out of their shops, recognized me and put up prayers. 
When, a little later, the news spread through the town, there 
was rare delight and satisfaction for our men and the towns- 
folk. They killed the Auzbegs in the lanes and gullies with 
clubs and stones like mad dogs; four or five hundred were 
killed in this fashion. Jan-v/afa, the then governor, was living 
in Khwaja Yahya’s house; he fled and got away to Shaibaq 
Khan.** 

On entering the Turquoise Gate I went straight' to the 
College and took post over the arch of the Monastery. There 
was a hubbub and shouting of ‘ Down ! down !’ till day-break. 
Some of the notables and traders, hearing what was happening, 
came joyfully to see me, bringing what food was ready and 
putting up prayers for me. At day-light we had news that the 
Auzbegs were fighting in the Iron Gate where they had made 
themselves fast between the (outer and inner) doors. With 
10, 15 or 20 men, I at once set off for the Gate but before I 
came up, the town-rabble, busy ransacking every corner of the 
newly-taken town for loot, had driven the .Auzbegs out through 

* He was made a Tarkhan by diploma of Shaibani (H.S. ii, 306 , 1. 2 ). 

* Here the Ilai. MS. begins to use the word Shaibaq in place of its previously 
imifonn Shaibani. As has been noted (f. 56 n. 2 ), the Elph. MS. writes 
Shaibaq. It may be therefore that a scribe has changed the earlier part 
of the Hai. MS. and that Babur wrote Shaibaq. From this point my text 
will follow the double authoiity of the Elpb. and Um. MSS. 
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it. Shaibaq Khan, on hearing what was happening, hurried at 
sun-rise to the Iron Gate with zoo or 140 men. His coming 
was a wonderful chance but, as has been said, my men were 
very few. Seeing that he could do notbing, he rode off at once. 
From the Iron Gate I went to the citadel and there dismounted, 
at the Bu-stan palace. Men of rank and consequence and 
various head-men came to me there, saw me and invoked 
blessings on me. 

Samarkand for nearly 140 yeari had been the capital of 
our dynasty. An alien, and of what stamp! an Auzbeg foe, 
had taken possession of it ! It had slipped from our hands ; 
God gave it again ! plundered and ravaged, our own returned 
to us. 

SI. Husain Mirza took Harat^^as we took Samarkand, by 
surprise, but to the experienced, and discerning, and just, it 
will be clear that between his affair and mine there are dis- 
tinctions and differences, and that his capture and mine are 
things apart. 

Firstly there is this; — He had ruled many y . - passed 
through much experience and seen many affairs. 

Secondly; — He had for opponent, Yadgar Muh. Naair Mirza, 

. an inexperienced boy of 17 or 18. 

Thirdly; — (Yadgar MIrza’s) Head-equerry, Mir ‘All, a person 
well-acquainted with the particulars of the whole position, sent 
a man out fron. ?. nongst SI. Husain Mirza’s opponents to bring 
him to surprise mem. 

Fourthly ; — His opponent was not in the fort but was in the 
Ravens’-garden. Moreover Yadgar Muh. Nasir Mirza and his 
followers are said to have been so prostrate v/ith drink that 
three men only were in the Gate, they also drunk. 

Fifthly ; — he surprised and captured Harat the first time he 
approached it. 

On the other hand : firstly; — I was 19 when! took Samarkand. 

Secondly ; — I had as my opponent, such a man as Shaiba(i 
Khan, of mature age and an eye-witness of many affairs. 

*■ In 875 AH. (1470 AD.). Husain was then 32 years old. Babur might 
have compared his taking of Samarkand with Timur's capture of Qarshi, 
also with 240 followers (JJ.N. i, 127). Firishta (lith. ed. p. 196) ascribes his 
omissioi^ to do so to reluctance to rank himself with his great ancestor. 
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Thirdly; — No-one came out of Samarkand to me; though 
the heart of its people was towards me, no-one could dream of 
coming, from dread of Shaibaq Khan. 

Fourthly; — My foe was in the fort; not only was the fort 
taken but he was driven oif. 

Fifthly ; — I had come once already ; my opponent was on his 
guard about me. The second time we came, God brought it 
right ! Samarkand was won. 

In saying these things there is no desire to be-little the 
reputation of any man; the facts were as here stated. In 
writing these things, there is no desire to magnify myself ; the 
truth is set down. 

The poets composed chronograms on the victory ; this one 
remains in my memory; — Wisdom answered, ‘Know that its 
date is the Victory (Path) of Babur Bahadur.' 

Samarkand being taken, Shavdar and Soghd and the iiimdns 
and nearer forts began, one after another, to return to us. 
From some their Auzbeg commandants fled ' in fear and 
escaped ; from others the inhabitants drove them and came in 
to us; in some they made them prisoner, and held the forts 
for us. ^ 

Just then the wives and families of Shaibaq Khan and his 
Auzbegs arrived from Turkistan he was lying near Khwaja 
Didar and ‘All-abad but when he saw the forts and people 
returning to me, marched off towards Bukhara. By God's 
grace, all the forts of Soghd and Miyan-kal returned to me 
within three or four months. Over and above this, Baqi 
Tarkhan seized this opportunity to occupy Qarshi; Khuzar 
and Qarshi (? Kesh) both went out of Auzbeg hands ; Qara-kul : 
also was taken from them by people of Abu’l-muhsin Mlrza 
{Bdi-qard), coming up from Merv. My affairs were in a very 
good way. 

{e. Birth of Babur's first child.) ^ 

After our departure (last year) from Andjjan, my mothers 
and my wife and relations came, with a hundred difficulties and 

^ This arrival shews that ShaibSni expected to stay in Samarkand. He 
. had been occupying Turkistan under The Chaghataj Khkn, 
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xiarasbips, to Auratipa. Vv c now ocnt for them to Samarkand. 
Within a few days after their arrival, a daughter was born to 
me by ‘Ayisha-sultan Begim, my first wife, the daughter of 
SI. Ahmad Mirza. They named the child Fakhru’n-nisa’ 
(Ornament of women); she was my first-born, I was ig. In a 
month or 40 days, she went to God’s mercy. 

(/. Babur in Samarkand.) 

On taking Samarkand, envoys and summoners were sent off 
at once, and sent again and again, with reiterated request for 
aid and reinforcement, to the khans and sultans and begs and 
marchers on every side. Some, though experienced men, made 
foolish refusal ; others whose relations towards our family had 
been discourteous and unpleasant, were afraid for themselves 
and took no notice ; others again, though they sent help, sent 
it insufficient. Each such case will be duly mentioned. 

When Samarkand was taken the second Lime, ‘Ali-sher Beg 
was alive. We exchanged letters once; on the back of mine 
to him I wrote one of my Turk! couplets. Before his reply 
reached me, separations (tafarqa) and disturbances (ghu^hd) 
had happened.^ Mulla Bina’i had been taken iuto Shaibaq 
Khan’s service when the latter took possession of Samarkand ; 
he stayed with him until a few days after I took the place, 
when he came into the town to me. Qasim Beg had his 
suspicions about him and consequently dismissed him towards 
Shahr-i-sabz but, as he was a man of parts, and as no fault of 
his came to light, I had him fetched back. He constantly 
presented me with odes {qasida u ghazal). He brought me a 
song in the Nawa mode composed to ray name and at the 
same time the following quatrain ; — * 

^ 'Ali-sher died Jan. 3rd. 1501. It is not clear to what disturbances Babur 
refers. He himself was at ease till after April 20th. 1502 and his defeat at 
Sar-i-pul. Possibly the reference is to the quarrels between Bina'i and 
‘Ali-sher. Cf. Sam Mirza's Anthology, trs. S. de Sa9y, Notices et Extraits iv, 
287 et seq. 

® I surmise a double play-of-words in this verse. One is on two rhyming 
words, ghala and mallah and is illustrated by rendering them as oat and coat. 
The other is on pointed and unpointed letters, i.e, ghala and ‘ala. We cannot 
£nd however a Persian word ‘ala, TTie^tning garment. ' 
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No grain {ghala) have I hy which I can be fed (noshid ) ; 

No rhyme of grain (mallah, nankeen) wherewith I can be clad (^orAM) ; 

The man who lacks both food and clothes. 

In art or science where can he compete (AosAtd) ? 

In those days of respite, I had written one or two couplets 
but had not completed an ode. As an answer to Mulla Bina’i 
I made up and set this poor little Turk! quatrain ; — 

As is the wish of your heart, so shall it be (&(!IgAus;dur) ; 

For gift and stipend both an order shall be made [buyuriilgAusidur) ; 

I know the grain and its rhyme you write of ; 

The garmen^j, you. your house, the com shall fill (l0gAusidur). 

The Mulla in return wrote and presented a quatrain to me in 
which for his refrain, he took a rhyme to (the tulghiisidur of) 
my last line and chose another rhyme ; — 

Mirz3-of-mine, the Lord of sea and land shall be (>‘>r hulghusidur) ; 

His art and skill, world o'er, the evening tale shall be (samar bulghiisidut) ; 

If gifts like these reward one rhyming (or pointless) word ; 

For words of sense, what guerdon will there be (nilar bulghusidUr) ? 

t 

Abu’l-barka, known as Fardqi (Parted), who just then had 
come to Samarkand from Shahr-i-sabz, said Bina’i ought to 
have rhymed. He made this verse 

Into Time’s wrong to you quest shall be made {siirulghu5td<ir)s:; 

Your wish the Sultan's grace from Time shall ask (qUlghiisidur ) ; 

O Ganymede I ouv cups, ne'er filled as yet. 

In this new Age, brimmed -up, filled full shall be (tulghiisidur).. 

Though this winter our affairs were in a very good way and 
Shaibaq Khan’s were on the wane,' one or two occurrences were 
somewhat of a disservice; (i) the Merv men who had taken 
Qara-kul, could not be persuaded to stay there and it went 
back into the hands of the Auzbegs ; (2) Shaibaq Khan besieged 
Ibrahim Tarkhan's younger brother, Ahmad in Dabusi, stormed 
the place and made a general massacre of its inhabitants before 
the army we were collecting was ready to march. 

With 240 proved men I had taken Samarkand ; in the next 
five or six months, things so fell out by the favour of the Most 
.High God, that, as will be told, we fought the arrayed liattle of 
Sar-i-pul with a man like Shaibaq Kbfin. The' hel^ those 

^ Babur's refrain is gkiisiaur. Ids rhymes bH, (buyuf)ul aad tul. Biha'i 
makes bulgkusidur his refrjun but his rhymes are not true viz. yir, {sa)ntar 
and Mr. 
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round-about gave us was as follows ;--Froin The Khan had 
come, with 4 or 5000 Barins, Ayub Begchik and Qashka 
Majt^mud ; from Jahangir Mirza had come Khalil, Tambal’s 
younger brother, with 100 or 200 men ; not a man had come 
from SI. Husain Mirza, that experienced ruler, than whom 
none knew better the deeds and dealings of Shaibaq Khan ; none 
came from Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza; none from Khusrau Shah 
because he, the author of what evil done, — as has been told, — 
to our dynasty ! feared us more than he feared Shaibaq Khan. 

(g. Babur defeated at Sar-i-pul.) 

I marched out of Samarkand, with the wish of fighting 
Shaibaq Khan, in the month of Shawwal^ and went to the 
New-garden where w'e lay four or five days for the convenience 
of gathering our men and completing our equipment. We 
took the precaution of fortifying our camp with ditch and 
branch. From the New-garden we advanced, march by march, 
to beyond Sar-i-pul (Bridge-head) and there dismounted. 
Shaibaq Khan came from the opposite direction and dis- 
mounted at Khwaja Kardzan, perhaps one yighdch away 
(? 5 m.). We lay there for four or five days. Every day our 
people went from our side and his came from theirs and fell on 
one another. One day when they w'ere in unusual force, there 
was much fighting but neither side had the advantage. Out of 
that engagement one of our men went rather hastily back into 
the entrenchments; he was using a standard; some said it 
was Sayyidi Qara Beg’s standard who really was a man of 
strong words but weak sword. Shaibaq Khan made one 
night-attack on us but could do nothing because the camp was 
protected by ditch and close-set branches. His men raised 
their war-cry, rained in arrows from outside the ditch and then 
retired. 

In the work for the coming battle 1 exerted myself greatly 
and took all precautions ; Qambar-'ali also did much. In 
Kesh lay BaqI Tarkhan with 1000 to 2000 men, in a position 
to join us after a couple of days. In Diyul, 4 yighdch off 

^ Shawwai 906 AH, began April zotli. 1501. 
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(? 20 m.), lay Sayyid Mu^. Mirza Dugkldt, bringing me 1000 to 
2000 men from my Khan dada ; he would have joined me at - 
dawn. With matters in this position, we hurried on the fight ! 

Who lays with haste his hand on the sword. 

Shall lift to his teeth the back-hand of regret, t 

The reason I was so eager to engage was that on the day of 
battle, the Eight stars- were between the two armies; they 
would have been in the enemy’s rear for 13 or 14 days if the 
fight had been deferred. I now understand that these consider- 
ations are worth nothing and that our haste was without reason. 

As we wished to fight, we marched from our camp at dawn, 
we in our mail, our horses in theirs, formed up in array of right 
and left, centre and van. Our right was Ibrahim Sdrii, Ibrahim 
Jani, Abu’I-qasim Kohbur and other begs. Our left was Muh. 
Mazid Tarkhan, Ibrahim Tarkhan and other Samarkand! begs, 
also SI. ^lusain Arghun, Qara (Black) Barlas, Pir Ahmad and 
Khwaja Husain. Qasim Beg was (with me) in the centre and 
also several of my close circle and household. In the van were 
inscribed Qambar-‘ali the Skinner, Banda- ‘ali, Khwaja ‘Ali, 
Mir Shah Quchln, Sayyid Qasim, Lord of the Gate, — Banda- 
‘ali’s younger brother Khaidar (mole-marked) and ^laidar-i- 
qSsim's son Quch, together with all the good braves there 
were, and the rest of the household 

Thus arrayed, we marched from our camp ; the enemy, also 
in array, marched out from his. His right was Mahmud and 
Jani and Timur Sultans ; his left, Hamza and Mahdi and some 
other sultans. When our two armies approached one another, 
he wheeled his right towards our rear. To meet this, I 
turned; this left our van, — in which had been inscribed what 
not of our best braves and tried swordsmen ! — to our right and 
bared our front (i.e. the front of the centre). None-the-less we 
fought those who made the front-attack on us, turned them 
and forced them back on their own centre. So far did we 
carry it that some of Shaibaq Khan’s old chiefs said to him, 
*We must move off! It is past a stand.’ He however held 
fast. His right beat our left, then wheeled . 0 to our rear. 

1 From the BH-stan, Graf ed. p. 55, 1. 246. 

* Sikiz Yilduz. See Chardin's Voyages, v, 136 and Tcble ; also Stanley 

Lane Poole's p, 56. 
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(As has been said), the front of our centre was bare tnrough 
our van’s being left to the right. The enemy attacked us front 
and rear, raining in arrows on us. (Ayub Begchtk’s) Mughul 
army, come for our help ! was of no use in fighting ; it set to 
work forthwith to unhorse and plunder our men. Not this 
once only! This is always the way with those ill-omened 
Mughuls I If they win, they grab at booty ; if they lose, they 
unhorse and pilfer their own side! We drove back the 
Aiizbegs who attacked our front by several vigorous assaults, 
but those who had wheeled to our rear came up and rained 
arrows on our standard. Falling on us in this way, from the 
front and from the rear, they made our men hurry oil. 

This same turning-movement is one of tiie great merits of 
Auzbeg fighting ; no battle of theirs is ever v/Ithout it. Another 
merit of theirs is that they all, begs and retainers, from their 
front to their rear, ride, loose-rein at the gallop, shouting as they 
come and, in retiring, do not scatter but ride off, at the gallop, 
in a body. 

Ten or fifteen men were left with me. The Kohik-water 
was close by, — the point of our right had rested on it. We 
made straight for it. It was the season when it comes down in 
flood. We rode right into it, man and horse in mail. It was 
just fordable for half-way over ; after that it had to be swum. 
For more than an arrow’s flight^ we, man and mount in mail! 
made our horses swim and so got across. Once out of the 
water, we cut off the horse-armour and let it lie. By thus 
passing to the north bank of the river, we were free of our foes, 
but at once Mughul wretches were the captors and pillagers of 
one after another of my friends. Ibrahim Tarkhan and some 
others, excellent braves all, were unhorsed and killed by 
Mughuls.* We moved along the north bank of the Kohik-river, 

^ In 1791 AD. Mu^. Efiendi shot 482 yards from a Turkish bow, before 
the R. Tox. S. ; not a good shot, he declared. Longer ones are on record. 
See Payne-Gallwey's Cross-bow and AQR. 1911, H. Beveridge’s Oriental 
Cross-bows. 

‘ In the margin of the' Elph. Codex, here, stands a Persian verse which 
appears more likely to be HumSyun's than Babur's. It is as follows : 

Were the Mughul race angels, they would be bad ; 

Written in gold, the name Mugbfil would be bad ; 
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recrossed it near Qulba, entered the town by the Shaikh-z^a’s 
Gate and reached the citadel in the middle of the afternoon. 

Begs of our greatest, braves of our best and many men 
perished in that fight. There died Ibrahim Tarkhan, Ibrahim 
Sdrii and Ibrahim Jani; oddly enough three great begs named 
Ibrahim perished. There died also Haidar-i-qasim^s eldest 
son, Abu’l-qasim Kohbur, and Khudai-birdi Tiighchi and Khalil, 
Tambal’s younger brother, spoken of already several times. 
Many of our men fled in different directions; Muh. Mazid 
Tarkhan went towards Qunduz and Hisar for Khusrau Shah. 
Some of the household and of the braves, such as Karim-dad-i- 
Khudai-birdi Turkman and Janaka Kukiilddsh and Mulla Baba 
of Pashaghar got away to /Vura-tipa. Mulla Baba at that time 
was not in my service but had gone out with me in a guest’s 
fashion. Others again, did what Sherim Taghai and his band 
did; — though he had come back with me into the town and 
though when consultation v/as had, he had agreed with the 
rest to make the fort fast, looking for life or death within it, 
yet spite of this, and although my mothers and sisters, elder 
and younger, stayed on in Samarkand, he sent off their wives 
and families to Aura-tipa and remained himself with just a few 
men, all unencumbered. Not this once only ! Whenever hard 
work had to be done, low and double-minded action was the 
thing to expect from him ! 

{h. Bdbur besieged in Samarkand.) 

Next day, I summoned Khwaja Abu’l-makaram, Qasim and 
the other begs, the household and such of the braves as were 
admitted to our counsels, when after consultation, we resolved 
to make the fort fast and to look for life or death within it. 
I and Qasim Beg with my dose circle and household were the 


Pluck not an ear from the MughiU's com-land, 

' What is soTTO with Mughul se^ will be bad. 

This verse is written into the text of the First W.-i-B. (I.O. 215 f. 72) and 
is introduced by a scribe's statement that it is by an Hazrat, much as notes 
Imown to be Humayun's are elsewhere attested in the Elph. Cod >?7:. It is not 
in the Hai. and Kehr’s MSS. nor with, at least many, good cc:.-^'^s of the 
Second W.-i-B. 
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reserve. For convenience in this I took up quarters in the 
middle of the town, in tents pitched on the roof of Aulugh Beg 
Mirza’s College. To other begs and braves posts were assigned 
in the Gates or on the ramparts of the walled-town. 

Two or three days later, Shaibaq Khan dismounted at some 
distance from the fort. On this, the town-rabble came out of 
lanes and wards, in crowds, to the College gate, shouted good 
wishes for me and went out to fight in mob-fashion. Shaibaq 
Khan had got to horse But could not so much as approach the 
town. Several days went by in this fashion. The mob and 
rabble, knowing nothing of sword and arrow-wounds, never 
witnesses of the press and carnage of a stricken field, through 
these incidents, became bold and began to sally further and 
further out. If warned by the braves against go;. . out so 
incautiously, they broke into reproach. 

One day when Shaibaq Khan had directed his attack cowards 
the Iron ’Gate, the mob, grown bold, went out, as usual, 
daringly and far. To cover their retreat, we sent several braves 
towards the Camel’s-neck,^ foster-brethren and some of the 
close household-circle, such as NuySn Kukuldashf Qul-nazar 
(son of Sherim ?) Taghai Beg, and Mazid. An Auzbeg or two 
put their horses at them and with Qul-nazar swords were 
crossed. The rest of the Auzbegs dismounted and brought 
their strength to bear on the rabble, hustled them off and 
rammed them in through the Iron Gate. Quch Beg and Mir 
Shah Quchln had dismounted at the side of KhwSja Khizr’s 
Mosque and were making a stand there. While the townsmen 
w’ere being moved off by those on foot, a party of mounted 
Auzbegs rode towards the Mosque. Quch Beg came out when 
they drew near and exchanged good blows with them. He did 
distinguished work ; all stood to watch. Our fugitives below 
were occupied only with their own escape ; for them the time 
to shoot arrows and make a stand had gone by. I was shoot- 
ing with a slur-bow® from above the Gate and some of my circle 

^ This subterranean water-course, issuing in a flowing well (Erskine) gave 
its name to a bastion (II-S- ik 300). 

^ ndttiak, a diminutive of nao, a tube. It is described, in a MS. of B&bur’s 
time, by Muli. Budha'i, and, in a second of later date, by Amina’d-dih (AQR 
1911, H.B.'sOrienlal Cross-bows). 
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vrere shooting arrows (aug). Our attack from above kept the 
enemy from advancing beyond the Mosque; from there he 
retired. 

During the siege, the round of the ramparts was made each 
night; sometimes I went, sometimes Q^im Beg, sometimes 
one of the household Begs. Though from the Turquoise to the 
Shaikh-zada’s Gate may be ridden, the rest of the way must be 
walked. When some men went the whole round on foot, it 
was dawn before they had finished.* 

One day Shaibaq Khan attacked Jbetween the Iron Gate and 
the Shaikh-zada’s. I, as the reserve, went to the spot, without 
anxiety about the Bleaching-ground and Needle-makers’ Gates. 
That day, (?) in a shooting wager (au^ aiichlda), I made a good 
shot with a slur-bow, at a Centurion’s horse.- It died at once 
(aiiq haril) with the arrow {aiiq blla). They made such a 
vigorous attack this time that they got close under the 
ramparts. Busy with the fighting and the stress near the 
Iron Gate, we were entirely off our guard about the other side 
of the town. There, opposite the space between the Needle* 
makers’ and Bleaching-ground Gates, the enemy had posted 
7 or 8oo good men in ambush, having with them 24 or 25 
ladders so wide that two or three could mount abreast. These 
men came from their ambush when the attack near the Iron 
Gate, by occupying all our men, had left those other posts 
empty, and quickly set up their ladders between the two Gates, 
just where a road leads from the ramparts to Muh. Mazid 
Tarkhan’s houses. That post was Quch Beg’s and Muhammad- 
quli Quchln's, with their detachment of braves, and they had 
their quarters in Muh. Mazid’s houses. In the Needle- makers' 
Gate was posted Qara (Black) Barlds, in the Bleaching-ground 
Gate, Qutluq Khwaja Kiikiilddsh with Sherim Taghal and his 
brethre,n, older and younger. As attack was being made on 
the other side of the town, the men attached to these posts 
were not on guard but had scattered to their quarters or to the 

^ Kostenko, i, 344, would make the rounds 9 m. 

^ Mr yui dttlqning Stini ndwak auqi Mia yakhshl altm. This has been read 
by Erskine as though buz dt, pale horse, and not yuz dtliq. Centurion, were 
'written. De. C. translates by Centurion and a marginatl note of the Elph. 
Codex e:q>lains yiu iUiq by /ad aspagi. 
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bazar for necessary matters of service and servants’ work. 
Only the begs were at their posts, with one or two of the 
populace. Quch Beg and Muhammad-quii and Shah Sufi and 
one other brave did very well and boldly. Some Auzbegs were 
on the ramparts, some were coming up, when these four m.en 
arrived at a run, dealt them blow upon blow, and, by energetic 
drubbing, forced them all down and put them to flight. Quch 
Beg did best ; this was his out-standing and, approved good 
deed; twice during this siege, he get his hand into the work. 
Qara Barlds had been left alone in the Needle-makers’ Gate; 
he also held out well to the end. Qutiuq Khwaja and Qul- 
nazar Mirza were also at their posts in the Bleaching-ground 
Gate ; they held out well too, and charged the foe in. his rear. 

Another time Qasim Beg led his brav s out t! .gh the 
Needle-makers’ Gate, pursued the Auzbegu as far ' Ihwaja 
Kafsher, unhorsed some and returned with a few hea^ s. 

It was now the time of ripening rain but no-one brought 
new corn into the town. The long siege caused great privation 
to the towns-people it went so far that the poor and destitute 
began to eat the flesh of dogs and asses and, as there was little 
grain for the horses, people fed them on leaves. Experience 
shewed that the leaves best suiting were those of the mulberry 
and elm {qard-ylghdeh). Some people scraped dry wood and 
gave the shavings, damped, to their horses. 

For three or four months Shaibaq Khan did not come near 
the fort but had it invested at some distance and himself moved 
round it from post to post. Once when our men were off their 
guard, at mid-night, the enemy came near to the Turquoise 
Gate, beat his drums and flung his war-cry out. I was in the 
College, undressed. There was great trepidation and anxiet}’.. 
After that they came night after night, disturbing us by drum- 
ming and shouting their war-cry. 

Although envoys and messengers had been sent repeatedly 
to all sides and quarters, no help and reinforcement arrived, 
from any-one. No-one had helped or reinforced me when I 
was in strength and power and had suffered no sort of defeat 

I The Sh. N. gives the reverse side of the picture, the plenty enjoyed by 
the besiegers 
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or loss; on what score would any-one help me now? No hope 
in any-one whatever recommended us to prolong the siege. 
The old saying was that to hold a fort there must be a head, 
two hands and two legs, that is to say, the Commandant is the 
head; help and reinforcement coming from two quarters are 
the two arms and the food and water in the fort are the two 
legs. While w'e looked for help from those round about, their 
thoughts were elsewhere. That brave and experienced ruler, 
SI. liusain Mlr^a, gave us not even the help of an encouraging 
message, but none-the-less he sent Kamalu’d-din Ilusain Gdziir- 
gdh^ as an envoy to Shaibaq Khan. 

{i. Tairtbal's proceedings in Farghdna.)^ 

(This year) Tambal marched from Andijan to near Bish- 
kint.® Ahmad Beg and his party, thereupon, made The Khan 
move out against him. The two armies came face to face near 
Lak-lakan and the Turak Four-gardens but separated without 
engaging. SI. Mahmud was not a fighting man ; now when 
opposed to Tambal, he shewed want of courage in word and 
deed. Ahmad Beg was unpolished* but brave and well-meaning. 
In his very rough way, he said, ‘ What’s the measure of this 
person, Tambal ? that you are so tormented with fear and 
fright about him. If you are afraid to look at him, bandage 
your eyes before you go out to face him.’ 

‘ He may have been attached to the tomb of KhwSja 'Abdu '1-lab AnsSrl 
in Harat. 

* The brusque entry here and elsewhere of e.g. Tambal’s affairs, allows the 
inference that Babur was quoting from perhaps a news-writer's, contem])orary 
lecoids. For a different view of Taiiibal. the Sh. N. cap. xxxiii should be read. 

3 Five-villages, on the main Khujand -T5shkint road. 

* turk, as on f. 28 of Khusrau Shah. 
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(a. Surrender of Sainarkand to Shaibant.) 

The siege drew on to great length ; no provisions and supplies 
came in from any quarter, no succour and reinforcement from 
any side. The soldiers and peasantry became hopeless and, by 
ones and twos, began to let themselves down outside® the walls 
and flee. On Shaibaq Khan’s hearing of the distress in the 
town, he came and dismounted near the Lovers’- rave. I, in 
turn, went to Malik-muhammad Mirza’s dwellings in Low- 
lane, over against him. On one of those days, Khw ,a Husain’s 
brother, Auzun yasan®came into the town with lo or 15 of his 
men, — he who, as has been told, had been the cause of Jahangir 
Mirza’s rebellion, of my exodus from Samarkand (903 ah. — 
March 1498 ad.) and, again ! of what an amount of sedition and 
disloyalty ! That entry of his was a very bold act."* 

The soldiery and townspeople became more and more dis- 
tressed. Trusted men of my close circle began to let them- 
selves down from the ramparts and get away ; begs of known 
name and old family servants were amongst them, such as Pir 
Wais, Shaikh Wais and Wais Ldghari. ^ Of help from any side 
we utterly despaired ; no hope was left in any quarter ; our 

* Elph. MS. f. 686 ; vV.-i-C. I.O. Z15 f. 78 and Z17 f. 616 ; Mems. p. 97. 

The Kehr-Ilminsky text shews, in this year, a good example of its Persifi- 

cation and of Dr. llminsky's dealings with his difficult archetype by the help 
of the Memoirs. 

* tashlSb. The Sh. N. places these desertions as after four months of 
siegi. 

3 It strikes one as strange to find Long Ilasan described, as here, in terms 
of his younger brother. The singularity may be due to the fact that Husain 
was with Babur and may have invited Hasan. It may be noted here that 
Ilu.'O’n seems likely to be that father-in-law of 'Umar Shaikh mentioned on 
f. 126 and 136. 

* This laudatory comment I find nowhere but in the Hat. Codex. 

* There is some uncertainty about the names of those who leftl 

146 
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supplies and provisions were wretched, what there was was 
coming to an end ; no more came in. Meantime Shaibaq Kh3n 
interjected talk of peace. ^ Little ear would have been given to 
his talk of peace, if there had been hope or food from any side. 
It had to be 1 a sort of peace was made and we took our 
departure from the town, by the Sbaikh-zada’s Gate, some- 
where about midnight. 

(6. Babur leaves Samarkand.) 

I took my mother Khanim out with me ; two other women- 
folk went too, one was Bishka (var. Peshka)-i- Khalifa, the other, 
Minglik Kukulddsh.^ At this exodus, my elder sister, Khan-zada 
Begim fell into Shaibaq Khan's hands.® In the darkness of 
that night we lost our way^ and wandered about amongst the 
main irrigation channels of Soghd. At shoot of dawn, after a 
hundred difficulties, we got past Khwaja Didar. At the Sunnat 
Prayer, we scrambled up the rising-ground of Qara-bugh. 
From the north slope of Qara-bugh we hurried on past the foot 
of Juduk village and dropped down into Yilan-autl. On the 
road I raced with Qasim Beg and Qambar-‘ali (the Skinner) ; 
my horse was leading when I, thinking to look at theirs behind, 
twisted myself round; the girth may have slackened, for my 
saddle turned and I was thrown on my head to the ground. 
Although I at once got up and remounted, my brain did not 
, steady till the evening ; till then this world and what went on 
: appeared to me like things felt and seen in a dream or fancy. 
‘Towards afternoon we dismounted in Yilan-auti, there killed a 

The Sh. N. is interesting here as giving an eye-witness’ account of the 
surrender of the town and of the part played in the surrender by Khan-zada's 
marriage (cap. xxxix). 

* The first seems likely to be a relation of Nuamu’d-din 'AH Khalifa ; the 
second was Mole-marked, a foster-sister. The party numbered some loo 
persons of whom Abu'l-makaram was one (II.S. ii, 310). 

* Babur’s brevity is misleading ; his sister was not captured but married 
with her own and her mother’s consent before attempt to leave the town was 
made. C/. Gul-badan's H.N. f. 36 and Sb. K. Vambdry, p.. 145. 

* The route taken avoided the main road for Dizak ; it can be traced by 
the physical features, mentioned by BSbur, on the Fr. map of 1904. The 
Sh. N. says the night was extraordinarily dark. Departure in blinding dark- 
ness and by unusual ways shews distrust of Shaibaq’s safe-conduct suggesting 
that Yaby&'s fate was in the minds of the fugitives. 
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horse, spitted and roasted its desh, rested our horses awhile and 
rode on. Very weary, we reached Khalila- village before the 
dawn and dismounted. From there it was gone on to Dizak. 

In Dizak just then was Hafiz Muh. DuldaVs son, Tahir. 
There, in Dizak, were fat meats, loaves of fine flour, plenty of 
sweet melons and abundance of excellent grapes. From what 
privation we came to such plenty ! From what stress to what 
repose ! 

From fear and hunger rest we won [amSni taptuq) ; 

A fresh world's new-born life we won {jahani taptuq). 

I. From out our minds, death's dread was chased {rafa' biildi) ; 

From our men the hunger-pang kept back {dafa' buldi).^ 

Never in all. our lives had we felt such relief! never in the 
whole course of them have we appreciated security and plenty 
so highly. Joy is best and more delightful when it follows 
sorrow, ease after toil. I have been transported four or five 
times from toil to rest and from hardship to ease.® This was 
the first. We were set free from the affliction of nth a foe 
and from the pangs of hunger and had reached the. ,i ;pose of 
security and the relief of abundance. 

(c. Babur in Dikh-kat.) 

After three or four days of rest in Dizak, w6 set out for Aura- 
tipa. Pashaghar is a little® off the road but, as we had occupied 
it for some time (904 ah.), we made an excursion to it in pass- 
ing by. In Pashaghar we chanced on one of Khanim’s old 
servants, a teacher^ who had been left behind in Samarkand 
I from want of a mount. We saw one another and on questioning 
\ her, I found she had come there on foot. 

/ Khub-nigar Khanim, my mother Khanim’s younger sister® 

! * The texts differ as to whether the last two lines are prose or verse. All 

four are in Turki.but I surmise a clerical error in the refrain of the third, where 
baiiib is written for biildi. 

» The second was in 908 ah. (£. 186) ; the third in 914 ah. (f. 216 b) ■ the 
fourth is not described in the B.N. ; it followed Babur's defe'at at Ghaj-diwan 
in 918 AH. (Erskine's History of India, i, 325). He had a fifth, but of a different 
kind, when he survived poison in 933 ah. (f. 305). 

^ II ai. MS. qSqdsrdq ; Elph. MS. ySnasraq. 

‘ one who instructs in reading, writing and embroidery. C/. Gul- 

badan's H.K. f. 26 The distance walked may have been 70 or 80 m. 

* She was the wife of tlie then Governor of Aura-tipa, Muh. Husain DiigUat 
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already must have bidden this transitory world farewell; for 
they let Khanim and me know of it in Aura-tlpa. My father’s j 
mother also must have died in Andijan ; this too they let usi 1 
know in Aura-tipa.^ Since the death of my grandfather, Yunasl 
Khan (892 AH.), Khanim had not seen her (step-)mother or her' 
younger brother and sisters, that is to say, Shah Begim, SI. 
Mahmud Khan, Sultan-nigar Khanim and Daulat-sultan 
Khanim. The separation had lasted 13 or 14 years. To see 
these relations she now started for Tashkint. 

After consulting with Muh. Husain Mir2a, it was settled for 
us to winter in a place called Dikh-kat ’* one of the Aura-tipa 
villages. There I deposited my impedimenta (aiiruq) ; then set 
out myself in order to visit Shah Begim and my Khan dada 
and various relatives. I spent a few days in Tashkint and 
waited on Shah Begim and my Khan dada. My mother’s | 
elder full-sister, Mihr-nig 5 r Khanim® had come from Samar- i 
kand and was in Tashkint. There my mother Kkanim fell very j 
ill ; it was a very bad illness ; she passed through mighty risks. I 
His Highness KhwSjaka KhwSja, having managed to get 
out of Samarkand, had settled down in Far-kat ; there I visited 
him. I had hoped my Khan dada would shew me affection 
and kindness and would give me a country or a district 
(pafgana). He did promise me Aura-tipa but Mu^. Husain 
Mirza did not make it over, whether acting on his own account F( 
or whether upon a hint from above, is not known. After 
spending a few days with him (in Aura-tipa), I went on to 
Dikh-kat. 

Dikh-kat is in the Aura-tipa hill-tracts, below the range on 
the other side of which is the Macha* country. Its people, 
though Sart, settled in a village, are, like Turks, herdsmen and 

^ It may be aoted here that in speaking of these elder women Babur uses 
the honorific plural, a form of rare occurrence except for such women, for 
saintly persons and exceptionally for The supreme Khan. For his father he 
has never used it. 

^ This name has several variants. The village lies, in a valley-bottom, 
on the Aq-su and on a road. See Kostenko, i, 119. 

3 She had been divorced from Shaibfini in order to allow him to make legal 
marriage with her niece, Khan-zfida. 

* Amongst the variants of this name; I select the modern one Macha is 
the upper valley of the Zar-afshan. 
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shepherds. Their sheep are reckoned at 40,000. We dis- 
mounted at the houses of the peasants in the village ; I stayed 
in a head-man’s house. He was old, 70 or 80, but his mother 
was still alive. She was a woman on whom much Jife had been 
r bestowed for she was iii years old. Some relation of hers 
may have gone, (as was said), with Timur Beg’s army to 
I Hindustan ; ^ she had this in her mind and used to tell the tale. 

; In Dikh-kat alone were g6 of her descendants, hers and her 
, grandchildren, great-grandchildren and grandchildren’s grand- 
children. Counting in the dead, 2 )0 of her descendants were 
reckoned up. Her grandchild’s grandson was a strong young 
man of 25 or 26, with full black beard. While in Dikh-kat, I 
constantly made excursions amongst the mountains round 
about. Generally I went bare-foot and, from doing this so 
much, my feet became so that rock and stone made no 
difference to them.^ Once in one of these wanderings, a cow 
was seen, between the Afternoon and Evening prayers, going 
down by a narrow, ill-deffned road. Said I, ‘ I w nder which 
way that road will be going ; keep your eye on that cow ; don’t 
lose the cow till you know where the road comes out.’ Khwija 
Asadu’l-lah made his joke, ‘ If the cow loses her way,’ he said, 

‘ what becomes of us ?’ 

In the winter several of our soldiers asked for leave to 
Andijan because they could make no raids with us.® Qasim 
Beg said, with much insistence, * As these men are going, send 
something special of your own wear by them to Jahangir 
Mirza’ I sent my ermine cap. Again he urged, ' What harm 
would there be if you sent something for Tambal also?’ 
Though I was very unwilling, yet as he urged it, I sent Tambal 
a large broad-sword which Nuyan Kukiiliash had had made for 
himself in Samarkand. This very sword it was which, as will 

^ Timlir took Dihli in 801 ah. (Dec. 1398), t.«. X03 solar and 106 lunar 
years earlier. The ancient dame would then have been under 3 years old. 
It is not surprising therefore that in repeating her story B&bur should use a 
tense betokening hear-say matter {J}artb ikdn dur). 

* The anecdote here following, ^s been analysed in JRAS 1908, p. 87, in 
order to show warrant for the opinion that parts of,the Kehr-Ilminsky text 
are letranslations from the Persian W.-i-B. 

® Amongst those thus leaving seem to have been Qarpbar-'ali (f. 996)- 
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be told with the events of next year, came down on my own 
head!^ 

A few days later, my grandmother, Aisan-daulat Begim, who, 
when I left Samarkand, had stayed behind, arrived in Dikh-kat 
with our families and baggage (attruq) and a few lean and 
hungry followers. 

(i. Shaibaq Khan raids in The Khan's country.) 

That winter Shaibaq Khan crossed the Khujand river on the 
ice and plundered near Shahrukhiya and Blsh-k!nt. On hear* 
ing news of this, we gallopped off, not regarding the smallness 
of our numbers, and made for the villages below Khujand, 
opposite Hasht-yak (One-eighth). The cold was mightily 
bitter,* a wind not less than the Ha-darwesh® raging violently 
the whole time. So cold it was that during the two or three 
days we were in those parts, several men died of it. When, 
needing to make ablution, I went into an irrigation-channel, 
frozen along both banks but because of its swift current, not 
ice-bound in the middle, and bathed, dipping under i6 times, 
the cold of the water went quite through me. Next day we 
crossed the river on the ice from opposite Khaslar and went on 
through the dark to BIsh-kInt.* Shaibaq Khan, however, must 
have gone straight back after plundering the neighbourhood of 
Shahrukhiya- 

(e. Death of Nuydn Kukiilddsh.) 

Bish-kint, at that time, was held by Mulla Haidar’s son, 
‘Abdu’l-minan. A younger son, named Mumin, a worthless 
and dissipated person, had come to my presence in Samarkand 
and had received all kindness from me. This sodomite, Mumin, 
for what sort of quarrel between them is not known, cherished 
rancour against Nuyan Kukuldash. At the time when we, 
having heard of the retirement of the Auzbegs, sent a man to 

‘ c/. 1 107 loot. 

® Sb. K. speaks of the cold in that winter (Vamb£ry, p. 160 ). It was 
unusual for the Sir to freeze in this part of its coarse (Sh. N. p. 172 ) where it 
is extremely rapid (Kostenko, i, 213 ). 

® Cf. t. 46. 

* Pcdnt to point, some 50 miles. 
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The Khan and marched from Bish-kint to spend two or three 
days amongst the villages in the Blacksmith’s-dale,^ Mulla 
Haidar’s son, Mum'in invited Nuyan Kukiilddsh and Aljimad-i- 
qasim and some others in order to return them hospitality 
received in Samarkand. When I left Bish-kint, therefore they 
stayed behind. Mumin’s entertainment to this party was given 
on the edge of a ravine (jar). Next day news was brought to 
us in Sam-sirak, a village in the Blacksmith’s-dale, that Nuyan 
was dead through falling when drunk into the ravine. We 
sent his own mother’s brother, Haq-nazar and others, who 
searched out where he had fallen. They committed Nuyan to 
the earth in Bish-kint, and came back to me. They had found 
the body at the bottom of the ravine an arrow’s flight from the 
place of the entertainment. Some suspected that Mumin, 
nursing his trumpery rancour, had taken Nuyan’s life. None 
knew the truth. His death made me strangely sad; for few 
men have I felt such grief ; I wept unceasingly for a week or 
. ten days. The chronogram of his death was found in Nuyan is 
dead? 

With the heats came the news that Shaibaq Khan was 
coming up into Aura-tipa. Hereupon, as the land is level 
about Dikh-kat, we crossed the Ab-burdan pass into the Macha 
hill-country.® Ab-burdan is the last village of Macha; just 
below it a spring sends its water down (to the 2ar-afshan); 
above the stream is included in Macha, below it depends on 
Palghar. There is a tomb at the spring-head. I had a rock 
at the side of the spring-head shaped (qatlrlb) and these three 
couplets inscribed on it ; — 

I have heard that Jamshfd, the magnificent. 

Inscribed on a rock at a fountain-head * 


^ AhangurSn-julgasi, a name narrowed on maps to Angren (valley). 

* Faut shad Nuyan, The numerical value of these words is 907. B&bnr 
when writing, looks back 26 years to the death of this friend. 

3 Ab-burdan village is on the Zar-afshin ; the pass is 11,200 ft. above the 
sea. BUbur's boundaries still hold good and the spring still flows. See 
Ujfalvy l.c. i. 14 ; Kostenko, i, 119 and 193 ; Rickmers, JRGS 1907, p. 358. 

* From the Bu-stSn (Graf’s ed. Vienna 185S, p. 561}. The last couplet is 
also in the Gulislatt (Platts’ ed. p. 72). The Bombay lith. ed. of the Bu-stan 
explains (p. 39) that the " We ” of the third couplet means Jamshid and his 
predecessors who have rested by liis fountain. 
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Many men like us have taken breath at this fountain. 

And have passed away in the twinkling of an eye ; 

We took the world by courage and might. 

But we took it not with us to the tomb.* 

There is a custom in that hill-country of cutting verses and 
things^ on the rocks. 

While we were in Macha, Mulla Hijri,® the poet came from 
Hisar and waited on me. At that time I composed the 
following opening lines ; — 


Let your portrait flatter you never so much, than it you are more (ShcUh 
arltlfsin) ; 

Men call you their Life (/aw), than Life, without doubt, you are more 
{jdndin artuqsin).^ 

After plundering round about in Aura-tipa, Shaibaq Khan 
retired.* While he was up there, we, disregarding the fewness 1 
of our men and their lack of arms, left our impedimenta [auriiq) 
in Macha, crossed the Ab-burdan pass and went to Dikh-kat so 
that, gathered together close at hand, we might miss no chance 
on one of the next nights. He, however, retired straightway ; 
we went back to Macha. 

It passed through my mind that to wander from mountain to 
mountain, homeless and houseless, without country or abiding- 
place, had nothing to recommend it. ‘ Go you right off. to The 
Khan,’ I said to myself. Qasim Beg was not willing for this 
move, apparently being uneasy because, as has been told, he 
had put Mughuis to death at Qara-bulaq, by way of example. 
However much we urged it, it was not to be ! He drew off for 
^isar with all his brothers and his whole following. We for 
our part, crossed the Ab-burdan pass and set forward for The 
Khan’s presence in Tashkint. 

‘ nima. The First W.-i-B. (I.O. *15 f. 81 1. 8) writes tawarikh, annals. 

* This may be the Khw3.ja Hijrt of the A.N. (index s.n.) ; and Badayuni's 
Hasan Hijri, Bib. Ind. iii, 385 ; and £tb6's Fers. Cat. No. 793 ; and Bod. Cat. 
No. 189. 

^ The. Hai. MS. pmnts in the last line as though punning on KhSu and Jin, 
but appears to be wrong. 

* For an account of the waste of crops, the Sh. N. should be seen (p. i6t 
and 180). 
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(/. Babur with The Khan.) 

In the days when Tambal had drawn his army out and gone 
into the Blacksmith’s-dale,^ men at the top of his army, such 
as Muh> Dughlat, known as Hisdri, and his younger brother 
Husain, and also Qainbar-'ali, the Skinner conspired to attempt 
his life. When he discovered this weighty matter, they, unable 
to remain with him, had gone to The Khan. 

The Feast of Sacrifices (‘Id-i-qurban) fell for us in Shah- 
rukhiya (Zu'l-hijja loth. — June i6th. 1502). 

' I had written a quatrain in an ordinary measure but was in 
some doubt about it, because at that' time I had not studied 
poetic idiom so much as I have now done. The Khan was 
good-natured and also he wrote verses, though ones somewhat 
deficient in the requisites for odes. I presented my quatrain 
and I laid my doubts before him but got no reply so clear as to 
remove them. His study of poetic idiom appeared to have 
been somewhat scant. Here is the verse ; — 

One hears no man recall another in trouble {mihnat-ia kUkl ) ; 

None speak of a man as glad in his exile [ghurbat-ta AtfAt) ; 

My own heart has no joy in this exile ; 

Called glad is no exile, man though he be {albatta hlshi). 

Later on I came to know that in Turk! verse, for the purpose 
of rhyme, ia and da are interchangeable and also ghain, qdf and 
hdj? 

{g. The acclaiming 0/ the standards.) 

When, a few days later. The Khan heard that Tambal had 
gone up into Aura-tipa, he got his army to horse and rode out 
from Tashkint. Between Bish-kint and Sam-sSrak he formed 
up into array of right and left and saw the count® of his men. 

^ 1 think this refers to last year’s move (f. 94 foot). 

^ In other words, the T. preposition, meaning E. in, at, etc. may written 
with t or d, as Ui{ta) or as da{da) . Also the one meaning E. towards, may be 
gha, qa, or ka (with long or short vowel). 

3 dim, a word found difficult. It may be a derivative of root de, tell, and 
a nonn with the meaning of English tale (number) . The First W.-i-B. renders 
it by san, and by san, AbuT-ghhzi expresses what Babur's dim expresses, the 
numbering of troops. It occurs thrice in the B.N. (here, on f. 1836 and on 
f. 2646). In the Elphinstone Codex it has been written-over into Ivim, once 
resembles viiM more than dim and once is omitted. The L. and E. Memoirs 
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This done, the standards were acclaimed in Mughul fashion.^ 
The Khan dismounted and nine standards were set up in front 
of him. A Mughul tied a long strip of white cloth to the thigh? 
bone {aurta alllk) of a cow and took the other end in his hand. 
Three other long strips of white cloth were tied to the staves of 
three of the (nine) standards, just below the yak-tails, and their 
other ends were brought for The Khan to stand on one and for 
me and SI. Muh. Khanika to stand each on one of the two 
others. The Mughul who had hold of the strip of cloth 
fastened to the cow’s leg, then said something in Mughul while 
he looked at the standards and made signs towards them. The 
Khan and those present sprinkled qumiz^ in the direction of 
the standards: hautbois and drums were sounded towards 
them;* the army flung the war-cry out three times towards 
them, mounted, cried it again and rode at the gallop round 
them. 

Precisely as Chingiz Khan laid down his rules, so the 
Mughuls still observe them. Each man has his place, just 
where his ancestors had it; right, right, — left, left, — centre, 
centre. The most reliable men go to the extreme points of the 
right and left. The Chiras and Begchik clans always demand 
to go to the point in the right.^ At that time the Beg of the 
Chiras tuman was a very bold brave, Qashka (Mole-marked) 
Mahmud and the beg of the renowned Begchik tuman was 
Ayub Begchik. These two, disputing which should go out to 
the point, drew swords on one another. At last it seems to 
have been settled that one should take the highest place in the 
hunting-circle, the other, in the battle-array. 

Next day after making the circle, it was hunted near Sam- 


(P- 303) inserts what seems a gloss, saying that a whip or bow is used in the 
count, presumably held by the teller to ' keep his place ' in the march past. 
Xhe SiySsat-nSma (Schefer, trs. p. 22) names the whip as used ,in numbering 
an army. 

* The acclamation of the standards is depicted in B.M. W.-i-B. Or. 3714 
f. 1286. One cloth is shewn tied to the off fore-leg of a live cc-w, above the 
knee, Babur's word being aurts ailik (middle-hand). 

^ The libation was of fermented mares'-milk. 
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sirak ; thence move was made to the Turak Four-gardens. On 
that day and in that camp, I finished the first ode I ever 
finished. Its opening couplet is as follows ; — 

Except my soul, no friend worth trust found I [wafadSr tapmadim ) ; 

Except my heart, no confidant found I {asrar tapmadim). 

There were six couplets; every ode I finished later was 
written just on this plan. 

The Khan moved, march by march, from Sam-sirak to the 
bank of the Khujand-river. One day we crossed the water by 
way of an excursion, cooked food and made merry with the 
braves and pages. That day some-one stole the gold clasp of 
my girdle. Next day Bayan-quli’s Khan-quli and SI. Muh. 
Wais fled to Tambal. Every-one suspected them of that bad 
deed. Though this was not ascertained, Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbtir 
asked leave and went away to Aura-tipa. From that leave he 
did not return ; he too went to Tambal. 
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(a, Babur's poverty in Tdshklnt.) 

This move of The Khan’s was rather unprofitable ; to take 
no fort, to beat no foe, he went out and went back. 

During my stay in Tashkint, I endured much poverty and 
humiliation. No country or hope of one! Most of my re- 
tainers dispersed, those left, unable to move about with me 
because of their destitution ! If I went to my Khan dada’s 
Gate,® I went sometimes with one man, sometimes with two. 
It was well he was no stranger but one of my own blood. 
After showing myself^ in his presence, I used to go to Shah 
Beglm’s, entering her house, bareheaded and barefoot, just 
as if it were my own. 

This uncertainty and want of house and home drove me 
at last to despair. Said I, ' It would be better to take my head^ 
and go off than live in such misery ; better to go as far as my 
feet can carry me than be seen of men in such poverty and 
humiliation. Having settled on China to go to, I resolved 
to take my head and get away. From my childhood up I 
had wished to visit China but had not been able to manage 
it because of ruling and attachments. Now sovereignty itself! 
was gone I and my mother, for her part, was re-united to her/ 
(step)-mother and her younger brother. The hindrances to my 
journey had been removed; my anxiety for my mother was 
dispelled. I represented (to Sh&b Begim and The Khin) 
through KhwSja Abu'l-makaram that now such a foe a^ 

1 Elpli. MS. t. 74 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 2x5 f. 83 and 2x7 f. 66 ; Mems. p. 104. 

* It may be noted that Babur calls his mother’s brothers, not faghSi but 
iSda fathn. 1 have not met with an instance of his sayire * My taghsi ' 
as he says ‘ My dad&.’ Cf. index s.n. taghSi. 

* kurOnush qiKb, reflective from kurnmh, to see. 

* A rider's metaphor. 


*57 
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Shaibaq Khan had made his appearance, Mughul and Turk^ 
alike must guard against him ; that thought about him must 
be taken while he had not well-mastered the (Auzbeg) horde 
or grown very strong, for as they have said ; — ^ 

To-day, while thou canst, quench the fire. 

Once ablaze it will burn up the world ; 

Let thy foe not fix string to his bow. 

While an arrow of thine can pierce him ; 

that it was 20 or 25 years® since they had seen the Younger 
Khan (Ahmad Alacha) and that I had never seen him ; should 
I be able, if I went to him, not only to see him myself, but to 
bring about the meeting between him and them ? 

Under this pretext I proposed to get out of those surround- 
ings;^ once in Mughulistan and Turfan, my reins would be in 
my own hands, without check or anxiety. I put no-one in 
possession of my scheme. Why not ? Because it was im- 
possible for me to mention such a scheme to my mother, and 
also because it was with other expectations that the few of 
all ranks who had been my companions in exile and privation, 
had cut themselves off with me and with me suffered change of 
fortune. To speak to them also of such a scheme would be no 
pleasure. 

The Khwaja, having laid my plan before Shah Begim and 
The Khan, understood them to consent to it but, later, it 
occurred to them that I might be asking leave a second time,® 
because of not receiving kindness. That touching their reputa- 
tion, they delayed a little to give the leave. 

(6. The Younger Khan comes to Tdshkint.) 

At this crisis a man came from the Younger Khan to say 
that he was actually on his way. This brought my scheme to 

f As touching the misnomer, ‘ Mughul dynasty ' for the Timurid rulers 
in Hindustan, it may be noted that here, as B&bur is speaking to a ChaghatSi 
Mughul, his ' Turk ' is left to apply to himself. 

^ Gulistan, cap. viii, Maxim I2 (Platts' ed. p. Z47). 

s This backward count is to 8go ah. when Ahmad fled from cultivated 
lands (T.R. p. 113). 

^ It becomes clear that Ahmad had already been asked to come to Tflshkint. 

“ Cf. f. g6b for his first deparlbre without help. 
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naught. When a second man announced his near approach, 
we all went out to give him honourable meeting, Shah Begim 
and his younger sisters, Sultan-nigar Khanim and Daulat- 
sultan'Khanim, and I and SI. Mu^. Khanika and Khan 
MirzS (Wais). 

Between Tashkint and Sairam is a village called Yagha 
(var. Yaghma), with some smaller ones, where are the tombs 
of Father Abraham and Father Isaac. So far we went out. 
Knowing nothing exact about his coming,^ I rode out for an 
excursion, with an easy mind. All at once, he descended on 
me, face to face. I went forward ; when I stopped, he stopped. 
He was a good deal perturbed; perhaps he was thinking of 
dismounting in some fixed spot and there seated, of receiving 
me ceremoniously. There was no time for this ; when we were 
near each other, I dismounted. He had not time even to 
dismount;* I bent the knee, went forw'ard and saw him. 
Hurriedly and with agitation, he told SI. Sa‘!d Khan and Baba 
KhSn SI. to dismount, bend the knee with (btla) me and make 
my acquaintance.® Just these two of his sons had come with 
him; they may have been 13 or 14 years old. When I had 
seen them, we all mounted and went to Shah Begim’s presence. 
After he had seen her and his sisters, and had renewed ac- 
quaintance, they .all sat down and for half the night told 
oiie another particulars of their past and gone affairs. 

Next day, my Younger Khan dadS bestowed on me arms 
of his own and one of his own special horses saddled, and a 
Mughul head-to-foot dress, — a Mughul cap,* a long coat of 
Chinese satin, with broidering of stitchery,® and Chinese 

* Yagha (Yaghma) is not on the Fr. map of 1904, but suitably located is 
Turbat (Tomb) to which roads converge. 

* Elph. MS. tushkucha /' Hai. MS. yUkuncha. The importance Ahmad 
attached to ceremony can be inferred by the details given (f. 103) of his 
meeting with Maljmfld. 

’ JaMishkaiUhr. Cf. Redhouse who gives no support for reading the verb 
kwtnak as meaning to embrace, 

* bSrk, a tall felt cap (Redhouse). In the adjective applied to the cap there 
are several variants. TheUai. MS. writes mw/ful, solid or twisted. The Elph. 
MS. has muftvin-luq which has been understood by Mr. Erskine to mean, gold- 
embroidered. 

® The wording suggests that the decoration is in chain-stitch, pricked up and 
down through ^ stuff. 
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armour ; in the old fashion, they had hung, on the left side, a 
haversack {chantai) and an outer bag,^ and three or four things 
such as women usually hang on their collars, perfume-holders 
and various receptacles in the same way, three or four things 
hung on the right side also. 

From there we went to Tashkint. My Elder Khan dada 
also had come out for the meeting, some 3 or ^ylghdch (12 to 
15 m.) along the road. He had had an awning set up in 
a chosen spot and was seated there. The Younger Khan went 
up directly in front of him ; on getting near, fetched a circle, 
from right to left, round him ; then dismounted before him. 
After advancing to the place of interview (kurushtir ylv), he nine 
times bent the knee; that done, went close and saw (his 
brother). The Elder Khan, in his turn, had risen when the 
Younger Khan drew near. They looked long at one another 
(kurushtlldy) and long stood in close embrace {quchushiib}. The 
Younger Khan again bent the knee nine times wh-'n retiring, 
many times also on offering his gift ; after that, he v, : ’t and sat 
down. 

All his men had adorned themselves in Mughui fashion. 
There they were in Mughul caps [biirk) ; long coats of Chinese 
satin, broidered with stitchery, Mughul quivers and saddles of 
green shagreen-leather, and Mughul horses adorned in a unique 
fashion. He had brought rather few men, over looo and under 
2000 may-be. He was a man of singular manners, a mighty 
master of the sword, and brave. Amongst arms he preferred 
to trust to the sword. He used to say that of arms there are, 
the shash-par^ (six-flanged mace), the piydzt (rugged mace), the 
kistin,* the tabar-zin (saddle-hatchet) and the bdltu (battle-axe), 

^ tash chantSi. These words have been taken to mean whet-stone {bilgu~ 
task). I have found no authority for reading iash as whet-stone. Moreover 
to allow ' bag of the stone ' to be read would require task {ning) chantdi-si in 
the text. 

^ lit. bag-like things. Some will have held spare bow-strings and archers’ 
rings, and other articles of * repairing kit.' With the gifts, it seems probable 
that the gosha-gir (f. 107) was given, 

® Vullers, clava sex foliis. 

* Zenker, casse-tete. Kistin would seem to be formed from the root, kis, 
cutting, but M, de C. describes it as a ball attached by a strap or chain to a 
handle. Sangldhh, a sort of mace igurx). 
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all, if they strike, work only with what of them first touches, 
but the sword, if it touch, works from point to hilt. He 
never parted with his keen-edged sword ; it was either at his 
waist or to his hand. He was a little rustic and rough-of- i 
speech, through having grown up in an out-of-the-way place. 

When, adorned in the way described, I went with him to 
The Khan, Khwaja Abu’l-makaram asked, ‘Who is this 
honoured sultan ?’ and till I spoke, did not recognize me. 

(c. The Khans march into Farghdna against Tambal.) 

Soon after returning to Tashkint, The Khan led out an army 
for Andikan (Andijan) direct against SI. Ahmad Tambal^ He 
took the road over the Kindirlik-pass and from Blacksmiths’- 
dale (Ahangaran-Julgasi) sent the Younger Khan and me on in 
advance. After the pass had been crossed, we all met again 
near Zarqan (var. Zabarqan) of Karnan. 

One day, near Karnan, they numbered their men® and 
reckoned them up to be 30,000. From ahead news began 
to come that Tambal also was collecting a force and going to 
Akh$i. After having consulted together. The Khans decided 
to join some of their men to me, in order that I might cross 
the Khujand-water, and, marching by way of Aush and 
Auzkint, turn Tambal’s rear. Having so settled, they joined 
to me Ayub Begchik with his tumdn, Jan-hasan Barln (var.. 
Narin) with his Barins, Muh. Ilisdrl Dughldt, SI. Husain 
Dughldt and SI. Ahmad Mirza Dughldt, not in command of 
the Dughlat tiimdn, —a.nd Qarabar-‘ali Beg (the Skinner). The 
commandant {darogha) of their force was Sarigh-bash (Yellow- 
head) Mirza Itdrchl.^ 

Leaving The Khans in Karnan, we crossed the river on rafts 
near Sakan, traversed the Khuqan sub-district (aUrchln), crushed 1 

* The Ramatu't-safa states that The Khans left Tashkint on Muharram 15th 
(July arst. 1502), in order to restore Babur and expel Tatnbal (Erskine). 

* lit. saw the count (dim). Cf. f. 100 and note concerning the count. 
Using a Persian substitute, the Kehr-Ilminsky text writes sen (kiirdildr). 

^ Elph. MS. ainbSrchi, steward, for Itarchi, a tribal-name. The ' Mirza ’ 
and the rank of the army-begs are against supposing a steward in command. 
Here and just above, the texts write Mirza-i-Ifarchi and Mirza-i-Dughlat, 
thus suggesting that in names not ending with a vowel, the izafat is required 
for exact transliteration, e.g. Mu^ammad-i-dhgbl&t. , 


II 
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Qaba and by way of the Alai sub-districts^ descended suddenly 
on Aush. We reached it at dawn, unexpected; those in it 
could but surrender. Naturally the country-folk were wishing 
much for us, but they had not been able to find their means, 
both through dread of Tambal and through our remoteness. 
After we entered Aush, the hordes and the highland and low- 
land tribes of southern and eastern Andijan came in to us. 
The Auzkint people also, willing to serve us, sent me a man 
and came in. 

(Author's twte an Auzkint.) Auzkint formerly must have been a 
capital of Farghana it has an excellent fort and is situated on the 
boundary (of Farghana). 

The Marghinanis also came in after two or three days, 
having beaten and chased their commandant (darogha). Except 
Andijan, every fort south of the Khujand-water had now come 
in to us. Spite of the return in those days of so many forts, 
and spite of risings and revolt against him, Tambal did not yet 
come to his senses but sat down with an army of horse and foot, 
fortified with ditch and branch, to face The Khans, between 
Karnan and Akhsi. Several times over there was a little fight- 
ing and pell-mell but without decided success to either side. 

In the Andijan country {wildyat), most of the tribes and 
hordes and the forts and all the districts had come in to me ; 
naturally the Andijanis also were wishing for me. They how- 
ever could not find their means. 

(rf. Babur’s attempt to enter Andijan frustrated by a mistake.) 

It occurred to me that if we went one night close to the 
town and sent a man in to discuss with the Khwaja® and 
notables, they might perhaps let us in somewhere. With this 
idea We rode out from Aush. By midnight we were opposite 
Forty-daughters (Chihil-dukhteran) 2 miles (one kuroh) from 
Andijan. From that place we sent Qambar-‘ali Beg forward, 

r Alai-lig aurchlnl. I understand the march to have been along the 
northern slope of the Little Alai, south of Aush. 

* As of Almaligh and Almatu (fol. 26) Babur reports a tradition with 
caution. The name Auz-kint may be read to mean ‘ Own village,* inde- 
pendent, as Auz-beg, Own-beg. 

3 He would be one of the hereditary Khw&jas of Andijan (f.- 16). 
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with some other begs, who were to discuss matters with the 
Khwaja after by some means or other getting a man into the 
fort. While waiting for their return, we sat on our horses, 
some of us patiently humped up, some wrapt away in dream, 
when suddenly, at about the third watch, there rose a war- 
cry^ and a sound of drums. Sleepy and startled, ignorant 
whether the foe was many or few, my men, without looking to 
one another, took each his own road and turned for flight. 
There was no time for me to get at them ; I went straight for 
the enemy. Only M!r. Shah Quchln and Baba Sher-zad (Tiger- 
whelp) and Nasir’s Dost sprang forward; we four excepted, 
every man set his face for flight. I had gone a little way 
forward, when the enemy rode rapidly up, flung out his war- 
cry and poured arrows on us. One man, on a horse with 
a starred forehead,* came close to me ; I shot at it ; it rolled 
over and died. They made a little as if to retire. The three j 
with me said, ‘ In this darkness it is not certain whether they 
are many or few ; all our men have gone off ; what harm could 
we four do them ? Fighting must be when we have overtaken 
our run- away s and rallied them.’ Off we hurried, got up with 
our men and beat and horse-whipped some of them, but, do 
what we would, they would not make a stand. Back the four 
of us went to shoot arrows at the foe. They drew a little back 
but when, after a discharge or two, they saw we were not more 
than three or four, they busied themselves in chasing and un- 
horsing my men. I went three or four times to try to rally my 
men but all in vain ! They were not to be brought to order. 
Back I went with my three and kept the foe in check with our 
arrows. They pursued us two or three kuroh (4-6 m.), as far as 
the rising ground opposite Kharabuk and Pashamun. There 
we met Muh. ‘All Mtibashir. Said I, ‘ They are only few ; let 
us stop and put our horses at th%m.’ So we did. When we 
got up to them, they stood still.® 

Our scattered braves gathered in from this side and that, but 

* For several battle-cries see Th. Radlofi's Rieeuils etc. p. 322. 

* qashqa Stliq hishi. For a parallel phrase see f. 926. 

3 Babur does not explain how the imbroglio was cleared up ; there must 
have been a dramatic moment when this happened. 
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several very serviceable men,- scattering in this attack, went 
right away to Aush. 

The explanation of the anair seemed to be that some of 
Ayub Begchik's Mughuls had slipped away from Aush to raid 
near Andijan and, hearing the noise of our troop, came some- 
what stealthily towards us ; then there seems to have been con- 
fusion about the pass-word. The pass-words settled on for use 
during this movement of ours were Tashkint and Sairam. If 

(Author's note on pass-words.) Pass- words are of two kinds ; — in 
ea(^ tribe there is one lor use in the tribe, such as Dantina or Tuqqal 
or Lulii and there is one for the use of the whole army. For a battic, 
two words are settled on as pass-words so that of two men meeting 
in the fight, one may give the one, the other give back the second, 
in order to distinguish friends from foes, own men from strangers. 

Tashkint were said, Sairam would be answered ; if Sairam, 
Tashkint. In this muddled affair, Khwaja Muh. ‘Ali seems to 
have been somewhat in advance of our party and to have got 
bewildered, — he was a Sart person,® — when the Mughuls came 
up saying, ‘ Tashkint, Tashkint,’ for he gave them ‘ Tashkint, 
Tashkint,’ as the counter-sign. Through this they took him 
for an enemy, raised their war-cry, beat their sadd --drums and 
poured arrows on us. It was through this we g e way, and 
through this false' alarm were scattered! We w it back to 
Aush. 


(e. Babur again attempts Andijan.) 

Through the return to me of the forts and the highland and 
lowland clans, Tambal and his adherents lost heart and footing. 
His army and people in the next five or six days began to 
desert him and to flee to retired places and the open country.® 
Of his household some came and said, ‘ His affairs are nearly 
ruined ; he will break up in three or four days, utterly ruined.’ 
On hearing this, we rode for Andijan. 

Darwdna (a trap-door in a roof) has the variant dur-dSna, a single pearl ; 
tuqqax perhaps implies relationship ; Irdu is a pearl, a wild cow etc. 

^ Hal. MS. sdtri Atsfit. Muh- ‘Ali is likely to be ^e librarian (e/. index s.M.). 

3 Elph. MS. ramdqgha u tur-gd ; Ilai. MS. tdrtdtgha u tur-gd, Ilminsky gives 
no help, varying much here from the true text. The archetype of both MSS-. 
must haVe been difficult to read. 
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SI. Mu^. Galpuk} was in Andijan, — the younger of Tambal’s 
cadet brothers. We took the Mulberry-road and at the Mid- 
day Prayer came to the Khakan (canal), south of the town. A 
foraging-party was arranged; I followed it along KhakSn to 
the skirt of ‘Aish-hill. When our scouts brought word that 
SI, Muh Galpitk had come out, with what men he had, beyond 
the suburbs and gardens to the skirt of ‘Aish, I hurried to 
meet him, although our foragers were still scattered. He may 
have had over 500 men ; we had more but many had scattered 
to forage. When we were face to face, his men and ours may 
have been in equal number. Without caring about order or 
array, down we rode on them, loose rein, at the gallop. When 
we got near, they could not stand; there was not so much 
fighting as the crossing of a few swords. My men followed 
them almost to the Khakan Gate, unhorsing one after another. 

It was at the Evening Prayer that, our foe outmastered, we 
reached Khwija Kitta, on the outskirts of the suburbs. My 
idea was to go quickly right up to the Gate but Dost Beg’s 
father, Nisir Beg and Qambar-*ali Beg, old and experienced 
begs both, represented to me, ‘ It is almost night ; it would be 
ill-judged to go in a body into the fort in the dark ; let us with- 
draw a little and dismount. What can they do to-morrow but 
surrender the place ?’ Yielding at once to the opinion of these 
experienced persons, we forthwith retired to the outskirts of the 
suburbs. If we had gone to the Gate, undoubtedly, Andijan 
would have come into our hands. 

(f. Babur surprised by Tambal.) 

After crossing the Khakan-canal, we dismounted, near the 
Bed-time prayer, at the side of the village of Rabat-i-zauraq 
(var. ruzaq). Although we knew that Tambal had broken 
camp and was on his way to Andijan, yet, with the negligence of 
inexperience, we dismounted on level ground close to the village, 
instead of where the defensive canal would have protected us.^ 
There we lay down carelessly, without scouts or rear- ward. 

^ The Hai. MS.’s pointing allows the sobriquet tobecan ' Butterfly,* His 
family lent itself to nick-names ; in it three brothers were known respectively 
as Fat or Lubberly, Fool and, perhaps, Butterfly. 

* Krk arigh, doubly strong by its trench and its current. 
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At the top {hash) of the morning, just when men are in sweet 
sleep, Qambar-'all Beg hurried past, shouting, ‘ Up with you! 
the enemy is here !’ So much he said and went off without a 
moment’s stay. It was my habit to lie down, even in times of 
peace, in my tunic; up I got instanter, put on sword and 
quiver and mounted. My standard-bearer had no time to 
adjust my standard,^ he just mounted with it in his hand. 
There were ten or fifteen men with me when we started 
toward the enemy; after riding .n arrow’s flight, when we 
came up with his scouts, there may have been ten. Going 
rapidly forward, we overtook him, poured in arrows on him, 
over-mastered his foremost men and hurried them off. We 
followed them for another arrow’s flight and came up with his 
centre where SI. Ahmad Tambal himself was, with as many as 
100 men. He and another were standing in front of his array, 
as if keeping a Gate,* and were shouting, ‘ Strike, strike !’ but 
his men, mostly, were sidling, as if asking themselves, ‘ Shall 
we run away? Shall we not?’ By this time three were left 
with me; one was Nasir’s Dost, another, Mirza Quli Kukulddsh, 
the third, Khudal-birdi Turkman's Karim-dad.® I shot off the 
arrow on my thumb,* aiming at Tambal’s helm. When I put 
my hand into my quiver, there came out a quite new gosha-gv^ 

^ I understand that time failed to set the standard in its usual rest. E. 
and de C. have understood that the yak- tail (qiitds tughl f. loo) was apart 
from the stafi and that time failed to adjust the two parts. The lugh however 
is the whole standard ; moreover if the tail were ever taken off at night from 
the state, it would hardly be so treated in a mere bivouac. 

2 aishiklik tUrluq, as on f. 113. I understand this to mean that the two 
men were as far from their followers as sentries at a Gate are posted outside 
the Gate. 

® So too ' Kero of Cosimo ' and ‘ Lorenzo of Piero of the Medici.’ Cf. 
the names of five men on f. 11.4. 

* shashiim. The shasht (thumb) in archery is the thumb-shield used on the 
left hand, as the zih-gir (string-grip), the archer’s ring, is on the right-hand 

thumb. 

It is useful to remember, wh«n reading accounts of shooting with the 
Turld (Turkish) bow, that the arrows- (au;) bad notches so gripping the string 
that they kept in pl^e until released with the string. 

■ sar-i-sabz gosha gir. The gosha-gir is an implement for remedying the 
warp of a bow-tip and string-notch. For further particulars see Appendix C. 

. The term sar-i-sabz, lit. green-head, occurs in the sense of ‘ quite young ' 
or ' new,’ in the proverb, ‘ The red tongue loses the green head,' quoted in 
the T[abagat-i-akbari account of Babur's death. Applied here, it points to 
the gosha-gir as part of the recent gift made by Ajfmad to B&bur. 
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given me by my Younger Kh^ dada. It would have been 
vexing to throw it away but before I got it back into the quiver, 
there had been time to shoot, maybe, two or three arrows. 
When once more I had an arrow on the string, I went forward, 
my three men even holding back. One of those two in advance, 
Tambal seemingly,^ moved forward also. The high-road was 
between us ; I from my side, he, from his, got upon it and came 
face to face, in such a way that his right hand was towards 
me, mine towards him. His horse’s mail excepted, he was 
fully accoutred ; but for sword and quiver, I was unprotected. 

I shot off the arrow in my hand, adjusting for the attachment 
of his shield. With matters in this position, they shot my right 
leg through. I had on the cap of my helm Tambal chopped 
so violently at my head that it lost all feeling under the blow. 
A large wound was made on my head, though not a thread of 
the cap was cut.® I had not bared^ my sword ; it was in the 
scabbard and I had no chance to draw it. Single-handed, I 
was alone amongst many foes. It was not a time to stand 
still ;• I turned rein. Down came a sword again ; this time 
on my arrows. When I had gone 7 or 8 paces, those same 
three men rejoined me.® After using his sword on me, Tambal 
seems to have used it on Nasir’s Dost. As far as an arrrow 
flies to the butt, the enemy followed us. 

The Khakan-canal is a great main-channel, flowing in a 
deep cutting, not everywhere to be crossed. God brought it 
right ! v/e came exactly opposite a low place where there was a 
passage over. Directly we had crossed, the horse Nasir’s Dost 
was on, being somewhat weakly, fell down. We stopped and re- 
mounted him, then drew off for Aush, over the rising-ground 

* Taip,bal aikdndur. JSy this tense I understand that Babur was not at first 
sure of the identity of the pseudo-sentries, partly because of their distance, 
partly, it may be presumed, because of concealment of identity by armour. 

* dwvulgha burki ; i.e. the soft cap worn under the iron helm. 

^ Nuyan's sword dealt the blow (f. 975). Gul-badan ^uso tells the story 
(f. 77) i propos of a similar incident in Humayun's career. Babur repeats 
the story on f. 234. 

* yaldaghlamai dur alditn. The Second W.-i-B. has taken this as from 
ySlturmaq, to cause to glisten, and adds the gloss that the sword was rusty 
(I.O. 217 f. 706). 

® The text here seems to say that the three men were on foot, but this is 
negatived by the context. 
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between Faraghina and Khirabuk. Out on the rise, Mazid 
Tagh3i came up and joined us. An arrow had pierced his 
right leg also and though it had not gone through and come 
out again, he got to Aush with difficulty. The enemy un- 
horsed {iiishurdildr) good men of mine; Na-sir Beg, Muh. ‘Ali 
Mubashir, Khwaja Muh. ‘All, Khusrau Kiikulddsh, Na'man the 
page, all fell (to them, tushtlldr), and also many unmailed braves.* 

(g. r/ie Khans move from Kdsdn to Andijdn.) 

The Khans, closely following on Tambal, dismounted near 
Andijan, — the Elder at the side of the Reserve (quriiq) in the 
garden, known as Birds’-mill [Qush-tiglrmdn), belonging to my 
grandmother, Alsan-daulat Begim, — the Younger, near Baba 
Tawakkul’s Alms-house. Two days later I went from Aush 
and saw the Elder Khan in Birds’-' iill. At that interview, he 
simply gave over to the Younger Khan the places which had 
come in to me. He made some such excuse as that for our ad- 
vantage, he had brought the Yo; -ger Khan, how far ! because 
such a foe as Shaibiq Khan 1- ’.d taken Samarkand and was 
waxing greater; that the Yo -igef Khan had there no lands 
whatever, his own being far iway ; and that the country under 
Andijan, on the south of the Khujand-water, must be given 
him to encamp in. He p omised me the country under AkhsI, 
on the north of the Kb:.-ja.nd-water. He said that after taking 
a firm grip of that ccviitry (Farghana), they would move, take 
Samarkand, give it to me and then the whole of the Farghana 
country was to be the Younger Khan’s. These words seem to 
have been meant to deceive me, since there is no knowing 
what they would have done when they had attained their 
object. It had to be however! willy-nilly, I agreed. 

When, leaving him, I was on my way to the Younger 
Khan’s presence, Qaipbar-'ali, known as the Skinner, joined me 
in a friendly way and said, ' Do you see ? They have taken the 
whole of the country just become yours. There is no opening 

1 Amongst the various uses of- the verb tushmak, to descend in any way, 
the B.N. does not allow of ‘ falling (death) in battle.' When I made the 
index of the Ilai. MS. facsimile, this was not known to me ; I therefore 
erroneously entered the men enumerated here as killed at this time. 
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for you through them. You have in your hands Aush, Mar- 
ghlnan, Auzkint and the cultivated land and the tribes and the 
hordes ; go you to Aush ; make that fort fast ; send a man to 
Tainbal, make peace with him, then strike at the M ughul and 
drive him out. After that, divide the districts into an elder and 
a younger brother’s shares.’ ‘Would that be right?’ said I. 
‘ The Khans are my blood relations ; better serve them than rule 
for Tambal.’ He saw that his words had made no impression, 
so turned back, sorry he had spoken. I went on to see my 
Younger Khan Dada. At our first interview, I had come upon 
him without announcement and he had no time to dismount, 
so it was all rather unceremonious. This time I got even 
nearer perhaps, and he ra. •'ut as far as the end of the tent- 
ropes. I was walking wii. 'ome difficulty because of the 
wound in my leg. We met renewed acquaintance; then 
he said, ‘ You are talked about ai a hero, my young brother !’ 
took my arm and led me into his . The tents pitched were 
rather small and through his havii.;: ,rown up in an out-of-the- 
way place, he let the one he sat in t neglected; it was like a 
raider’s, melons, grapes, saddlery, ev ‘ sort of thing, in his 
sitting-tent. I went from his present ; straight back to my 
own camp and there he sent his Mughul surgeon to examine 
my wound. Mughuls call a surgeon also a bakhshi; this one 
was called Ataka Bakhshi.^ 

He was a very skilful surgeon ; if a man’s brains had come 
out, he would cure it, and any sort of wosnd in an artery 
he easily healed. For some wounds his remedy was in form of 
a plaister, for some medicines had to be taken. He ordered a 
bandage tied on* the wound in my leg and put no seton in ; 
once he made me eat something like a fibrous root (yildiz). 
He told me himself, ‘ A certain man had his leg broken in the 
slender part and the bone was shattered for the breadth of the 
hand. I cut the flesh open and took the bits of bone out- 
Where they had been, I put a remedy in powder-form. That 

* Elph. MS. yakhshi. Zenker explains bakhshi (pav-master) as meaning 
also a Court-physician. 

The Ilai. Elph. and Kehr’s MS. all have puchqaq ^qmaq or it may be 
pUbqdq tSqmSq. X. biikhaq means bandage, pSchSq, rind of fruit, but the 
word clear in the three Turki MSS. means, skin of a fox's leg. 
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remedy simply became bone wnere there had been bone before.’ 
He told many strange and marvellous things such as surgeons 
in cultivated lands cannot match. 

Three or four days later, Qambar-‘ali, afraid on account of 
what he had said to me, fled (to Tambal) in Andijan. A few 
days later, The Khans joined to me'Ayub Begchlk with his 
iiiman, and Jan-hasan Bdrtn with the Baun iuman and, as 
their army-beg, Sarigh-bash Mifza, — looo to 2000 men in all, 
and sent us towards Akhsl. 

(ft. Babur’s expedition to Akhsi.) 

Shaikh Bayazid, a younger brother of Tambal, was in Akhsi; 
Shahbaz Qarluq was in Kasan. At the time Shahbaz was 
lying before Nu-kint fort ; crossing the Khujand water opposite 
Bikhrata, we hurried to fall upon him there. When, a little 
>. before dawn, we were nearing the place, the begs represented 
to me that as the man would have had news jf us, it was 
advisable not to go on in broken array. We moved on there- 
fore with less speed. Shahbaz may have been really unaware 
of us until we were quite close ; then getting to know of it, he 
fled into the fort. It often happens so! Once having said, 

‘ The enemy is on guard !’ it is easily fancied true and the 
chance of action is lost. In short, the experience of such 
things is that no effort or exertion must be omitted, once the 
chance for action comes. After-repentance is useless. There 
was a little fighting round the fort at dawn but we delivered 
no serious attack. 

For the convenience of foraging, we moved from Nu-kint 
towards the hills in the direction of Bishkharan. Seizing his 
opportunity, Shahbaz Qarluq abandoned Nu-kint and returned 
to Kazan. We went back and occupied Nu-kint. During those 
days, the army several times went out and over-ran all sides and 
quarters. Once they over-ran the villages of Akhsi, once 
those of Kasan. Shahbaz and Long Hasan’s adopted son, 
Mirim came out of Kisan to fight ; they fought, were beateh, 
and there Mirim died. 
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(t. The affairs of Pap.) 

Pap is a strong fort belonging to Akhsi. The Paps made it 
fsist and sent a man to me. We accordingly sent Sayyid 
Qasim with a few braves to occupy it. They crossed the river i 
(darya) opposite the upper villages of Akhsi and went into Pap.^ 

A few days later, Sayyid Qasim did an astonishing thing. 
There were, at the time with Shaikh Bayazid in Akhsi, 
Ibrahim Chdpuk (Slash-face) Taghai,® Ahmad-of-qasim Kohbur, 
and Q3sim Khitika (?) Arghun. To these Shaikh Bayazid 
joins 200 serviceable braves and one night sends them to 
surprise Pap. Sayyid Qasim must have lain down carelessly 
to sleep, without setting a watch. They reach the fort, set 
ladders u'p, get up on the Gate, let the drawbridge down and, 
when 70 or 80 good men in mail are inside, goes the news to 
Sayyid Qasim ! Drowsy with sleep, he gets into his vest 
(kUHgldk), goes out, with five or six of his men, charges the enemy 
and drives them out with blow upon blow. He cut off a few 
heads and sent to me. Though such a careless lying down was 
bad leadership, yet, with so few, just by torce of drubbing, 
to chase off such a mass of men in mail was very brave 
indeed. 

Meantime The Khans were busy with the siege of Andijan 
but the garrison would not let them get near it. The Andijan 
braves used to make sallies and blows would be exchanged. 

(/'. Babur invited into A khsi.) 

Shaikh Bayazid now began to send persons to us from 
Akhsi to testify to well-wishing and pressingly invite us to 
Akhsi. His object was to separate me from The Khans, by 
any artifice, because without me, they had no standing-ground. 
His invitation may have been given after agreeing with his elder 
brother, Taipbal that if I were separated from The Khans, it 
might be possible, in my presence, to come to some arrange- 

*■ "The darya here mentioned seems to be the KSsan-water ; the route taken 
froui tii^kharan to PSp is shewn on the Fr. map to lead past modern Tiipa- 
qfirgh&n. Pap is not marked, but was, I think, at the cross-roads east of Xous.s 
(Karnin). 

* Presumably Jahangir’s. 
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ment with them. We gave The Khans a hint of the invitation. 
They said, * Go ! and by whatever means, lay hands on Shaikh 
Bayazid.' It was not my habit to cheat and play false.; here 
above all places, when promises would have been made, how 
was I to break them ? It occurred to me however, that if we 
could get into Akhsi, we might be able, by using all available 
means, to detach Shaikh Bayazid from Taipbal, when he might 
take my side or something might turn up to favour my fortunes. 
We, in our turn, sent a man to him ; compact was made, he 
invited us into Akhsi and when we went, came out to meet us, 
bringing my younger brother, Nasir Mirza with him. Then he 
took us into the town, gave us ground to camp in (yurt) and to 
me one of my father’s houses in the outer fort' where I 
dismounted. 

(k. Tarjibal asks help of Shaihdq Khan.) 

Tambal had sent his elder brother. Beg Tilba, o Shaibaq 
Kb3n with proffer of service and invitation to enter Farghana. 
At this very time ShaibSq Khan’s answer arrived ; ‘ I will 
come,’ he wrote. On hearing this, The Khans were all upset; 
they could sit no longer before Andijan and rose from before it. 

The Younger Khan himself had a reputation for justice and 
orthodoxy, but his Mughuls, stationed, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of the towns-people, in Aush, Marghinan and other 
places, — places that had come in to me, — began to behave ill 
i. and oppressively. When The Khans had broken up from before 
Andijan, the Aushls and Marghinanis, rising in tumult, seized 
the Mughuls in their forts, plundered and beat them, drove 
them out and pursued them. 

The Khans did not cross the Khujand-water (for the 
Kindirlik-pass) but left the country by way of Marghinan and 
Kand-i-badam and crossed it at Khujand, Tambal pursuing 
them as far as Marghinan. We had had much uncertainty; 
we had not had much confidence in their making any stand, 
yet for us to go away, without clear reason, and leave them, 
would not have looked well. 

* Here his lather was killed (i. 6b). Cj. App. A. 
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( 1 . Babur attempts to defend a mist.) 

Early one morning, when I was in the Hot-bath, Jahingir 
Mlrza came into AkhsI, from Marghinan, a fugitive from 
Tarabal. We saw one another. Shaikh Bayazid also being 
present, agitated and afraid. The Mirza, and Ibrahim Beg 
said, ‘Shaikh Bayazid must be made prisoner and we must 
get the citadel into our hands.’ In good sooth, the proposal 
was wise. Said I, ‘ Promise has been made ; how can we 
break it?’ Shaikh Bayazid went into the citadel. Men ought 
to have been posted on the brMge; not even there did we post 
any-one ! These blunders were the fruit of ine.\perience. At 
the top of the morning came Tambal himself with 2 or 3000 
men in mail, crossed the bridge and went into the citadel. To 
begin with I had had rather few men ; when I first went into 
Akhsi some had been sent to other forts and some had been 
made commandants and summoners all round. Left with 
me in Akhsi may have been something over 100 men. We 
had got to horse with these and were posting braves at the top 
of one lane after another and making ready for the fight, when 
Shaikh Bayazid and Qambar-'ali (the Skinner), and Muhammad- 
dost^ came gallopping from Tarnbal with talk of peace. 

After posting those told off for the fight, each in his appointed 
place, I dismounted at my father’s tomb for a conference, 
in which I invited Jahangir Mi'za to join. Muhammad-dost 
went back to Tarnbal but ^aiibar-'ali and Shaikh Bayazid 
were present. We sat in the south porch of the tomb and 
were in consultation when the Mirza, who must have settled 
beforehand with Ibrahim Chdfuk to lay hands on those other 
two, said in my ear, ‘ They must be made prisoner.’ Said I, 
‘ Don’t hurry ! matters are past making prisoners. See here ! 
with terms made, the affair might be coaxed into something. 
For why? Not only are they many and we few, but they with 
their strength are in the citadel, we with our weakness, in the 
outer fort.’ Shaikh Bayazid and' Qambar-’ali both being 
present, Jahangir Mirza looked at Ibrahim Beg and made him 
a sign to refrain. Whether he misunderstood to the contrary 

J 'Ali-dost’s son (f. 796 ). 
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or whether he pretended to misunderstand, is not known; 
suddenly he did the ill-deed of seizing Shaikh Bayazid. Braves 
closing in from all sides, flung those two to the ground. 
Through this the affair was taken past adjustment; we gave 
them into charge and got to horse for the coming fight. 

One side of the town was put into Jahangir Mirza’s charge; 
as his men were few, I told off some of mine to reinforce him. 
I went first to his side and posted men for the fight, then to 
other parfs of the town. There is a somewhat level, opeft 
space in the middle of Akhsi ; I had posted a party of braves 
there and gone on when a large body of the enemy, mounted 
and on foot, bore down upon them, drove them from their post 
and forced them into a narrow lane. Just then I cai.io up (the 
lane), gallopped my horse at them, and scattered them in flight. 
While I was thus driving them out from the lane into the flat, 
and had got my sword to work, they shot my horse in the leg; 
it stumbled and threw me there amongst them. I got up 
quickly and shot one arrow off. My squire, Kahil (lazy) had a 
weakly pony ; he got off and led it to me. Mounting this, I 
started for another lane-head. SI. Muh. Wais noticed the 
weakness of my mount, dismounted and led me his own. I 
mounted that horse. Just then, Qasim Beg’s son, Qambar-'all 
came, wounded, from Jahangir Mirza and said the Mirza had 
been attacked some time before, driven off in panic, and had 
gone right away. We were thunderstruck! At the same 
moment arrived Sayyid Qasim, the commandant of Pap ! His 
was a most unseasonable visit, since at such a crisis it was well 
to have such a strong fort in our hands. Said I to Ibrahim 
Beg, ‘ What’s to be done now ?’ He was slightly wounded ; 
whether because of this or because of stupefaction, he could 
give no useful answer. My idea was to get across the bridge, 
destroy it and make for Andijan. Baba Sher-zad did very well 
here. * We will storm out at the gate and get away at once,’ 
he said. At his word, we set off for the Gate. Khwaja 
Miran also spoke boldly at that crisis. In one of the lanes, 
Sayyid Qasim and Nasir’s Dost chopped away at Baqi Khiz,^ I 
being in front with Ibrahim Beg and Mirza Quli Kukiilddsh. 

^ The sobriquet Khit may mean Leaper, or Impetuous. 
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As we came opposite the Gate, we saw Shaikh Bayazid, wear- 
ing his pull-over shirt ^ above his vest, coming in with three or 
four horsemen. He must have been put into the charge of 
Jahangir’s men in the morning when, against my will, he was 
made prisoner, and they must have carried him off when they 
got away. They had thought it would be well to kill him; 
they set him free alive. He had been released just when I 
chanced upon him in the Gate. I drew and shot off the arrow 
■on my thumb ; it grazed his neck, a good shot ! He came con- 
fusedly in at the Gate, turned to the right and fled down a lane. 
We followed him instantly. Mirza Quli Kukulddsh got at one 
man with his rugged-mace and went on. Another man took l 
aim at Ibrahim Beg, but when the Beg shouted ‘ Hal 1 Hal !’ let 
him pass and shot me in the arm-pit, from as near as a man on 
guard at a Gate. Two plates of my Qalmaq mail were cut ; 
he took to flight and I shot after him. Next I shot at a man 
running away along the ramparts, adjusting for his cap against 
the battlements ; he left his cap nailed on the wall and went off, 
gathering his turban-sash together in his hand. Then again, — 
a man was in flight alongside me in the lane down which 
Shaikh Bayazid had gone. I pricked the back of his head 
with my sword; he bent over from his horse till he leaned 
against the wall of the lane, but he kept his seat and with 
some trouble, made good his flight. When we had driven all 
the enemy’s men from the Gate,.^e took possession of it but 
the affair was past discussion because they, in the citadel, were 
2000 or 3000, we, in the outer fort, 100 or 200. Moreover they 
had chased off J ahanglr Mirza, as long before as it takes milk 
to boil, and with him had gone half my men. This notwith- 
standing, we sent a man, while we were in the Gate, to say to 
him, ‘If you are near at hand, come, let us attack again.’ 
Bat the matter had gone past that! Ibrahim Beg, either 
^cause his horse was really weak or because of his wound, 
i, ‘My horse is done.’ On this, Sulaiman, one of Muh. 
‘All's Mubashir’s servants, did a plucky thing, for with matters i 
as they were and none constraining him, while we were wait- 

*■ kuilak, syn. kunglak, a shirt not opening at the breast. It will have been 
a diort garment since the under-vest was visible. 
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ing in the Gate, he dismounted and gave his horse to Ibrahim 
Beg. Kichik (little) ‘Ali, now the Governor of Koel,^ also 
shewed courage while we were in the Gate ; he was a retainer 
of SI. Muh. Wais and twice did well, here and in Aush. We 
delayed in the Gate till those sent to Jahangir Mirza came back 
and said he had gone off long before. It was too late to stay 
there; off we flung; it was ill-judged to have stayed as long as 
we did. Twenty or thirty men were with me. Just as we 
hustled out of the Gate, a number of armed men* came right 
down upot us. reaching the town-side of the drawbridge just as 
we had crossed. Banda-'ali, the maternal grandfather of 
Qasim Beg’s son, Hamza, called out to Ibrahim Beg, ‘You are 
always boasting of your zeal ! Let’s take to our swords !’ 
‘ What hinders ? Come along !’ said Ibrahim Beg, from beside 
me. The senseless fellows were for displaying thf ir zeal at a 
time of such disaster ! Ill-timed zeal ! That was no time to 
make stand or delay ! We went off quickly, the enemy follow- 
ing and unhorsing our men. 

(;«. Babur a fugitive before TairibaVs men.) 

When we were passing Meadow-dome (Gumbaz-i-chaman), 
two miles out of AkhsI, Ibrahim Beg called out to nie. Looking 
back, I saw a page of Shaikh Bayazid’s striking at him and 
turned rein, but Bayan-quli’s Khan-quli, said at my side, ‘ This 
is a bad time for going back,’ seized my rein and pushed ahead. 
Many of our men had been unhorsed before we reached Sang, 
4 miles (2 shar'W out of Akhsi.® Seeing no pursuers at Sang, we 

^ i.e. -when Babur was writing in Hindustan. Exactly at what date he 
made this entry is not sure. 'Ali was in Koel in 933 ah. (f. 315) and then taken 
prisoner, but Babur does not say he was killed, — as he well might say of a 
m:irked man, and, as the captor was himself taken shortly after, 'All may 
have been released, and may have been in Koel again. So that the statement 
‘ now in Koel ' may refer to a time later than his capture. The interest of 
the point is in its relation to the date of composition of the Babur-nama. 

No record of 'All’s bravery in Aush has been preserved. The reference 
here made to it may indicate something attempted in 908 ah. after Babur’s 
adventure in Karnan (f. iiSh] or in 909 ah. from Sukh. Cf. Translator’s note 
f. liSb, 

s aupchinlik. Vamb6ry, gepanzeti ; Shaw, four horse-shoes and their nails ; 
Steingass, aUpcha-khdna, a guard-house. 

® Sang is a ferry-station (Kostenko, i, 213). Pa.p may well have been 
regretted (f. \agb and f. 1126) 1 The well-marked features of the French map 
of 1904 allows Babur’s flight to be followed. 
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passed it by ana turned straight up its water. In this position 
of our affairs there were eight men of us; — Nasir’s Dost, 
Qasim Beg’s Qambar-*ali, Bayan-qull’s Khan-quli, Mirza Quli 
Kitkiilddsh, Nasir’s Shaham, SayyidI Qara’s ‘Abdu’l-qadus, 
Khwaja HusainI and myself, the eighth. Turning up the 
stream, we found, in the broad valley, a good little road, far 
from the beaten track: We made straight up the valley, 
leaving the stream on the right, reached its waterless part and, 
near the Afternoon Prayer, got up out of it to level land. 
When we looked across the plain, we saw a blackness on it, 
far away. I made my party take cover and myself had gone 
to look out from higher ground, when a number of men came 
at a gallop up the hill behind us. Without waiting to know 
whether they were many or few, we mounted and rode off. 
There were 20 or 25 ; we, as has been said, were eight. 

If we had known their number at first, we should have 
made a good stand against them but we thought they would 
not be pursuing us, unless they had good support behind. A 1 
fleeing foe, even if he be many, cannot face a few pursuers, for 
as the saying is, ‘ Hdi is enough for the beaten ranks.’ ^ 

Khan-quli said, ‘ This will never do ! They will take us all. 
From amongst the horses there are, you take two good ones 
and go quickly on with Mirza Quli KukTilddsh, each with a led 
horse. May-be you will get away.’ He did not speak ill ; as 
there was no fighting to hand, there was a chance of safety in 
doing as he said, but it really would not have looked well to 
leave any man alone, without a horse, amongst his foes. In 
the end they all dropped off, one' by one, of themselves. My 
horse was a little tired ; Khan-quli dismounted and gave me 
his; I j'umped off at once and mounted his, he mine. Just 
then they unhorsed' Sayyidi Qara’s ‘Abdu’l-qadus and Nasir’s 
Shaham who had fallen behind. Khan-quli also was left. It 
was no time to profer help or defence ; on it was gone, at the 
full speed of our mounts. The horses began to flag ; Dost Beg’s 
failed and stopped. Mine began to tire ; Qambar-‘ali got off 

* In the Turk! text this saying is in Persian ; in the Kehr Ilminsky, in 
Turk!, as though it had gone over with its Persian context of the W’.-i-B. from 
which the K.-1. text here is believed to be a translation. 


12 
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and gave me his; I mounted his, he mine. He was left. 
Khwaja ^usaini was a lame man; he turned aside to the 
higher ground. I was left with Mirza Quli Kukulddsh, Our 
horses could not possibly gallop, they trotted. His began to 
dag. Said I, ‘What will become of me, if you fall behind? 
Come along! let’s live or die together.’ Several times I 
looked back at him ; at last he said, ‘ My horse is done 1 It 
can’t go on. Never mind me I You go on, perhaps you will 
get away.’ It was a miserable position for me ; he remained 
behind, I was alone. 

Two of the enemy were in sight, one Baba of Sairam, the 
other Banda- ‘all. They gained on me; my horse was done; 
the mountains were still 2 miles (i kuroh) off. A pile of rock 
was in my path. Thought I to myself, ‘ My horse is worn out 
and the hills are "till somewhat far away ; which way should I 
go? In my quiver are at least 20 arrows; should I dismount and 
shoot them off from this pile of rock ?’ Then again, I thought 
I might reach the hills and once there, stick a few arrows in 
my belt and scramble up. I had a good deal of confidence in 
my feet and went on, with this plan in mind. My horse could 
not possibly trot ; the two men came within ar jw’s reach. 
For my own sake sparing ray arrows, I did not -oot ; they, 
out of caution, came no nearer. By sunset I \\ as near the 
hills. Suddenly they called out, ‘ Where are you going in this 
fashion? Jahangir Mirza has been brought in a prisoner; 
Nasir Mirza also is in their hands.’ I made no reply and went 
on towards the hills. W'hen a good distance further had been 
gone, they spoke again, this time more respectfully, dismount- 
ing to speak. I gave no ear to them but went on up a glen 
till, at the Bed-time prayer, I reached a rock as big as a house. 
Going behind it, I saw there were places to be jumped, where 
no horse could go. They dismounted again and began to 
speak like servants and courteously. Said they, ‘ Where are 
you going in this fashion, without a road and in the dark ? 
Si, Ahmad Tambal will make you pddshdk.' They swore this. 
Said I, ‘ My mind is not easy as to that. I cannot go to him. 
If you think to do me timely service, years may pass before 
you have such another chance. Guide me to a road by which 
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I can go to The Khan’s presence. If you will do this, I will 
shew you favour and kindness greater than your heart's-desire. 

If you will not do it, go back the way you came ; that • also 
would be to serve me well.’ Said they, ‘ Would to God we had 
never come ! But since we are here, after following you in the 
way we have done, how can we go back from you ? If you 
will not go with us, we are at your service, wherever you go.’ 
Said I, ‘ Swear that you sp“ak the truth.’ They, for their part, 
made solemn oath upon th,; Holy Book. 

I at once confided in them and said, ‘ People have shewn me 
a road through a broad valley, somewhere near this glen ; take 
me to it.’ Spite of their oath, my trust in them was not so 
complete but that I gave them the lead and followed. After 2 
to 4 miles (1-2 kuroh), we came to the bed of a torrent. ‘ This 
will not be the road for the broad valley,’ I said. They drew 
back, saying, ‘ That road is a long way ahead,’ but it really must 
have been the one we were on and they h: been concealing 
the fact, in order to deceive me. About halt .‘Ugh the night, 
we reached another stream. This time thev id, ‘ We have 
been negligent ; it now seems to us that the i\ lo through the 
broad valley is behind.’ Said I, ‘What is to be 'one?* Said 
they, ‘The Ghawa road is certainly in front; by it ;:;;op]e cross 
for Far-kat.^ They guided me for that and we went on till in ] 
the third watch of the night we reached the Kama a gully 
which comes down from Ghawa. Here Baba Saira:oi said, 

‘ Stay here a little while I look along the Ghawa road.’ He 
came back after a time and said, ‘ Some men have gone along 
that road, led by one wearing a Mughul cap ; there is no going 
that way.*- I took alarm at these words. There I was, at 
dawn, in the middle of the cultivated land, far from the road I 
wanted to take. Said I, ‘ Guide me to where 1 can hide to- 
day, and tonight when you will have laid hands on something 
for the horses, lead me to cross the Khujand-water and along 
its further bank.’ Said they, ‘ Over there, on the upland, there 
might be hiding.’ 

Banda-‘all was Commandant in Karnan. ‘ There is no doing 
without food for ourselves or our horses ;’ he said, ‘ let me go 
‘ Cf. f. 966 and Fr. Map for route over the Kindir-tan. 
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into Karnan and bring what I can find.’ We stopped 2 miles 
(i kuroh) out of Karnan ; he went on. He was a long time 
away ; near dawn there was no sign of him. The day had shot 
when he hurried up, bringing three loaves of bread but no corn 
for the horses. E^ach of us putting a loaf into the breast of his 
tunic, we went quickly up the rise, tethered our horses there in 
the open valley and went to higher ground, each to keep watch. 

Near mid-day, Ahmad the Falconer went along the Ghawa 
road for Akhsi. I thought of calling to him and of saying, 
with promise and fair word, ‘ You take those horses,’ for they 
had had a day and a night’s strain and struggle, without corn, 
and were utterly done. But then again, we were a little un- 
easy as we did not entirely trust him. We decided that, as the 
men Baba SairamI had seen on the road would be in Karnan 
that night, the two with me should fetch one of their horses 
for each of us, and that then we should go each his own way. 

At mid-day, a something glittering was seen on a horse, as 
far away as eye can reach. We were not able to make out at 
all what it was. It must have been Mu^i. Baqir Beg himself ; 
he had been with us in Akhsi and when we got out and 
scattered, he must have come this way and have been moving 
then to a hiding-place.^ 

Banda-‘ali and Baba Sairami said, ‘ The horses have had no 
corn for two days and two nights ; let us go down into the dale 
and put them there to graze.’ Accordingly we rode down and 
put them to the graos. At the Afternoon Prayer, a horseman 
passed along the rising-ground where we had been. We 
recognized him for Qadir-birdi, the head-man of GhawL ‘ Call 
him,^ I said. They called ; he came. After questioning him, 
and speaking to him of favour and kindness, and giving him 
promise and fair word, I sent him to bring rope, and a grass- 
hook, and an axe, and material for crossing water,® and corn 
for the horses, and food and, if it were possible, other horses. 
We made tryst with him for that same spot at the Bed-time 
Prayer. 

' This account of Muh. Baqir reads like one given later to Babur ; he may 
have had some part in Babur's rescue (c/. Translator’s Note to f. ii86). 

^ Perhaps reeds for a raft. Sb. N. p. 258, Sal aAchun bar qamish, reeds are 
there also lor rafts. 
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Near the Evening Prayer, a horseman passed from the 
direction of Karnan for Ghawa. ‘ Who are you ?’ we asked. 
He made some reply. He must have been Muh. Baqir Beg 
himself, on his way from where we had seen him earlier, going 
at night-fall to some other hiding-place, but he so changed his 
voice that, though he had been years with me, I did not know 
it. It would have been well if I had recognized him and he 
had joined me. His passing caused much anxiety and alarm ; 
tryst could not be kept with Qadir-birdi of Ghawa. Banda- 
‘ali said, * There are retired gardens in the suburbs of Karnan 
where no one will suspect us of being; let us go there and 
send to Qadir-birdi and have him brought there.’ With this 
idea, we mounted and went to the Karnan suburbs. It was 
winter and very cold. They found a worn, coarse sheepskin 
coat and brought it to me ; I put it on. They brought me a 
bowl of millet-porridge; I ate it and was wonderfully re- 
freshed. ‘ Have you sent off the mati to Qadir-birdi ?’ said I 
to Banda-’ali. ‘I have sent,’ he said. But those luckless, 
clownish mannikins seem to have agreed together to send the 
man to Taipbal in Akhsi ! 

We went into a house and for awhile my eyes closed in 
sleep. Those njannikins artfully said to me, ‘You must not 
bestir yourself to leave Karnan till there is news of Qadir- 
birdi but this house is right amongst the suburbs ; on the out- 
skirts the orchards are empty; no-one will suspect if we go J 
there.' Accordingly we mounted at mid-night and went to a 
distant orchard. Baba Sairami kept watch from the roof of a 
house. Near mid-day he came down and said, 'Commandant 
Yusuf is coming.’ Great fear fell upon me! ‘Find out,’ I 
said, ‘whether he comes because he knows about me.’ He 
went and after some exchange of words, came back and said, 

‘ He says he met a foot-soldier in the Gate of Akhsi who said to 
him, “ The padshah is in such a place,” that he told no-one, 
put the man with Wali the Treasurer whom he had made 
pri^ner in the fight, and then gallopped off here.’ Said 
‘How does it strike you?’ ‘They are all your servants,’ he 
said, ‘ yoii must go. What else can you do ? They will make 
you their ruler.’ Said I, ‘ After such rebellion and fighting, 
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with what confidence could I go?’ We were saying this, 
when Yusuf knelt before me, saying, * Why should it be hidden? 
SI. Ahmad Tambal has no news of you, but Shaikh BSyazId 
has and he sent me here.’ On hearing this, my state of mind 
was miserable indeed, for well is it understood that nothing in 
the world is worse than fear for one’s life. ‘ Tell the truth !’ I 
said, ‘if the affair is likely to go on to worse, I will make 
ablution.' Yusuf swore oaths, but who would trust them ? I 
knew the helplessness of my position. I rose and went to 
a corner of the garden, saying to myself, ‘If a man live a 
hundred years or a thousand years, at the last nothing . . 


V'' 

TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

Friends are likely to have rescued B&bur from his dangerous 
isolation. His presence in Karnin was known both in Ghawa 
and in Akha; Muh. Baqir Beg was at hand (f. 117) ; some of 
those he had dropped in his flight would follow him when their 
horses had had rest ; JahSngir was somewhere north of the 
river with the half of Babur’s former force (f. 112) ; The Khans, 
with their long-extended Hue of march, may have been on the 
main road through or near Karnan. If Yusuf took Babur as a 
prisoner along the Akhsi road, there were these various chances 
of his meeting friends. 

His danger was evaded ; he joined his uncles and was with 
them, leading 1000 men (Sh. N. p. 268), when they were 
defeated at Archlan j ust before or in the season of Cancer, *.e. 
circa, June (T. R. p. 164). What he was doirj between the 
winter cold of Karnan (f. 1176) and June might have been 

^ Here the Turk! text breaks ofi, as it might through loss of pages, causing 
a blank of narrative extending over some i6 months. Cf. App. D. for a 
passage, supposedly spurious, found with the Haidarabad Codex and the 
Keht-flminsky text, purporting to tell how Babur was rescued from the risk 
in which the lacuna here leaves him. 
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known from his lost pages. Muh. Salih writes at length of one 
affair falling within the time, — ^Jahangir’s occupation of Khu- 
jand, its siege and its capture by Shaibanl. This capture will 
have occurred considerably more than a month before the 
defeat of The Khans (Sh. N. p. 230). 

It is not easy to decide in what month of 908 ah. they went 
into Farghana or how long their campaign lasted. Babur 
chronicles a series of occurrences, previous to the march of the 
army, which must have filled some time. The road over the 
KIndirlik-pass was taken, one closed in Babur’s time (f. ib) 
though now open through the winter. Looking at the rapidity 
of his own movements in Farghana, it seems likely that the pass 
was crossed after and not before its closed time. If so, the 
campaign may have covered 4 or 5 months. Muh. Salih’s 
account of Shaibaq’s operations strengthens this view. News 
that Ahmad had joined Mahmud in Tashkint (f. 102) went to 
Shaibani in Khusrau Shah’s territories ; he saw his interests in 
Samarkand threatened by this combination of the ChaghatSi 
brothers to restore Babur in Farghana, came north therefore in 
order to help Tambal. He then waited a month in Samarkand 
(Sh. N. p. 230), besieged Jahangir, went back and stayed in 
Samarkand long enough to give his retainers time to equip for 
a^ year’s campaigning (I. c. p. 244) then went to Akhsi and so 
to ArchiJn, 

Babur's statement (f. 1.506) that The KhSns went from Andi- 
jan to the Khujand-cros iing over the Sir attracts attention 
because this they might ha^e done if they had meant to leave 
Farghana by Miraa-raba]t but they are next heard of as at Akhsi. 
Why did they make that great detour ? Why not have crossed 
opposite Akhsi or at Sang ? Or if they had thought of retiring, 
what turned them east again? Did they place Jahangir in 
Khujand ? Babur’s missing pages v'ould have answered these 
questions no doubt. It was useful for them to encamp where 
they did, east of Akhsi, because they there had near them a road 
by which reinforcement could come from Kashghar or retreat 
be made. The Akhsi people told Shaibani that he could easily 
overcome The Khans if he went without warning, and if they 
had not withdrawn by the Kulja road (Sh. N. p. 262). By that 
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road the few men who went with Ahmad to T^shkint (f. 103) 
may have been augmented to the force, enumerated as his in 
the battle by Muh. Salih (Sh. N. cap. uii.). 

When The Khans were captured, Babur escaped and made 
‘for Mughulistan,’ a vague direction seeming here to mean 
T^hklnt, but, finding his road blocked, in obedience to orders 
from Shaibaq that he and Abu’l-makaram were to be captured, 
he turned back and, by unfrequented ways, went into the hill- 
country of Sukh and Hushiar. There he spent about a year 
in great misery (f. 14 and S. ii, 318). Of the wretchedness 
of the time Ilaidar also writes. If anything was attempted in 
Farghana in the course of those months, record of it has been 
lost with Babur’s missing pages. He was not only homeless 
and poor, but shut in by enemies. Only the loyalty or kindness 
of the hill-tribes can have saved him and his few followers. 
His mother was with him ; so also were the families of his men. 
I^v Qutluq-nigar contrived to join him from '''iishkint, though 
Jnstorically a small matter, is one he would cLionicle. cWhat 
had happened there after the Mughul defeat, was that the 
horde had marched away for Kashghar while Shah Begim 
remained in charge of her daughters with whom the Aikbeg 
chiefs intended to contract alliance. Shaibani’s orders for her 
stay and for the general exodus were communicated to her by 
her son. The Khan, in what Muh. Salih, quoting its purport, 
describes as a right beautiful letter (p. 296). 

/'By some means Qutluq-nigar joined Babur, perhaps helped 
'by the circumstance that her daughter, KhSn-z^a was 
Shaibaq’s wife. She spent at least some part of those hard 
months with him, when his fortunes were at their lowest ebb. 
A move becoming imperative, the ragged and destitute company 
started in mid -June 1504 (Muh. 910 ah.) on that perilous 
mountain journey to which Haidar applies the Prophet’s 
dictum, ‘ Travel is a foretaste of Hell,' but of which the end 
was the establishment of a Tlmurid dynasty in Hindustan. 
To look down the years from the destitute Babur to Akbar, 
Shah-jahan and Aurangzlb is to see a great stream of human 
life flow from its source in his resolve to win upward, his 
quenchless courage and his abounding vitality. Not yet 22, 
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the sport of older men’s intrigues, he had been tempered by 
failure, privation and dangers. 

He left Sukh intending to go to SI. Husain Mirza in 
Khurasan but be changed this plan for oner taking him to 
KSbul where a Timurid might claim to dispossess the Arghuns, 
then holding it since the death, in 907 ah. of his uncle, 
Aulugh Beg Mirza Kabuli. 




THE MEMOIRS OF BABUR 


SECTION II. KABUL 

910 AH. — JUNE 14 th 1504 to JUNE 4 th 1505 AD.® 
(a. Babur leaves Farghdna.) 

In the month of Muharram, after leaving the Farghana country- 
intending to go to Khurasan, I dismounted at Allak-yllaq ,3 one 
of the summer pastures of Hisar. In this camo I entered my 
23rd year, and applied the razor to my face.-t Those who, 
hoping in me, went with me into exile, were, small and great, 
between 2 and 300 ; they were almost all on foot, had walking- 
- staves in their hands, brogues s on their feet, and long coats ® on 

' As in the Farghana Section, so here, reliance ii on the Elphinstone and 
HaidarabSd MSS. The Ivehr-Ilrainsky text still appears to be a retranslation from 
the iVagi'en-i-baiuri and verbally departs much from the true text j moreover, in 
this Section it has been helped out, where its archetype was illegible or has lost 
fragmentary passages, from the Leyden and Erskine Memoirs. It may be 
mentioned, as between the First and the Second Wa<]i'at-i-baburl, that several 
obscure passages in this Section are more explicit in the First (Payanda-hasan’s) than 
in its successor (‘Abdu-r-rahim’s). 

“ Elph. MS. f. 906; W.-i-B. I.O. 215, f. 966 and 217, f. 79; Mems. p. 127. 
“ In 1504 AD. Ferdinand the Catholic drove the French out of Naples” (Erskine). In 
England, Henry VII was pushing forward a commercial treaty, the Intemirsus malus, 
with the Flemings and growing in wealth by the exactions of Empson and Dudley. 

3 presumably the pastures of the “Ilak” Valley. The route. from Sflkh would 
be over the ‘Ala'u’d-din-pass, into the QIal-su valley, down to Ab-i-garm and on 
to the .^laq-valley, Khwaja ‘Imad, the K^rnigan, Qabadian, and Afibaj on the . 4 mu. 
See T.R. p. I 7 S and Farghana Section,' p. 184, as to the character of the journey. 

* Amongst the Turk! tribes, the time of first applying the razor to the face is 
celebrated a great entertainment. Babur's miserable circumstances would not 
admit of this (Erskine). 

The text is ambiguous here, reading either that Sukb was left or that AHaq-yilaq 
was. readied in Muharram. As the birthday was on the 8th, the journey very 
arduous and, for a party mostly on foot, slow, it seems safest to suppose that the start 
was made froin Sukh at the end of 909 ah. and not in Muharram, 910 ah. 

’ chSruq, rough boots of untanned leather, formed like a moccasin with the lower 
l»tbw drawn up round the foot ; they are Worn by Khlrghiz mountaineers and 
ciuavan-inen on journeys (Shaw). 

‘ chspsn, the ordinary garment of Central Asia (Shaw). 
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their shoulders. So destitute were we that we had but two tents 
(^chddar) amongst us ; my own used to be pitched for my mother, 
and they set ah dldckuq at each stage for me to sit in.* 

Though we had started with the intention of going into 
Khurasan, yet with things as they were ® something was hoped 
for from the Hisar country and Khusrau Shah’s retainers. 
Every few days some-one would come in from the country or 
a tribe or the (Mughul) horde, whose words made it probable 
that we had growing ground for hope. Just then Mulla Baba 
of Pashaghar came back, who had been our envoy to Khusrau 
Shah ; from Khusrau Shah he brought nothing likely to please, 
but he did from the tribes and the horde. 

Three or four marches beyond Ailak, when halt was made a,t a 
place near Hisar called Khwaja Tmad, Muhibb-'all, the Armourer, 
came to me from Khusrau Shah. Through Khusrau Shah’s 
territories I have twice happened to pass ; 3 reno\. ned though he 
was for kindness and liberality, he neither time . iiowed me the 
humanity he had shown to the meanest of men. 

As we were hoping something from the country and the 
tribes, we made delay at every stage. At this critical point 
Sherim Taghai, than whom no man of mine was greater, 
thought of leaving me because he was not keen to go into 
Khurasan. He had sent all his family off and stayed himself 
unencumbered, when after the defeat at Sar-i-pul (906 ah.) I went 
back to defend Samarkand ; he was a bit of a coward and he did 
this sort of thing several times over. 

{b. Bdbur joined by one of Khusrau Shdh's kinsmen^ 

After we reached Qabadlan, a younger brother of Khusrau 
Shah, BaqI Chaghdnidni, whose holdings were Chaghanian,'* 
Shahr-i-safa and Tirmiz, sent the k'hatib^ or Qarshi to me to 

‘ The alSchiiq, a tent of flexible poles, covered with felt, may be the khargSh 
(kibitka) ; Persian chOdar seems to represent Turk! ig ami, white house. 

’’ i.e. with Khusran’s power shaken by Auzbeg attack, made in the winter of 909 ah. 
(ShaibSni-nSma cap. Iviii)’. 

3 Cf. ff. 81 and oib. The armourer’s station was low for an envoy to Babur, the 
superior in birth of the armourer’s master. 

'* var. Chaqanian and Saghanlan. The name formerly described the whole of the 
Ui^r territory (Erskine). 

3 the preacher by whom the Kku^ba is read (Erskine). 
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express his good wishes and his desire for aHiance, and, after we 
had crossed the Amu at the Aubaj-ferry, he came himself to 
wait on me. By his wish we mo\ ed down the river to opposite 
Tirmiz, where, without fear [or, without going over himself],* he 
had their families - and their goods brought across to join us. 
This done, we set out together for Kahmard and Bamlan, then 
held by his son 3 Ahmad-i-qasim, the son of Khusrau Shah’s 
sister. Our plan was to leave the households {awi-ail') safe in 
Fort Ajar of the Kahmard-valley and to take action wherever 
action might seem well. At Albak, Yar-‘all Balal,4 who had 
fled from Khusrau Shah, joined us with several braves ; he had 
been with me before, and had made good use of his sword 
several times in my presence, but was parted from me in the 
recent throneless times 3 and had gone to .Khusrau Shah. He 
represented to me that the Mughuls in Khusrau Shah’s service 
wished me well. Moreover, Qambar-’ali Beg, known also as 
Qainbar-’ali Silakh (Skinner), fled to me after we reached 
the Zindan-valley.^ 

(c. Occurrences in Kahmard.) 

We reached Kahmard with three or four marches and 
deposited our households and families in Ajar. While we 
stayed there, Jahangir Mirza married (Al Begim) the 'daughter 
of SI. Mahmud Mirza and Khan-zada Begim, who had been 
set aside for him during the lifetime of the Mirzas.^ 

Meantime Baqi Beg urged it upon me, again and again, that 
two rulers in one country, or two chiefs in one army are a source 
of faction and disorder— a foundation of dissension and ruin. 


‘ 6 i bSqi or bi BSqi ; perhap.s a play of words with the double raeaning expressed 
in the abwe translation. 

* Amongst these were widows and children of Babur’s uncle, Mahmud (f. ayd). 

^ aiighal. As being' the son of Khusrau’s sister, Ahmad was nephew to ; 
there may be in the text a scribe’s slip from one aughUl to another, and the real 
statement be that Ahmad was the son of l^ql’s son, Muh. Qasim, which would account 
for his name Ahmad-i-qasim. 

« Cf. f, 67, 

’ Babur’s loss of rule in Farg^ana and Samarkand. 

* about 7 miles south of Aibak, on the road to Sai-i-tagh (mountain-head, Erskine). 

' vis. the respective Withers, Mahmud and ‘Umar Shaikh. The arrangement was 
made in 895. ah. (1490 ad.). 
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“For they have said, ‘Ten darwishes can sleep under one blanket, 
but two kings cannot find room in one clime.’ 

If a man of God eat half a loaf. 

He gives the other to a danvish ; 

Let a Idng grip the rule of a clime, 

He dreams of another to grip." * 

BaqI Beg urged further that Khusrau Shah’s retainers and 
followers would be coming in that day or the next to take 
service with the Padshah (i.e. Babur) ; that there were such 
sedition-mongers with them as the sons of Ayub Begchik, 
besides other who had been the stirrers and spurs to disloyalty 
amongst their Mirzas,* and that if, at this point, Jahangir Mirza 
w'ere dismissed, on good and friendly terms, for Khurasan, it 
would remove a source of later repentance. Urge it as he would, 
however, I did not accept his suggestion, because it is against 
my nature to do an injury to my brethren, older or younger, 3 
or to any kinsman soever, even when something . ^toward has 
happened. Though formerly between Jahangir T iirza and me, 
resentments and recriminations had occurred about our rule 
and retainers, yet there was nothing whatever then to arouse 
anger against him ; he had come out of that countrj’ 
{i.e. Farghana) with me and was behaving like a blood-relation 
and a servant. But in the end it was just as Baqi Beg 
predicted ; — those tempters to disloyalty, that is to say, Ayub's 
Yusuf and Ayub’s Bihlul, left me for Jahangir Mirza, took up 
a hostile and mutinous position, parted him from me, and 
conveyed him into Khurasan, 

{d. Co-operation invited against S \ .ibdq Khan.) 

In those days came letters from SI. Husain Mirza, long and 
far-fetched letters which are still in my possession and in that 
of others, written to Badi‘u’z-zam5n Mirza, myself, Khusrau 
Shah and Zu’n-nun Beg, all to the same purport, as follows : — 
“ When the three brothers, SI. Mahmud Mirza, SI. Ahmad 
Mirza, and Aulugh Beg Mirza, joined together and advanced 

' Gulistdn cap. i, story 3. Part of this quotation is used again on f. 183. 

“ Mahmud’s sons under whom Baqi had served.. 

3 Uncles of all degrees ore inclutled as elder brethren, cousins of all degrees, as 
younger ones. 
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against me, I defended the bank of the Murgh-ab ^ in such 
a way that they retired without being able to effect anything. 
Now if the Auzbegs advance, 1 might myself guard the bank of 
the Murgh-ab again ; let Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza leave men to 
defend the forts of Balkh, Shibarghan, and Andikhud while he 
himself guards Girzawan, the Zang-valley, and the hill-country 
thereabouts.” As he had heard of my being in those parts, he 
wrote to me also, “ Do j ou make fast Kahmard, Ajar, and that 
hill-tract ; let Khusrau Shah place trusty men in Hisar and 
Qunduz ; let his younger brother Wall make fast Badakhshan 
and the Khutlan hills ; then the Auzbeg will retire, able to do 
nothing.” 

These letters threiv us into despair ; — for why ? Because at 
that time there was in Timur Beg’s territory (j'iirt) no ruler so 
great as SI. Husain Mirza, whether by his years, armed strength, 
or dominions ; it was to be expected, therefore, that envoys 
would go, treading on each other’s heels, with clear and sharp 
orders, such as, “ Arrange for so many boats at the Tirmiz, 
Kilif, and Kirk! ferries,” " Get any quantity of bridge material 
together," and “ Well watch the ferries above Tuquz-aulum,” ® 
so that men whose spirit years of Auzbeg oppression had 
broken, might be cheered to hope again. 3 But how could hope 
live in tribe or horde when a great ruler like SI. Husain Mirza, 
sitting in the place of Timur Beg, spoke, not of marching forth 
to meet the enemy, but only of defence against his attack ? 

When we had deposited in Ajar what had come with us of 
hungry train {aj aUrtiq') and household {awi-aif), together with 
the families of Baqi Beg, his son, Muh. Qasim, his soldiers 
and his tribesmen, with all their goods, we moved out with 
our men. 

presumably the ferries ; perhaps the one on the main road from the north-east 
which Crosses tile river at Fort Murgh-ab. 

i Nine deaths, perhaps where the Amu is split into nine channels at the place where 
Mt)^ Khan’s son Sulaiman later met his rebel grandson Shah-rukh {Tabaqit-i-akbari, 
Elliot & Dowson, v, 392, and AN. Bib. Ind., 3rd ed., 441). Tuquz-aulum is too 
far up the river to be Arnold’s “ shorn and parcelled Oxus ”. 

^ Shaibaq himself had gone down from Samarkand in 908 AH. and in 909 AH. and 
so permanently located his troops as to have sent their families to them. In 909 Ati. 
he drove Khusrau into the mountains of Badakhshan, but did not occupy Qunduz ; 
thither Khusrau returned and there stayed till now, when Shaibaq again came south 
(fol. 123). See Sh. N. cap. Iviii ei ztq. 
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(e. Increase of Bdbut^s foUoauing^ 

One man after another came in from Khusrau Shah’s 
Mughuls and said, “We of the Mughul horde, desiring the 
royal welfare, have drawn off from Talkhan (Talikan) towards 
Ishkimish and I'ulul. Let the Padshah advance as fast as 
possible, for the greater part of Khusrau Shah’s force has 
broken up and is ready to take service with him.” Just then 
news arrived that Shaibaq Khan, after taking Andijan,* was 
getting to horse again against Hisar and Qiinduz. On hearin^f 
this, Khusrau Shah, unable to stay in Qiinduz, marched out 
with all the men he had, and took the road for Kabul. No 
sooner had he. left than his old servant, the able and trusted 
Mulla Muhammad Turkistdni made Ounduz fast for Shaibaq 
Khan. 

Three or four thousand heads-of-houses in the Mughul horde, 
former dependants of Khusrau Shah, brought their families and 
joined us when, going by way of Sham-tu, we were near the 
Qizll-su.“ 

(/ Qambar-all, the Skinner, dismissed.) 

Qambar-‘all IJeg's foolish talk has been mentioned several 
times already ; his manners were displeasing to Baqi Beg ; to 
gratify Baqi Beg, he was dismissed. Thereafter his son 
‘Abdu’l-shukur, was in Jahangir Mirza’s service. 

{g. Khusrau Shah waits on Babur.) 

Khusrau Shah was much upset when he heard that the 
Mughul horde had joined me ; seeing nothing better to do 
for himself, he sent his son-in-law, Ayub’s Yaq’ub, to make 
profession of well-wishing and submission to me, and respect- 
fully to represent that he would enter my service if I would 
make terms and compact with him. His offer was accepted, 
because Baqi Chaghdtimni was a man of weight, and, however 
steady in his favourable disposition to me, did not overlook his 
brother’s side in this matter. Compact was made that Khusrau 

' From Tambal, to put down whom he had quitted hi.s army near Baikh (Sh. N. 
cap. lix). 

’ This, one of the many Red-rivers, flows from near Kahmard and joins the Andar-ah 
water near Dushi. 
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Shah’s life should be safe^ and that whatever amount of his 
goods he selected, should not be refused him. After giving 
Yaq'ub leave to go, we marched down the Qizll-su and dis- 
mounted near to where it joins the water of Andar-ab. 

Next day, one in the middle of the First Rabl‘ (end of 
August, 1 504 AD.), riding light, I crossed the Andar-ab water and 
took my seat under a large plane-tree near Dushi, and thither 
came Khusrau Shah, in pomp and splendour, with a great 
company of men. According to rule and custom, he dismounted 
some way off and then made his approach. Three times he 
knelt when we saw one another, three times also on taking 
leave ; he knelt once when asking after my welfare, once again 
when he offered his tribute, and he did the same with Jahangir 
Mirza and with Mirza Khan (Wais). That sluggish old 
mannikin who through so many years had just pleased himself, 
lacking of sovereignly one thing only, namely, to read the 
Khutba in his own name, now knelt 25 or 26 times in 
succession, and came and went till he was so wearied out that 
he tottered forward. His many years of begship and authority 
vanished from his view. When we had seen one another and 
he had offered his gift, I desired him to be seated. We stayed 
in that place for one or two garh,'- exchanging tale and talk. 
His conversation was vapid and empty, presumably because he 
was a coward and false to his salt. Two things he said were 
extraordinary for the time when, under his eyes, his trusty and 
trusted retainers were becoming mine, and when his affairs had. 
reached the point that he, the sovereign-aping mannikin, had 
had to come, willy-nilly, abased and unhonoured, to what sort 
of an interview ! One of the things he said was this ; — When 
condoled with for the desertion of his men, he replied, “ Those 
very servants have four times left me and returned." The 
other was said when I had asked him where his brother Wall 
would cross the Amu and when he would arrive. “ If he find 
a ford, he will soon be here, but when waters rise, fords change ; 
the (Persian) proverb has it, ‘The waters have carried down 
the fords.”’ These words God brought to his tongue in that 
hour of the flowing away of his own authority and following ! 

‘ Kgari is twenty-four nunutes. 
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The Sun was a spear’s-length high ^ when we reached the foot 
of the Sanjid (Jujube)- valley and dismounted. Our scouting 
braves fell in with Sherak below the Qara-bagh ® near Aikarl- 
yar, and straightway got to grips with him. After a little of 
some sort of fighting, our men took the upper hand, hurried their 
adversaries off, unhorsed 70-80 serviceable braves and brought 
them in. We gave Sherak his life and he took service with us. 

(z. Death of Wall of Khusrau.) 

The various clans and tribes whom Khusrau Shah, without 
troubling himself about them, had left in Qunduz, and also the 
Mughul horde, were in five or six bodies {biildk). One of those 
belonging to Badakhshan, — it was the Rusta-hazara, — came, with 
Sayyidim ‘All darbdn? across the Panjhlr-pass to this camp, 
did me obeisance and took .sendee with me. Another body 
came under Ayub’s Yusuf and Ayub’s Bihlul ; it also took 
service with me. -Another came from Khutlan, under Khusrau 
Shah’s younger brother, Walt ; another, consisting of the 
(Mughul) tribesmen {aimdq'j who had been located in Yllanchaq, 
Nikdiri (?), and the Qunduz country, came also. The last- 
named two came by Andar-ab and Sar-i-ab,^ meaning to cro.ss 
by the Panjhlr-pass ; at Sar-i-ab the tribesmen were ahead ; 
Wall came up behind ; the}' held the road, fought and beat 
him. He himself fled to the Auzbegs,5 and Shaibaq Khan had 
his head struck off in the Square {Chdr-siT) of Samarkand ; his 
followers, beaten and plundered, came on with the tribesmen, 
and like these, took service with me. With them came Sayyid 
Yusuf Beg (the Grey-wolfer). 

(/ Kdbul gained.) 

From that camp we marched to the Aq-sarai meadow of the 
Qara-bagh and there dismounted. Khusrau Shah’s people were 

' “Die Kirghis-qazz^ driicken die Sonnen-hdhe in Pikenaus” (von Schwarz, p, 124)- 

“ presumably, dark with shade, as in gara-yigfmch, the hard-wood elm (f. 47 * 2"“ 
note to nanvaii). 

3 i.e. Sayyid Muhammad ‘All, the door-ward. These bfdaks seem likely to have 
been groups of 1,000 lighting-men (Turki Miny). 

* In-the-water and Water-head. 

5 Wall w'ent from his defeat to Khwast; wrote to Mahmud Attsbig in Qunduz 1 " 
ask protection j was fetched to Qunduz by Muh .Salih, the author of the Shaibant- 
nipuLy and forwarded from Qunduz ds Sanwrkaiid (Sh. N. cap. lidii). Cf. f. 29A 
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well practised in oppression and violence ; they tyrannized over 
one after another till at last I had up one of Sayyidim ‘All’s 
good braves to my Gate ' and there beaten for forcibly taking 
a jar of oil. There and then he just died under the blows ; his 
example kept the rest down. 

We took counsel in that camp whether or not to go at once 
against Kabul. Sayyid Yusuf and some others thought that, 
as winter was near, our first move should be into Lamghan, 
from, which place action could be taken as advantage offered. 
Baqi Beg and some others saw it good to move on Kabul at 
once ; this plan was adopted ; we marched forward and dis- 
mounted in Aba-quruq. 

My mother and the belongings left behind in Kahmard 
rejoined us at Aba-quruq. They had been in great danger, 
the particulars of which are these : — Sherim Taghai had gone 
to set Khusrau Shah on his way for Khurasan, and this done, 
was to fetch the families from Kahmard. When he reached 
Dahanah, he found he was not his own master ; Khusrau Shah 
went on with him into Kahmard, where was his sister’s son, 
Ahmad-i-qasim. These two took up an altogether wrong I 
position towards the families in Kahmard. Hereupon a number 
of Baqi Beg’s Mughuls, who were with the families, arranged 
secretly with Sherim -Taghai to lay hands on Khusrau Shah 
and Ahmad-i-qasim. The two heard of it, fled along the 
Kahmard-valley on the Ajar side® and made for Khurasan. 
To bring this about was really what Sherim Taghai and the 
Mughuls wanted. Set free from their fear of Khusrau Shah b\' 
his flight, those in charge of the families got them out of Ajar, 
but when they reached Kahmard, the Saqanchi (van Asiqanchl) 
tribe blocked the road, like an enemy, and plundered the 
families of most of Baqi Beg's men .3 They made prisoner 
Qul-i-bayazid’s little son, Tizak ; he came into Kabul three or 
■four years later. The plundered and unhappy families crossed 
15^ the Qibchaq-pass, as we had done, and they rejoined us in 
Aba-quruq. 

' i.e. where justice wiis administered, at this time, outside Babur’s tent. 

' They would piiss Ajar and make for the main road over the Dandan-shikan I’ass. 

^ The clansmen may have obeyed Ahmad’s orders in thus holding up the families. 
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Leaving that camp we went, with one night’s halt, to the 
Chalak-meadow, and there dismounted. After counsel taken, 
it was decided to lay siege to Kabul, and we marched forward. 
With what men of the centre there were, I dismounted between 
Haidar Taqis^ garden and the tomb of Qul-i-bayazld, the 
Taster [bakdwat) ; “ Jahangir Mirza, with the men of the right, 
dismounted in my gteat Four-gardens {Chdr-bdgk), Nasir 
Mirza, with the left, in the meadow of Qutluq-qadam’s tomb. 
People of ours went repeatedly b confer with Muqlm ; they 
sometimes brought excuses back, sometimes words making for 
agreement. His tactics were the sequel of his dispatch, directly 
after Sherak’s defeat, of a courier to his father and elder brother 
(in Qandahar) ; he made delays because he was hoping in them. 

One day our centre, right, and left were ordered to put on 
their mail and their horses’ mail, to go close to the town, and 
to display their equipment so as to strike terror on those within. 
Jahangir Mirza and the right went straight forward by the 
Kucha-bagh ; 3 I, with the centre, because there was water, 
went along the side of Qutluq-qadam’s tomb to a mound 
facing the rising-ground ; the van collected above Qutluq- 
qadam’s bridge, — at that time, however, there was no bridge. 
When the braves, showing themselves off, galloped close up 
to the Curriers’-gate,5 a few who had come out through it fled 
in again without making any stand. A crowd of Kabulis who 
had come out to see the sight raised a great dust when they 
ran away from the high slope of the glacis of the citadel 
{i.e. Bala-hi.sar). A number of pits had been dug up the rise 
between the bridge and the gate, and hidden under sticks and 
rubbish ; SI. Qull Chundq and several others were thrown as 
they galloped over them. A few braves of the right exchanged 
sword-cuts with those who came out of the town, in amongst 

’ The name may be from Turk! tSg, a horse-shoe, but I.O. 215 f. 102 writes Persian 
naglb, the servant who announces arriving gue.st.s. 

’ Here, as immediately below, when mentioning the Char-bagh and the tomb of 
Qutluq-qadam, Bahur us.es names acquired by the places at a subsequent date. In 
910 AH. the Taster was-alive j the Char-bagh was bought by Babur in 91 1 AH., and 
Qutluq-qadam fought at Kanwaha in 933 ah. 

The Kucha-bagh is still a garden about 4 miles from Kabul on the north-west and 
divided from it by a low hill-pass. There is still a bridge on the way (Erskine). 

♦ Presumably that on which the Bala-himr .stood, the glacis of a few lines further. 

. s Cf. f. 130. 
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the lanes and gardens, but as there was no order to .ei^^age, 
having done so much, they retired. 

Those in the fort becoming much perturbed, Muqlm made 
offer through the begs, to submit and surrender the town. BaqI 
Beg his mediator, he came and waited on me, when all fear was 
chased from his mind by our entire kindness and favour. It was 
settled that next day he should march out with retainers and 
foljowing, goods and effects, and should make the town over to 
us. Having in mind the good practice Khusrau Shah’s retainers 
had had in indiscipline and longhandedness, we appointed 
Jahangir Mirza and Nasir Mirza with the great and household 
begs, to escort Muqlm’s family out of Kabul * and to bring out 
Muqlm himself with his various dependants, goods and effects. 
Camping-ground was assigned to him at Tipa.® When the 
Mirzas and the Begs went at dawn to the Gate, they saw much 
mobbing and tumult of the common people, so they sent me a 
man to say, “ Unless you come yourself, there will be no holding 
these people in.” In the end I got to horse, had two or three 
persons shot, two or three cut in pieces, and so stamped the rising 
down. Muqlm and his belongings then got out, safe and sound, K 
and they betook themselves to Tipa. 

It was in the last ten days of the Second Rabi' (Oct. 1504 AD.) 3 
that without a fight, without an effort, by Almighty God’s bounty 
and mercy, I obtained and made subject to me Kabul and Ghazni 
and their dependent districts. 

DESCRIPTION OF KABULi 

The Kabul country is situated in the Fourth climate and 
in the midst of cultivated lands.s On the east it has the 

One of Mnqim’s wives was a Tlmurid, Babur’s first-cousin, the daughter of 
Aulugh Beg Kabuli ; another was Bibi ZarIfKhatun, the mother of that Mah-chuchuq, 
whose_ anger at her marriage to Babur’s faithful Q^im Kukuldull has filled some 
pages of history (Gulbadan’s H.N. s.n. Mah-chuchuq and Erskine’s B. and H. i, 348). 

’ Some 9pn. north of Kabul on the road to Aq-sarai. 

’ The Hai. MS. (only) writes First RabI but the Second better suits the near 
approach of winter. 

< Elph. MS. fol. 97; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 102b and 217 f. 85; Mems. p. 136- 
Useful books of the early 19th century, many of them referring to the BSbur-nSma^ 
are Conoll/.s Trai'cls, Wood’s Journey, Elphinstone’s Caubu(, Burnes’ Cabool, 
Mason’s A’arralive, Lord’s- and Leech’s articles in JASB 1838 and in Bumes’ 

(India Office Library), Broadfoot’s Report in RGS Supp. Papers vol. I. 

^ f. lb where Farghaha is said to be on the limit of cultivation. 
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Lamghanati^ Parashawar (Pashawar), Hash(t)-nagar and some 
of the countries of Hindustan. On the west it has the 
mountain region in which are Kamud (?) and Ghur, now the 
refuge and dwelling-places of the Hazara and Nikdiri (var. 
Nikudari) tribes. On the north, separated from it by the range 
of Hindu-kush, it has the Qunduz and Andar-ab countries. 
On the south, it has Farmul, Naghr (var. Naghz), Bannu and 
Afghanistan.® 

(a. Toibn and environs of Kdbul^ 

The Kabul district itself is of small extent, has its greatest 
length from east to west, and is girt round by mountains. Its 
walled-town connects with one of these, rather a low one known 
as Shah-of-Kabul because at some time a (Hindu) Shah of 
Kabul built a residence on its summit .3 Shahn" Kabul begins 
at the Durrin narrows and ends at those of ; ih-i-yaq'ub^; 
it may be 4 miles (2 shar't) round ; its skirt is covered with 
gardens fertilized from a canal which was brought along the 
hill-slope in the time of my paternal uncle, Atilugh Beg Mirza 
by his guardian, Wais Ataka.® The water of this canal comes 
to an end in a retired comer, a quarter known as Kul-kina® 

' f. 131#. To find these tumins here classed with what was not part of Kabul 
suggest a clerical omission of beyond ” or “ east of” (Lamghanat). It may be 
more correct to write Lamghanat, since the first syllable may be lam, fort. The 
modern form Laghman is not used in the Babur-nama, nor, it may be added is 
Fagbman for Famgban. 

= It will be observed that Babur limits the name Afghanistan to the countries 
inhabited by Afghan tribesmen ; they are chiefly those south of the toad from Kabul 
to Pashawar (Erskine). See Vigne, p. 102, for a boundary between the Afghans and 
-Khurasan. 

3 Al-birunl’s Indika writes of both Turk and Hindu-shahi Kings of Kabul. See 
Raverty’s Notes p. 62 and Stein’s Shahi Kings of Kabul. The mountain is 759 * fb 
above the sea, some 1800 ft therefore above the town. 

■* The Kabul-river enters the Char-dih plain by the Dih-i-yaq‘ub narrows, and 
leaves it by those of Durrin. Cf. S.A. IVar, Plan p. 288 and Plan of action at 
Char-asiya (Four-mills), the second shewing an off-take which may be Wais Ataka’s 
canal. See Vigne, p. 163 and Raverty’s Notes pp. 69 and 689. 

5 This, the Bala-jul (upper-canal) vras a four-mill stream and in Masson’s time, as 
now, supplied water to the gardens round Babur’s tomb. Masson found in Kabul 
honoured descendants of Wais Ataka (ii, 240). 

® But for a, perhaps negligible, shortening of its first vowel, this form of the name 
would describe the normal end of an irrigation canal, a little pool, but other forms 
with other meanings are open to choice, e.g. small hamlet (Pers. kul), or some 
compound containing Pers. gul, a rose, in its plain or metaphorical senses. Jarretfs 
Ayin-i-akbari writes Gul-klnah, little rose (?). Masson (ii, 236) mentions a similar 
pleasure-resort, Sanji-taq. 
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where much debauchery has gone on. About this place it ■ 
sometimes used to be said, in jesting parody of Khwaja Hafiz 

“ Ah ! the happy, thoughtless time when, with our names in 

ill-repute, we lived days of days at Kul-kina ! ” 

East of Shah-of'Kabul and south of the walled-town lies 
a large pool ® about a 2 miles [shar't\ round. From the town 
side of the mountain three smallish springs issue, two near Kul- 
kina; Khwaja Shamu’s^ tomb is at the head of one; Khwaja 
Khizr’s Qadam-gah 4 at the head of another, and the third is at 
a place known as Khwaja Raushanai, over against Khwaja 
‘Abdu’.s-samad. On a detached rock of a spur of Shah-of-Kabul, 
known as ‘Uqabain,s stands the citadel of Kabul with the great 
walled-town at its north end, lying high in excellent air, and 
overlooking the large pool already mentioned, and also three 
meadows, namely, Siyah-sang (Black -rock), Sung-qurghan 
(Fort-back), and Chalak (Highwayman?), — a most beautiful 
outlook when the meadows are green. The north-wind does 
not fail Kabul in the heats ; people call it the Parwan-wind ® ; 
it makes a delightful temperature in the windowed houses on 
the northern part of the citadel. In praise of the citadel of 
Kabul, Mulla Muhammad Tdlib Mu'atnmai (the Riddler)? 


' The original ode, with which the parody agrees in rhyme and refrain, is in the 
Diiuin, s.l. Dal (Brockhaus ed. 1854, i, 62 and lith. ed. p. 96). See Wilberforce 
Clarke’s literal translation i, 286 (H.B.). A marginal note to the Haidarabad Codex 
gives what appears to be a variant of-one of the rhymes of the parody. 

“ aulugh kttl ; some 3 m. round in Erskihe’s time ; mapped as a swamp in S.A. 

War p. 288. 

3 A marginal note to the Hai. Codex explains this name to be an abbreviation of 
Khwaja Shamsu’d-din Jan-baz (or Jahan-baz ; Masson, ii, 279 and iii, 93). 

^ i.e. the place made holy by an impress of saintly foot-steps. 

* Two eagles or. Two poles, used for punishment Vigne’s illustration (p. 161) 
clearly shows the spur and the detached rock. .Erskine (p. 137 n.) says that ‘Uqabain 
seems to be the hill, known in his day as ‘Ashiqan-i-‘ari(an, which connects with 
Babur Badshah. See Raverty’s JVates pi 68. 

‘ During most of the year this wind rushes through the Hindu-kush (Parwan)-pass ; 
it checks the migration of the birds (f. 142), and it may be the cause of the deposit 
of the Running-sands (Bumes, p. 158). Cf. Wood, p. 124. 

' He. was Badl'u’z-zamSn’s ,SiaA- before serving Babur; he died in 918 ah. 
(1312 AD.), in the battle of Kul-i-malik where ‘Ubaidu’l-lah ASzbeg defeated 
Babur. He may be identical with 6Rr Husain the Riddler of f. ^81, but seems not 
to be Mulla Muh. BadakhsM, also a Riddler, because the Htdabtis-siySr (ii, 343 
and 344) gives this man a separate notice. Those interested in enigmas can find 
one made by Talib on the name Yahya (H.S. ir, 344). Sharafii’d-dln ‘All Yas£, 
the author of the Zajcu'-nima, wrote a book about a novel kind of these puzzles 
(T,R. p. 84). 
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used to recite this couplet, composed on Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza's 
name : — . 

Drink wine in the castle of Kabul and send the cup round without pause ; 

For Kabul is mountain, is river, is city, is lowland in one.' 

( 6 . Kabul as a trading-town?) 

Just as ‘Arabs call every place outside ‘Arab (Arabia), ‘ Ajam, 
so Hindustanis call every place outside Hindustan, Khurasan. 
There are two trade-marts on the land-route between Hindustan 
and Khurasan ; one is Kabul, the other, Qandahar. To Kabul 
caravans come from Kashghar,® Farghana,Turkistan, Samarkand, 
Bukhara, Balkh, Hisar and Badakhshan. • To Qandahar they 
come from Khurasan. Kabul is an excellent trading-centre ; 
if merchants went to Khita or to Rum ,3 they might make no 
higher profit. Down to Kabul every year come 7, 8, or 10,000 
horses and up to it, from Hindustan, come every j'^ear caravans 
of 10, 15 or 20,000 heads-of-houses, bringing slaves {barda\ white 
cloth, sugar-candy, refined and common sugars, and aromatic 
roots. Many a trader is not content with a profit of 30 or 40 
on 10.4 In Kabul can be had the products of Khurasan, Rum, 

‘ Iraq and Chin (China) ; whilq.it is Hindustan’s own market. 

{c. Products and climate of Kabul.) 

In the country of Kabul, there are hot and cold districts close 
to one another. In one day, a man may go out of the town of 
Kabul to where snow never falls, or he may go, in two sidereal 
hours, to where it never thaws, unless when the heats are such 
that it cannot possibly lie. 

Fruits of hot and cold climates are to be had in the districts 
near the town. Amongst those of the cold climate, there are 
had in the town the grape, pomegranate, apricot, apple, quince, 

‘ The original couplet is as follows : — 

Bakhiir dar arg-i Kabul mat, bagardan kSsa pay dar pay, 

Kah ham koh asl, u ham darya, U ham shahr ast, u ham sahra'. 

What Talib’s words may be inferred to conceal is the opinion that like Badl'u’z-zaman 
and like the meaning of bis name, Kabul is the Wonder-of-the-world. (Cf. M. Garvin 
de Jassy’s Rhetorique [p. 165], for ces combinaisons ittigmatiques.) . 

" All MSS. do not mention Kashghar. 

3 Khita (Cathay) is Northern China j Chin (infra) is China ; Rum is Turkey and 
particularly the provinces near Trebizond (Erskine). 

■t 300% to 400% (Erskine). 
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pear, peach, plum, sinjid, almond and walnut.* I had cuitings 
of the alu-bdlfi ® brought there and planted ; they grew and have 
done well. Of fruit.s of the hot climate people bring into the 
town ; — from the Lamghanat, the orange, citron, aviliik {diospyrus 
lotus), and .sugar-cane ; this last I had had brought and planted 
there ;3 — from Nijr-au (Nijr-water), they bring the jll-ghiiza,"' 
and, from the hill-tracts, much honey. Bee-hives are in use; it 
is only from towards Ghazni, that no honey comes. 

The rhubarb 5 of the Kabul district is good, its quinces and 
plums very good, so too its badrang)^ it grows an excellent 
grape, known as the water-grape.^ Kabul wines are heady, 
those of the Khwaja Khiiwand Sa‘ld hill-skirt being famous for 
their strength ; at this time however I can only repeat the praise 
of others about them : — ® 

The flavour bf the wine a drinker knows ; 

What chance have .sober men to know it ? 

Kabul is not fertile in grain, a four or five-fold return is 
reckoned good there ; nor are its melons first-rate, but they are 
not altogether bad when grown from Khurasan seed. 

It has a very pleasant climate ; if the world has another so 
pleasant, it is not known. Even in the heats, one cannot sleep 

’ Persian sinjid, Brandts, ehiagnus hortensis% Erskine (Mems. p. 138) jujube, 
presumably the zizyphns jujuba of Speede, Supplement p. 86. Turk! yangaq, walnut, 
has several variants, of which the most mark^ is yanghkSq. For a good account of 
Kabul fruits see Masson, ii, 230. 

“ a kind of plum (?). It .seems unlikely to be a cherry since Babur does not mention 
cherries as good in his old dominions, and Firminger (p. 244) makcs-against it as 
introduced from India. Steingass explains aln-b&lu by “ sour-cherry, an armaiylla ’’ ; 
if sour, is it the Morello cherry ? 

3 The sugar-cane was seen in abundance in Lan-po (Lamghan) by a Chinese pilgrim 
(Beale, p. 90) ; Babur's introduction of it may have been into his own garden only in 
Ntngnahar (f. 1326). 

* i.e. the seeds of phius Gerardiana. 

5 rawashlSy. The green leaf-stalks (chiikrj) of rihes rheum are taken into Kabul 
in mid- April from the Pamghan-hills ; a week later they are followed by the blanched 
and tended rcm&sh (Masson, ii, 7). See Gul-badan’s H.N. trs. p. 188, Vigne, p. too 
and 107, Masson, ii, 230, Conolly, i, 213. 

* a large green fruit,' shaped something like a citron ; also a large sort of encumber 
(Erskine). 

1 The fHibl, a grape praised by Babur amongst Samarkand! fruits, grows in Koh- 
daman ; another well-known grape of Kabul is the long stoneless husaim, brought by 
Afehan traders into Hindustan in round, fiat boxes of poplar wood (Vigne, p. 172). 

‘ An allusion, presumably, to the renouncement of wine made by Babur and some 
of his followers in 933 AH. (1527 ad. f. 3IZ). He may have had ‘Umar Khayy&nfs 
quatrain in mind, “Wine’s power is known to wine-bibbers alone” (Whinfield’s 
2nd ed. 1901, No. 164). 
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at night without a fur-coat.' Although the snow in most places 
lies deep in winter, the cold is not excessive; whereas in 
Samarkand and Tabriz, both, like Kabul, noted for their pleasant 
climate, the cold is extreme. 

(</. Meadows of Kabul.) 

There are good meadows on the four sides of Kabul. An 
excellent one, Sung-qurghan, is some 4 miles (2 kuroli) to the 
north-east ; it has grass fit for horses and few mosquitos. To 
the north-west is the Chalak meadow, some 2 miles (i shar'i) 
away, a large one but in it mosquitos greatly trouble the horses. 
On the west is the Durrin, in fact there are two, Tipa and Qush- 
nadir (var. nawar), — if two are counted here, there would be five 
in all. Each of these is about 2 miles from the town ; both are 
small, have grass good for horses, and no mosquitos ; Kabul has 
no others so good. On the east is the Siyah-sang meadow with 
Qutluq-qadam’s tomb ® between it and the Currier’s-gate ; it is 
not worth much because, in the heats, it swarms with mosquitos. 
Kamari 3 meadow adjoins it ; counting this in, the meadows of 
Kabul would be six, but they are always spoken of as four. ^ 

(e. Mountain-passes into Kabuli) 

The country of Kabul is a fastness hard for a foreign foe tp 
make his way into. 

The Hindu-kush mountains, which separate Kabul from Balkh, 
Qunduz and Badakhshan, are crossed by seven roads.+ Three 


’ puslin, usually of sheep-skin. For the wide range of temperature at Kabul in 
24 hours, see Ency. Brtt. art. Afghanistan. The winters also vary much in severity 
(Bumes, p. 273). 

° Index s.n. As he fought at Kanwaha, he will have been buried after March 
1527 AD. ; this entry therefore will have beeb made later. Hie Corrier^’-gate is the 
later Labor-gate (Masson, ii, 259).' 

3 Index r,«. 

For lists of the Hindu-kush passes see Leech’s Report VII ; Yule’s Introductmy 
Essay to Wood’s yinrmey and ed. ; FRGS l 879 > Markham’s art p. I2I. 

The highest r^&oni the passes here enumerated by Babur are, — Khawak 11,640ft. — 
Tul, height not known, — Parandl 15,984 ft. — Baj-gah (Toll-place) 12,000ft. — ^Walian 
(Saints) 15,100 ft. — Chahar-dtr (Four-doors) 18,900 ft. and Shibr-tu 9800 ft. In 
considering the labour of their ascent and descent, the general high level, north and 
south of them, should be borne in mind ; e.g. Cbarikar (Qiir-yak-kar) stands 5200 ft. 
and Kabul itself at 5780 ft above the sea. 
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of these lead out of PanjhTr (Panj-sher), viz. Khawak, the upper- 
most, Tul, the next lower, and Bazarak.' Of the passes on therti, 
the one on the Tul road is the best, but the road itself is rather 1 
the longest whence, seemingly, it is called Tul. Bazarak is the 
most direct ; like Tul, it leads over into Sar-i-ab ; as it passes 
through Parandi, local people call its main pass, the Parandl. 
Another road leads up through Parwan ; it has seven minor 
passes, known as Haft-bacha (Seven-younglings), between 
Parwan and its main pass (Baj-gah). It is joined at its main 
pass by two roads from Andar-ab, which go on to Parwan by 
it. This is a road full of difficulties. Out of Ghur-bund, again, 
three roads lead over. The one next to Parwan, known as the 
Yangi-yul pass (New-road), goes through Wallan to Khinjan ; 
next above this is the Qipchaq road, crossing to where the water 
of Andar-ab meets the Surkh-ab (Qizll-su) ; this also is an 
excellent road ; and the third leads over the Shibr-tu pass ; “ 
those crossing by this in the heats take their way by Bamian 
and Saighan, but those crossing by it in winter, go on by Ab-dara 
(Water-valley ).3 Shibr-tu excepted, all the Hindu-kush roads 
are closed for thre^ or four months in winter, ^ because no road 
through a valley-bottom is passable when the waters are high. 

If any-one thinks to cross the Hindu-kush at that time, over the 
mountains instead of through a valley-bottom, his journey is 
hard indeed. The time to cross is during the three or four 
autumn months when the snow is less and the waters are low. i 
Whether on the mountains or in the valley-bottoms Kafir high- 
waymen are not few. 

The road from Kabul into Khurasan passes through Qandahar ; 
it is quite level, without a pass. 

' i.e. the hollow, long,, and small-bazar roads respectively. Panjhir is explained 
by. Hindus to be Fanj-sher, the five lion-sons of Pandu (Masson, iii, 168), 

^ Sbibr is a Hazara district between the head of the Ghur-bund valley and Bamian. 

It does not seem to' be correct to omit the la from the name of the pass.. Persian ta, 
turn, twist (syn. picKt occurs in other names of local passes ; to read it here as a turn 
agrees with what is said of Shibr-tu pass as not crossing but turning the Hindu-kush 
(Cunningham). Lord uses the same wording about the Hiyi-ghat (var. -kak etc.) 
traverse of the same spur, which “turns "the extremity of the Hindu-kush”. See 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, i, 25 ; Lord’s Ghir-bund (JASB 1838 p. S*8), 
Masson, iii, 169 and Leech’s Report VII. 

3 Perhaps through Jalmish into Saighan. 

* s.e. they are clos^ 
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Four roads leads into Kabul from the Hindustan side ; one by 
rather a low pass through the Khaibar mountains, another by 
way of Bangash, another by way of Naghr (van Naghz),^ and 
another through Farmul the passes being low also in the three 
last-named. These roads are all reached from three ferries over 
the Sind. Those who take the Nil-ab 3 ferry, come on through 
the Lamghanat .4 in winter, however, jjeople ford the Sind- 
water (at Haru) above its junction with the Kabul-water,S and 
ford this also. In most of my expeditions into Hindustan, 
I crossed those fords, but this last time (932 AH. — 1525 AD.), 
when I came, defeated SI. Ibrahim and conquered the country, 
I crossed by boat at Nll-ab. Except at the one place mentioned 
above, the Sind-water can be crossed only by boat. Those again, 
who cross at Din-kot ® go on through Bangash. Those crossing 
at Chaupara, if they take the Farmul road, go on tc ‘.ihaznl, 
or, if they go by the Dasht, go on to Qandahar.^ 


' It was unknown in Mr. Erskine’s day (Mems. p. 140). , Several of the routes in 
Ravert/s Notes (p. 92 etc.) allow it to be located as on thi: Irl-ab, near to or identical 
with Baghzan, 3 S kurohs (70 m. ) s.s.e. of Kibul. 

’ Farmul, about the situation of which Mr. Erskine was in doubt, is now marked 
in maps, Urghun being its principal vill^e. 

3 15 miles below Atak (Erskine). Mr. Erskine notes that he found no warrant, 
previous to Abu’l-fazl’s, for calling the Indus the Nfl-ab, and that to fipd one would 
solve an ancient geographical difficulty. This difficulty, niy husband suggests, was 
Alexander’s supposition that the Indus was the^ile. In books grouping round the 
Babur-nama, the name Nil-ab is not applied ’toTKe Indus, but to, the ferry -station 
on that river, said to owe its name to a spring of azure water on its eastern side. 
(Cf. Afzal Khan Khatlak, R.’s Notes p. 447.) — 

I find the name Nil-ab applied to the Kabul-river : — l. to its Argfaandi affluent 
(Cunningham, p.-. 17, Map) ; 2. through its boatman class, the Nil-abis of Lalpura, 
JalMabad and Kunar (G. of J. 1907, art. Kabul) ; 3 - inferentially to it as a tributary 
of the Indus (D’Herbelot)'; 4, to it near its confluence with the grey, silt-laden 
Indus, as blue by contrast (.Sayyid Ghulam-i-muhammad, R.’s Notes p. 34). (For 
Nil-ab (Naulibis?) in Ghur-bund see Cunningham, p. 3^ and Masson, iii, 169.) 

* By one of two routes perhaps, — either by the Khaibar-Ningnahar-Jagdalik road, 
or along the north Irank of the Kabul-river, through Goshta to the crossing where, 
in 1879, the loth Hussars met with disaster.- See S.A. War, Map 2 and p. 63; 
Leech’s Reports II and IV (Fords of the Indus}-; and R.’s Notes p. 44. 

^ Haru, Leech’s Harroon, apparently, 10 m. above Atak. The text might be read 
to mean that both rivers were forded near their confluence, but, finding no warrant 
for supposing the Kabul-river fordable below Jalalabad, I have guided the translation 
accordingly ; this may be wrong and may conceal a change in the river. 

‘ known also as Dhan-kot and as Ma‘a;;%am-nagar (Afa'dfirtPl-'umrS i, 249 and 
A.N. trs. H.B. index s.n. Dhan-kpt). It was on the east bank of the Indus, 
probably near modern KMa-bagh, and was washed away not before 956 AH. (1549 AD. 
H. Beveridge). 

s Chaupara seems, from f. 148^, to be the Chapari of Survey Map 1889. Babur’s 
Dasht is modem Daman. 
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(/ Inhabitants of Kabul.) 

There are many differing tribes in the Kabul country ; in its 
dales and plains are Turks and clansmen * and ‘Arabs ; in its 
town and in many villages, Sarts ; out in the districts and also l 
-in villages are the Pashal, Parajt, Tajik, BirkI and Afghan tribes. 
In the western mountains are the Hazara and Nikdlrl tribes, 
some of whom speak the Mughuli tongue. In the north-eastern 
mountains are the places of the Kafirs, such as Kitur (Gawar ?) 
and Gibrik. To the south are the places of the Afghan tribes. 

Eleven or twelve tongues are spoken in Kabul, — ‘Arabi, 
Persian, Turk!, Mughuli, Hindi, Afghani, Pa.shai, Paraji, Gibri, 
Birki and Lamghani. If there be another country with so many 
differing tribes and such a diversity of tongues, it is not known. 

(e. Sub-divisions of the Kabul country^ 

The [Kabul] country has fourteen tuindns? 

Bajaur, Sawad and Hash-nagar may at one time have been 
dependencies of Kabul, but they now have no resemblance to 
cultivated countries (wildydt), some lying de.solate because o 
the Afghans, others being now subject to them. 

In the east of the country of Kabul is the Lamghanat, 5 tftmdns 
and 2 buliiks of cultivated lands .3 The largest of these is 
Ningnahar, sometimes written Nagarahar in the histories.-* Its 
ddrogha's residence is in Adinapur ,5 .some 13 yighdeh east of 
Kabul by a very bad and tiresome road, going in three or four 
places over small hill-passes, and in three or four others, through l 

* aimaq, used usually of Mughtils, I think. It may lie noted that Lieutenant 
Leech compiled a vocabulary of the tongue of the Mughul Aimaq in Qandahar and 
Harat (JASB 1838, p. 785). 

" The Ayin-i-akbari account of Kabul both uses and supplements the Bahur-nama. 

3 viz. ‘Ali-shang, Alangar and Mandrawar (the Lamghanat proper), Ningnahar 
(with its hulfik, Kama), Kunar-with-Nur-gal, (and the two buliiks of Nur-valley and 
Chaghan-.sarai). 

* See Appendix E, On A\ "arahSra. 

s The name Adinapur is held to be descended from ancient Udyanapura (Garden- 
town) ; its ancestral form however was applied to Nagarahara, apparently, in the 
Baran-Surkh-rud du-ab, and not to Babur's darogheCs seat. The Surkh-rCid’s deltaic 
mouth was a land of gardens ; when Masson visited Adinapur he went from Bala-b^h 
(High-garden) ; this appears to stand where Babur locates his Bagh-i-wafa, but he 
was shown a garden he took to be this one of Babur’s, a mile higher up the Surkh- 
rud. A later ruler made the Char-bagh of maps. It may be mentioned that Bala- 
b^ih has become in some maps Rozabad (Garden-town). See Masson, i, 182 and 
iii, 186 ; R.’s Notes ; and Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, Masson’s art. 
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narrows.^ So long as there was no cultivation along it, the 
Khirilchl and other Afghan thieves used to make it their beat, 
but it has become safe® since I had it peopled at Qara-tu ,3 below 
Quruq-sai. The hot and cold climates are separated on this 
road by the pass of Badam-chashma (Almond-spring) ; on its 
Kabul side snow falls, none at Quruq-sal, towards the Lamghanat.^ 
After descending this pass, another world comes into view, other 
trees, other plants (or grasses), other animals, and other manners 
and customs of men. Ningnahar is nine torrents {tuquz-rud)J> 
It grows good crops of rice and corn, excellent and abundant 
oranges, citrons and pomegranates. In 914 AIT. (1508-9 AD.) 
I laid out the Four-gardens, known as the Bagh-i-wafa (Garden- 
of-fidelity), on a rising-ground, facing south and having the 
Surkh-rud between it and Fort Adlnapur.'^ There oranges, citrons 
and pomegranates grow in abundance. The year I defeated 
Pahar Khan and took Labor and Dipalpur,^ I had plantains 
(bananas) brought and planted there ; they did very well. The 
year before I had had sugar-cane planted there ; it also did well ; 
some of it was sent to Buknara and Badakhshan.® The garden 
lies high, has running-water close at hand, and a mild winter 
climate. In the middle of it, a one-mill stream flows constantly 
past the little hill on which are the four garden-plots. In the 
south-west part of it there is a reservoir, 10 by 10,’’ round which 


' One of these tang! is now a literary asset in Mr. Kipling's My Lord the Elephant. 
Babur’s 13 y. represent some 82 miles; on f. I37i the Kabul-Ghazni road of 14 y. 
represents some 85 ; in each case the yfghack works out at over six miles (Index 
s.n. yighaeh and Vigne, p. 454). Sayyid Ghulam-i-muhammad traces this route 
minutely (R.’s Notes pp. S 7 i 59). 

“ Masson was shewn “ Chaghatai castles”, attributed to Babur (iii, 174). 

3 Dark-turn, perhaps, as in Shibr-tu, Jal-tu, etc. (f. 130# and note to Shibr-tu). 
f. 14s where the change is descrilicd in identical words, as seen .south of the 
Jagdalik-pass. The Badam-chashma pass appears to be a traverse of the eastern 
rampart of the Tizin-valley. 

5 Appendi.x E, On Nagarahara. 

‘No record exi.sls of the actual laying-out of the garden ; the work may have been 
put in hand during the Mahmand expeStion of 914 AH. (f. 216) ; the name given to 
it suggests a gathering there of loyalisU when the stress was over of the bad Mughul 
rebellion of that year (f. 2164 where the narrative breaks off abruptly in 914 ah. and 
is followed by a gap down to 925 AH.-1519 ad.). 

^ No annals of 930 ah. are known to exi.st ; from Safar 926 ah. to 932 ah. 
(Jan. 1520-N0V. 1525 AD.) there is a lacuna. Accounts of the expedition are given 
by Khafi Khan, i, 47 and Firishta, lith. ed. p. 202. 

“ Presumably to his son, Humayun, then governor in Badakhshan ; Bukhara also 
Vas under Babur’s rule. 

* here, qurl, yards. The dimensions loby lo, are those enjoined-for places of ablution. 
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are orange-trees and a few pomegranates, the whole encircled by 
a trefoil-meadow. This is the best part of the garden, a most 
beautiful sight when the oranges take colour. Truly that garden 
is admirably situated ! 

The Safed-koh runs along the south of Ningnahar, dividing it 
from Bangash ; no riding-road crosses it ; nine torrents {tuquz- 
rud) issue from it.* It is called Safed-koh® because its snow 
never lessens ; none falls in the lower parts of its valleys, a half- 
day’s journey from the snow-line. Many places along it have 
an excellent climate ; its waters are cold and need no ice. 

The Surkh-riid flows along the .south of Adinapur. The fort 
stands on a height having a straight fall to the river of some 
130 ft. (40-50 qdri) and isolated from the mountain behind it on 
the north ; it is very strongly placed. That mountain runs between 
Ningnahar and Lamghan 3 ; on its head snow falls when it snows 
in Kabul, so Lamghanis know \vhen it has snowed in the town. 

In going from Kabul into the Larnghanat,-* — if people come 
by Quruq-sai, one road goes on through the Dirl-pass, crosses 
the Baran-water at Bulan, and so on into the Lamghanat, — 
another goes through Qara-tu, below Quruq-sai, crosses the 
Baran-water at Aulugh-nur(Great-rock?),and goes into Lamghan 
by the pass of Bad-i-pich.S If however people come by Nijr-au, 
they traverse Badr-au (Tag-au), and Qara-nakariq (?), and go 011 
through the pass of Bad-i-pich. 

‘ Presumably those of the Itujfiz-riid, sufra. Cf. . 4 ppendi.'C E, On Nagarahara. 

’ White-mountain ; Pushtu, Spin-ghur (or ghar). 

3 i.e. the Lamghanat proper. The range is variou.sly named ; in (Persian) Siyah- 
koh (Black-mountain), which like Turk! Qara-tagh may mean non-snowy ; by Tajiks, 
Bagh-i-alaka (Foster-father's garden) ; by Afghans, Kanda-ghur, and by Lamghanis 
Koh-i-bCilan, — Kanda and Bulan both being ferry-stations below it (Masson, iii, 189 ; 
also the Times Nov. 20th 1912 for a cognate illu.stration of diverse naming). 

^ A comment made here by Mr. Erskine on changes of name is still appropriiite, 
but some seeming changes may well be due to varied selection of land-marks. Of the 
three routes next described in the text, one crosses as for^Mandrawar ; the second, as 
for ‘All-shang, a little below the outfall of the Tixin-water ; the third may take off 
from'the route, between Kabul and Tag-aii, marked in Col. Tanner’s map (PRGS iSSt 
p. i8(J). Cf. R’s Route 1 1 i and for Aulugh-nur, Appendix F, On the name Niir. 

s The name of this pass has .several variants. Its .second component, W'hatever its 
form, is usually taken to mean pass, but to read it here as pass would be redundant, 
since Babur writes “ pass {khtal) of Bad-i-pich ”. Pich occurs as a place name both 
east (Plch) and west (Plchghan) of theXvffo/, but what would suit the bitter and even 
fatal winds of the pass would he to read the name as Whirling-wind (bad-i-pich). 
Another explanation suggests itself from finding a considerable number of pass-names 
such as Shibr-tu, Jal-tu, Qara-tu, in which tu is a synonym of pich, turn, twist j thus 
Bad-i-pich may be the local form of Bad-tu, Windy-turn. 
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Although Ningnahar is one of the five tumans of the Lamghan 
lutndn the name Lamghanat applies strictly only to the three 
(mentioned below). 

One of the three is the ‘All-shang tumdn, to the north of 
which are fastness-mountains, connecting with Hindu-kush and 
inhabited by Kafirs only. \\'hat of Kafiristan lies nearest to 
‘Ali-shang, is Mil out of which its torrent issues. The tomb of 
Lx>rd Lam.’ father of his Reverence the prophet Nuh (Noah), 
is in this tuman. In some histories he is called Lamak and 
Lamakan. Some people are observed often to change kdf for 
ghnin {k for gli) ; it would .seem to be on this account that the 
country is called Lamghan. 

The .second i.s Alangar. The part of Kafiri.stan nearest to it 
is Gawar (Kawar), out of which its torrent issues (the Gau or 
Kau). This torrent joins that of ‘Ali-shang and flows with it 
into the Baran-water, below Mandrawar, which is the third tfividn 
of the Lamghanat. 

Of the two buluks of Lamghan one is the Nur-valley.® This 
is a place {ylr) without a second 3 ; its fort is on a beak {tumshug) 
of rock in the mouth of the valley, and has a torrent on each 
side ; its rice is grown on steep terraces, and it can be traversed 
by one road only.-* It has the orange, citron and other fruits of 
hot climates in abundance, a few dates even. Tree.s cover the 
banks of both the torrent.s below' the fort ; many are aviluk, the 
fruit of which some Turkg. call qard-yimisk here they are 
many, but none have been seen elsewhere. The valley grow'S 
grapes also, all trained on tree.s.* Its wines are those of 
Lamghan that liave reputation. Two sorts of grapes are grown, 


' See .Ma-wm, iii, 197 and 2S9. Both in Pashai and Lamgham, lam means fort. 

® See Appendix F, Un the name Dara-i-nur. 

^ ghaie mu/.ar) ar. li.iliur may allude to the remarkable change men have wrought 
in the valley-hottoin (.Apiarndix F, for Col. Tanner’s account of the valley). 

" f- > 54 - 

! diosf'yrus loins, the European <'.itc-pluro, supposed to be one of the fruits eaten 
by the Lotopliagi. !t is purple, h.-us bloom and is of the siae of a pigeon’s egg or a 
cherry. See Watts’ Eeonomir Prodnets of Inula ; Brandis’ Eorat Trees, Illustrations ; 
and Spcedc’.s Indian I/and-book. 

‘ As in Lomliardy, perhaps ; in LuhCigur vines are clipped into standards ; in most 
other places in Afgh.anistan they are planted in deep trenches and allowed to run over 
the intervening ridges or over wooden framework. In the narrow Khfdm-valley they 
ate trained up poplars st> as to secure them the maxitiium of sun. See Wood’s Report 
VI p. 27 ; Beliew’s AJshanistan p. 175 and Mems. p. 142 note. 
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the arah-tashi and the suhdn-tdshi ; ‘ the first are yellowish, the 
second, full-red of fine colour. The first make the more cheering 
wine, but it must be said that neither wine equals its reputation 
for cheer. High up in one of its glens, apes {matmiin) are found, 
none below. Those people {t.e. Nuris) used to keep swine but 
they have given it up in our time.® 

Another tnman of Lamghan is Kunar-with-Nur-gal. It lies 
somewhat out-of-the-way, remote from the Lamghanat, with its 
borders in amongst the Kafir lands ; on these accounts its people 
give in tribute rather little of what they have. The Chaghan- F 
sarai water enters it from the north-east, passes on into the buliik 
of Kama, there joins the Haran-water and with that flows east. 

Mir Sayyid ‘All Hamadani^ — God's mercy on him ! — coming 
here as he journeyed, died 2 miles (i s/inr'i) above Kunar. His 
disciples carried his body to Khutlan. A shrine was erected at 
the honoured place of his death, of which I made the circuit 
when I came and took Chaghan-saral in 920 ah.'^ , 

The orange, citron and coriander s abound in this tunian. 
Strong wines are brought down into it from Kafiristan. 

A strange thing is told there, one seeming impossible, but 
one told to us again -and again. All through the hill-country 
above Multa-kundl, vh. in Kunar, Nur-gal, Bajaur, Sawad and 

[Author's note to Aftilta^hiiitiU.) As Multa-kundi is known the lower part 
of the tfunCin of Kuniir-with-Nfir-gal ; ^yhat js below on the river) 
belongs to the valley of Nfir and to Atar.® 


* Appendix G, On the names of tvio Nuri wines, 

“ This practice Balmr viewed with disgust, the hog being an impure animal according 
to Muhammadan Law (Erskine). 

^ The Khaslnatn' l-adiyd (ii, 293) explains how it came about that this saint, one 
"“"^ted in Kashmir, was buried in Khutlan. lie died in Hazara (Pakll) and there 
the Pakll Sultiin wished to have him buried, but his disciples, for some unspecified 
wished to bury him in Khutkan. In order to decide the matter they invited 
the Sultan to remove the bier with the corpse npon it. It could not be stirred from 
* M^ **'*’- however a single one of the disciples tried to move it, he alone was 

aple to lift it, and to bear it away on his head. Hence the burial in Khutlan. The 
death occurred in 786 ah. ( i 384 AU. ). A point of interest in this legend is that, like the 
concerning dead women, it shews belief in the living activities of the dead. 

The MSS. vary between 920 and 925 ah.— neither date seems correct. As the 
925 AH. begin in hfuharram, with Babur to the east of Bajaur, we surmise 
that the Cbaghan-sarai affair may have occur.'ed on his way thither, and at the end 
Of 924 AH. 

* ixtrunj, ceriatuirum sativum. 

some 20-24 m. north of Jalalabad. The name Multa-kundi may refer i. the 
Mm-kundi range, or mean L.ower district, or mean Below Kundl. See Biddulph's 
Knmuari Dialtct s.n under ; R.’s Notes p. 108 and Diet. s.n. kund ; Masson, i, 209. 
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Although Ningnahar is one of the five tumans of the Lamghan 
ittmdn the name Lamghanat applies strictly only to the three 
(mentioned below). 

One of the three is the ‘Ali-shang tfandn, to the north of 
which are fastness-mountains, connecting with Hindu-kush and 
inhabited by Kiifirs only. What of Kafiristan lies nearest to 
‘Ali-.shang, is Mil out of which its torrent issue.s. The tomb of 
Lord Lam,’ fatlier of hi.s Reverence the prophet Nuh (Noah), 
is in this tumd>t. In some histories he is called Lamak and 
Lamakan. Some people are observed often to change kaf for 
ghain (X: for gfi) ; it would .seem to be on this account that the 
country is called Lamghan. 

The .second is Alangar. The part of Kafiristan nearest to it 
is Gawar (Kawar), out of which its torrent i.ssues (the Gau or 
Kau). This torrent joins that of ‘Ali-shang and flows with it 
into the Baran-water, below Mandrawar, which is the third ifimdn 
of the Lamghanat. 

Of the two biduks of Lamghan one is the Nur-valley.® This 
is a place {gir) without a second 3 ; its fort is on a beak {ifimshiiq) 
of rock in the mouth of the valley, and has a torrent on each 
side ; its rice is grown on steep terraces, and it can be traversed 
by one road only.-* It has the orange, citron and other fruits of 
hot climates in abundance, a few dates even. Trees cover the 
banks of both the torrents below the fort ; many are amlftk, the 
fruit of which some Turk?, call qard-yimish ; 5 here they are 
many, but none have been seen elsewhere. The valley grows 
grapes akso, all trained on tree-s.^ Its wines are those of 
Lamghan that liave reputation. Two sorts of grapes are grown. 


' See Ma.s.sf>n, iii, 197 ,-incl 289. Hoih in Pashm and Lamghani, lam means fort. 

’ See Appendi.s K, On /he name Dara-i-nur. 

3 ^hair mnkarrar. liiiliur m.ay altucle to the remarkable change men have wrought 
in the valley-hottom (.Appendix P, for Col. Tanner’s account of the valley). 

f. 154. 

! dios/ynis lotus, the European ihte-plum, supposed to be one of the fruits eaten 
by the Lotopbagi. It is purple, has bloom and is of the size of a pigeon’s egg or a 
cherry. See Watts’ Economic Products of India ; Brandis’ Forest Trees, Illustrations ; 
and Speede’s Indian Hand-book. 

* As in Lomljardy, perhaps ; in Luhfigur vines are clipped into .standards ; in most 
other places in Afghani.stan they are planted in deep trenches and allowed to run over 
the intervening ridges or over wooden framework. In the narrow Khidm-valley they 
are trained up poplars so as to secure them the maximum of sun. See Wood’s Report 
VI p. 27 ; Beliew’s Afghanistan p. 1 75 and Mems. p. 142 note. 
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tlie arah-tdshi and the suhan-tiishl ; ' the first are yellowish, the 
second, full-red of fine colour. The first make the more cheering 
wine, but it must be said that neither wine equals its reputation 
for cheer. High up in one of its glens, apes {inaiviun) are found, 
-none below. Those people {i.e. N urls) used to keep swine but 
they have given it up in our time.® 

Another iilindn of Lamghan is Kunar-with-Nur-gal. It lies 
somewhat out-of-the-way, remote from the Lamghanat, with its 
borders in amongst the Kafir lands ; on these accounts its people 
give in tribute rather little of what they have. The Chaghan- l 
sarrii water enters it from the north-east, passes on into the buluk 
of Kama, there joins the Baran-water and with that flows east. 

Mir Sayyid ‘All Hmnaddnl,^ — God’s mercy on him ! — coming 
here as he journey^:'!, died z miles (i sknr'i') above Kunar. His 
disciples carried hi.-: body to Khutlan. A shrine was erected at 
the honoured place of his death, of which I made the circuit 
when I came and took Chaghan-saral in 920 ah .4 , 

The orange, citron and coriander s abound in this tunidn. 
Strong wines are brought down into it from, Kafiristan. 

A strange thing is told there, one seeming impossible, but 
one told to us again and again. All through the hill-country 
above Multa-kundi, z'/b. in Kunar, Nur-gal, Bajaur, Sawad and 

(Author's note to Multa-kunJi.') As Multa-kundl is known the lower part 
of the tfiman of Kfin.sr-Hith-Nur-gal ; what is below (/.e. on the river) 
belongs to the valley of Nfir and to Atar,® 

' Appendix G, O/i the names of two Nuri •wines. 

’ This practice babur viewed with disgust, the hog being an impure animal according 
to Muhammadan Law (Erskine). 

3 The Khazinalti l-asfiya (ii, 293) explains how it came about that this saint, one 
honoured in Kashmir, was buried in Khutlan. lie died in Hazara (Pakll) and there 
the Pakli Sultan wished to have him buried, but his disciples, for some unspecified 
rea-son, wished to bury him in Khutlan. In order to decide the matter they invited 
the Sultan to remove the bier with the corpse upon it. It could not be stirred from 
its place: When, however a single one of the disciples tried to move it, he alone was 
at>le to lift it, and to bear it away on his head. Hence the burial in Khutlan. The 
'death occurr^ in 786 AH. (1384AI).). A point of interest in this l^nd is that, like the 
one to follow, concerning dead women, it shews belief in the living activities of the dead. 

* The MSS. vary between 920 and 925 AH. — ^neither date seems correct. As the 
annals of 925 ah. begin in Jluharram, with Babur to the east of Bajaur, we surmise 
that the Chi^han-saral affair may have occurred on his way thither, and at the end 

of 924 ah. , 

s iatanj, coriandrutn sativum. 

‘ some 20-24 m. north of Jalalabad. The name Multa-kundi may refer to the 
Kam-kundi range, or mean Lower district, or mean Below Kundl. See Biddulph’s 
Xhawari Dialect s.n under; R.'s Aa/er p. loS aaA Did. s.tt. hund •, Masson, i, 209. 
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thereabouts, it is commonly said that when a woman dies and has 
been laid on a bier, she, if she has not been an ill-doer, gives the 
bearers such a shake when they lift the bier by its four sides, 
that against their will and hindrance, her corpse falls to the 
ground ; but, if she has done ill, no movement occurs. This 
was heard not only from KOnarls but, again and again, in Bajaur, 
Sawad and the whole hill-tract. Haidar- ‘all Bajauri , — a sultan 
who governed Bajaur well, — ^when his mother died, did not weep, 
or betake himself to lamentation, or put on black, but said, “ Go ! 
lay her on the bier ! if she move not, I will have her burned.” ' 
They laid her on the bier ; the desired movement followed ; 
when he heard that this was so, he put on black and betook 
himself to lamentation. 

Another butiik is Chaghan-saral,® a single village with little 
land, in the nfouth of Kafiristan ; its people, though Mu.salman, 
mix with the Kafirs and, consequently, follow their customs.^ 
A great torrent (the Kuhar) comes down to it from the north- 
east from behind Bajaur, and a smaller one, called Pich, 
comes down out of Kafiristan. Strong yellowish wines are had 
there, not in any way resembling those of the Nur-valley, 
however. The village has no grapes or vineyards of its own ; 
its wines are all brought from up the Kafiristan-water and from 
Pich-i-kafiristanl. 

The Pich Kafirs came to help the villagers when I took the 
place. Wine is so commonly used there that every Kafir has 
his leathern wine-bag ikhtg) at his neck, and drinks wine instead 
of water.+ 

' i.e. treal her collp.'je as th.at of an infidel (Erskine). 

“ It would suit the position of tlii.s village if its name were found to link to the 
Turk! verb chaqmiii/, to go out, because it lies in the mouth of a defile (Dahiinnh-i-koh, 
Mountain-mouth) througli which the road for Kafiristan goes out past the village. 
A not-infrequent explanation of the name to mean White-house, ’Aq-sa-rai, may well 
be que.stioned. Chaghan, white, is Mughull and it would be less probable for a 
Mughfili than for a Turk! name to establi^ itself. Another explanation may lie in 
the tribe name Chugani. The two forms ch^han and cfiaghar may well be due to 
the common local interchange in speech of n with r. (For Dahanah-i-koh see [some] 
maps and Raverty’s Bajaur routes. ) 

3 Nlmchas, presumably', — ^half-bred iA custom, perhaps in blood — ; and not 
Improbably, convened Kanrs. it is useful to remember that Kafiristan was once 
bounded, west and south, by the ISaran-water. 

Kafir wine is mostly poor, thin and, even so, usually diluted with water. When 
kept two or three years, however, it becomes clear and sometimes strong. Sir G. S. 
Robertson never saw a Kalir drunk (fCafirs of the Uittdu-fcush, p. 591). 
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Kama, again, though not a separate district but dependent on 
Ningnahar, is also called a buluk} 

Nijr-au® is another tumdn. It lies north of Kabul, in the 
Kohi.stan, with mountains behind it inhabited solely by Kafirs ; 
it is a quite sequestered place. It grows grapes and fruits in 
abundance. Its people make much wine but, they boil it. 
They fatten many fowls in winter, are wine-bibbers, do not pray, 
have no scruples and are Kafir-like.3 

In the Nijr-au mountains is an abundance of archa, jilghuza, 
biiiit and khanjak.^ The first-named three do not grow above 
Nigr-au but they grow lower, and are amongst the trees of 
Hindustan. JUgliuzn-wooiS. is all the lamp'the people have; it 
burns like a candle and is very remarkable. The flying-squirrel 5 
is found in these mountains, an animal larger than a bat and 
having a curtain {pnrda), like a bat’s wing, between its arms and 
■ legs. People often brought one in ; it is said to- fly, downward 
from one tree to another, as far as a gis flies I myself have 
never seen one fly. Once we put one' to a tree ; it clambered 
up directly and got away, but, when people went after it, it 
spread its wings and came down, without hurt, as if it had flown. 
Another of the curiosities of the Nijr-au mountains is the lukba 
(var. liija) bird, called aLso bfi-qalainfm (chameleon) because, 
between head and tail, it has four or five changing colours, 
resplendent like a pigeon’s throat.^ It is about as large as the 

‘ Kama might have classed better under Ningnahar of which it was a dependency. 

“ i.e. water-of-Nijr ; so too, Badr-au and Tag-aO. Nijr-au has seven-valleys 
(JASB 183S p. 329 and Uurnes’ Riport A"). Sayyid Ghulam-i-muhammad mentions 
that H-ibur established, a frontier-|j<«l Ijelwcen Nijr-aii and Kaiiri.stan which in his 
own day was .still maintained, lie was an envoy of Warren Hastings to Timur Shah 
Sadost (K.’s No/es p. 36 and p. 142). 

3 Kiifimash ; they were Kafirs converted to Muhiimmadanism. 

* Art-ha, if nfit inclusive, meaning conifer, may representy««t^rrrr e-vct’/ra, this being 
the common local conifer. The other tree.s of the list are pinus CTerflrrffawfl { Krandis, 
P.69C), gitercusbllulfthe holm-oak, and/A/««'a mutica otkhanjak, 3 , tree yielding mastic. 

s r 6 ba-i-parwSH, ptemmys itionialus, the large, red flying-squirrel (Blandfotd’s 
Fauna cf British India, Mammalia, p. 363). 

® The giz is a short-flight arrow used for shooting .small birds etc. Descending 
flights of squirrels have been ascertained as 60 yards, ne, a record, of 80 ( Blandford). 

t Apparently tetrogallus himalayensis, the Himaltivan snow-cock (Blandford, iv, 
143). Burnes (Cahool p. 163) describes the kabg-i'-dari as the rara avis of the Kabul 
Kohistan, somewhat less than a turkey, and of the chikor (partridge) species. It was 
procured for him first in Ghur-bund, hut, when snow has fallen, it could be had 
nearer Kabul. Babur’s bu-galamun may have come into his vocabulary, either as 
a survival direct from Greek occupation of Kabul and Panj-ab, or through Arabic 
Writings. FKGS 1879 p. 251, I'Uye’s art and JASB 1838 p. 863, Hodj^sun's art. 
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kabg-i-dari and seems to be the kabg-i-dari of Hindustan.* 
People tell this wonderful thing about it : — When the birds, at 
the on-set of winter, descend to the hill-skirts, if they come over 
a vineyard, they can fly no further and are taken,® There is 
a kind of rat in Nijr-au, known as the musk-rat, which smells of 
musk ; I however have never seen it .3 

Panjhir (Panj-sher) is another tilmdn ; it lies close to Kafiristan, 
along the Panjhir road, and is the thoroughfare of Kafir highway- 
men who also, being so near, take tax of it. They have gone 
through it, killing a mass of persons, and doing very evil deeds, 
since I came this last time and conquered Hindustan (932 AH.- 
1526 AD.)^ 

Another is the tumdn of Ghur-bund. In those countries they 
call a kiital (koh ?) a bund ; S they go towards Ghur by this pass 
{kutaC) ; apparently it is for this reason that they have called (the 
tumdn ?) Ghur-bund. The Hazara hold the heads of its valleys.* 
It has few villages and little revenue can be raised from it. There 
are said to be mines of silver and lapis lazuli in its :: viuntains. 

Again, there are the villages on the skirts of the Hindu-kush) 
mountains , 7 with Mita-kacha and Parwan at their head, and 

‘ Eartavelle’s A’/fdo- or Jierdi-ix-ru/iisH. 279 ami Mums. p. 3200.]. 

° A similar story is told of some fields near Whitby . — " These wild geese, which 
in winter fly in great (locks to the lakes ai«l rivers unfrozen in the southern parts, to 
the great amarement of every-one, fall suddenly down upon the ground when they 
are in flight over certain neighbouring fields thereabouts ; a relation I should not 
have made, if I had not received it from several credible men.” See Notes to Alarmion 
p. xlvi (Erskine); Scott’s Poems, Black’s ed. 1880, vii, 104. 

3 Are we to infer from this that the musk-rat (Crotidura aerulea, Lydekker, 
p. 626) was not so common in Hindustan in the age of Babur as it has now become? 
He was not a careless observer ( Erskine}. 

^ Index s.u. Babnr-iidma, date of composition ; also f. 131. 

5 In the absence of examples of bund to mean kutal, and the presence “ in tho-se 
countries ” of many in which bund means koh, it looks as though a clerical error had 
here written kuta! for koh. But on the other hand the wording of the next passage 
shows ju.st the confusion an author’s untevised draft might shew if a place were, as 
this is, both a tumdn and a kutal (i.e. a steady rise to a traverse). My impression 
is that the name Ghur-bund applies to the embanking spur at the head of the valley- 
tumSn, across which roads lead to Ghuri and Ghur (PRGS 1879, Maps ; Leech’s 
Report VII ; and Wood’s VI). 

‘ So too when, because of them. Leech and Lord turned hack, re itifcctd. 

t It will be noticed that these villages are not classed in any tumdn ; they include 
places ‘ ‘ rich without parallel ” in agricultural products, and level lands on which 
towns have risen and fallen, one being Alexandria ad Caucasum. They cannot have 
been part of the unremuncrative Ghur-bund tumdn ; from their place of mention in 
Babur’s list of liimdns, they may have been part of the Kabul tumdn (f. 178), as was 
Koh-daman (Humes’ Cabool p. )S 4 ; Haughton’s CAarikar p. 73 ; and Cunningham’s 
Ancient I/istory, i, 18). 
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Dur-nama ^ at their foot, 1 2 or 1 3 in all. They are fruit-bearing 
villages, and they grow cheering wines, those of Khwaja Khawand 
Said being reputed the strongest roundabouts. The villages all 
lie on the foot-hills ; some pay taxes but not all are taxable 
because they lie so far back in the mountains. 

Between the foot-hills and the Baran-water are two detached 
stretches of level land, one known as Kurrat-tdziydn^ the other 
as Dasht-i-shaikh (Shaikh’s-plain). As the green grass of the 
millet 3 grows well there, they are the resort of Turks and l 
(Mughul) clans {aiindq). 

Tulips of many colours cover these foot-hills ; I once counted 
them up ; it came out at 32 or 33 different .sorts. We named 
one the Rose-scented, because its perfume was a little like that 
of the red rose ; it grows by itself on Shaikh’s-plain, here and 
nowhere else. The Hundred-leaved tulip is another ; this grows, 
also by itself, at the outlet of the Ghur-bund narrows, on the 
hill-skirt below Parwan. A low hill known as Khwaja-i-reg- 
rawan (Khwaja-of-the-running-sand), divides the afore-named 
two pieces of level land ; it has, from top to foot, a strip of sand 
from which people say the sound of nagarets and tambours 
issues in the heats."* 

Again, there are the villages depending- on Kabul itself. 
South-west from the town are great snow mountains^ where snow 
falls on snow, and where few may be the years when, falling, it 
does not light on last year’s snow. It is fetched, 12 miles 
may-be, from these mountains, to cool the drinking water when 
ice-houses in Kabul are empty. Like the Bamian mountains, 

' Dur-namal, seen from afar (Masson, iii, 152) is not marked on the Survey Maps ; 
Masson, Vigne and Haughton locate it. Babur’s “ head ” and “ foot ” here indicate 
status and not location. 

’ Mems. p. 146 and Mims, i, 297, Arabs’ encampment and Cellule des Arabes. 
Perhaps the name may refer to uses of the level land and good pasture by horse 
qlfilas, since Kmra is written with tasked in the Haidarabad Codex, as in iurra-tSs, 
a horse-breaker. Or the tisiyan may be the fruit of a legend, commonly told, that 
the saint of the neighbouring Running-sands was an Arabian. 

^ Presumably this is the grass of the millet, the growth before the ear, on which 
grazing is allowed (Elphinstone, i, 400 ; Bumes, p. 237). 

* Wood, p. 115 ; Masson, iii, 167 ; Burnes, p. 157 and JASB 1838 p. 324 with 
illustration; Vigne, pp. 219, 223; Lord, JASB 1838 p. 537; Cathay and the 
way thither, Hakluyt Society vol. 1 . p. xx, para. 49 ; History of Musical Sands, 

C. Carus-Wilson. 

^ West might be more exact, since some of the group are a little north, others a little 
south of the btitude of Kabul. 
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these are fastnesses. Out of them issue the Harmand (Halmand), 
Sind, Dughaba of Qunduz, and Balkh-ab,^ so that in a single 
day, a man might drink of the water of each of these four rivers. 

It is on the skirt of one of these ranges (Pamghan) that mo.st 
of the villages dependent on Kabul lie.® Ma.s.ses of grapes ripen 
in their vineyards and they grow every sort of fruit in abundance. 
No-one of them equals Istallf or Astarghach ; these must be the 
two which Aulugh Beg Mirza u.sed to call his Khurasan and 
Samarkand. Pamghan is another of the best, not ranking in 
fruit and grapes with those two others', but beyond comparison 
with them in climate. The Pamghan mountains are a snowy 
range. Few villages match Istallf, with vineyards and fine 
orchards on both sides of its great torrent, with waters needing 
no ice, cold and, mostly, pure. Of its Great garden Aulugh 
Beg Mirza had taken forcible possession ; I took'it oveJt, after 
paying its price to ths owners. X^ereis a plea.sant halting-place 
outside it, under great planes, green, shady and beautiful A one- 
mill stream, paving trees oli both banks, flows constant’ v through 
the middle of the garden ; formerly its course was : 'g-zag and 
irregular; I had it made straight and orderly; 'o the place 
became very beautiful. Between the village and the valley- 
bottom, from 4 to 6 miles down the slope, is a spring, known as 
Khwaja Sih-yaran (Three-friends), round wiiich three sorts of tree 
grow. A group of planes gives pleasant shade above it ; holm- 
oak {guercui biliit) grows in masses on the slope at its sides, — 
these two oaklands {biliitistdii) excepted, no holm-oak grows in 
the mountains of western Kabul, — and the Judas-tree {arghwdn')'^ 
is much cultivated in front of it, that is towards the level ground, 
— cultivated there and nowhere else. People say the three 
different sorts of tree were a g^ft 'made by three saints,4 whence 


' Affluents and not true sources in some cases (Col. Holdich’s Gaits of India, s.n. 
Koh-i-baba; and PROS 1879, maps pp. 80 an'd 160). 

’ Tbe Pamgban range. These are the villages every traveller celebrates. Masson’s 
and Vigne’s illustrations depict them well.*' 

s Cercis siliquastnim, the Judas-tree. Even in 1842 it was sparingly found near 
Kabul, adorning a few tombs, one Babur’s own. It had been brought from Sih-yaran 
where, as also at Charikar, (Char-yak-kar) it was still abundant and still a gorgeous 
sight. It is there a tree, as at Kew, and not a bush, as in most English gardens 
(Masson, ii, 9 ; Elphinstonc, i, 194 ; and for the tree near Harat, f. 191 n. to Safar). 

* Khwaja Maudfid of Chisht, Khwaja Khawand Sa‘id and the Khwaja of the 
Running-sands (Elph. MS. f. 104#, marginal note). 
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its name, i ordered that the spring should be enclosed in 
mortared stone-work, lo by lo, and that a symmetrical, right- 
angled platform should be built on each of its sides, so as to 
overlook the whole field of Judas-trees. If, the world over, there 
is a place to match this when the argJnvans are in full bloom, 
I do not know it. The yellow arghwan grows plentifully there 
also, the red and the yellow flowering at the same time.^ 

In order to bring water to a large round seat which I had built 
on the hillside and planted round with willows, I had a channel 
dug across the slope from a half-mill stream, constantly flowing 
in a valley to the south-west of Sih-yaran. The date of cutting 
this channel was found in jfd-khush (kindly channel).® 

Another of the tumdns of Kabul is Luhugur (mod. Logar). 
Its one large village is Chirkh from which were his Reverence 
Maulana Ya'qub and Mulla-zada ‘Usman. 3 Khwaja Ahmad 
and Khwaja Yunas were from Sajawand, another of its villages. 
Chirkh h'as many gardens, but there are none in any other village 
of Luhugur. Its people are Aughan-shal, a term common in 
Kabul, seeming to be a mispronouncement of Aughan-sha‘ar.4 
Again, there is the wilayat, or, as some say, tiiman of Ghazni, 
said to have been s the capital of Sabuk-tigin, SI. Mahmud and 
their descendants. Many write it Ghaznin. It is said also to 
have been the seat of government of Shihabu’d-din Ghuri^ styled 
Mu'izzu’d-din in the Tabaqdt-i-ndsirl and also some of the 
histories of Hind. 

Ghazni is known also as Zabulistan ; it belongs to the Third 
climate. Some hold that Qandahar is a papt of it. It lies 
14 yighdch (south-) west of Kabul ; those leaving it at dawn, 
may reach Kabul between the Two Prayers [i.e. in the afternoon) ; 

■ f The yellow-flowered plant is not cercis siliquastriim but one called mahaka (?) in 
Persian, a shrubby plant witli pea-like blossoms, common in the plains of Persia, 
Bilucbistan and Kabul (Masson, iii, 9 and Vigne, p. 216). 

“ The numerical value of these words gives 925 (Erskine). F. 2464 et seq. for the 
expedition. 

3 f. 178. 1 . 0 . MS. No. 724, Haft-iqBm f. l3S jEthe, p. 402); Rieu, pp. 21a, 

10584. 

* of Afghan habit. The same term is applied (f. 139^1 to the Zurmutls j it may be 
explained in both places by Babur’s statement that Zurmutis grow corn, but' do not 
cultivate gardens or orchards. 

5 takan dSr, Sabuk-tigin, d. 387 AH. -997 AD., tvas the father of SI. Mahmud 
Ghtanawi , d. 421 AH.-103OAD. 

* d. 602 AH. -1206 AD. 
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whereas the 1 3 yighach between Adinapur and Kabul can never 
be done in one day, because of the difficulties of the road. 
y G hazni has little cultivated land. Its torrent, a four-mill or 
'^TC-mill stream may-be, makes the town habitable and fertilizes 
four or five villages ; three or four others are cultivated from 
under-ground water-courses {karez). Ghazni grapes are better 
than those of Kabul ; its melons are more abundant ; its apples 
are very good, and are carried to Hindustan. Agriculture is 
very laborious in Ghazni because, whatever the quality of the soil, 
it must be newly top-dressed every year ; it gives a better return, 
however, than Kabul. Ghazni grows madder ; the entire crop 
goes to Hindustan and yields excellent profit to the growers. 
In the open-country of Ghazni dwell Hazara and Afghans. 
Compared with Kabul, it is always a cheap placei Its people 
hold to the Hanafi faith, are good, orthodox Musalmans, many 
keep a three months’ fast,' and their wives and children live 
modestly secluded. 

One of the eminent men of Ghazni was Mulla ‘Abdu’r-rahman, 
a learned man and always a learner {dars\ a most orthodox, 
pious and virtuous person ; he left this world the same year as 
Nasir Mirza (921 AH.-15IS AD.). SI. Mahmud’s tomb is in the 
suburb called Rauza,® from which the best grapes come ; there also 
are the tombs of his descendants, SI. Mas’ud and SI. Ibrahim. 
Ghazni has many blessed tombs. The year 3 I took Kabul and 
Ghazni, over-ran Kohat, the plain of Bannu and lands of the 
Afghans, and went on to Ghazni by way of Duki (Dugl) and 
Ab-istada, people told me there was a tomb, in a village of 
Ghazni, which moved when a benediction on the Prophet was 
pronounced over it. We went to see it. In the end I discovered 
that the movement was a trick, presumably of the servants at 
the tomb, who had put a sort of platform above it which moved 
when pushed, so that, to those op it, the tomb seemed to move, 
just as the. shore does to thos&-passing in a boat. - I ordered the 

' Some Mu^lmans fast through the months of Rajah, Sha'b^n and Ram»n ; 
Muhammadans' fast only by d%y. ; the night is often given to feasting (Ersicine). 

* The Garden ; the-tombs of more eminent Musalmans are generally in gardens 
(Etskine). See 'Vigne’s illustrations, pp. 133, '266. 

. s i.e. the year now in writing. The account of the expedition, Babur^S' first into 
Hindustan, begins on £, 145. . , - . 
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scaffold destroyed and a dome built over the tomb ; also I forbad 
the servants, with threats, ever to bring about the movement again. 

Ghazni is a very humble place ; strange indeed it is that rulers 
in whose hands were Hindustan and Khurasanat,' should have 
chosen it for their capital. In the Sultan’s (Mahmud’s) time 
there may have been three or four dams in the country ; one he 
made, some three (i8 m. ?) up the GhaznI-water to the 

north ; it was about 40-50 qnri (yards) high and .some 300 long ; 
through it the stored waters were let out as required.® It was 
destroyed by ‘Alau’u’d-flin Jahdn-sos Ghiirt when he conquered 
the country (550 AH.-1152 AD.), burned and ruined the tombs 
of several de.scendants of SI. Mahmud, .sacked and burned the 
town, in .short, left undone no tittle of murder and rapine. Since 
that time, the Sultan’s dam has Iain in ruins, but, through God’s 
favour, there is hope that it may become of use again, by means 
of the money which was sent, in Khwaja Kalan’s hand, in the year 
Hindustan was conquered (932 AH.- 1 526 AD .),3 The Sakhan- 
dam is another, 2 or 3 ylghach (12-18 m.), may-be, on the east 
of the town ; it has long been in ruins, indeed is past repair. 
There is a dam in working order at Sar-i-dih (Village-head). 

In books it is written that there is in Ghazni a spring such 
that, if dirt and foul matter be thrown into it, a tempest gets up 
I instantly, with a blizzard of rain and wind. It has been seen said 
' also in one of the histories that Sabuk-tigin, when besieged by 
; the Ral (Jal-pal) of Hind, ordered dirt and foulness to be thrown 
; into the spring, by this aroused, in an instant, a tempest with 
i blizzard of rain and snow, and, by this device, drove off his foe .4 
Though we made many enquiries, no intimation of the spring’s 
existence was given us. 

In these countries Ghazni and Khwarizm are noted for cold, 
in the same way that Sultanla and Tabriz are in the two ‘Iraqs 
and Azarbaljan. 

' i.t. the countries groupable as Khurasan. 

’ For picture and account of the dam, see Vigne, pp. 138, 20i. 

3 f. 2954. 

. ^ The legend is told in numerous books inth varying location of the spring: One 
narrator, ^kaiiya Qaewint, reverses the parts, making Jai-pal employ the ruse ; 
hence Leyden’s note (Mems. p. 150; E and "D.’s Jlislary of India ii, 20, 182 and 
iv, 162 ; for historical information, R.’s Notes p. 320). The date of the events is 
shortly after 378 ah. -988 ad. 
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Zurmut is another tumdu, some \ 2 -\i yighdch south of Kabul 
and 7-8 south-east of Ghazni.* Its ddrogha's head-quarters are 
in Girdiz ; there most houses are three or four storeys high. It 
does not \\?ant for strength, and gave Nasir Mlrza trouble when 
it went into hostility to him. Its people are Aughan-shal ; they 
grow corn but have neither vineyards nor orchards. The tomb 
of Shaikh Muhammad Musalmdn is at a spring, high on the 
skirt of a mountain, known as Barakistan, in the south of the 
tiitndn. 

Farmul is another iumdn^ a humble place, growing not bad 
apples which are carried into Hindustan. Of Farmul were the 
Shaikh-zadas, descendants of Shaikh Muhammad who 

were so much in favour during the Afghan period in Hindustan. 

Bangash is another tumdn? All round about it are Afghan 
highwaymen, such as the KhugTanI, Khirilchl, Turi and Landar. 
Lying out-of-the-way, as it does, its people do not pay taxes 
willingly. There has been no time to bring it to obedience ; 
greater tasks have fallen to me, — the conquests of Qandahar, 
Balkh, Badakhshan and Hindustan ! But, God willing ! when 
I get the chance, I most assuredly will take order .vith those 
Bangash thieves. 

One of the buluks of Kabul is Ala-sal,^ 4 .0 6 miles 
(2-3 shar*{) east of Nijr-au. The direct road into it from 
Nijr-au leads, at a place called Kura, through the quite small 
pass which in that locality separates the hot and cold climates. 
Through this pass the birds migrate at the change of the seasons, 
and at those times many are taken by the people of Pichghan, 
one of the dependencies of Nijr-au, in the following manner : — 
From distance to distance near the mouth of the pass, they make 
hiding-places for the bird-catchers. They fasten one corner of 
a net five or six yards away, and weight the lower side to the 

' R.’s Notes s.n. Zunnut. 

' The question of the origin of the FaimuK has been written of by several writers ; 
perhaps they were Turks of Persia, Turks and Tajiks. 

3 This completes the list of the 14 tumdtis of Kabul, viz, Nlngnahar, ‘All-shang, 
Alangar, Mandrawar, Kunar-with-Nur-gal, Kijr-aS, Fanjhir, Ghur-bund, Koh-damah 
(with Kohistan ?), Luhugur (of the Kabul luman), Ghazni, Zunnut, Farmul and 
Bangash. 

* Between Nijr-au and Tag-au (Masson, iii, 165). Mr, Erskine notes that Babur 
reckoned it in the hot climate but that the change of climate takes place further east, 
between ‘All-shang and Auzbin (>.«; the valley nest eastwards lioro S’ag-sh}. 
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ground with stone.s. Along the other side of the net, for half its 
width, they fasten a stick some 3 to 4 yards long. The hidden 
bird-catcher holds thi.s .stick and by it, when the birds approach, 
lifts up the net to its full height. The birds then go into the net of 
themselves.- Sometimes .so many are taken by this contrivance 
that there is not time to cut their throats.* 

Though the Ala-sai pomegranates are not first-rate, they have 
local reputation because none arc better there-abouts ; they are 
carried into Hindustan. Grapes also do not grow badly, and 
the wines of Ala-saT are better and stronger than those of 
Nijr-au. 

Badr-au (Tag-au) is another buluk ; it runs with Ala-sai, grows 
no fruit, and for cultivators has corn-growing Kafirs.® 

(/ Tribesmen of Kabuli) 

Just as Turks and (Mughul) clans {aimaq) dwell in the open 
country of Khurasan and Samarkand, so in Kabul do the 
Hazara and Afghans. Of the Hazara, the most widely-scattered 
are the Sultan-mas'udi Hazara, of Afghans, the Mahmand. 

{g. Revenue of Kabuli) 

The revenues of Kaoul, whether from the cultivated lands 
or from tolls {tamglid) or from dwellers in the open country, 
amount to 8 Inks of shdhrukhis.^ 

(b. The viountain-tracis of Kabuli) 

Where the mountains of Andar-ab, Khwast,4 and the Badakh- 
shanat have conife.s {archa),ma.ny springs and gentle slopes, 
those of eastern Kabul have grass {aiit), grass like a beautiful 
floor, on hill, slope and dale. For the most part it is biita-kdh 
grass {aut), very suitable for horses. In the Andijan country 
they talk of biita-kdh, but why they do so was not known (to 
me ?) ; in Kabul it was heard-say to be because the grass comes 

'' b&ghdzl&rigka fursai biilmas', i.e. to kill them in the lawful manner, while 
pronouncing the Si’smi'llah. 

” This completes the bulUks of Kabul viz. Badr-au (Tag-au), Nur-valley, Chaghan- 
sarai, Kama and Ala-sai. - 

3 The riipi being equal to 2J sliahrukhis, the skdhrukhi may be taken at lOoT. thus 
making the total revenue only ;ir33i333 &/. See Ayin-i-akbarl ii, 169 (Erskine). 

^ sic in all B.N. MSS. Most maps print lOiost. Muh. Salih says of Khwast, 
“ Who sees it, would call it a Hell " (Vambery, p. 361). 
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Up in tufts (Jmta, bfitaY The alps of these mountains are like 
those of Hisar, Khutlan, Farghana, Samarkand and Mughuli- 
stan, — all these being alike in mountain and alp, though the 
alps of h'arghana and Mughulistan are beyond comparison with 
the rest. 

From all these the rnountains of Nijr-au, the Lamghanat and 
Sawad differ in having masses of cypresses,® holm-oak, olive and 
mystic {khanjak) ; their grass also is different, — it is dense, it is 
tall, it is good neither for horse nor sheep. Although these 
mountains are not so high as those already described, indeed 
they look to be low, none-the-le.ss, they are strongholds ; what 
to the eye is even slope, really is hard rock on which it is 
impossible to ride. Many of the beasts and birds of Hindustan 
are found amongst them, such as the parrot, tnma, peacock and 
luja {lnkha\ the ape, nil-gdu and hog-deer {kiita-pai ') ; 3 some 
found there are not found even in Hindustan. 

The mountains to the west of Kabul are also all of one sort, 
those of the Zindan-valley, the 3uf-valley, Garzawa . and Ghar- 
jistan (Gharchastan).^ Their meadows are mostly in the dales ; 
they have not the same sw.eep of grass on slope and top as some 
of those described have ; nor have they masses of trees ; they 
have, however, grass suiting horses. On their flat tops, where 
all the crops are grown, there is ground where a horse can gallop. 
They have masses of kiyik,^ Their valley-bottoms are strong- 
holds, mostly precipitous and inaccessible from above. It is 
remarkable that, whereas other mountains have their fastnesses 
in their high places, these have theirs below. 

Of one sort again are the mountains of Ghur, Karnud (var. 
Kuzud) and Hazara ; their meadows are in their dales ; their 
trees are few, not even the archa being there ; ® their grass is fit 

‘ Babur’s statement about this fodder is not easy to translate ; he must have seen 
grass grow in tufts, and must have known the I^ersian word hiita (bush). Perhaps 
kah should be read to mean plant, not grass. Would Wood’s boctr fit in, a small 
furze bush, very plentiful near Bamian ? {food’s Report VI, p. 23 ; an 1 for regional . 
grasses, Botany of the Afghan DeHmitation Commission, p. <22.) 

” Mizu, perhaps cupressus toruhsa (Brandis, p. 693). 

3 f. 276. 

♦ A laborious geographical note of Mr. Erskine’s is here regretfully left behind, as 
now needless (Mems. p. 152). 

^ Here, mainly wild-sheep and wild-goats, including mdr-khwdr. 

‘ Perhaps, no conifers ; perhaps none vX those of the contrasted hill-tiacb 
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for horses and for the masses ot sheep they keep. They differ 
from those last described in this, their strong places are not below. 

The mountains (south-east of Kabul) of Khwaja Isma'Il, Dasht, 
Dug! (Duki) ‘ and Afghanistan are all alike ; all low, scant of 
vegetation, short of water, treeless, ugly and good-for-nothing. 
Their people take after them, just as has been said, Ting bulmd- 
ghuncha tush bfiltuds.^ ^Likely enough the world has few moun- 
tains so useless and disgusting. 

{k. Fire-wood of Kabul.) 

The snow-fall being so heavy in Kabul, it is fortunate that 
excellent fire-wood is had near by. Given one day to fetch it, 
wood can be had of the khanjak (mastic), blhlt (holm-oak), 
bdddmcha (small-almond) and qarqand.^ Of these khaiijak wood 
is the best ; it burns with flame and nice smell, makes plenty of 
hot ashes and does well even if sappy. Holm-oak is also first- 
rate fire-wood, blazing less than mastic but, like it, making 
a hot fire with plenty of hot ashes, and nice smell. It has the 
peculiarity in burning that when its leafy branches are set alight, 
they fire up with amazing sound, blazing and crackling from 
bottom to top. It is good fun to burn it. The wood of the 
small-almond is the most plentiful and commonly-used, but it 
does not make a lasting fire. The qarqa?id is quite a low shrub, 
thorny, and burning sappy or dry ; it is the fuel of the Ghazni 
people. 

(f. Fatina of Kdbul.) 

The cultivated lands of Kabul lie between mountains which 
are like great dams 4 to the flat valley-bottoms in which most 
villages and peopled places are. On these mountains kiyik and 

’ While here dasht (plain) represents the eastern skirt of the Mehtar Sulaiman 
range, duki or diigi (desert) seems to .stand for the hill tracts on the west of it, ' and 
•not, as on f. 152, for the place there specified. 

* Mems. p. 152, “A narrow place is large to the narrow-minded” ; Alans, i, 311, 
“ Ce qui n’est pas trop large, ne reste pas vide.” Literally, “ So long as heights are 
not equal, there is no vis-a-vis,” or, if tan^ be read for tin^, “ No dawn, no noon,” 
i.e. no effect without a cause. 

3 I have not lighted on this name in Imtanical books or explained by dictionaries. - 
Perhaps it is a Cis-oxanian name for the sax-aol of Transoxania. As its uses are 
enumerated by some travellers, it might be Haloxylon ammodendron, ta-ghas etc. and 
sax-aol (Aitchison, p. 102). 

* 1. 4355 note to Ghur-bund. 
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ahti ' are scarce. Across them, between its summer and winter 
quarters, the dun sheep,® tlie arqarg/ialcha, have tlieir regular 
track,3 to which braves go out with dogs and birds ^ to take them. 
Towards Khurd-kabul and the Surkh-rud there is wild-as.s, but 
there are no white i'lj'il’ at all ; Ghazni has both and in few 
other places are white Aijii’ found in such good condition.S 
In the heats the fowling-grounds of Kabul are crowded. The 
birds take their way along the Baran-water. For why? It is 
becau.se the river has mountains along it, east and west, and a 
great Hindu-kush pass in a line with it, by which the birds must 
cross since there is no other near.^ The>' cannot cross when the 
north wind blows, or if there is even a little cloud on Hindu-kush ; 
at such times they alight on the level lands of the Baran-water 
and are taken in great numbers by the local people. Towards the 
end of winter, dense flocks of mallards {aurduq) reach the banks 
of the Baran in very good condition. Follow these the cranes and 
herons,^ great birds, in large flocks and countless numbers. 

(y. Bird-catching!) 

Along the Biiran people take masses of cranes {(.tmci) with 
the cord ; masses of ailqdr, qarqara and qutan a!‘'.o.® This 

‘ I understand that wild^joat-s, wild-!>heep and deer \ahu) were not loc.ilizcd, but 
that the dun-sheep migrated through. Antelope (ahu) wa. scarce in lilphinstone’s time. 

’ qlzU kiyik which, taken with its alternative name, a'-qarghalcha, allows it to be 
the dun-sheep of Wood’s Journey p. 241. From ius second name it may be OvU 
amnon {/iaos), or 0 . argali. 

3 tnsqmval, var. tutqawal, tusaqtiv!al and tushqazoal, a word which has given 
trouble to scribes and translators. As a sporting-term it is equivalent to skikar-i- 
nthilam ; in one or other of its forms I find it explained as IVeg-kiiter, I’aknen-kuler, 
Zahl-meisler, Sehltuht, Ce/ahrlicher-wcg and Sch?naler-weg. It recurs in the B.N. 
on f. 1971^ I. S ®nd 1. 6 and there might mean either a narrow road or a IVeg-hiUer. 
If its Turki toot be tus, the act of stopping, all the alcove meanings can follow, but 
there may be two separate roots, the second, tush^ the act of descent (JRAS 1900 
p. 137. H. Beveridge’s art. On the word nihiUim). 

3 qttshllk, altlik. Elphinstone writes (i, 191) of the excellent greyhijunds and 
hawking birds of the region ; here the bird may be the charkli, which works with the 
dog.s, fastening on the head of thegamefYonSchwarz, p. 1 17, for the same use of eagles). 

5 An antelope resembling the usual one trf Hindustan is common south of Ghazni 
(Vigne, p. 1 10) ; what Ls not found may lie some classes of wild-sheep, frequent 
further north, at higher elevation, and in places more familiar to Habur. 

® The Parwan or ITindu-kush pass, concerning the winds of which see f. 128. 

r tfirnU u qarqara ; the second of which is the Hindi hiigla, heron, egret ardea 
gazetta, the furnisher of the aigrette of commerce. 

" The aiiqar is ardea cinerea, the grey heron ; the qarqara is ardea gazetta, the 
egret. Qiilan is explained in the Elph. Codex (f. tio) hy khawasil, goldfinch, but 
the context concerns large birds ; Scully (Shaw’s Voc. ) has qodan, water-hen, which 
•Suits better. 
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method of bird-catching is unique. They twist a cord as long 
as the arrow’s ' flight, tie the arrow at one end and a bildurga ® 
at the other, and wind it up, from the arrow-end, on a piece of 
wood,- span-long and wrist-thick, right up to the bildurga. They 
then pull out the piece of wood, leaving just the hole it was in. 
The bildurga being held fast in the hand, the arrow is shot off 3 
towards the coming flock. If the cord twist round a neck or 
wing, it brings the bird down. On the Baran everyone takes 
birds in this way ; it is difficult ; it must be done on rainy nights, 
because on such nights the bird.s do not alight, but fly continually 
and fly low till dawn, in fear of ravening beasts of prey. Through 
the night the flowing river is their road, its moving water showing 
through the dark ; then it is, while they come and go, up and down 
the river, that the cord is shot. One night I shot it ; it broke in 
drawing in ; both bird and cord were brought in to me next day. 
By thisdevice Baran people catch the many herons from which they 
take the turban-aigrettes sent from Kabul for sale in Khurasan. 

Of bird-catchers there is also the band of slave-fowlers, two or 
three hundred households, whom some descendant of Timur Beg 
made migrate from near Multan to the Baran.* Bird-catching 1 
is their trade ; they dig tanks, set decoy-birds s on them, put a net 
over the middle, and in this way take all sorts of birds. Not fowlers 
only catch birds, but every dweller on the Baran does it, whether 
by shooting the cord, setting the springe, or in various other ways. 

{k. Fishingl) 

The fish of the Baran migrate at the same seasons as birds. 
At those times many are netted, and many are taken on wattles 


' giz, the short-flight .irrow. 

’ a small, round-headed nail with which a whip-handle is decorated (Vambery) 
Such a stud would keep the cord from slipping through the fingers and would net 
check the arrow -release. 

^ It has been understood (Mem.s. p. isSand Minn, i, 313) that the arrow was flung 
by hand hut if this were so, something heavier than the giz would carry the cord 
better, since it certainly would be difficult to direct a missile .so light as an arrow 
without the added energy of the bow. The arrow itself will often have found its billet 
in the clo.sely-flying flock ; the cord would retrieve the bird. The verb used in the 
text is ailmaq, the one common to express tlie discharge of arrows elc.^ 

* For Timurids who may have immigrated the fowlers see Raverty’s Notes p. 579 
and his Appendix p. 22. 

* viitwah ; this has been read by all earlier translators, and also by the Persian 
annotator of the Elph. Codex, to mean s/takk, bough. For decoy-ducks see Bellew’s 
Notes on Afghanistan p, 404. 
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{chigli) fixed in the water. In autumn when the plant known 
as wild-ass- tail ^ has come to maturity, flowered and seeded, 
people take 10-20 loads (of seed?) and 20-30 of green branches 
{gfik-shibdk) to some head of water, break it up small and 
cast it in. Then going into the water, they can at once pick up 
drugged fish. At some convenient place lower down, in a hole 
below a fall, they will have fixed before-hand a wattle of 
finger-thick willow-withes, making it firm by piling stones on its 
sides. The water goes rushing and dashing through the wattle, 
but leaves on it any fish that may have come floating down. 
This way of catching fish is practised in Gul-bahar, Parwan and 
I stall f. 

Pish are had in winter in the Lamghanat by this curious 
device : — People dig a pit to the depth of a house, in the bed of 
a stream, below a fall, line it with stones like a cooking-place, 
and build up stones round it above, leaving one opening only, 
under water. Except by this one opening, the fish have no 
inlet or outlet, but the water finds its way through the stones. 
This makes a sort of fish-pond from which, when wanted in 
winter, fish can be taken, 30-40 together, hixeept at the opening, 
left where convenient, the sides of the fish-pond are made fast 
with rice-straw, kept in place by stones. A piece of wicker-work 
is pulled into the said opening by its edges, gathered together, 
and into this a .second piece, (a- tube,) is inserted, fitting it at the 
mouth' but reaching half-way into it only.’^ The fish go through 
the smaller piece into the larger one, out from which they cannot 
get. The second narrows towards its inner mouth, its pointed 
ends being drawn .so clo.se that the fish, once entered, cannot 
turn, but must go on, one by one, into the larger piece. Out of 
that they cannot return bccau.se of the pointed ends of the inner, 
narrow mouth. The wicker-work fi.xcd and the rice-straw making 
the pond fast, whatever fish arc inside can be taken out ; 3 any 
also which, trying to escape may have gone into the wicker-work, 

' gulSn quyirughX. Amongst the many plants used to drug fish I have not found 
this one mentioned. Khar-zahra and khur-ftiq approach it in verbal meaning ; the 
first describes colocynth, the second, wild rue. Economic Products of India 

iii, 366 and liellew's Notes pp. 182, 471 and 478. 

” Much trouble would have been spared to himself and his translators, if Babur 
had known a lobster-pot. 

3 The fish, it is to be inferred, came down the fall into the pond. 
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are taken in it, because they have no way out. This method 
of catching fish we have .seen nowhere else.^ 


HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED.^ 

(fi. Departure of Mtiqlui and allotment of lands.) 

A few clays after the taking of Kabul, Muqlm asked leave fo 
set off for Qandahar. As he had come out of the town on 
terms and conditions, he was allowed to go to his father (Zu’n- 
nun) and his elder brother (Shah Beg), with all his various 
people, his goods and his valuables, safe and .sound. 

Directly he had gone, the Kabul-country was shared out to 
the Mirzas and the gue.st-beg.s.3 To Jahangir Mirza was given 
Ghazni with its dependencies and appurtenancies ; to Nasir 
Mirza, the Ningnahar tfundn, Mandrawar, Ntir-valley, Kunar, 
Nur-gal (Rock-village?) and Chlghan-saral. To some of the 
begs who had been with us in the guerilla-times and had come 
to Kabul with us, were given villages, fief-fashion.-* Wildyat 1 
itself was not given at all.3 It was not only then that I looked 
with more favour on guest-begs and stranger-begs than I did 
on old .servants and Andijanls ; this I have always done when- 
ever the Most High God has shown me His favour ; yet it is 
remarkable that, spite of thi.s, people have blamed me constantly 
as though I had favoured none but old servants and Andijanls. 
There is a proverb, (Turk!) “ What will a foe not say ? what 
enters not into dream ? " and (Persian) “ A town-gate can be 
shut, a foe's mouth never.” 

■ liurncs and Vifrne dcscrilie a fall 20 miles from Kabul, at “Tangl Gharoi”, 
[below where the Tag-au joir.s the Baran-waler,] to which in their day, Kabulis went 
out for the amusement of catching fish as they try to leap up the fall. Were tliese 
migrants seeking upper waters or were they ciiptives in a fish-pond ? 

“ Elph. MS. f. HI ; W.-i-H. I.O. 215 f. l\(>b and 217 f. y]b\ Mems. p. ISS : 
Mims, i, 318. 

3 mihman-beglSr, an expression first used by Babur here, and due, presumably, to 
accessions from Khusrau Shah’s following. A parallel case is given in Max Muller’s 
Science of Language i, 348 ed. 1871, “Turkman tribes . . . call themselves, not 
subjects, but guests of the Uzbeg Khans.” 

♦ tiyiil-dik in all the Turk! MSS. Ilminsky, de Courteille and Zenker, yi/iil-dik, 
Turki, a fief. 

3 Wilayat khiid keck bTrllmSdi ; W.-i-B. 213 f. I itsb, iyit:\vai dada na shiida and 
217 f. 97^1 Wilayat khud hech dada na shad. By this I underiland that he kept the 
lands of Kabul itself in his own hands. He mentions (f. 350) and GuI badan mentions 
(H.N. f. 40i) his resolve so to keep Kabul. I think he kept not only the fort but 
all lands constituting the Kabul tuman (f. 135^ and note). 
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(6. A levy in grain.) 

Many clans and hordes had come from Samarkand, Qisar 
and Qunduz into the Kabul-country. Kabul is a small country ; 
it is also of the sword, not of the pen ; ' to take in money from 
it for all these tribesmen was impossible. It therefore seemed 
advisable to take in grain, . provision for the families of these 
clans so that their men could ride on forays with the army. 
Accordingly it was decided to levy 3C,000 a.ss-loads ^ of grain 
on Kabul, Ghazni and their dependencies ; we knew nothing 
at that time about the harvests and incomings ; the impost was 
excessive, and under it the country suffered very grievously. 

In those days I devised the Baburi script.3 

(c. Foray on the Hazara) 

A large tribute in horses and sheep had been laid on the 
Sultan Mas'udi Hazaras ; ^ word came a few days after collectors 
had gone to receive it, that the Hazaras were refractory and 
would not give their goods. As these same tribesmen had 
before that come down on the Ghazni and Girdiz roads, we got 
to horse, meaning to take them by surprise. Rifling by the 
Maidan-road, we crossed the Nirkh-pass 5 by night and at the 
Morning-prayer fell upon them near Jal-tu (var. Cha-tu). The 
incursion was not what was wisned.'^ We came back by the 
Tunnel-rock (Sang-i-surakh) ; Jahangir Mirza (there?) took 
leave for Ghazni. On our reaching Kabul, Yar-i-husain, son of 
Darya Khan, coming in from Bhira, waited on me.7 


' Sai/t dftr, gaiamt aimas, i.e. ta.x is taken by force, not paid on a written 
assessment 

’ /’/rar-K/rrr, alxjut 700 lbs.‘\verclupois (Erskinc). Cf. ./j'("«-/-ijWa> j'(Jarrett, it, 394)- 

3 Nisamu d-din Ahmad and Badayuni both mention this script and say that in it 
Babur transcribed a copy of the Qoran for presentation to Makka. Badayfini .says 
it was unknown in his day, the reign of Akbar ( Taiagat-i-aidari, lith. ed. p. 193, 
and Muntakhabit t-iawmkh Bib. Ind. ed. iii, 373). 

< Babur’s route, taken with one given by Raverty (Notes p. 691), allows these 
Hazaras, about whose location Mr. Erskine was uncertain, to be located between the 
Takht-pess(Arghandl-Maidan-Unairoad), on their east, and the Sang-lakh mountains, 
on their west. 

3 The Takhl pass, one on which from times immemorial, toll (nirkh) has been 
taken. 

^ khatir-kh'diah chaptlmadi, which perhaps implies mutual discontent, Babur’s with 
his gains, the Hazaras’ with their losses. As the second Persian translation omits 
the negative, the Memoirs does the same. 

1 Bhira being in Shabpur, this Khan's eUaytt will be the Jeblam. 
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{d. Babur’s first start for Hindustan^ 

When, a few days later, the army had been mustered, persons 
acquainted with the country were summoned and questioned 
about its every side and quarter. Some advised a march to the 
Plain (Dasht) ; ' some approved of Bangash ; some wished to 
go into Hindustan. The discussion found settlement in a move 
on Hindustan. 

It was in the month of Sha'ban (910 AH.-Jan. 1505 AD.), the 
Sun being in Aquarius, that we rode out of Kabul for Hindustan. 
We took the road by Badam-chashma and Jagdallk and reached 
Adin apur in si.x marches. Till that time I had never seen 
a hot country or the Hindu-stan border-land. In Nlngnahar® 
another world came to view, — other gras.ses, other trees, other 
animals, other bird.s, and other manners id customs of clan and 
horde. We were amazed, and truly there was ground for amaze. 

Nasir Mirza, who had gone earlier to his district, waited on 
me in Adinapur. We made .some delay in Adinapur in order 
to let the men from behind join us, also a contingent from the 
clans which had come with us into Kabul and were wintering 
in the Lamghanat .3 All having joined u.s, we marched to below 
Jui-shahi and dismounted at Qush-gumbaz .4 There Nasir Mirza 
asked for leave to .stay behind, saying he would follow in a few 
days after making some sort of provision for his dependants 
and follower-s. Marching on from Qush-gumbaz, when we dis- 
mounted at Hot-.spring (Garm-chashma), a head-man of the 
Gagiani wa.fj brought in, a Fajji^ presumably with his carav^an. 
We took him with us to point out the roads. Crossing Khaibar 
in a march or two, wc dismounted at Jiim.® 

' Babur use.s Persian dasht and Hindi duhJ, plain and liill, for the tracts east and 
west of Mehtar Sulaiman. Tlie first, dasht, stands for Daman (skirt) and Dara-i-jat, 
tile second, duki, indefinitely for the broken lands \ve.st of the main range, but also. 
In one instance for the Diikl [Dugl] district of Qandahar, as will be noted. 

’ f. 132. The JagdiilTk-pass for centuries has separated the districts of Kabul and 
Ningnahar. Forster [Travels ii, 68), making the journey the reverse way, was 
^sensible of the climatic change .some 3m. east of Gandamak. Cf. Wood’s Report I. p. 6. 

These are they whose families Nasir Mirza shepherded out of Kabul later (f. 154, 
f- tS 5 ). 

* Bird’s-dome, opposite the mouth of the Kijnar-water (.S'.sf. JVar, Map p. 64). 

® This word is variou-sly pointed and is uncertain. Mr. Erskine adopted “ Pekhi ”, 
but, on the whole, it may be best to read,, here and on f. 146, Ar. fajj or pers. paj, 
mountain or pass. To do so shews the guide to be one located in the Khaibar-pass, 
a Fajji or Paji. 

‘ mod. Jam-rud (Jam-torrent), presumably. 
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Tales had been told us about Gur-khattri ; ^ it was said to be 
a holy place of the Jogis and Hindus who come from long 
distances to shave their heads and beards there. I rode out at 
once from Jam to visit Bigram,® saw its great tree, 3 and all the 
country round, but, much as we enquired about Gur-khattrl, 
our guide, one Malik Bu-sa‘id Kamari* would say nothing 
about it. When we were almost back in camp, however, he told 
Khwaja Muhammad-amin that it was in Bigram and that he 
had said nothing about it because of its confined cells and 
narrow passages. The Khwaja, having there and then abused 
him, repeated to us what he had said, but we could not go back 
because the road was long and the day far spent. 

{e. Move against Kohdt!) 

Whether to cross the water of Sind, or where else to go, was 
discussed in that camp.3 BaqI Chaghanldni represented that it 
seemed we might go, without crossing the river and with one 
night’s halt, to a place called Kohat where were many rich 
tribesmen ; moreover he brought Kabulis forward who repre- 
sented the matter just as he had done. We had never heard of 
the place, but, as he, my man in great authority, saw it good to 
go to Kohat and had brought forward support of his recom- 
mendation, — this being so ! we broke up our plan of crossing 
the Sind-water into Hindustan, marched from Jam, forded the 
Bara-water, and dismounted not far from the pass {ddhd}t) 
through the Muhammad-mountain {fajj). At the time the 
GaglanI Afghans were located in Parashawar but, in dread of 
our army, had drawn off to the skirt-hills. One of their head- 
men, coming into this camp, did me obeisance ; wc took him, as 

' G. of I. XX, 125 ai.d Cunningham’s Aneienl History i, So. Kabur saw tlie place 
in 925 AH. <f. 232/j). 

“ Cunningham, p. 29. Four ancient sites, not far removed from one another, bear 
this name. Bigram, viz. those near Hupian, Kabul, Jalalabad and Pashawar. 

3 Cunningham, i, 79. 

Perhaps a native of Kamari on the Indus, but kamarl is a word of diverse 
application (index s.».). 

5 The annals of this campaign to the eastward shew that Babur was little of a free 
agent ; that many acts of his own were merciful ; that he sets down the barbarity of 
others as it was, according to his plan of writing (f. 86) ; and that he had with him 
undisciplined robbers of Khusrau Shah’s former following. He cannot be taken as 
having power to command or control the acts of those, his guest-begs and their 
following, who dictated his movements in this disastrous journey, one worse than 
a defeat, says Haidai Miixa, 
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well as the Fajjl, with us, so that, between them, they might 
,•4 point out the roads. We left that camp at midnight, crossed 
Muhammad-fajj at day-rise* and by breakfast-time descended 
on KohM. Much cattle and buffalo fell to our men ; many 
Afghans were taken but I had them all collected and set them 
free. In the Kohat houses corn was found without limit. Our 
foragers raided as far as the Sind-river (darj/d), rejoining us after 
one night’s halt. As what BaqI Chaghdnidni had led us to expect 
did not come to hand, he grew rather ashamed of his scheme. 

When our foragers were back and after two nights in Kohat, 
we took counsel toother as to what would be our next good move, 
and we decided to over-run the Afghans of Bangash and the 
Bannu neighbourhood, then to go l>ack to Kabul, either through 
Naghr (Baghzan ?), or by the Karmul-road (Tochi-valley ?), 

In Kohat, Dar3'a Khan's son, Yar-i-husain, whp had waited 
on me in Kabul made petition, saying, “ If royal orders were 
given me for the^Dilazak,® the Yusuf-zai, and the GagianI, these 
would not go far from my orders if I called up the Padshah’s 
swords on the other side of the water of Sind.” •’ The farman 
he petitioned for being given, he was allowed to go from Kohat. 

(/ March to TMl.) 

Marching out of Kohat, we took the Hangu-road for Bangash. 
Between Kohat and Hangu that road runs through a valley shut 
in on either hand by the mountains. When we entered this 
valley, the Afghans of Kohat and thereabouts who were gathered 
on both hill-skirts, raised their war-cry with great clamour. Our 
then guide, Malik Bu-sa‘id Kamari was well-acquainted with 
the Afghan locations ; he represented that further on there was 
a detached hill on our right, w'here, if the Afghans came down 
to it from the hill-skirt, we might surround and take them. God 
brought it right ! The Afghans, on reaching the place, did come 
down. We ordered one party of braves to seize the neck of 
land between that hill and the mountains, others to move along 

■> 

' For the route here see Masson, L 117 and Colguhoun’s With the Kuram Field- 
force p. 48. 

’ The Ilai. MS. writes this Dilah-zak. 

’ i.e. raised a force in Babur’s name. He took advantage of this farmin in 91 1 ah. 
to kill Baqi Chaghdmani (f. 159^-160). 
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its sides, so inat under attack made from all sides at once, the 
Afghans might be made to reach their doom. Against the all- 
rodnd assault, they could not even fight ; a hundred or two were 
taken, some were brought in alive but of most, the heads only 
were brought. We had been told that when Afghans are power- 
less to resist, they go before their foe with grass between their 
teeth, this being as much as to say, “ I am your cow.” ^ Here 
we saw this custom ; Afghans unable to make resistance, came 
before us with grass between their teeth. Those our men had 
brought in as prisoners were ordered to be beheaded and a pillar 
of their heads was set up in our camp.“ 

Next day we marched forward and dismounted at Hangu, 
where local Afghans had made a sangur on a hill. I first heard 
the word sangur after coming to Kabul where people describe 
fortifying themselves on a hill as making a sangur. Our men 
went straight up, broke into it and cut off a hundred or two of 
insolent Afghan heads. There also a pillar of heads was set up. 

From Hangu we marched, with one night’s halt, t' Til (Thai), 3 
below Bangash ; there also our men went out and raided the 
Afghans near-by ; some of them however turned back rather 
lightly from a sangur^ 

(g. Across country into Bannu^ 

On leaving Til (Thai) we went, without a road, right down 
a steep descent, on through out-of-the-way narrows, halted one 
night, and next day came down into Bannu,® man, horse and 
camel all worn out with fatigue and with most of the booty in 
cattle left on the way. The frequented road must have been 
a few miles to our right ; the one we came by did not seem 

* Of the Yusuf-zal and Ranjit-slngh, Masson says, (i, 141) “The miserable, hunted 
wretches threw themselves on the ground, and placing a blade or tuft of grass in their 
mouths, cried out, “ I am your cow.” This act and explanation, which would have 
saved them from an orthodox Hindu, had no effect with tlie infuriated Sikhs.” This 
form of supplication is at least as old as the days of Firdausi (Erskine, p. 159 n.). 
The Bahir-i-‘ajam is quoted by Vullers as saying that in India, suppliants take straw 
in the mouth to indicate that they are blanch^ and yellow from fear. 

’ This barbarous custom has always prevailed amongst the Tartar conquerors of 
Asia (Erskine). For examples under Timur see Ravertys Notes p. 137. 

3 For a good description of the road from Kohat to Thki see Bellew’s Mission p. 104. 

* F. 88j has Ae same phrase about the doubtful courage of one Sayyidi Qara. 

3 Not to the mod. town of Bannu, [that having been begun only in 1848 ad.] but 
wherever their wrong road brought them out into the Bannu amphitheatre. The 
Survey Map of 1868, No. 15, shevvs the physical features of the wrong route. 
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a riding-road at all ; it was understood to be called the Gosfand- 
Hyar (Sheep-road ), — liydr being Afghani for a road, — because 
sometimes shepherds and herdsmen take their flocks and herds 
by it through those narrows. Most of our men regarded our 
being brought down by that left-hand road as an ill-design of 
Malik Bu-sa‘ld KamarU 

[)i. Bannu and the 'hn-khail country^ 

The Bannu lands lie, a dead level, immediately outside the 
Bangash and Naghr hills, these being to their north. The 
Bangash torrent (the Kuram) comes down into Bannu and 
fertilizes its lands. South(-east) of them are Chaupara and the 
water of Sind ; to their east is Dln-kot ; (south-)west is the Plain 
(Dasht), known also as Bazar and Taq.® The Bannu lands are 
cultivated by the KuranT, Kiwi, Sur, ‘Isa-khail and Nia-zal of 
the Afghan tribesmen. 

After dismounting in Bannu, we heard that the tribesmen in 
the Plain (Dasht) were for resisting and were entrenching 
themselves on a hill to the north. A force headed by Jahangir 
Mirza, went against what seemed to be the Kiwi sangtir, took it 
at once, made general slaughter, cut off and brought in many 
heads. Much white cloth fell into (their) hands. In Bannu 
also a pillar of heads was set up. After the sangur had been 
taken, the Kiwi head-man, Shadi, Khan, came to my presence, 
with grass between his teeth, and did me obeisance. I pardoned 
all the prisoners. 

After we had over-run Kohat, it had been decided that 
Bangash and Bannu should be over-run, and return to Kabul 
made through Naghr or through Farmul. But when Bannu had 
been over-run, persons knowing the country represented that the 
Plain was close by, with its good roads and many people ; so it 
was settled to over-run the Plain and to return to Kabul 
afterwards by way of Farmul.3 

' Perhaps he connived at recovery of cattle by those raided already: 

* Taq is the Tank of Haps ; ^zar was s.w. of it. Tuik for Taq looks to be 
a variant due to nasal utterance (Vigne, p. 77 , p. 203 and Map ; and, as bearing on 
the nasal, in lace. Appendix E). 

^ If return had been made after over-running Bannu, it would have been made by 
the Todil-valley an(| so through Farmol ; if after over-running the Plain, Babur’s 
details shew that the westward turn was meant to be by the Gumal-valley and one of 
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Marching next day, we dismounted at an ‘Isa-khail village on 
that same water (the Kurani) hut, as the villagers had gone into 
the Chaupara hills on hearing of us, we left it and dismounted 
on the skirt of Chaupara. Our foragers went from there into 
the hills, destroyed the ‘Isa-khail saui^ur and came back with 
sheep, herds and cloth. That night the ‘Isa-khail made an 
attack on us but, as good watch was kept all through these 
operations, they could do nothing. So cautious were we that at 
night our right and left, centre and van were just in the way 
they had dismounted, each according to its place in battle, each 
prepared for its own po.st, with men on foot all round the camp, at 
an arrow’s distance from the tents. Every night the army ^vas 
posted in this way and every night three or four of my household 
made the rounds with torches, each in his turn. I for my part 
made the round once each night. Those not at their posts had 
their noses slit and were led round through the army. Jahangir 
Mlrza was the right wing, w'ith BaqI Chaghanianl^ Shcrlm Taghal, 
Sayyid Husain Akbar, and other begs. Mlrza Khfin was the 
left wing, with ‘Abdu’r^razzaq Mlrza, Qasim Beg and other begs. 
In the centre there were no great begs, all were household-beg.s. 
Sayyid Qasim Lord-of-the-gate, was the van, with Baba Aughuli, 
A Ilah-birdi (var. All;Th-quli Pilran), and some other begs. The 
army was in si.x divisions, each of which had its day and night 
on guard. 

Marching from that hi]l-.skirt, our faces set west, we dismounted 
on a waterless plain {gfd) between Bannu and the Plain. The 
soldiers got water here for themselves, their herds and so on, by 
cligying down, from one to one-and-a-half yards, into the dry 
water-course, when water came. Not here only did this happen 
for all the rivers of Hindustan have the peculiarity that water is 
safe to be found by digging down from one to one-and-a-half 
yards in their beds. It is a wonderful provision of God that where, 
except for the great rivers, there are no running-waters,* water 
should be so placed within reach in dry water-courses. 

two routes out of it, still to Faimul ; but the extended match southward to near 
Dara-i-Ghazi Khan made the westward turn be taken through the valley opening at 
Sakht-sawar. 

' This will nuaji, none of the artificial runlets familiar where Babur had lived 
before getting to know Hindustan. 
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We left thcit dry channel next morninfj. Some of our inen, 
riding light, reached \ illage.s of the Plain in the afternoon, raided 
a few, and brought back flocks, cloth and horses bred for trade.’ 
Pack-animal.s and camels and also the braves we had outdi.stanced, 
kept coming into camp all through that night till dawn and on 
till that morrow’s noon. During our stay there, the foragers 
brought in from villages in the l‘lain, mas.scs of sheep and cattle, 
and, from Afghrin traders met rm the road.s, white cloth.s, aromatic 
rxKJts, sugars, tlpnchtiqs^ and horses bred for trade. Hindi (var. 
Mindi) Mu^^hul unherrsed Khwaja Khi/.r Lilhihit, a well-known 
and respected Afghan merchant, cutting off and bringing in his 
head. Once when Sherim Taghai went in the rear of the foragers, 
an Afghan faced him on the road and struck off hi.s index-finger. 

(/. Return made for Kabuli) 

Two roads were heard of a.s leading from where we were to 
Ghazni ; one was the Tunnel-rock (Sang-i-surakh) road, passing 
Birk (Barak) and going on to Farmul ; the other was one along 
the Gumal, which al.so comes out at Farmul but without touching 
Birk (Barak).® A.s during our stay in the Plain rain had fallen 
incessantly, the Gumal was so swollen that it would have been 
difficult to cross at the ford .we came to ; moreover person.s well- 
acquainted with the roads, repre.sented that going by the Gumal 
road, this torrent must be crossed several times, that this was 
always difficult when the waters were so high and that there was 
always uncertainty on the Gupial road. Nothing was settled 
then as to which of these two roads to take ; I expected it to be 
settled next day when, after the drum of departure had sounded, 
we talked it over as we went .3 It was the ‘Id-i-fitr (March 7 th 
1505 AD.) ; while I was engaged in the ablutions due for the 
breaking of the fast, Jahangir Mirza and the begs discussed the 


' sauda-at, perhaps, pack-ponics, perhaps, bred for sale and not for own use. 
Barnes observes that in 1837 Liiham merchants carried precisely the same articles of 
trade as in Babur’s day, 3-32 years earlier (Jteport IX p. 99). 

. * Mr. Erskine thought it probable that the first of these routes went through 

PKaniguram, and the .second through the Ghwaliri-pas.s and along the Gumal. Birk, 
fastness, would seem an appropriate name for Kanigiiram, but, if Babur meant to go 
to Ghazni, he would be off the ordinary Giimal-Ghaznl route in going through Earmiil 
(Aurgiin). Raverty’s Notes give much useful detail about these routes, drawn from 
native sources. For Barak (Birk) see Notes pp. 88, 89 ; Vigne, p. 102. 

3 From this it would seem that the alternative roads were approached by one in 
common. 
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question of the roads. Some-one said that if we were to turn 
the bilP of the Meht^r Sulaiman range, this lying between 
the Plain and the Hill-country {desht u duki),^ we should get 
a level road though it might make the difference of a few marches. 
For this they decided and moved off ; before my ablutions were 
finished the whole army had taken the road and most of it was 
across the Gumal. Not a man of us had ever seen the road ; 
no-one knew whether it w'as long or short ; we started* off just 
on a rumoured word ! 

The Prayer of the ‘Id was made on the bank of the Gumal. 
That year New-year’s Day3 fell close to the ‘Id-i-fitr, there being 
only a few days between ; on their approximation I composed 
the following (Turki) ode : — 

Glad is the Bairam-moon for him who se^s both the face of the Moon and the 
Moon-face of his friend ; 

Sad is the Bairam-moon for me, far away from thy face and from thee.« 

O Babur ! dream of your luck when your Feast is the meeting, your New-year 
the face ; 

For better than that could not be with a hundred New-yeats and Bairams. 

After crossing the Gumal. torrent, we took our way along the 
skirt of the hills, our faces set south. A mile or two further on, 
some death-devoted Afghans shewed themselves on the lower 
edge of the hill-slope. Loose rein, off we went for them ; most 
of them fled but some made foolish stand on rocky-pilesS of the 
foot-hills. One took post on a single rock seeming to have 
a precipice on the further side of it, so that he had not even a way 
of escape. SI. Qull Chundq (One-eared), all in his mail as he was, 
got up, slashed at, and took him. This was one of SI. Qull’s 
deeds done under my own eyes, -which led to his favour and 
promotion.® At another pile of rock, when Qutluq-qadam 
exchanged blows with an Afghan, they grappled and came down 

' tttmshuq, a bird’s bill, used here, as in Selsey-bill, for the naze (nose), or snout, 
the last spur, of a range. 

” Here these words may be common nouns. 

3 Nu-roz, the feast of the old Persian New-year (Ersidne) ; it is the day on which 
the Sun enters Aries. s 

* In the [Turki] Elph. and Hai. MSS. and in some Persian ones, there is a spacJ 
left here as though to indicate a known omission. 

3 iamart, sometimes a cattle-enclosure, which may serve as a sangur. The word 
may stand in one place of its Bahur-n&ma uses for Gum-rahl (R.’s Notes s.fl. Gum- 
rahan). 

* Index s.n. 
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together, a .straight fall of lO to I 2 yard.s ; in the end Qutluq- 
qadam cut off and brought in his mjin's head. Kupuk Beg got 
hand-on-collar with an Afghan at another hill ; both rolled down 
to the bottom ; that head also was brought in. All Afghans 
taken prisoner were set free. 

Marching south through the Plain, and clo.sely skirting Mehtar 
Sulaiman, we came, with three nights’ halt, to a small township, 
called Bilah, on the Sind.-water and dependent on Multan.* The 
villagers cros.sed the water, mostly taking to their boats, but 
some flung themselves in to cross. Some were .seen standing on 
an island in front of Bilah. Most of our men, man and horse in l 
mail, plunged in and crossed to the island ; some were carried 
down, one being Qul-i-aruk (thin slave), one of my servants, 
another the head tent-pitcher, another Jahangir Mirza’s servant, 
Qaitmas Turkman.^ Cloth and things of the baggage {partaldik 
nhna) fell to our men. The villagers all cros.sed by boat to the 
further side of the river ; once there, some of them, trusting to 
the broad water, began to make play with their swords. Qul-i- 
bayazid, the taster, one of our men who had crossed to the island, 
stripped himself and his horse and, right in front of them, 
plunged by himself into the river. The water on that side of 
the island may have been twice or thrice as wide as on ours. 
He swum his horse straight for them till, an arrow’s-flight away, 
he came to a shallow where his weight must have been up-borne, 
the water being as high as the saddle-flap. There he stayed for 
as long as milk takes to boil ; no-one supported him from 
behind ; he had not a chance of support. He made a dash at 
them ; they shot a few arrows at him but, this not checking him, 
they took to flight. To swim such a river as the Sind, alone, 
bare on a bare-backed horse, no-one behind him, and to chase 
off a foe and occupy his ground, was a mightily bold deed 1 He 
having driven the enemy off, other soldiers went over who ; 
returned with cloth and droves of various sorts. Qul-i-bayazid 
had already his place in my favour and kindness on account of 
his good service, and of courage several times shewn ; from the 
cook’s office I had raised him to the royal taster’s ; this time, as 

* Vi^e, p. 241. 

® This name can be translated " He turns not back ” or “ He stops r .'l 
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will be told, I took up a position full of bounty, favour and 
promotion, — in truth he was worthy of honour and advancement. 

Two other marches were made down the Sind -water. Our 
men, by perpetually gallopping off on raids, had knocked up 
their horse.s ; usually u'hat they took, cattle mostly, was not 
worth the gallop ; sometimes indeed in the Plain there had been 
sheep, sometimes one sort of cloth or other, but, the Plain left 
behind, nothing was had but cattle. A mere servant would 
bring in 3 or 400 head during our marches along the Sind-water, 
but every march many more would be left on the road than 
they brought in. 

(j. The zocstzi'ard znarch.) 

Having made three more marches' close along the Sind, we 
left it when we came opposite Pir Kanu’s tomb.® Goinj.; to the 
tomb, we there dismounted. Some of our soldiers having injured 
several of those in attendance on it, I had them cut to pieces. 
It is a tomb on the skirt of one of the Mehtar Sulaiman 
mountains and held in much honour in Hindustan. 

Marching on from Pir Kanu, we dismounted in the (Pawat) 
pass ; ne.xt again in the bed of a torrent in Dukl .3 After we 
left this camp there were brought in as many as 20 to 30 
followers of a retainer of Shah Beg, Fazil Kukulddsh, the 
darogha of SiwI. They had been sent to reconnoitre us but, as 
at that time, we were not on bad terms with Shah Beg, we let 
them go, with horse and arms. After one night’s halt, we 
reached Chutiali, a village of Duki. 

Although our men had constantly gallopped off to raid, both 
before we reached the Sind-water and all along its bank, they 
had not left horses behind, because there had been plenty of green 
food and corn. When, however, we left the river and set our 
faces for Pir Kanu, not even green food was to be had ; a little 
land under green crop might be found every two or thtee 

' i.e. five from Bllah. 

“ Raverty gives the saint’s name as Pir Kanun (Ar. kSnun, listened to). It is the 
well-known Sakhl-sarwar, honoured by Hindus and Muhammadans. (G. of I., xxi, 
390 ; R.’s Aijto p. II and p. 12 and JASB 1853 ; Calcutta Review 1875, Macaulifie's 
art. On the fair at Sakhi-sarwar ; Leech’s Report VII, for the route ; Kkiazinatu 
’l-asfy’S iv, 245. ) 

3 This seems to be the sub-district of Qandahar, Dukl or DugT. 
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marches, but of horse-corn, none. So, beyond the camps 
mentioned, there began the leaving of horses behind. After 
pas.sing Chutiall, my own felt-tent' had to be left from want of 
baggage-beasts. One night at that time, it rained so much, that 
water stood knee-deep in my tent {chadar) ; I watched the night 
out till dawn, uncomfortabl}' sitting on a pile of blankets. 

{k. Bdqi Chaghdnidni s treachery!) 

A few marches further on came Jahangir Mirza, saying, “ I 
have a private rvord for }ou.” When we were in private, he 
said, “ Haqi Chaghamdui came and said to me, ‘ You make the 
Padshah cross the water of Sind with 7, 8, 10 persons, then 
make yourself Padshah.’ ” Said I, “ What others are heard of as 
consulting with him?” S<aid he, “It was but a moment ago 
Bfiql Beg spoke to me ; I know no more.” Said I, “ Find out 
who the others are ; likely enough Sayyid Husain Akbar and 
SI. ‘All the page are in it, as well as Khusrau Shah’s begs and 
braves.” Here the Mirza really behaved very well and like 
a blood-relation : what he now did was the counterpart of what 
I had done in Kahmard/ in this .same ill-fated mannikin’s other 
scheme of treachery.3 

'On dismounting after the nc.xt march, I made Jahangir Mirza 
lead a body of well-mounted men to raid the Aughans (Afghans) 
of that neighbourhood. 

Many men’s horses were now left behind in each camping- 
ground, the day coming when as many a.s 2 or 300 were left. 
Braves of the first rank went on foot ; Sayyid Mahmud 
Aiighidqchi, one of the best of the household-braves, left- his 
horses behind and walked. In this state as to horses we went 
all the rest of the way to Ghazni. 

Three or four marches further on, Jahangir Mirza plundered 
some Afghans and brought in a few sheep. 

,(/. The Ab-i-istdda!) 

When, with a few more marches, we reached the Standing- 
water {Ab-i-istddei) a wonderfully large sheet of water presented 

* khar-gahy a folding tent on lattice frame-work, perhaps a khibitka. 

~ It may be more correct to write Kah-mard, as the Hai. MS. does and to under- 
stand in the name a reference to the grass(<t<7.i)-yielding capacity of the place. 

3 ^. 121 . 
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itself to view ; the level lands on its further side could not be 
seen at all ; its water seemed to join the sky ; the higher land 
and the mountains of that further side looked to hang between 
Heaven and Earth, as in a mirage. The waters there gathered 
are said to be tho.se of the spring-rain floods of the Kattawaz- 
plain, the Zurmut-valley. and the Qara-bagh meadow of the 
Ghazni-torrent, — floods of the spring-rain.s, and the over-plus' of 
the summer-ri.se of .stream.s. 

When within two miles of the Ab-i-istada, we saw a wonderful 
thing, — something as reel as the rose of the dawn kept shewing 
and vanishing between the .sky and the water. It kept coming 
and going. When we got quite clo.se we learned that what 
seemed the cause were flocks of geese,® not lo.ooo, not jc.ooo 
in a flock, but gee.se innumerable which, when the mass of i.'irds 
flapped their wings in flight, .sometimes shewed red. fcatiicrs, 
sometimes not. Not only was this bird there in countles.s 
numbers, but birds of every .sort. Eggs lay in masses on the 
shore. When two Afghans, come there to collect eggs, saw us, 
they went into the water half a kurok (a mile). Some of our 
men following, brought them back. As far as they went the 
water was of one depth, up to a horse’s belly ; it seemed not to 
lie in a hollow, the country being flat. 

W'e dismounted at the torrent coming down to tne Ab-i-istiida 
from the plain of Kattawaz. The .se' eral olher times we have 
passed it, we have found a dr}- chanmfl with no water whatever,^ 
but this time, there was so much water, from the spring-rains, 
that no ford could be found. 7'he water was' not \'ery broad 
but very deep. Horses and camels were made to swim it ; some 
of the baggage was hauled over with ropes. Having got across, 
we went on through Old Nani and Sar-i-dih to Ghazni where 
for a few days Jahangir Mirzil was our host, setting food before 
us and offering his tribute. 

' This may mean, what irrigation has not used. 

- Mr. Erskine notes tliat the description would lead us to imagine a flock of 
flamingoes. Masson found the lake filled with red-legged, white fowl (i, 262) ; these 
and also what Babur saw, may have been the China-goose which has body and neck 
white, head and tail russet (Bellew's Mission p. 402). Broadfoot seems to have visited 
the lake when migrants were few, and through this to have been led to adverse 
comment on Babur’s accuracy ,p. 350). 

3 The usual dryness of the bed may have resulted from the irrigation of much land 
some 12 miles from Ghazni. 
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(m. Return to Kabul,) 

That year most waters came down in flood. No ford was 
found through the water of Dih-i-yaq‘ub.‘ For this reason we 
went straight on to Kamari, through the Sajawand-pass. At 
Kamarl I had a bor.< fashioned in a pool, brought and set on the 
Dih-i-yaq‘ub-water in front of Kamarl. In this all our people 
were put over. 

We reached Kabul in the month of Zu’l-hijja (May 1505 AD.).® 
A few days earlier Sayyid Yusuf Aiighldqcht had gone to God’s 
mercy through the pains of coiic. 

(«. Misconduct of Ndsir 

It has been mentioned that at Qush-gumbaz, Nasir Mirza 
asked leave to stay behind, saying that he would follow in a few 
days after taking something from his district for his retainers 
and followers .3 But having left us, he sent a force against the 
people of Nur-valley, they having done something a little 
refractory. The difficulty of moving in that valley owing to the 
strong position of its fort and the rice-cultivation of its lands, 
has already been described.^ The Mirza’s commander, Fazli, in 
ground so impracticable and in that one-road tract, instead of 
safe-guarding his men, scattered them to forage. Out came the 
valesmen, drove the foragers off, made it impossible to the rest 
to keep their ground, killed some, captured a mass of others 
and of horse.s, — preci.sely what woitld happen to any army 
chancing to be under such a person as Fazll ! Whether because 
of this affair, or whether from want of heart, the Mirza did not 
follow us at all ; he stayed behind. 

Moreover Ayub’s sons, Yusuf and Bahlul (Begchik), more 
seditious, silly and arrogant persons than w hom there may not 
exist, — to whom I had given, to Yusuf Alangar, to Bahlul ‘All- 
shang, they like Nasir Mirza, were to have taken something from 
their districts and to have come on with him, but, he not coming, 

’ This is the Luhugur (Logar) water, knee-deep in winter at the ford but spreading 
in flood with the spring-rains. Babur, not being able to cross it for the direct roads 
into Kabul, kept on along its left bank, crossing it eventually at the Ivamarl of maps, 
s.e. of Kabul. 

° This disastrous expedition, full of privation and loss, had occupied some four 
months (T.R. p.' 20 i), 

® f. I4S^. 


* f. 133 ^ and Appendix F. 
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neither did they. All that winter they were the companion.s of 
his cups and .social pleasures. They also over-ran the TarkalanI 
Afghans in it.‘ With the on-coming heats, the Mirza made 
march off the families of the clan.s, outsidc-tribe.s and hordes who 
had wintered in Ningnahilr and the Lamghanfit, driving them like 
sheep before him, with all their goods, as far as the Baran-water.® 

(<>. Affairs of Badakhsiui}!.) 

While Nasir Mirza was in camp on the Baran-watcr, he heard 
that the Badakhshis were united against the Auzbegs and had 
killed some of them. 

Mere are tlie particulars : — When Shaibaq Khan had given 
Ounduz to Qambar Bi and gone himself to Khwiirizm^ ; Oarnbar 
Bi, in order to conciliate the liadakhshis, .sent them a son of 
Muhammad-i-makhdumi. Mahmud by name, but Mubaeak Shfih, 
— whose ancestors are heard of as begs of the Bt dakhshan 
Shahs, — having ui)lifted his own head, and cut off Mahmud’s and 
tlio.se of some Auzbegs, made him.self fast in the fort once known 
as Shaf-tiwar but re-named by him Qila‘-i-zafar. Moreover, in 
Rustaq Muhammad qtlrc/ii, an armourer of Khusrau Shah, then 
occupying Khamalangiin, slew Shaibaq Khan’s sadr and .some 
Auzbegs and made that place fast. Zubair of Ragh, again, 
whose forefathers also will have been begs of the Badakhshfm 
• Shah.s, uprose in Ragh.-* Jahangir Turkman, again, a .servant 
of Khusrau Shah’s Wall, collected some of the fugitive .soldiers 
and tribesmen W'ali had left behind, and with them withdrew 
into a fastness.s 

Nasir Mirza, hearing the.se various items of news and spurred 
on by the instigation of a few silly, .short-sighted persons to 
covet Badakhshan, marched along the Shibr-tu and .Ab-dara 
road, driving like sheep before him the familie.s of the men who 
had come into Kabul from the other side of the Amu.® 

' 'I’liey were located in Mandravvar in 926 AH. (f. 251). 

’ Tliis was done, riianife.stl}-, with the design of drawing after the families their 
fighting men, then away with ISahur. 

f. i6j. Shaihac) Khan besieged Chin Suft, SI. Husain Mirza’s man in Khwarizm 
(T.R. p. 204 ; Slialham-iiiinia, \’amlR;ry, Table of Contents and note S9). 

Survey Map 1S89, .Sadda. The Ragh-water flows n.w. into the 0.xu5 (Amu). 

5 hirk, a mountain strongliold ; cf. f. I49(i note to Birk (Barak). 

^ They were thus driven on from the Baran-water (f. lS4^)w 
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A {fairs sf Khusrau Shah.) 

At ;he t:nie Khusrau Shah and Ahmad-i-qasim were in flight 
from Ajar for Khurasan,* they meeting in with Bad'i'u’z-zaman 
Mirza .iri l i:'u’r;-'iun Beg, all went on together to the presence of 
SI. Mir.;a in Hen. All had long been foes of his; all 

had behave'' unmannerly to him ; what brands had they not set 
on his hca. r ! Yet all now went to him in their distress, and all 
went divojgh ne. For it is not likely they would have seen 
him if i hcvii .iCt made Khusrau Shah helpless by parting him 
from h's f.nlcw ing, and if I had not taken Kabul from Zu’n’nun’s 
son, Maq-rn. iladi'u’z-zaman Mirza himself was as dough in the i 
hands of the rest ; beyond their word he could not go. SI. Husain 
Mirza took up a gracious attitude towards one and all, mentioned 
no-one’s lai.stieed.s, even made them gifts. 

Shcvtly 'he'r arrival Khu.srau Shah asked for leave to go 
to hi.s own saying, “ If I go, I shall get it all into my 

hands." .'i.s iit riad reached Heri without equipment and without 
resouices, they fmessed a little about his leave. He became 
importunate ..Muhammad Baranduq retorted roundly on him 
'vith, " WJion j'uu had 30,000 men behind you and the whole 
country in ^o'lr iiand."', what did you effect against the Auzbeg ? 
What will you do now with your 500 men and the Auzbegs in 
posses.sion ? ” He added a little good advice in a few sensible 
word.s, but all is in vain because the fated hour of Khusrau 
Shah’s death was near. Leave was at last given because of his 
importunity ; Khusrau Shah with his 3 or 400 followers, went 
.straight into the borders of Dahanah. There as Nasir Mirza 
had just gone across, these two met. 

Now the Badakhshi chiefs had invited only the Mirza ; they 
had not invited Khusrau Shah. Try as the Mirza did to persuade 
Khusrau Shah to go into the hill-country,® the latter, quite 
understanding the whole time, would not consent to go, his own 
idea being that if he marched under the Mirza, he would get the I 
country into his own hands. In the end, unable to agree, each 
of them, near Ishkimish, arrayed his following, put on mail, drew 
out to fight,and — departed. Nasir Mirza went on forBadakhshan ; 
Khusrau Shah after collecting a disorderly rabble, good and bad 

. ' ‘ f. u6b. ^ piesumably. 
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of some 1,000 persons, went, with the intention of laying siege 
to Qunduz, to Khwaja Char-taq, one or two ytgitach outside it. 

{q. Death of Khusrau Shah.) 

At the time Shaibaq Khan, after overcoming Sultan Ahmad 
Tambal and Andijan, made a move on Hisar, his Honour 
Khusrau Shah^ flung away his country (Qunduz and Hisar) 
vf’lthout a blow struck, and saved himself. Thereupon Shaibaq 
Khan went to Hisar in which were Sherim the page and a few 
good braves. They did not surrender- Hisar, though their 
honourable beg had flung his country away and gone off ; they 
made Hisar fast. The siege of Hisar Shaibaq Khan entrusted to 
Hamza SI. and Mahdi Sultan,® went to Qunduz, gave Qunduz to 
his younger brother, Mahmud Sultan and betook himself without 
delay to Khwarizm against Chin Sufi. But as, before he reached 
Samarkand on his way to Khwarizm, he heard of the death in 
Qunduz of his brother, Mahmud Sultan, he gave that place to 
Qambar Bi of Marv.3 

Qambar Bi was in Qunduz when Khusrau Shah went against 
it ; he at once sent off galloppers to summon Hamza SI. and the 
others Shaibaq Khan had left behind. Hamza SI. came himself 
as far as the sarai on the Amu bank where he put his sons and 
begs in command of a force which went direct against Khusrau 
5hah. There was neither fight nor flight for that fat, little man ; 
Mamza Sultan’s men unhorsed him, killed his sister’s son, 
Ahmad-i-qasim, Sherim the page and several good braves. Him 
they took into Qunduz, there struck his head off and from there 
sent it to Shaibaq Khan in Khwarizm. 

(r. Conduct in Kabul of Khusrau Shah's retainers.) 

Just as Khusrau Shah had said they would do, his former 
retainers and followers, no sooner than he marched against 

■ Here “ Hi- Honour” translates Babur’s clearly ironical honorific plural. 

“ These two sultans, almost always mentioned in alliance, may be Timiirids by ' 
maternal descent (Index s.nn.). So far I have found no direct statement of their 
parentage. My husband has shewn me what may be one indication of it, z'la. that 
two of the uncles of Shaibaq Khan (whose kinsmen the sultans seem to be), Quj-kunji 
and Sliinjak, were sons of a daughter of the Timurid Auliigh Beg Samarkandi 
(H.S. ii, 318). Su Vambery’s Bukhara p. 248 note. 

3 For the deaths of Tambal and Mahmud, mentioned in the above summary of 
Shaibaq Khan’s actions, see the Shaibani-nama, Vambery, p. 323. 

♦ H.S. ii, 323, for Khusrau Shah’s character and death. 
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Qunduz, changed in their demeanour to me,' most of them 
marching off to near Khwaja-i-riwaj.® The greater number of 
the men in my .service had been in his. The Mughuls behaved 
well, taking up a po.sition of adherence to me.3 On all this the 
news of Khusrau Shah’s death fell like water on fire ; it put 
his men out. 

• f. 124- 

’ Kliwiijn-iir-the-rhubarli, presumably a shrine near rhubarb-grounds (i. 129^). 

3 yakshi barcU'iar, lit. went well, a common expression in the Babur-ttama, of which 
the reverse statement \s yamanhk hita bardi (f. 163). Some Persian MSS. make the 
Mughuls disloyal but this is not only in opposition to the Turk! text, it is a redundant 
statement since if disloyal, they are included in Babur’s previous statement, as being 
Khusrau Shah’s retainers. What might call for comment in Mughuls would be loyalty 
to Babur. 
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(a. Death of Qutluq-nigar Khanim^ 

In the month of Muharram my mother had fever. Blood 
was let without effect and a Khurasanf doctor, known as Sayyid 
Tabib, in accordance with the Khurasan practice, gave her 
water-melon, but her time to die must have come, for on the 
Saturday after six days of illness, she went to God’s mercy. 

On Sunday I and Qasirti Kukuidash conveyed her to the 
New-year’s Garden on the mountain-skirt^ where Aulugh Beg 
Mirza had built a house, and there, with the permission of his 
j heirs, 3 we committed her to the earth. While we were mourning 
/ for her, people let me know about (the death of) ;n)' younger 
Khan dada Alacha Khan, and my grandmother /•.isan-daulat 
Begim.-* Close upon Khanim’s Fortieth^ arrived from Khurasan 
Shah Begim the mother of the Khans, together with my maternal- 
aunt Mihr-nigar Khanim, formerly of SI. Ahmad Mirza’s Art/ww, 
and Muhammad Husain Ktirkan Dughlat^ Lament broke out 
afresh ; the bitterness of these partings was extreme. When 
the mourning-rites had been observed, food and victuals set out 
for the poor and destitute, the Qoran recited, and prayers offered 
for the departed souls, we steadied ourselves and all took heart 
again. 

[]b. A futile start for Qandahdr.) 

When set free from these momentous duties, we got an army 
to horse for Qandahar under the strong insistance of Baqi 

’ Elph. MS. f. i2iA : W.-i-B. 1 . 0 . 215 f. 126 and 217 f. io 64 ; Mems. p. 169- 

* tagk-damanaii, presamably the Koh-daman, and the garden will thus be the one 
off. 136*. 

> If these heirs were descendants of Auhigh Beg M. one would be at hand in 
‘Abdu’r-razzaq, then a boy, and another, a daughter, was the wife of Muqim Arghim. 
As Mr. Fibkine notes, Musalmans ate most scrupulous not to bury their dead in 
ground gained by violence or wrong. 

The news of Ahmad’s death was belated ; he died some 1 3 months earlier, in the 
end of 9°9 ah. and in Eastern Turkistan. Perhaps details now arrived. 

5 i.e. the fortieth day of mourning, when alms are given. 

‘ Of those arriving, the first would find her step-daughter dead, the second her 
sister, the third, his late wife’s sister (T.R. 196). 
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Chaghdntdni. At the start I went to Qush-nadir (var. nawar) 
where on dismounting I got fever. It was a strange sort of 
illness for whenever with much trouble I had been awakened, 
my eyes closed again in sleep. In four or five days I got 
quite well. 

{c. An earthquake?) 

At that time there was a great earthquake^ such that most of 
the ramparts of forts and the walls of gardens fell down ; houses 
were levelled to the ground in towns and villages and many 
> persons lay dead beneath them. Every house fell in Paghman- p 
village, and 70 to 80 strong heads-of-houses lay dead under 
their walls. Between Pagh-man and Beg-tut“ a piece of ground, 
a good stone-throw 3 wide may-be, slid down as far as an 
arrow’s-flight ; where it had slid springs appeared. On the 
road between Istarghach and Maidan the ground was so broken 
up for 6 to 8 yighdch (36-48 m.) that in some places it rose as 
high as an elephant, in others sank as deep ; here and there 
people were sucked in. When the Earth quaked, dust rose from 
the tops of the mountains. Nuru’l-lah the tambourchi * had 
been playing before me ; he had two instruments with him and 
at the moment of the quake had both in his hands ; so out of 
his own control was he that the two knocked against each other. 
Jahangir Mirza was in the porch of an upper-room at a house 
built by Aulugh Beg Mirza in Tipa' ; when the Earth quaked, 
he let himself down and was not hurt, but the roof fell on 
some-one with him in that upper-room, presumably one of his 
own circle ; that this person was not hurt in the least must have ' 
been solely through God’s mercy. In llpa most of the houses 
were levelled to the ground. The Earth quaked 33 times on 
the first day, and for a month afterwards used to quake two or 
three times in the 24 hours. The begs and soldiers having been 

* This win be the earthquake felt in Agia on Safar 310 911 AH. (July 5th 1505 ad. 
Eiddne’s Hiitmry of India i, 229 note). Cf. Elliot and Dowson, iv, 465 and v, 99. 

’ Raverly’s JVotes p. 690. 

* Hr kUta task atimiy var. bash atimi. If task be ti|^t, the reference will 
probably be to the throw of a catapult 

* Here almost certainly, a drummer, because there were two tambours and because 
also E^bur uses ‘ai«S & gkachakt for the other meanings of (amboitrcki, latest and 
guitarist The word has fpund its way, as tambottrgi, into Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 
(Canto ii, hixii. H.B.). 
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ordered to repair the breaches ipade in the towers and ramparts 
of the fort (Kabul), everything was made good again in 20 days 
or a month by their industry and energy. 

{d. Campaign against Qaldt-i-ghilsai.) 

Owing to my illne.ss and to the earthquake, our plan of going 
to Qandahar had fallen somewhat into the background. The 
illness left behind and the fort repaired, it was taken up again. 
We were undecided at the time we dismounted below Shniz' 
whether to go to Qandahar, or to over-run the hills and plains. 
Jahangir Mirza and the begs having assembled, counsel was 
taken and the matter found settlement in a move on Oalat. On 
this move Jahangir Mirza and Baqi Chaghaniani insisted strongly. 

At Tazl“ there was word that Sher-i-‘ali the page with Kichik 
Baqi Diwana and others had thoughts of desertion ; all were 
arrested ; Sher-i-‘ali was put to death because he had given clear 
.signs of disloyalty and mi.sdoing both while in my service and 
not in mine, in this country and in that country .3 The others 
were let go with loss of horse and arms. 

On arriving at Qalat we attacked at once and from all sides, 
without our mail and without siege-appliances. As has been 
mentioned in this History, Kichik K’twaja, the elder brother of 
Khwaja Kalan, was a most daring brave ; he had used his sword 
in my presence several times ; he now clambered up the south- 
west tower of Qalat, was pricked in the eye with a spear when 
almost up, and died of the wound two or three days after the 
place was taken. Here that Kichik Baqi Diwana who had been 
arrested when about to desert with Sher-i-‘aii the page, expiated 
his ba.sene.ss by being killed with a stone when he went under 
the ramparts. One or two other men died also. Fighting of 
this sort went on till the Afternoon Prayer when, just as our 
men were worn-out with the struggle and labour, those in the 
fort asked for peace and made surrender. Qalat had been given 
by Zu’n-nun Arghun to Muqim, and in it now were Muqlm’s 
retainers, Farrukh Arghun and Qara Bilut (Afghan). When 
they came out with their swords and quivers hanging round 
’ mbul'Ghazni road (R.’s Notes index r,».). 

^ var. Yaii. Tazi is on the Ghaznl-Qalat-i-ghilzai road (R.’s Notes, Appendix p. 46)- 
3 i.e. in Kabul and in the Trans-Himalayao country. 
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their necks, we forgave their offences.' It was not my wish to 
reduce this high family “ to great .straits ; for why? Because if 
we did so when such a foe as the Auzbeg was at our side, what 
would be said by those of far and near, who saw and heard ? 

As the move on Qalat had been made under the insistance of 
Jahangir Mirza and Baqi Cliaghaniani, it was now made over to 
the Mirza’s charge. He would not accept it ; BaqI also could 
give no good answer in the matter. So, after such a storming 
and assaulting of Qalat, its capture was useless. 

We went back to Kabul after over-running the Afghans ol 
Sawa-sang and Ala-tagh on the south of Qalat. 

The night we dismounted at Kabul I went into the fort ; 
my tent and stable being in the Char-bagh, a Khirilchi thief 
going into the garden, fetched out and took away a bay horse 
of mine with its accoutrements, and my khachar.^ 

(a Death of Baqi Ckaghaniam^ 

From the time Baqi Chagkantani joined me on the Amu-bank, 
no man of mine had had more trust and authority.^ If a word 
were said, if an act were done, that word was his word, that act, 
his act. Spite of this, he had not done me fitting service, nor 
had he shewn me due civility. Quite the contrary ! he had 
done things bad and unmannerly. Mean he was, miserly and 
malicious, ill-tongued, envious and cross-natured. So miserly 
was he that although when he left Tlrmiz, with his family and 
possessions, he may have owned 30 to 40,000 sheep, and 
although those masses of sheep used to pass in front of us at 
every camping-ground, he did not give a single one to our bare 

' These will be those against Babur’s suzerainty done by their defence of Qalat 
for Muqim. 

= tabaqa, dynasty. By using this word Babur shews recognition of high birth. It is 
noticeable that he usually writes of an Arghun chief either simply as “Beg” or 
without a title. This does not appear to imply admission of equality, since he styles 
even his brothers and sisters Mirza and Begim ; nor does it shew familiarity of inter- 
course, since none seems to have existed between him and Zu’n-niin or Muqim. That 
he did not admit equality is shewn on f. zo 8 . The T.R. styles Zu n-nun “ Mirza”, 
a title by which, as also by Shah, his descendants are found styled (A.-i-a. 
Blochmann, r.».). 

3 Turk! khachar is a camel or mule used for carrying personal effects, The word 
has been read by some scribes as kkanjar, dagger. 

'* In 910 AH. he had induced Babur to come to KIbul instead of going into Khurasan 
(H.S. iii, 319 ) ; in the same year he dictated the march to Kohat, and the rest of that 
disastrous travel. His real name was not Baqi but Muhammad Baqir (H.S. iii, 311 ). 
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braves, tortured as they were by the pangs of hunger : at last in 
Kah-mard, he gave 50 ! 

Spite of acknowledging me for his chief {padshaK), he had 
nagarets beaten at his own Gate. He was sincere to none, had 
regard for none. What revenue there is from Kabul (town) 
comes from the tamglia ^ ; the whole of this he had, together 
with the iittr^ifAa-ship in Kabul and Panjhir, the Gadai (var. Kidi) 
Hazara, and kushluk^ and control of the Gate .3 With all this 
favour and finding, he was not in the least content ; quite the 
reverse ! What medley of mischief he planned has been told ; 
we had taken not the smallest notice of any of it, nor had we 
cast it in his face. He was always asking for leave, affecting 
scruple at making the request. We used to acknowledge the 
scruple and excuse ourselves from giving the leave. This 
would put him down for a few days ; then he would ask again. 
He went too far with his affected scruple and his takings of 
leave! Sick were we too of his conduct and his ch- lacter. We 
gave the leave ; he repented asking for it and began to agitate 
against it, but all in vain I He got written down and .sent to 
me, “ His Highness made compact not to call me to account till 
nine‘* misdeeds had issued from me." I answered with a reminder 
of eleven successive faults and sent this to him through Mulla 
Baba of Pashaghar. He submitted and was allowed to go 
towards Hindustan, taking his family and possessions. A few 
of his retainers escorted him through Khaibar and returned ; he 
joined Baqi Gagtam s caravan and crossed at Nil-ab. 

Darya Khan’s son, Yar-i-husain was then in Kacha-kot,s 
having drawn into his service, on the warrant of the farman 
taken from me in Kohat, a few Afghans of the Dilazak (var. 
Dilah-zak) and Yusuf-zai and also a few Jats and Gujurs.® 
With these he beat the roads, taking toll with might and main. 


’ These transit or custom duties ate so called because the dutiable articles are 
stamped with a tamghd., a wooden stamp. 

‘ Perhaps this word is an equivalent of Persian gtsht, a tax on cattle and beasts 
of burden. 

3 Baqi was one only and not the head of the Lords of the Gate. 

* The choice of the number nine, links on presumably to the mystic value attached 
to it e.^. Tarkhans had nine privileges ; gifts were made by nines. 

5 It is near Hasan-abdal (A. i-A. Jarrett, ii, 324). 

® For^the farman, f. 146^ ; for Gujurs, G. of I. 
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Hearing about Baqi, he blocked the road, made the whole party 

prisoner, killed Baqi and took his wife. 

We our.selve.s had let Baqi go without injuring him, but his 

own misdeeds rose up against him ; his own acts defeated him. 

Leave thou to Late the man who does thee wrong ; 

Kor Late is an avenging servitor. 

(/. Attack on the Turkman Hazaras.) 

That winter we just sat in the Char-bagh till snow had fallen 
once or twice. 

The Turkman Hazaras, since we came into Kabul, had done 
a variety of insolent things and had robbed on the roads. We 
thought therefore of over-running them, went into the town to 
Aulugh Beg Mirza’s house at the Bustan-sarai, and thence rode 
out in the month of Sha'ban (Feb. 1 506 Al>.). 

We raided a few Hazaras at Jangllk, at the mouth of the 
Dara-i-khush (Happy -valley).' Some were in a cave near the 
valley-mouth, hiding perhap.s. Shaikh Darwish Kukuldash went 

(Authot’s naU on Shaikh DanuUh. ) He had been with me in the guerilla- 
times, was Master-armourer [fur-iogi), drew a strong bow and shot a good shaft. 

incautiously right (au^) up to the cave-mouth, was shot {auqlab) 
in the nipple by a Hazara inside and died there and then {auq)? 

As most of the Turkman Hazaras seemed to be wintering 
inside the Dara-i-khush, we marched against them. 

The valley is shut in,3 by a mile-long gully stretching inwards 
from its mouth. The road engirdles the mountain, having 
a straight fall of some 50 to 60 yards below it and above it 
a precipice. Horsemen go along it in single-file. We passed 
the gully and went on through the day till between the Two 
Prayers (3 p.m.) without meeting a single person. Having spent 
the night somewhere, we found a fat cameH belonging to the 
Hazaras, had it killed, made part of its flesh into kababs^ and 

' w. Khwesh. Its water flows into the Ghur-bund stream ; it seems to be the 
Daia-i-Turkman of Stanford and the Survey Maps both of which mark Janglik. For 
Hazara turbulence, f. 135 ^ and note. 

* The repetition of au^ in this sentence can hardly be accidental. 

3 tour [dani}, which I take to be Turk!, round, complete. 

* Three of the TurkI text write iir simiziuq titvah ; but the two Persian 

translations have yak shuturluq farbih, a shuturlOq being a baggage-camel with little 
hair (Erskine). 

s brochettes, meat cut into large mouthfuls, spitted and roasted. 

18 
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cooked part in a ewer {aftdb). Such good camel-flesh had never 
been tasted ; some could not tell it from mutton. 

Next day we marched on for the Hazara winter-camp. At 
the first watch (9 a.m.) a man came from ahead, saying that the 
Hazaras had blocked a ford in front with branches, checked our 
men and were fighting. That winter the snow lay very deep ; 
to move was difficult except on the road. The swampy meadows 
{(uk-af)') along the .stream were all frozen ; the stream could only 
be crossed from the road because of snow and ice. The Hazaras 
had cut many branches, put them at the exit from the water and 
were fighting in the valley-bottom with horse and foot or raining 
arrows down from either side. 

Muhammad ‘Aii Afubashshir^ Beg one of out mo.st daring 
braves, newly promoted to the rank of beg and well worthy of 
favour, went along the branch-blocked road without his mail, 
was shot in the belly and instantly surrendered liis life. . As 
we had gone forward in haste, most of us were not in mail. 
Shaft after shaft flew by and fell ; with each one Yusuf’s Ahmad 
.said anxiously, “ Bare® like this you go into it ! I have seen 
two arrows go close to your head ! ” Said I, “ Don’t fear ! 
Many as good arrows as the.se have flown past my head ! ” So 
much said, Qasim Beg, his men in full accoutrement , 3 found 
a ford on our right and crossed. Before their charge the Hazaras 
could make no stand ; they fled, swiftly pursued and unhorsed 
one after the other by tho.se just up with them. 

In guerdon for this feat Bangash was given to Qasim Beg. 
Hatim the armourer having been not bad in the affair, was 
promoted to Shaikh Darwish’s office of qnr-begi. Baba Quh’s 
Kipik {sic) also went well forward in it, so we entrusted Muh. 
‘All Alubashshit^ s office to him. 

SI. Quli Chunaq (one-eared) started in pursuit of the Hazaras 
but there was no getting out of the hollow because of the snow. 

5 . h'or my own part I just went with these braves. 

Near the Hazara winter-camp we found many sheep and 
herds of horses. I myself collected as many as 4 to 500 sheep 

‘ Perhaps he was officially an announcer ; the word means also bearer of good news. 

= yilimj/;, without mail, as in the common phrase yigit yiliing, a bare brave. 

3 aupchtn, of horse and man (f. i I3i and note). 
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and from 20 to 25 horses. SI. Quli Chunaq and two or three of 
my per.sonal .servants were with me. I have ridden in a raid 
twice’ ; this was the first time ; the other was when, coming in 
from Khurasan (912 AH.), we raided these .same Turkman 
Hazaras. Our foragers brought in masses of sheep and horses. 
The Hazara wives and their little children had gone off up the 
snowy slopes and stayed there ; we were rather idle and it was 
getting late in the day ; .so we turned back and dismounted in 
their very dwellings. Deep indeed was the snow that winter ! 
Off the road it was up to a horse’s qaptal,^ so deep that the 
night-watch was in the .saddle all through till shoot of dawn. 

Going out of the valley, we spent the next night just inside 
the mouth, in the Hazara winter-quarters. Marching from there, 
we dismounted at Jangllk. At Janglik Yarak Taghai and other 
late-comers were ordered to take the Hazaras who had killed 
Shaikh Darwish and who, luckle.ss and death-doomed, seemed 
still to be in the cave. Yarak Taghai and his band by sending 
smoke into the cave, took 70 to 80 Hazaras who mostly died by 
the sword. 

{g. Collection of the Nijr-au tribute.) 

On the way back from the Hazara expedition we went tc 
the Ai-tugh(ii neighbourhood below Baran 3 in order to collect 
the revenue of Nijr-au. Jahangir Mirza, come up from Ghazni, F 
waited on me there. At that time, on Ramzan 13th (Feb. 7th) 
such .sciatic-pain attacked me that for 40 days some-one had 
to turn me over from one side to the other. 

Of the (seven) valleys of the Nijr-waterthe Pichkan- valley, — 
and of the villages in the Pichkan-valley Ghain, — and of Chain 
its head-man Hu.sain Ghaini 'm particular, together with his elder 
and younger brethren, were known and notorious for obstinacy 
and daring. On this account a force was sent under Jahangir 
Mirza, Qasim Beg going too, which went to Sar-i-tiip (Hill-top), 
stormed and took a sangur and made a few meet their doom. 

‘ Manifestly Babur means that he twice actually helped to collect the booty. 

* This is that part of a horse covered by the two side-pieces of a Turki saddle, from 
which .the side-arch springs on either side (Shaw). 

3 Biran-ning ayaskt. Except the river I have found nothing railed Baran ; the 
village marked Baian on the French Alap would suit the position ; it is n.e. of Char- 
vak-kalr (f. 184 ^ note). 
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Because of the sciatic pain, people made a sort of litter 
for me in which they carried me along the bank of the Baran 
and into the town to the Bustan-saraT. There I stayed for 
a few days ; before that trouble was over a boil came out on 
my left cheek ; this was lanced and for it I also took a purge. 
When relieved, I went out into the Char-bagh. 

(h. Misconduct of Jahangir Mirzd.) 

At the time Jahangir Mirza waited on me, Ayub’s sons 
Yusuf and Buhlul, who were in his service, had taken up a 
strifeful and seditious attitude towards me ; so the Mirza was 
not found to be what he had been earlier. In a few days 
he marched out of Tipa in his mail,' hurried back to Ghazni, 
there took Nani, killed some of its people and plundered all. 
After that he marched off with whatever men he had, through 
the Hazaras,® his face set for Bamian. God knows that nothing 
had been done by me or my dependants to give him ground 
for anger or reproach ! What was heard of later on as perhaps 
explaining his going off in th6 way he did, was this ; — When 
Qasim Beg went with other begs, to give him honouring 
meeting as he came up from Ghazni, the Mirza threw a falcon 
off at a quail. Just as the falcon, getting close, put out its 
pounce to seize the quail, the quail dropped to the ground. 
Hereupon shouts and cries, “ Taken ! is it taken ? ” Said 
Qasim Beg, “ Who looses the foe in his grip ? ” Their 
misunderstanding of this was their sole reason for going off, but 
they backed themselves on one or two other worse and weaker 
old cronish matters.3 After doing in Ghazni what has been 
mentioned, they drew off through the Hazaras to the Mughul 

i.e. prepared to fight 

’ For the Hazara (Turk!, Ming) on the Mirza’s road see Raverty’s routes from 
Ghazni to the north. An account given by the Tarikk-i-rashUB (p. 196) of Jahangir's 
doings is confused; its parenthetical “(at the same time)” can hardly be correct 
Jahangir left Ghazni now, (911 AH.), as Babur left Kabul in 912 AH. without know- 
ledge of Husain’s death (911 AH.). Babur had heard it (f. 183^) before Jahangir 
joined him (912 ah.) ; after their meeting they went on toget^r to HerL The 
petition of which the T.R. speaks as made by J^anglr to Babnr, that he might go 
into Khurasan and help the Bai-qara Mitzas must have been made after the meeting 
of the two at Saf-hill (f. 184^). 

3 The plurais they and their of the preceding sentence stand no doubt for the Mirza, 
Yusuf and Buhlul who all had such punishment due as would lead them to heat threat 
in Qasim’s words now when all were within Babur’s pounce. 
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clans.* These clans at that time had left Nasir Mirza but had 
not joined the Auzbeg, and were in Yal, Astar-ab and the 
summer-pastures thereabouts. 

(*'. SI. Husain Mirza calls up help against Shaibaq Khan.) 

SI. IJusain Mirza, having resolved to repel Shaibaq Khan, 
summoned all his sons ; me too he summoned, sending to me 
Sayyid Afzal, son of Sayyid ‘Ali Khwab-bin (Seer-of-dreams). 
It was right on several grounds for us to start for Khurasan. 
One ground was that when a great ruler, sitting, as SI. Husain 
Mirza sat, in Timur Beg’s place, had resolved to act against 
such a foe as Shaibaq Khan and had called up many men and 
had summoned his sons and his begs, if there were some who 
went on foot it was for us to go if on our heads ! if some took 
the bludgeon, we would take the stone ! A second ground was 
that, since Jahangir Mirza had gone to such lengths and had 
behaved so badly,® we had either to dispel his resentment or to 
repel his attack. 

(/ Chin death?) 

This year Shaibaq Khan took Khwarizm after besieging Chin 
Sufi in it for ten months. There had been a mass of fighting 
during the siege ; many were the bold deeds done by the 
Khwarizmi braves ; nothing soever did they leave undone. Again 
and again their shooting was such that their arrows pierced 
shield and cuirass, sometimes the two cuirasses.3 For ten 
months they sustained that siege without hope in any quarter. 
A few bare braves then lost heart, entered into talk with the 
Auzbeg and were in the act of letting him up into the fort 
when Chin Sufi had the news and went to the spot. Just as 
he was beating and forcing down the Auzbegs, his own page, 
in a discharge of arrows, shot him from behind. No man was 
left to fight ; the Auzbegs took Khwarizm. God’s mercy on 

' These are the aimags from which the fighting-men went east with Babur in 
910 AH. and the families in which Nasir shepherded across tiindu-kush (f. 154 and 
f. ISS). 

^ yamanlik bila bardi •, cf. f. I 56 jand n. for its opposite, bardilar-, and 

T.R. p. 196 . 

} One might be of mail, the ether of wadded cloth. 
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Chin Sufi, who never for one moment ceased to stake his life 
for his chief ! ' 

Shaibaq Khan entrusted Khwarizm to Kupuk (sic) Bl and 
went back to Samarkand. 

(/’. Dcnlh of, Sultnu Ifusain Mirsa') 

SI. Husain iMirza having led his army out again.st Shaibaq 
Khan as far as Ikiba IlahP went to Gods mercy, in the month 
of Zu’l-hijja (Zu’l-hijja nth 91 1 All. — May 5th 1506 ad.). 

SUI.TAN HUSAIN MIRZA AND HIS C 0 URT .3 
(rt.) II is birth and descent. 

He was born in Heri (Harat), in (Muharram) 842 (ah. — 
June-Jul\-, 1438 AD.) in Shahrukh Mirza’s time^ and was the 
son of Mansur Mirza, .son of Bai-qara Mirza, son of ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirza, son of Amir Timur. Mansur Mirza and Bai- 
qara Mirza never reigned. 

His mother wa.s Firuza Hegim, a (great-Jgrandchild (nabird) 
of Timur Beg ; through her he became a grandchild of Miran 
shah also .3 He was of high birth on both sides, a ruler of royal 

' C'liin Sufi was Ijusain fittl-i/arifs man (T. R. p. 204). His arduous defence, 
faithfulne.ss and aliandonment recall the instance of a later time when also a long road 
stretched between the man and the help that failed him. liut the Mirra was old, his 
•military .strength wa.s, admittedly, sapped by ease ; hence his elder Khartum, his 
neglect of his Goriloii 

It .should he noted that no mention of the page’s fatal arrow is made by the 
Shaihani-iuima (Vamhery, p. 442), or by the TCirikh-i-rashidi (p. 204). Chin Sufi’s 
death was on the 2 lst of the .Second Kabi 911 All. (Aug. 22 nd 1505 AU.). 

° This may he the “ Bahoulei” of the French Map of 1904, on the Herl-Kushk- 
Maruchaq road. 

3 Elph. iM.S. f. 127; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 132 and 217 f. iiiA; Mems. p. 175; 
ATtms. i, 364. 

That Babur should have given his laborious account of the Court of Heri seems due 
both to loyalty to a great Timurid, seated in Timur Beg’s place (f. I22i), and to his 
own interest, as a man-of-lctters and connoisseur in excellence, in that ruler’s galaxy 
of talent. His account here opening is not complete ; its sources are various ; they 
include the HabihiC s-siySr and what he will have learned himself in Heii or from 
members of the Bai-qara family, knowledgeable women some of them, who were with 
him in Hindustan. The narrow scope of my notes shews that they attempt no more 
than to indicate further sources of information and to clear up a few obscurities. 

< Timur’s youngest son, d. 850 a!I. (1446 AD.). Cf. H.S. iii, 203. The use in 
this sentence of Amir and not Beg as Timur’s title is, up to this point, unique in the 
Bahur-nama ; it may be a scribe’s error. 

3 Firuza’s pat(;rnal lir.e of descent was as follows : — Firuza, daughter of SI. Husain 
QunjUt, .son of Aka Begim, daughter of Timur. Her maternal descent was : — Firuza, 
d. ofQutluq-.sultan Begim, d. of Miran-shah, s. ofTimur. Shedied Muh. Z4th874 Aii. 
(July 2Sth 1489 AD. 1 I.S. iii, 2 i8). 
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lineage.* Of the marriage (of Mansur with Firuza) were born 
i two sons and two daughters, namely, Bai-qara Mirza and SI. 
I Husain Mirza, Aka Begim and another daugliter, Badka Begim 
' whom Ahmad Khan took.® 

Bal-qara Mirza was older than SI. Husain Mirza ; he was 
Kis younger brother'.s retainer but used not to be present as 
head of the Court ; 3 e.'ccept in Court, he u.sed to share Iiis 
brother’s divan {tiis/iak). He was given Balkh by his younger 
brother and was its Commandant for several j'ears. He had three 
sons, SI. Muhammad Mirza, SI. Wars Mirza and SI. I.skandar 
Mirza.4 

y/^^ka Begim was older than the Mirza ; she was taken by 
SI. Ahmad Mirza, s a grand.son {nnbira) of Miran-shah ; by him 
she had a son (Muhammad Sultan Mirza), known as Kichik 
(Little) Mirza, who at first was in his maternal-uncle's service, 
but later on gave up soldiering to occupy himself with letters. 
He is said to have become very learned and also to have taste 
in verse.^ Here is a Persian quatrain of his : — 

For long on a life of devotion I plumed me, 

As one of (he band of the ab.stinent miigcd me ; 

Where when Love came was devotion ? denial ? 

By the mercy of God it Ls I Iiave proved me ! 


* “No-one in the world had such parentage", writes Khwund-amir, after detailing 
the Timurid, Chingiz-khanid, and other noted strains meeting in Husain Bai-qara 
(H..S. iii, 204). 

’ The Elph. MS. gives the Begim no name; BadT‘u’l-jamal is correct (H.S. iii, 
242). The curious “ Badka ” needs explanation. It seems probable that Babur left 
one of his blanks for later lilling-in ; the natural run of his .sentence here is “ Aka B. 
and Badi‘o’l-jamal B.” and not the detail, which follows in its due place, about the 
marriage with Ahmad. 

^ JDin-an bashidu hazir iiilmas aidi ; the sense of which may be that Bai-qara did 
not sit where the premier retainer usually sat at the head of the Court (Pers. trs. 
sar-i-diwan), 

♦ From this Wais and SI. Husain M.'s daughter Sultanim (f. 167^) were descended 
the Bai-qara Mirzas who gave Akbar so much trouble. 

i As this man might be mistaken for Kibur’s uncle (q.v.) of the same name, it may 
be well to set down his parentage. He was a s. of Mirza Sayyidi Ahmad, s. of 
Miran-shah, s. of Timur (H.S. iii, 217, 241). I have not found mention elsewhere 
of “ Ahmad s. of Miran-shah ” ; the xajy'itff in his style points to a sayyida mother. 
He was Governor of Heri for a time, for SI. H. M. ; ‘Ali-sher has notices of him and 
of his son, Kichik Mirza (Journal Asta/ique xvii, 293, M. Belinls art. where may be 
seen notices of many other men mention^ by Babur). 

® He collected and thus preserved ‘.‘\li-sher’s earlier poems (Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 294)- 
Mu’inu’d-din al Zainji writes respectfully of his being worthy of credence in some 
Egyptian matters with which he became acquainted in twice passing through that 
country on bis Pilgrimage (Journal Asiatique xvi, 476, de Meynard’s article). 
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This quatrain recalls one by the Mulla.‘ Kichik Mirza made 
the circuit of the ka'ba towards the end of his life. 

Badka (Badi'u’l-jamal) Begim also was older® than the Mirza. 
She was given in the guerilla times to Ahmad Khan of Ha,i- 
tarkhan;3 by him she had two sons (SI. Mahi.iud Khan aito 
Bahadur SI.) who went to Heri and were in the Mirza’s service. 

(i.) His appearance and habits. 

He was slant-eyed {qiyik guzluq) and lion-bodied, being 
slender from the waist downwards. Even when old and white- 
bearded, he wore silken garments of fine red and green, kb: 
used to wear either the black lambskin cap \biirk) or ihi; 
qalpaq,^ but on a Feast-day would .sometimes sot up a little 
three-fold turban, wound broad and badly,5 stick a hcron^ 
plume in it and so go to Prayers. 

When he first took Heri, he thought of reciting the names of 
the Twelve Imams in the khutba^ but ‘AlT-sher Beg and others 
prevented it ; thereafter all his important acts were done in 
accordance with orthodox law. He could not perform the 
Prayers on account of a trouble in the joints,^ and he kept no 
fast.s. He was lively and pleasant, rather immoderate in temper, 
and with words that matched his temper. He shewed great 
respect for the law in several weighty matters ; he once 
surrendered to the Avengers of blood a son of his own who had 


’ Kichtk M.'s quatrain is a mere plagiarism of Jaml’s which I am indebted to my 
husband for locating as in the Div:an I.O. MS. 47 P* 47 \ H.M. Add. 7774 P* ^ 9 ^ « 
and Add. 7775 P* ^^ 5 - Bolin interprets the verse as an expression of the rise 
of the average good man to mystical rapture, not as his lapse from abstinence to 
indulgence (l.c. xvii, 296 and notes^. 

* Elph. MS. but Mai. MS. older in which it is supported by the “also’* 

{ham) of the sentence. 

3 modern Astrakhan. Husain’s guerilla wars were those through which he cut his 
way to the throne of lleri. Thisl>egim was married first to Pir Buddgh Si. (H.S. iii| 
242) ; he dying, she was married by Ahmad, presumably by levirate custom 
{ytttkdiik; f. 12 and note). By Ahmad she had a daughter, styled Khan-zada Begim 
whose affairs find comment on f. 206 and ll.S. iii, 359. (The details of this note 
negative 2 suggestion of mine that Badka was the Kabi’a<sultan of f. 168 (Gul-badan, 
App. S, y/M.).) 

* This is a felt wide-aw'ake worn by travellers in hot wreather (Shaw) ; the Turkman 
bonnet (Erskine). 

5 Hai. MS. yamanlik, badly, but Elph. MS. namayaHi whence Erskine’s shc^y. 

* This was a proof that he was then a ShTa (Erskine). 

7 The word perform may be excused in speaking of Musalman prr.’'ers because they 
involve ceremonial bendings and prostrations (Erskine}* 
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killed a man, and had him taken to the Judgment-gate {JDdru'l- 
qaza). He wa.s abstinent for six or seven years after he took 
the throne ; later on he degraded himself to drink. During the 
almost 40 years of his rule ' in Khurasan, there may not have 
been one single day on which he did not drink after the Mid-day 
prayer ; earlier than that however he did not drink. What 
happened with his sons, the soldiers and the town was that 
every-one pursued vice and pleasure to excess. Bold and daring 
he was ! Time and again he got to work with his own sword, 
getting his own hand in wherever he arrayed to fight ; no man 
of Timur Beg’s line has been known to match him in the slashing 
of sword.s. He had a leaning to poetry and even put a diwan 
together, writing in Turki with Husain! for his pen-name.® 
Many couplets in his diwan are not bad ; it is however in one- 
and the same metre throughout. Great ruler though he was, I 
both by the length of his reign {ydsh) and the breadth of his 
dominions, he yet, like little people kept fighting-rams, flew 
pigeons and fought cocks. 

(f.) His wars and encounters.'^ 

He swam the Gurgan-water ♦ in his guerilla days and gave 
a party of Auzbegs a good beating. 

Again, — with 60 men he fell on 3000 under Pay-master 
Muhammad ‘All, sent ahead by SI. Abu-sa‘ld Mirza, and gave 
them a downright good beating (868 AH.). This was his one 
fine, out-standing feat-of-arms.s 

Again, — he fought and beat SI. Mahmud Mirza near Astarabad 
(86s All.).fi 

' If liabur’s 40 include rule in Herl only, it over-states, since Yadgar died in 
875 All. and Husain in 91 1 ah. while the intervening 36 years include the 5 or 6 
temperate ones. If the 40 count from ii6i Alt. when Husain began to rule in Merv, 
it under-states. It is a round numirer, apparently. 

-■ Kclying on the Ilminsky text, Dr. Rieu wa.s led into the mistake of writing that 
Habur gave Ilusain the wrong pen-name, i.e, Husain, and not Husainl (Turk. Cat 
p. 256). 

3 Daulat-shah says that as he is not able to enumerate all Husain’s feats-of-arms, he, 
Turkman fashion, dflers a gift of Nine. The Nine differ from those of Babur’s list in 
some dates ; they are also records of victory only (Browne, p. 521 ; Not. et £xtr. iv, 
262, de Sa^y’s article). 

* Wolves’-water, a river and its town at the ae. comer of the Caspian, the ancient 
boundary between Russia and Persia. The name varies a good deal in MSS. 

^ The battle was at Tarshiz ; Abu-sa’id was ruling in Herf ; Daulat-shah (l.c. p. 523) 
gives 90 and 10,000 as the numbers of the opposed forces ! 

‘ f. 266 and note ; U-S- >n> 2°9 > Daulat-diab p. 
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Again, — this also in Astarabad, he fought and beat Sa'idliq 
Sa'id, son of Husain Turkman (873 AH. ?). 

Again, — after taking the throne (of Herl in Ramzan 873 AH. — 
March 1469 AD.), he fought and beat Yadgar-i-muhammad Mirza 
at Chanaran (874AH.).‘ 

Again, — coming swiftly “ from the Murgh-ab bridge-head (Sar- 
i-pul), he fell suddenly on Yadgar-i-muhammad Mirza where 
he lay drunk in the Ravens’-garden (875 AH.), a victory which 
kept all Khurasan quiet. 

Again, — he fought and beat SI. Mahmud Mirza at Chikman- 
sarai in the neighbourhood of Andikhud and Shibrghan(876 AH .).3 

Again, — he fell suddenly on Aba-bikr Mirza after that Mirza, 
joined by the Black-sheep Turkmans, had come out of ‘Iraq, 
beaten Aulugh Beg Mirza {Kdbult) in Takana and Khimar 
(van Himar), taken Kabul, left it because of turmoil in ‘Iraq, 
crossed Khaibar, gone on to Khush-ab and Multan, on again to 
Siwi.s thence to Karman and, unable to stay there, had entered 
the Khurasan country (884 AH.).^ 

Again, — he defeated his son Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza at Pul-i- 
chiragh (902 AH.) ; he also defeated his sons Abu’l-muhsin 
Mirza and Kupuk (Round-shouldered) Mirza at Halwa-spring 
(904AH.).7 

Again, — he went to QOnduz, laid siege to it, could not take 
it, and retired ; he laid siege to Idisar, could not take that 
either, and rose from before it (901 AH.) ; he went into Zu’n-nun’s 
country, was given Bast by its ddrogha, did no more and retired 
(903 AH.).® A ruler so great and so brave, after resolving royally 
on these three movements, just retired with nothing done ! 


' The loser was the last Shahrukhi ruler. Chanaran (variants) is near Ahlward, 
An wan’s birth-place (H.S. iii, 21S; D-S- p. 527). 

’ f. 85. D.S. (p. 540) and the l.l.S- (iii, 223) dwell on Husain’s .speed through 
three continuous days and nijghts. 

3 f. 26 : H.S. iii, 227 : D.S. p. 532. 

* AhCi-sa’id’s son by a BadakhshI Begim (T.R. p. 108) ; he became his father’s 
Gtjvemor in Badakhshan and married Husain B/ti-qaiifs daughter BegTm Sultan at 
a date after 873 ah. (f. 168 and note ; H.S. iii, 196, 229, 234-37 ; D.S. p. S 3 S)- 
5 f. 152. 

^ Aba-bikr was defeated and put to death at the end of Rajab S84 ah. -Oct. 1479 ai>. 
after flight before Husain across the Gurgan-water (H.S. iii, 196 and 237 but D.S. 
P- 539 ) Safar 885 ah.). 

' f. 41, I’ul-i-chiragh ; for Halwa-spring, H.S. iii, 283 and Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 443 - 
“ t 33 (p. 57 ) and t S 7 i. 
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Again, — he fought hi.s .son Bacli'u’z-zaman Mirza in the 
Nl.shln-tneadow, who had come there with Zu'n-nun’s .son, Shah 
Beg (903 AH.). In that affair were the.se curious coincidences : — 
The Mlrza’s force will have been small, mo.st of his men being 
in Astarabad ; on the very day of the fight, one force rejoined 
him coming back from Astarabad, and SI. Mas'ud Mirza arrived 
to join SI. Hu.sain Mirza after letting Bal-.sunghar Mirza take 
Hi.sar, and Haidar Mirza came back from reconnoitring Badl'u’z- 
zaman Mirza at Sabzawar. 

(d:) His countries. 

Hi.s country was Khura.san, with lialkh to the east, Bistam 
and Damghan to the west, Khwarizm to the iiorth, Qandahar I 
and Slstiin to the .south. When he once had in his hands .such 
a town as Hcri, hi.s only affair, by day and by night, was with 
comfort and pleasure ; nor was there a man of his either who 
did not take his ease. It followed of course that, as he no 
longer tolerated the hard.ship.s and fatigue of conquost and 
.soldiering, his retainers and his territories dwindled instead of 
inc^^g right down to the time of his departure.' 

(e.) His children. 

Fourteen sons and eleven daughters were born to him.® The 
oldest of all his children was Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza ; (Bega 
Begim) a daughter of SI. Sanjar of Marv, was his mother. 

Shah-i-gharib Mirza was another ; he had a stoop (biihurF) ; 
though ill to the eye, he was of good character ; though weak 
of body, he was powerful of pen. He even put a diwdn together, 
using Gharbatl (Lowlines.s) for his pen-name and writing both 
Turk! and Persian verse. Here is a couplet of his : — 

Seeing a peri-face a.s I pa.ssed, I became its fool ; 

Not knowing what was its name, where was its home. 

For a time he was his father’s Governor in Heri. He died 
before his father, leaving no child. 

' In cuninicnting thus Jiabur will have had in mind what he be.st knew, Husain’s 
futilo movements at Qunduz and Hi.«r. 

’ galih nidi ; if qalib be taken as Turk!, .survived or remainecj, it would not apply 
here since many of Husain's children predeceased him ; Ar. qalab would suit, meaning 
begotten, born. 

, There are discrepancies between Babur's details here and Khwand-^mlr’s scattered 
through the Hablbu' s-siynr, concerning Husain’s family. 
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Muzaifar-i'husain Mirza was another ; he was his father’s 
favourite son, but though this favourite, had neither accomplish- 
ments nor character. It was SI. Husain Mirza’s over-fondness 
for this son that led his other sons into rebellion. The mother 
of Shah-i-gharlb Mirza and of Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza was 
Khadija Begim, a former mistress of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza by 
whom she had had a daughter also, known as Aq (Fair) 
Begim. 


Two Abu’l-husain Mirza and Kupuk (var. 

Kl k) whose name was Muhammad Muhsin Mirza ; 

the^ ro Latif-sultan Aghacha. 

Abu-turab Mirza was another. From his early years he 
had an excellent reputation. When the news of his father’s 
inci eased illness' reached him and other news of other kinds 
also, he fled with his younger brother Muhammad-i-husain 
Mirza into ‘Iraq,® and there abandoned soldiering to lead the 
darwish-life ; nothing further has been heard about him.3 His 
son Sohrab was in my service when I took Hisar after having 
beaten the sultans led by Ijamza SI. and Mahdi SI. (917 AH. — 
I S I i AD.) ; he was blind of one eye and of wretchedly bad 
aspect ; his disposition matched even his ill-looks. Owing to 
some immoderate act {it i'tiddt), he could not stay with me, so 
went off. For some of his immoderate doings, Nijm Sani put 
him to death near Astarabad.^ 

Muhammad-i-husain Mirza was another. He must have been 
shut up {bund) with Shah Isma'il at some place in ‘Iraq and 
have become his disciple ; s he became a rank heretic later on 
and became this although his father and brethren, older and 
younger, were all orthodox. He died in Astarabad, still on the 
same wrong road, still with the same absurd opinions. A good 
deal is heard about his courage and heroism, but no deed of his 


’ bi which ina.y mean aversion due to Khadija Begim’s malevolence. 

“ .Se ine of the several goings into ‘Iraq chronicled by Babur point to refuge taken 
with Timurids, descendants of Khalil and 'Umar, sons of Miran-shah (Lane-Foote’s 
Muhammadan Dynasties, Table of the Ttmurids). 

3 He died before his father (H.S. iii, 327). 

^ He will have been killed previous to Ramzan 3rd 918 AH. (Nov. 12th, 1512 AD.), 
the date of the battle of Ghaj-dawan when Nijm Sani died. 

5 The bund here may not imply that both were in prison, but that they were bound 
in .close company, allowing Isma'ilj a fervent Shi ‘a, to convert the Mirza. 
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stands out as worthy of record. He may have been poetically- 
disposed ; here is a couplet of his : — 

Grimed with dust, from tracking what game dost thoo oome? 

.Steeped in sweat, from whose heart of flame dost thon come ? 

Farldun-i-husain Mirza was another. He drew a very strong f 
bow and shot a first-rate shaft ; people say his cross-bow 
{kamqn-i-guroka) may have been 40 batmans} He himself was 
very brave but he had no luck in war ; he was beaten wherever 
he fought. He and his younger brother Ibn-i-husain Mirza 
were defeated at Rabat-i-duzd (van Dudur) by Timur SI. and 
‘.Ubaid SI. leading Shaibaq Khan’s advance (913 AH. ?), but he 
had done good things there.® In Damghan he and Muhammad- 
i-zaman Mirza 3 fell into the hands of Shaibaq Khan who, killing 
neither, let both go free. Faridun-i-husain Mirza went later on 
to Qalat 4 where Shah Muhammad Diwana had made himself 
fast ; there when the Auzbegs took the place, he was captured 
and killed. The three sons last-named were by Mingli Bibi 
A^hacha, SI. Husain Mirza’s Auzbeg mistress. 

"^^aidar Mirza was another ; his mother Payanda-sultan Begim 
was a daughter of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza. Haidar Mirza was 
Governor of Balkh and Mashhad for some time during his father’s 
life. For him his father, when besieging Hisar (901 AH.) took 
(Bega Begim) a daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza and Khan-zada 
Begim ; this done, he rose from before Hisar. One daughter 
only s was born of that marriage; she was named Shad (Joy) 


' The bdtmSn is a Turkish weight of I3lbs (Meninsky) or iSlhs (Wollaston). The. 
weight seems likely to refer to the strength demanded for rounding the bow (kam 
gunAa-ii) i.e. as much strength as to lift 40 batmans. Rounding or bending migt 
stand for stringing or drawing. The meaning can hardly be one of the weight of the 
cross-bow itself. Erskine read gurdehieh for guroha (p. 180) and translated by 
“double-stringed bow ” ; de Courteille (i, 373) read ^irdhtyek, arrondi, circulaire, 
in this following Ilminsky who may have followed Ermine. The Elph. and Hai. 
MSS. and the first W.-i-B. (I.O. 215 £ 113^) ha.yt kaman guroka-a •, the second 
W.-i- 3 . omits the passage, in the MSS. I have seen. 

* yakhshSlSr bSrib tur ; lit. good things went (on) ; ct. C 156^ and note. 

3 Badi‘u’z-zaman'sson,drownedatChau5ain946AH.(i539AD.)A.N.(H.Beveri(ige, 

i. 344). 

* Qalat-i-nadiri, in Khurasan, the birth-place of Nadir Shah (T. R. p. 209). 

^ btrgina jTz, which on f. S 6 b can fitly Iw read to mean daughterling, Tdchterehen, 
fi/letie, but here and t.o. f. 168, must have another meaning than diminutive and may 
be an equivalent of German Stuck and mean arse only. Gul-badan gives an account 
^ _ ofShtwi’smanlypursuit5„(H.N. f. 234). 
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Bugim and given to ‘Adil SI.’ when she came to Kabul later 
on. Haidar Mirza departed from the world in his father’s 
life- time. 

Muhammad Ma'.sum Mirza was another. He had Qandahar 
given to him and, as was fitting with this, a daughter of 
Aulugh Beg Mirza, (Bega Begim), was .set aside for him ; when 
she went to Heri (902 AH.), SI. Hu.sain Mirza made a .splendid 
fea.st, setting up a great cliar-taq for it.^ Thijugh Qandahar 
was given to Muh. Ma'sQm Mirza, he had neither power nor 
influence there, since, if black were done, or if white were done, 
the act was Shah Beg Arghuns. On this account the Mirza 
left Qandahar and went into Khurasan. He died before hi.s 
father. 

I'arrukh-i-hu.sain Mirza was another. Brief life was granted 
to him ; he bade farewell to the world before his younger brother 
IbraliTin-i-hu.sain Mirza. 

' He was the son of Mahdi SI. (f. 32Qi) and the father of ‘Aqil SI. .-l/iz/ii’ffiA.'N. 
index Several matters suggest that these men were of the Shahiin Afizbegs 

who intermarried with Husain Bal-fara's{ami\y and some of whom v ent to Babur in 
Hinduiitan. One .such matter is that Kabul was the refuge of dispr se.s.sed Ilaratls, 
after the AOzheg conquest ; that there ‘Aqil married Sh.ad fiin-qan'i anr that ‘Adil went 
on to Uabur. Moreover Khaf! Khan makes a statement whicli (if correct) would 
allow ‘Adil’s father Mahdi to be a grandson of I.lusain Bai-qara ; this statement is 
that when Babur defeated the Auzhep in 916 ah. (1310 ad.), he freed from their 
captivity two sons (descendants) of his paternal uncle, named Mahdi SI. and Sultan 
Mirza. [Leaving the authenticity of the statement aside for a moment, it will be 
oh.servcd that this incident is of the same date and place as another well-vouched for, 
namely that Babur then and there killed Mahdi SI. Afiz6e^' and I faniza .SI. Auzbeg 
after defeating them.] What makes in favour of Khafi Khan’s correctness is, not 
only that Babur’s foe Mahdi is not known to have had a .son ‘Adil, hut also that his 
“ .Sultan Mirza ” is not a style so certainly suiting Ilamza as it does a ShaKin sultan, 
one wliose father was a Shahan sul.tan, and who.se mother w.as a Mirzi's daughter. 
Moreover this point of identification is pressed by the correctness, acceding to 
oriental statement of relationship, of Khafi Khan’s “paternal uncle” (of liahur), 
because this precisely suits SI. Husain Mirza with whose family these Shalran .sultans 
allied tlienisclves. On the other hand it must he .said that, Kli.ifi KliUn’s statement 
is not in the Kiiglish text of the Thylkh-i-rashidi, the Ixjok on wdiich he mostly relies 
at this period, nor is it in iny husband’s MS. [a copy from the Kampfir Codex] ; and 
to this must be added the verbal objection that a modicum of rhetoric allows a death 
to he described both in Turkland Persian, as a release from the captivity of a sinner’s 
own acts (f. 160). Still Khafi Khan may be right; his statement may yet he found 
in some other MS. of the T.R. or some different source ; it is one a scribe copying 
the T. K. might be led to omit by reason of its coincidences. Tlie killing and the release 
may both be right ; ‘Adil’s Mahdi may lie the Shahan sultan inference makes him 
seem. This little crux presses home the need of much attention to the lactmae in the 
BSbur-nama, since in them are lost some exits and .some entries of Babur’s dramatis 
personae, pertinently, mention of the death of Mahdi with Hamza in 916 ah., and 
possibly also that of ‘Adil’s Mahdi’s release. 

” A char-taq may be a large tent rising into four domes or having four porchea 
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Ibrahliii-i“husain MTrza wa:» another. They say his disposition 
was not bad ; he died before his father from bibbing and bibbing 
Herl wines. 

Ibn-i-husain Mirza and Mu^ Qasim Mirza were others ; * 
their stoiy will follow. Papa Aghacha was the mother of the 
five sons last-named. j 

Of all the Mirza’s daughters, Sultanlm Begim was the oldest. 
She had no brother or sister of the full-blood. Her mother, 
known as Chuli (Desert) Begim, was a daughter of one of the 
Azaq begs. Sultanlm Begim had great acquaintance with words 
[soz bilur aldt ) ; she was never at fault for a word. Her father 
sent her out“ to SI. Wais Mirza, the middle son of his own elder 
brother Bai-qara Mirza ; she had a son and a daughter by him ; 
the daughter was sent out to Aisan-qull SI. younger brother of 
Ylli-bars of the Shaban sultans ; 3 the son is that Muhammad 
SI. Mirza to whom I have given the Qanauj district.4 At that 
same date Sultanlm Begim, when on her way with her grandson 
from Kabul to Hindustan, went to God’s mercy at Nil-ab. Her 
various people turned back, taking her bones ; her grandson 
came on.3 

,/^Four daughters were by Payanda-sultan Begim. Aq Begim, 
the oldest, was sent out to Muhammad Qasim a grandson 
of Bega Begim the younger sister of Babur Mirza ; ® there was one 
daughter {pir gina qiz'), known as Qara-guz (Dark-eyed) Begim, 
whom Na.sir Mirza {Mirdti-sMhf) took. Kichik Begim w’as the 
second ; for her SI. Mas'ud Mirza had great desire but, try as he 
would, Payanda-sultan Begim, having an aversion for him, would 
not give her to him ; 7 she sent Kichik Begim out afterwards 


' H.S. iii, 367. 

” This phrase, common but not alwa)’S selected, suggests unwillingness to leave the 
paternal roof. 

3 Abu’l-ghazl’s History tf the Mughuls, D^smaisons, p. 207. 

* The appointment was made in 933 ah. (1527 ad.) and seems to have been held 
still ip 934 ah. (ff. 329, 332). 

s This grandson may have been a child travelling with his father’s household, 
perhaps Aulugb Mirza, the oldest son of Muhammad Sul.tan Mirza (A A. Blochmann, 
p. 461). No mention is made here of SuIQnlm Begim’s marriage with ‘Abdu’l-baqi 
Mirza (f. 17s). 

‘ Abu’l-qasim Babur Shahrukhi presumably. 

' The time may have been 902 ah. when Mas'ud took his sister Bega Begim to 
Heri for her marriage with Haidar (H.S. iii, z6o). 
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to Mulla Khwaja of the line of Sayyid Ata.' Her third and 
fourth daughters Bega Beglm and Agha Begim, she gave to 
Babur Mirza and Murad Mirza the sons of her younger sister, 
Rabl'a-sultan Beglm.® 

/ Two other daughters of the Mirza were by Mingli Bibi 
Aghacha, They gave the elder one, Bairam-sultan Begim to 
Sayyid ‘Abdu’l-Iah, one of the sayyids of Andikhud who was 
a grandson of Bai-qara Mirza 3 through a daughter. A son of 
this marriage, Sayyid Barka'* was in my service when Samarkand 
was taken (917 AD.); he went to Aurganj later and 

there made claim to rule; the Red-heads^ killed him in Astarabad. 
Mingli Bibi’s second daughter was Fatima-sultan Begim ; her 
they gave to Yadgar(-i'farrukh) Mirza of Timur Beg’s line.® 
Three daughters ^ were by Papa Aghacha. Of these the 
oldest, Sultan-nizhad Begim was made to go out to Iskandar 
Mirza, youngest son of SI. Husain Mirza’s elder brother Bai-qara 
Mirza. The second, (Sa'adat-bakht, known as) Begi.n Sultan, 
was given to SI. Mas'ud Mirza after his blinding.® By SI. Mas’ud 

' Khwaja Ahmad Yasaml, known as Khwaja Ata, founder of the Ya.sawi religious 
order. 

’ Not hnding mention of a daughter of Abu-sa'id named Rabi'a-sul.tan, I think she 
may be the daughter styled Aq Begim who is No. 3 in Gubbadan’s guest-list for the 
Mystic Feast. 

3 This man I take to be Ilusain’s grandfather and not brother, both because ‘Abdu’l- 
lah was of Husain's and his brother's generation, and also because of the absence here 
of Babur’s usual defining words "cider brother” {of SI. Husain Mirza). -In this I have 
to differ from Dr, Ricu (Pers. Cut, p. 1 52). 

< So-named after his ancestor Sayyid Barka whose body was exhumed from Andi- 
khud for reburial in Su ' .irkand, l;y Timur’s wish and there laid in such a position that 
Timur’s body was at its feet (Xa/ar-jiama ii, 719; H.S. iii, 82). (For the above 
interc.sting detail I am indebted la my husband.) 

3 Qizil-bash, Persians wearing red Imdges or caps to distinguish them as Persians. 

® Yadgar-i-farrukh Miran-shihi (H.S. iii, 327). He may have been one of those 
Miran-shahis of ‘Iraq from whom came Aka’s and Sultanim’s husbands, Ahmad and 
‘Abdu’l-baqi (ff. 164, 175^). 

1 This should be four (f. ibgi). The H.S. (iii, 327) also names three only when 
giving Papa Aghaeba’s daughters (the omission linking it with the B. N. ), but elsewhere 
(iii, 2zg) it gives an account oi a fourth girl’s marriage ; this fourth is needed to make 
up the total of 1 1 daughters. BabuPs and Khwand-amir’s details of Papa Aghacha’s 
quartette are defective ; the following may be a more correct list ; — (i) Begim Sultan 
(a frequent title), married to Aba-bikr Miran-skahi (who died 884 ah.) and seeming 
too old to be the one [No. 3] who married Mas‘ud (H.S. iii, 229) ; (2) Sul.tan-nizhad, 
married to Iskandar Bai-gara ; (3) Sa'adat-bakht also known as Begim Sultdn, married 
to Mas'ud Miran-shaki iii, 327); (4) Manauwar-suljtan, married to a son of 
Aiilugh Beg Kabuli (II. S. iii, 32’' 

• This “after” seems to contradict the statement (f. 58) that Mas'ud was made to 
kneel as a son-in-law (kbyadlik-ka yukundur&b) at a date previous to his blinding, 
but the seeming contradiction may be explained by considering the following details ; 
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Mirza she had one daughter and one son. The daughter was 
brought up by Apaq Begim of SI. Husain Mirza’s haram ; from 
Hen she came to Kabul and was there given to Sayyid Mirza 
Apaq.‘ (Sa‘adat-bakht) Begim Sultan after the Auzbeg killed 
her husband, set out for the kdba with her son.® News has just 
come {circa 934 AH.) that they have been heard of as in Makka 
and that the boy is becoming a bit of a great personage .3 Papa 
Aghacha’s third daughter was given to a sayyid of Andikhud, 
generally known as Sayyid Mirz^4 

Another of the Mirza’s daughters, ‘Ayisha-sultan Begim was 
by a mistress, Zubaida Aghachathe grand-daughter of Hu.sain-i- 
Shaikh Timur.s They gave her to Qasim SI. of the Shaban 
sultans ; she had by him a .son, named Qasim-i-husain SI. who 
came to serve me in Hindustan, was in the Holy Battle with 
Rana Sanga, and was given Badayun.® When Qasim SI. died, 
(his widow) ‘Ayi.sha-sultan Begim was taken by Buran SI. one 
of his relations,^ by whom she had a son, named ‘Abdu’l-lah SI. 
now serving me and though young, not doing badly. 

(/. His wives and concubines^ 

The wife he first took was Bega Sultan Begim, a daughter of 
SI. Sanjar of Marv. She was the mother of Badi'u’z-zamin 
Mirza. She was very cross-tempered and made the Mirza endure 


li: left Her] hastily (f. 58), went to Khusrau Shah and was blinded by him, — all in 
the last two months of 903 ah. (1498 ad.), after the kneeling on Zu’l-qa‘da 3rd, 
(June 23^6) in the liavens’ -garden, Here what Babur says is that the Begim was 
given \blrib) after the blinding, the inference allowed being that though Mas‘ud had 
kneeled before the blinding, she had remained in her father’r house till his return 
after the blinding. 

' The firsit W.-i-B. writes “Apaq ^glm” (I.O, 215 f. 136) which would allow 
Sayyid Mirza to be a kinsman of Apaq Begim, wife of Husain Bai-qarit. 

“ This brief summary conveys the impression that the Begim went on her pilgrimage 
shortly after Mas’ud’s death (913 AH. ?), but maybe wrong : — After Mas’ud’s murder, 
by one Blma.sh Mirza, darogka of Sarakhs, at Shaibaq Khan’s order, she was married 
by Bimasb M. (H.S. iii, 278). How long after this she went to Makka is not said ; 
it was about 934 ah. when Babur heard of her as there. 

^ This clause is in the Hai. MS. but not in the Elph. MS. (f. 131), or Kehr’t 
(Ilminsky, p. 21c), or in either Persian translation. The boy may have been 17 or 18. 

* This appears a mistake (f. 168 foot, and note on Papa’s daughters). 

. 5 f. I7I' 

‘ 933 AH.-IS27 AD. (f. 329;. 

’ Presumably this was a yinkalik marriage ; it differs from some of those chronicled 
and also from a levira's marriage in not being made with a childless wife. (Cf. index 
s.n. yinkalik.) 
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much wretchedness, until driven at last to despair, he set himself 
free by divorcing her. What was he to do? Right was with him.* 

A bad wife in a g;ood man’s house 
Makes this world already his hell.’ 

God preserve every Musalman from this misfortune ! Would 
that not a single cross or ill-tempered wife were left in the world ! 

Chull Begim was another ; she was a daughter of the Azaq 
begs and was the mother of Sultanim Begim. 

Shahr-banu Begim was another; she was SI. Abu-sa‘ld Mirza’s 
daughter, taken after SI. ffusain Mirza took the throne (873 ah.). 
When the Mirza’s other ladies got out of their litters and mounted 
horses, at the battle of Chikman, Shahr-banu Begim, putting her 
trust in her younger brother (SI. Mahmud M.), did not leave her 
litter, did not mount a horse ; 3 people told the Mirza of this, so 
he divorced her and took her younger sister Payanda-sultan 
Begim. When the Auzbegs took Khurasan (913 AH.), Puyanda- 
sultan Begim went into ‘Iraq, and in ‘Iraq she die'’ in great 
misery. 

Khadija Begim was another.'’ , She had been a mistress of 
SI. Abu-sa'id Mirza and by him had had a daughter, Aq Begim ; 
after his defeat (873 AH.-1468 AD.) she betook herself to Herl 
where SI. Husain Mirza took her, made her a great favourite, 
and promoted her to the rank of Begim. Very dominant indeed 
she became later on ; she it was wrought Muh, Mumin Mirza’s 
death ; ^ she in chief it was caused SI. Husain Mirza’s sons to 
rebel against him. She took herself for a sensible woman but 
was a silly chatterer, may also have been a heretic. Of her were 
bom Shah-i-gharib Mirza and Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza. 

Apaq Begim was another ; ® she had no children ; that Papa 
Aghacha the Mirza made such a favourite of was her foster-sister. 

' Khwand-amir says that Bega Begim was jealous, died of^ef at her divorce, and 
was buried in a College, of her own erection, in 893 ah. '(14W ad. 9 .S. iii, 245). 

’ CulistSn Cap. II, Story 31 (Platts, p. 114). 

3 t.e. did not get ready to tide off if ha husband were beaten by ha brotha (f. n 
and note to Habiba). 

* Khadija Begi Agha (H.S. ii, 230 and iii, 327); she would be promoted probably 
after Shah-i-gharib’s birth. 

> He was a son of Badl'u’z-zaman. 

‘ It is singular that this honoured woman's parentage is not mentioned ; if it be right 
on f. i68j (f.v. with note) to read Sayyid Mirza of Apaq Begim, she maybeasayyida 
of Andikbud. 
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Being childle.ss, Ap;lq Begim brought up a.s her own the 
children of Papa Aghaclia. She nursed the Mirza admirably 
when he was ill ; none of his other wives could nurse as .she did. 
The year I came into Hindu.stan (932 AH.)' she came into Kabul 
from Her! and 1 shewed her all the honour and respect I could. 
While I was besieging Chandirl (934 AH.) news came that in 
Kabul she had fulfilled God’s will.® 

One of the Mirza’s mi.stre.sse.s was Latif-sultan Aghacha of the 
Char-shamba people 3 ; she became the mother of Abu’l-muhsin 
Mirza and Kupuk (or Kipik) Mirza {i.e. Muhammad Muhsin). 

Another mistress was Mingli Bibi Aghacha,"* an Auzbeg and 
one of Shahr-banu Begim’s various people. She became the 
mother of Abu-turab Mirza, Muhammad-i-husain Mirza, Faridun- 
i-husain Mirza and of two daughters. 

Papa Aghacha, the foster-sister of Apaq Begim was another 
mistress. The Mirza saw her, looked on her with favour, took 
her and, as has been mentioned, she became the mother of five 
of his sons and four of his daughters.^ 

Begl Sultan Aghacha was another mistress ; she had no child.. 
There were also many concubines and mistresses held in little 
respect ; those enumerated were the respected wives and 
mistresses of SI. Husain Mirza." 

Strange indeed it is that of the 14 sons born to a ruler so 
great as SI. Husain Mirza, one governing too in such a town as 
Herl, three only were born in legal marriage.® In him, in his 
sons, and in his tribes and hordes vice and debauchery were 1 
extremely prevalent. What shews this point precisely is that of 
the many sons bom to his dynasty not a sign or trace was left 

* As Babnr left Kabul on .Safar 1st (Nov. 17th 1525 AD.), the Begim must have 
arrived in Muharram 932 ah. (Oct. l8th to Nov. 17th). 

” 333 - Chandirl was besieged in RabiVl-akhar 934 AH. this passage shews 

that, .as a minimum estimate, what remains of Babur’s composed narrative (i.e. down 
tq f. ai 6 i) was written after that date (Jan. 1S*8). 

3 Ch&r-shambal&r. Mention of another inhabitant of thb place with the odd name, 
Wednesday (Char-shamba), is made on f. 42^. 

* Mole-mariced Lady; most MSS. style her B1 but li.S. iii, ZVJ, writes Bibi; 
it varies also by ^calling her a Turk. She was a purchased slave (rf Shahr-banu’s 
and was given to the Mirza by Shahr-banu at the time of her own marriage 
with him. 

3 As noted already, f. l 683 enumerates three only. 

‘ The three were almost certainly Badi'u’z-zaman, Haidar, son of a Timutid mother, 
rnd Muzaffar-i-husain, born after his mother had been legally married. 
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in seven or eight years, excepting only Muhammad-i-zaman 
Mirza.* 

{g. His amirs.) 

There was Muhammad Barandiiq Barlas, descending from 
Chaku Barlas as follows, — Muhammad Baranduq, son, of ‘All, 
son of Baranduq, son of Jahan-shah, son of Chaku Barlas? He 
had been a beg of Babur Mirza’s presence ; later on SI. Abu-sa‘ld 
Mirza favoured him, gave him Kabul conjointly with Jahangir 
Barlas, and made him Aulugh Beg Mirza’s guardian.' After the 
death of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza, AulDgh Beg Mirza formed designs 
against the two Barlas ; they got to know this, kept tight hold 
of him, made the tribes and hordes march,3 moved as for Qunduz, 
and when up on Hindu-kush, courteously compelled Aulugh Beg 
Mirza to start back for Kabul, they themselves going on to 
SI. Husain Mirza in Khurasan, who, in his turn, shewed them 
great favour. Muhammad Baranduq was remarkably intelligent, 
a very leaderlike man indeed ! He was extravagantly fond of 
a hawk ; so much so, they say, that if a hawk of his had strayed 
or had died, he would ask, taking the names of his sons on his 
lips, what it would have mattered if such or such a son had died 
or had broken his neck, rather than this or that bird had died 
or had strayed. 

Muzaffar Barlas was another.'^ He had been with the Mirza 
in the guerilla fighting and, for some cause unknown, had received 
extreme favour. In such honour was he in those guerilla days 
that the compact was for the Mirza to take four </aMg':(sixths) 
of any country conquered, and for him to take two dang. 
A strange compact indeed ! How could it be right to make 
even a faithful servant a co-partner in rule ? Not even a younger 

‘ Seven sons predeceased him : — h'arrukh, Shah-i-gharib, Muh. Ma'sun^ Haidar, ' 
Ibrahim-i-husain, Muh. Husain and Abu-turab. So too five daughters :■ — ^Aq, Bega, 
Agha, Kidilk and Fajdma-sul.tan B^ima So too four wives: — Bq;a-sultan and 
ChulT Begims, Zubaida and Lat1f-sul]|an Aghachas (H.S. iii, 327). 

’ Chaku, a Barlas, as was Timur, was one of Timur’s noted men. 

At this point some hand not the scribe’s has entered on the margin of the Hai. MS. 
the descendants of Muh. Baranduq down into Akbar’s reign ; — Muh. Faiidun, bin 
Muh. Quli Khan, bin Mirza^'Ali, bin Muh. Baranduq Barlis. Of these Faridun and 
Muh. Quli are amirs of the Ayln-i-al^ari list (Blocbmanh, pp. 341, 342 ; H.S. iii, 233). 

3 Enforced marches of Mughuls and other nomads are mentioned also on f. 154^ 
and f. 155. 
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brother or a son obtains such a pact ; how then should a beg ? * 
When the Mirza had possession of the throne, he repented the 
compact, bat his repentance was of no avail ; that muddy-minded 
mannikin, favoured so much already, made growing assumption 
to rule. The Mirza acted without judgment ; people say 
Muzaffar Barlas was poi.soned in the end.“ God knows the 
truth ! 

‘All-sher Nawd'i was another, the Mlrza’s friend rather than 
his beg. They had been learners together in childhood and even 
then are said to have been close friends. It is not known for 
what offence SI. Abu-sa‘ld Mirza drove ‘All-sher Beg from Her! ; 
he then went to Samarkand where he was protected and 
supported by Ahmad Hajl Beg during the several years of his 
stay.3 . He was noted for refinement of manner ; people fancied 
this due to the pride of high fortune but it may not have been 
so, it may have been innate, since it was equally noticeable al.so 
in Samarkand.-* ‘Ali-sher Beg had no match. For as long as 
verse has been written in the TurkI tongue, no-one has written 
■SO much or so well as he. He wrote six books of poems 
{masnnwi), five of them answering to the Quintet (K/iamsa/i),^ 
the sixth, entitled the Lisdnu t-tair (Tongue of the birds), was 
in the same metre as the Mantiqnt-tair (Speech of the birds).^ 
He put together four dlivans (collections) of odes, bearing the 
names. Curiosities of Childhood. j]f<i)~’cls of Youth, Wonders of 
Manhood and Advantages of Age? There are good quatrains 
of his also. Some others of his compositions rank below those t 
mentioned ; among.st them is a collection of his letters, imitating 
that ofMaulana ‘Abdu'r-rahman /iw/// and aiming at gathering 
together every letter on any topic he had ever written to an\' 
person. He wrote also the Mizdnul - aftsdn (Measure of 
measures) on prosody ; it is verj' worthle.ss ; he has made 
mistake in it about the metres of four out of twenty-four 

' heg ^sht, beg-person. 

' Khwand-amir says he died a natural death (H.S. iii, 235). 

2 f. 21. For a fuller account of Nawa’i.y. Asiatique xvii, 173, M. Belin’s article. 

* i.e. when he was poor and a beg’s dependant. He went hack to Hen at 
SI. Husain M.’s request in 873 All. 

* Nijumi’s (Kieu’s I’ers. Cat. s.n.). 

‘ Faridu’d-din- ‘attar’s (Rieu I.c. and Ency. Ur.). 

1 Ghara' ibu i-fighar, Naaiadiru sk-shahab, Bada i'u’ l-ivasat^ and FawS idd l-kibr. 
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quatrains, while about other measures he has made mistake such 
as any-one who has given attention tcj prosody, will understand. 
He put a Persian diwdn together aLso, KanI (transitory) being 
his pen-name for Persian verse.' Some couplets in it are not 
bad but for the most part it is flat and poor. In music also he 
compo.sed good things (nitna), some e.Kcellent airs and preludes 
{nakhsh n pesJiran). No such patron and protector of men of 
parts and accomplishments is known, nor has one .such been 
heard of as ever appearing. It was through his instruction and 
support that Master (Ustad) Qul-i-muhammad the lutanist, 
Shaikh! the flautist, and Husain the lutani.st, famous performer.'! 
all, rose to eminence and renown. It was through hi.<! effort and 
supervision that Ma.ster Hih-zad and Shah Muzaffar became .so 
distinguished in painting. Few are heard of as having helped 
to lay the good foundation for future e.Kcellence he helped to lay. 
He had neither son nor daughter, wife or family ; he let the 
world pass by, alone and unencumbered. At first he was Keeper 
of the Seal ; in middle-life he became a beg and for a time was 
Commandant in Astanibad ; later on he forsook .soldiering. He 
took nothing from the Mirza, cm the contrary, he each year 
offered considerable gifts. When the Mirza was returning from 
the Astarabad camijaign, ‘.•\ll-shcr Beg went out to give him 
meeting ; they .saw one another but before -Ali-sher Beg should 
have risen to leave, his condition became such that he could not 
rise. He was lifted up and carried away ; the doctors could not 
tell what was wrong ; he went to God’s mercy next day,® one of 
his own couplets suiting his case : — 

I was fs-lkd liy a stpike <i«t of their ken and mine ; 

What, in such evils, can doctors avail ? 

Ahmad the son of Tawakkal Barlds was another ; 3 for a time 
he held Qandahar. 

Wall Beg was another; he wa.s of Haji Saifu’d-din Beg’s 
line,^ and had been one of the Mirza’is father’s (Mansjur’s) great 

‘ Every Persian poet has a iakhallus (pen-namp) which he introduces into the la.st 
couplet of each ode iEr->kine). 

“ The death occurred in the First Jumacla 906 Air. (Dec. 1500 ad.). 

3 Ni/^mu’<l-din Ahmad liin Tawakkal iii, 229). 

* This may be that uncle of Timur who made the Ifaj (T. R. p. 48, quoting the 
Zafar-uama). 
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begs.‘ Short life was granted to him after the Mirza took the 
throne (973 AH.) ; he died directly afterwards. He was orthodox 
and made the Prayers, was rough {turk) and sincere. 

HusainofShaikhTimur was another; he had been favoured and 
raised to the rank of beg “ by Babur Mirza. 

Nuyan Beg was another. He was a Sayyid of Tirmlz on his 
father’s side ; on his mother’s he weis related both to SI. Abu-sa :d 
Mirza and to SI. Husain Mirza.^ SI. AbQ-.sa‘id Mirza had 
favoured him ; he was the beg honoured in SI. Ahmad Mirza’s 
presence and he met with very great favour when lie went to 
SI. Husain Mirza’s. He was a bragging, easy-going, wine-bibbing, 
jolly person. Through being in his father’s .service, ^ Hasan of 
Ya'qub used to be called also Nuyan's H^san. 

Jahangir Barlas was another.^ For a time he shared the 
Kabul command with Muhammad Baranduq Barlas, later on 1 
went to SI. Husain Mirza’s presence and received very great 
favour. His movements and poses {harakdt u sakandl) were 
graceful and charming ; he was also a man of pleasant temper. 
As he knew the rules of hunting and hawking, in those matters 
the Mirza gave him chief charge. He was a favourite of 
Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza and, bearing that Mirza’s friendliness in 
mind, used to praise liim. 

Mirza Ahmad of ‘Ali Farsi Barlas was another. Though he 
wrote no verse, he knew what was poetry. He was a gay-hearted, 
elegant person, one by himself. 

‘Abdu'l-khallq Beg was another. Firuz Shfih, Shahrukh Mirza’s 

' Some MSS. omit the word “ father” here hut to read it obviates the diflicully of 
calling Wall a great beg of SI. Ilusain Mir/.a although he died when thjit inirzii took 
the throne (973 'tn. ) and although no leading place i.s allotted to him in llahur’.s list 
of Heri begs. Here as in other parts of Babur's account of lleri, the texts vary 
much whether Turk! or Persian, e.». the KIph. MS. appears to call Wall a blockhead 
(dunkiiz dUr), the Hai. MS. writing n : titz diir (?). 

’ He had been Babur (Court-attendant), had fought against 

Husain for Vadgar-i-muhammad and had given a daughter to Husain (H.S. iii, 206, 
228, 230-32; D.S. in Not. et Ex. de Sayy p. 265). 

3 f. 29 i. 

♦ Sic, Elph. MS. and Iroth Persi. trss. Init the Hai. MS. omits “father ”. To read 
It, however, suits the circumstance that Hasan of Ya'qub was not'with llt'sa'n and 
in ITarat but was connected with Mahmud •Mtranshahi and TrrniTz(f. 24). Nuyan is 
not a personal name but is a title ; it implies good-birth ; all uses of it I have scc-n are 
for members of the religious family of Tirmiz. 

. ^ He was the son of Ibrahim Jiarlas and a Badakhshi begini (T. R. p. loS). 
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greatly favoured beg, was his grandfather ; * hence people called 
him Firuz Shah’s ‘Abdu’l-khaliq. He held Khwarizm for a time. 

Ibrahim Dftlddi was another. He had good knowledge of 
revenue matters and the conduct of public business ; his work 
was that of a second Muh. Baranduq. 

Zu’n-nun Argkun was another.® He was a brave man, using 
his sword well in SI. Abu-sa’id Mirza’s presence and later on 
getting hi.s hand into the work whatever the fight. As to his 
courage there was no question at all, but he was a bit of a fool. 
After he left our {Mirdn-s/idfii) Mirzas to go to SI. Husain 
Mirza, the Mirza gave him Ghur and the Nikdiris. He did 
e.xcellent work' in those parts with 70 to So men, with so few 
beating ma.sses and masses of Hazaras and Nikdiris ; he had 
not his match for keeping those tribes in order. After a while 
Zamin-dawar was given to him. His son .Shah-i-shuj;;‘ Arghun 
used to move about with him and even in childhood used to 
chop away with his sword. The Mirza favoured Shfih-i-.shuja’ 
and, somewhat against Zu’n-nun Beg’s wishes, joined him with 
his father in the government of Qandahar. Later on this father 
and son made dissension between that father and that son, 3 and 
.stirred up much commotion. After I had overcome Khusrau 
Shah and parted his retainers from him, and after I had taken 
Kabul from ZCi’n-nun Arghnn-^ .son Muqim, ZQ’>i-nun Beg and 
Khusrau Shah both went, in their helplc.s.sne.s.s, to .see SI. Husain 
Mirza. Zu’n-nun Arghun grew greater after the Mirza’s death 
when they gave him the districts of the Heri Koh-daman, such 
as Auba (Ubeh) and Chachcharan.-* He was made Lord of 
Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza’s Gate 5 and Muhammad Baranduq Barlds 
Lord of Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza’.s, when the two Mirzfis became 

' He will have been therefore a collateral of Daulat-.<;hah who.se relation to 
luruz-shah is thus expre.ssed l»y Nawa’i : — Mir Daulat-shSk /•'iruz-sha/t Beg-nln); 
'amm-zada-si Amir ‘A/d’u’tl-i/ait/a [sjdrayini-nlnf; aii/'huli dttr, i.e. Mir Dautat-shilh 
was the son of Firuz-shah Beg’s paternal uncle’s .son, Amir ‘.Ma’u’d-daula Isfdrayini. 
Thu.s, Firuz-.shah and IsfaraylnT were first cousins ; Daulat-shah and ‘Abdu’l-khaliq’s 
father were second cousins ; while Daulat-shah and Firuz-sh^ were first cousins, 
once removed (Kieu’s l’er.s. Cat. p. 534: Browne’s D.S. English preface p. 14 and its 
reference lo the Pens, preface). 

= Tarkhan-iidma, E. & D.’s History of India i, 303 ; H.S. iii, 227. 

3 f. 41 and note. 

< Both places are in the valley of the Hert-rud. 

s Badi’u’z-ziimiin married a (laughter of Zu’n-nun ; she died in 91 1 AH. (E- & D. i, 
305 ; H.S. iii, 324). 
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joint-rulers in Heri. Brave though he was, he was a little crazed 
and shallow-pated ; if he had not been so, would he have accepted 
flattery as he did? would he have made himself so contemptible? 
Here are the details of the matter : — While he was so dominant 
and so trusted in Her!, a few shaikhs and mullas went to him 
and said, “The Spheres are holding commerce with us : j'ou are 
to be styled Hizabru' l-ldh (Lion of God) ; you will overcome 
the Auzbeg.” Fully accepting this flattery, he put his ftiUi 
(bathing-cloth) round his neck * and gave thanks, Then, after 
Shaibaq Khan, coming against the Mirzas, had beaten them one 
by one near Badghls, Zu’n-nun Arghun met him face to fare 
near Qara-rabat and, relying on that promise, stood up against 
him with 100 to 1 50 men. A mass of Auzbegs can-e up, over- 
came them and hustled them off ; he himself was taken and put 
to death.® He was orthodox and no neglecter of the Pra\-ers, 
indeed made the extra ones. He was mad for chess ; he played 
it according to his own fancy and, if others play with one hand, 
he played with both.'S Avarice and stinginess ruled in his 
character. 

Darwish-i-‘all Beg was another, the younger full-brother ot 
‘Ali-sher Beg. He had the Baikh Command for a time and 
there did good beg-like things, but he was a muddle-head and 
somewhat wanting in merit. He was dismissed from the Baikh 
Command because his muddle-headedness had hampered the 
Mirza in his first campaign against Qunduz and Hi.sjir. He came 
to my presence when I went to OundQz in 916 ah. (1510 .\D.), 
brutalized and stupefied, far from capable begship and out-side 
peaceful home-life. Such favour as he had had, he appears to 
have had for ‘Ali-sher Beg’s sake. 

Mughal Beg was another. He was Governor of Herl for 
a. time, later on was given Astarabad, and from there fled to 
Ya'qub Beg in ‘Iraq. He was of amorous disposition ^ and an 
incessant dicer. 

' This indicates, both amongst Musalmans and Hindus, obedience and submission. 
Several instances occur in Macculloch’s Beneali HousthM Stories, 

“ T.R. p. 205. 

* This is an idiom expressive of great keenness (Er.skine). 

* H.S. iii, 250, kiloMar, librarian ; so too Hai. MS. f. 174 ^- 

* mutaiyam (f. "jb and note). 5 Ilr Mughul Beg was put to death for treachery in 
‘Iraq (H.S. iii, 227, 248). • 
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Sayyid Badr (Full-moon) was anotlier, a very strong man, 
graceful in his movements and singularly well-mannered. He 
danced wonderfully well, doing one dance quite unique and 
.seeming to be his own invention.' His whole service wa.s with 
the Mirza whose comrade he was in wine and .social pleasure. 

Isllm Barlds was another, a plain (tiirk) person who understood 
hawking well and did sOq;ie things to perfection. , Drawing a bow 
of 30 to 40 batmans strength,® he would make h's shaft pass right 
through the target [takhtd). In the gallop from the head of the 
qabaq-maidan? he would loo.sen his bow, string it again, and 
then hit the gourd {qabaq). He would tie his string-grip {zih-gir) 
to the one end of a string from i to i-I- yards long, fasten the 
other end to a tree, let .is shaft fly, and shoot through the string- 
grip while it revolved .4 Many such remarkable feats he did. He 
served the Mirza continuously and was at every social gathering. 

SI. J unaid Barlds was another ; s in his latter days he went to 
SI. Ahmad Mirza’s presence.® He is the father of the SI. Junaid 
Barlds on whom at the present time 7 the joint-government of 
JaunpQr depends. 

Shaikh Abu-sa‘ld Khan Dar-miydn (In-between) was another. 
1 1 is not known whether he got the name of Dar-miyan because 
he took a horse to the Mirza in the middle of a fight, or whether 
becau.se he put himself in between the Mirza and some-one 
designing on his life.® 


‘ Uabur speaks as an eye-witness (f. 187^). For a single combat of Sayyid Badr, 
n..S. iii, 233. 

“ f. 157 and note to batman. 

3 A level field in which a gourd \qabaq) is set on a pole for an archer’s mark to he 
hit in passing at the gallop (f. l8i and note). 

< Or possibly during the gallop the archer turned in the saddle and shot backwards. 

s Junaid was the father of Nizaiau’d-din ‘AH, Babur’s Khalifa (Vice-gerent). 
That Khalifa was of a religious house on his mother’s side may be inferred from his 
being styled both Sayyid and Kliwaja neither of which titles could have come from 
his TurkI father. Plis mother may have iieen a sayyida of one of the religious families 
of Marghinan (f. 18 and note), since Khalifa's son Muhibb-i-‘all writes his father’s 
name “ Ni-^mu’d-din ‘AH MarghilSni” {AlarrUnint^ in the Preface of his Book on 
Sport (Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 485). T 

° This northward migration would take the bmily into touch with Babur’s in 
Samarkand and Farghana. 

1 He was left in charge of Jaunpur in Rab 1 ‘ I, 933 AH. (Jan. 1527 AD.) but 
exchanged for Chunar in Kamran 935 AH. (June 1529 AD. ) ; so that for the writing of 
this part of the Babur-ndma we have the major and minor limits of Jan. 1527 and 
, June 1529. 
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Bih-bud Beg was another. He had served in the pages’ circle 
{chuhra jirgasi) during the guerilla times and gave such 
satisfaction by his service that the Mirza did him the favour of 
putting his name on the stamp (jtamgha) and the coin {sikka)} 

Shaikhim Beg was another.® People used to call him 
Shaikhim Suhaili because Suhaill was his pen-name. He wrote 
all sorts of ver!^e^.bringing in terrifying words and mental images. 
Here is a couplet of his 

In the anguish of my nights, the whirlpool of my sighs engulphs the firmament ; 

Like a dragon, the torrent ofetiy tears swallows the quarters of the world. 

Well-known it is that when he once recited that couplet in 
Maulana ‘Abdu’r-rahman J ami's presence, the honoured Mulla 
asked him whether he was reciting verse or frightening people. 
He put a diwdn together ; masnawis of his are also in 
existence. 

Muhammad-i-wall Beg was_another, -the son of the Wall Beg 
already mentioned. Latterly he became one of the Mirza’s 
great begs but, great beg though he was, he never neglected his 
service and used to recline {ydstdnib) day and night in the Gate.' 
Through doing this, his free meals and open table were always 
set just outside the Gate. Quite certainly a man who w'as so 
constantly in waiting, would receive the favour he received ! It 
is an evil noticeable today that effort must be made before the 
man, dubbed Beg because he has five or six of the bald and blind 
at his back, can be got into the Gate at all ! Where this sort 
of service is, it must be to their own misfortune ! Muhammad- 
i-wali Beg’s public table and free meals were good ; he kept his 
servants neat and well-dressed and with his own hands gave 
ample portion to the poor and destitute, but he was foul-mouthed 
and evil-spoken. He and also Danvlsh-i-‘all the librarian were 
in my service when I took Samarkand in 9 17 AH, (Oct. 1511 ad.) ; 
he was palsied then ; his talk lacked salt ; his former claim to 
favour was gone. His assiduous waiting appears to have been 
the cause of his promotion 

' See Appendix H, On ike nunter-mark Bik-bkd on coins. 

“ Ni.zamu’d-dm Amir Shaikh Ahmadu’s-suhaili was surnamed Suhaili through .1 fs! 
(augury) taken by his spiritual guide, Karaalu'd-din Husain GSzur-^ki ; it was he 
induced Husain Kashtfi to produce his Atmar-i-stthaiK (Lights of Canopus) (f. 125 
and note ; Rieu’s IPers. C^t. p. 756 ; and for a couplet of his, I 1 .S. iii, 243 L lo). 
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Baba ‘All the Lord of the Gate was another. First, ‘Ali-sher 
Beg showed him favour ; next, because of his courage, the Mirza 
took him into service, made him Lord of the Gate, and promoted 
him to be a beg. One of his sons is serving me no ,\' \cina 934 ah.), 
that Y iinas of ‘Ali who is a beg, a confidant, and of my household. 
He will often be mentioned.* 

Badru’d-din (Full-moon of the Faith) was another. He had 
been in the service of SI. Abu-sa‘Id Mirza’s Chief Justice Mirak 
‘Abdu’r-fahim ; it is said he was very nimble a.nd sure-footed, 
a man who could leap over seven horses at once. He and Baba 
‘All were close companions. 

Hasan of ‘Ali Jaldir was another. His original name was 
Husain Jaldir but he came to be called ‘All’s Hasan.- His father 
‘Ali Jaldir must have been favoured and mrde a beg by Babur 
Mirza ; no man was greater later on when Yiidgar-i-muhammad 
M. took Heri. Hasan-i-‘ali was SI. Husain Mirza’s Qush-begi? He 
made Tufaili (Uninvited-guest) his pen-name ; wrote good odes 
and was the Master of this art in his day. He wrote odes on 
my name when he came to my presence at the time I took 
Samarkand in 917 AH. (1511 AD.). Impudent {bl bdk) and 
prodigal he was, a keeper of catamites, a constant dicer and 
draught-player. 

Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-lah Marujdrld {Y&axX)^ was another; he was 
at first Chief Justice but later on became one of the Mirza’s 
favourite household-begs. He was full of accomplishments ; on 
the dulcimer he had no equal, and he invented the shake on 
the dulcimer ; he wrote in several scripts, most beautifully in the 
ta'llg ; he composed admirable letters, wrote good verse, with 
Bayani for his pen - name, and was a pleasant companion. 
Compared with his other accomplishments, his ver.se ranks low, 
but he knew what was poetry. Vicious and shameless, he became 

’ Index s.n. 

‘ Did the change complete an analogy between ‘All Jaldir and his (perhaps) elder 
son with ‘All Khalifa and his elder son Hasan? 

3 The Qiish-begt is, in Central Asia, a high official who acts for an absent ruler 
(Shaw) ; he does not appear to be the Falconer, for whom Babur’s name is Qushch! 
(f. ISn.)., 

* He received this sobriquet because when he returned from an embassy to the 
Persian Gulf, he brought, from Bahrein, to his Timurirf master a gift of royal pearls 
(Sam Mirza). For an account of Marwacld see Rieu’s Peis. . Cat. p. 1094 and ire 
portrait) p. iSf. 
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the captive of a sinful disease through his vicious excesses, out- 
lived his hands and feet, tasted the agonies of varied torture for 
several years, and departed from the world under that affliction.^ 
Sayyid Muhammad-i-aurus was another ; he was the son of 
that Anirus (Russian.?) Argliun who, when SI. Abu-sa‘rd Mirza 
took the throne, was his beg in chief authority. At that time 
there were excellent archer-braves ; one of the most distinguished 
was Sayyid Muhammad-i-aurus. His bow strong, his shaft long, 
he must have been a bold {yurak') shot and a good one. He was 
Commandant in Andikhud for some time. 

Mir (Qambar-i-)'all the Master of the Horse was another. He 
it was who, by sending a man to SI. Husain Mirza, brought him 
down on the defenceless Yadgar-i-muhammad Mirza. 

Sayyid Hasan Aiighldqchi was another, a son of Sayyid 
Atighldqchi and a younger brother of Sayyid Yusuf Beg.® He 
was the father of a capable and accomplished son, named Mirza 
Farrukh. He had come to my presence before I took Sarhar- 
kand in 91 7 AH. (1511 AD.). Though he had written little verse, 
he wrote fairly ; he understood the astrolabe and astronomy well, 
was excellent company, his talk good too, but he was rather 
a bad drinker {find shrdb). He died in the fight at Ghaj-dawan .3 
Tingrl-birdl the storekeeper {sdmdnchi) was another ; he was 
a plain ifurk), bold, sword-slashing brave. As has been said, 
he charged out of the Gate of Balkh on Khusrau Shah’s great 
retainer Nazar Bahadur and overcame him (903 AH.). 

There were a few Turkman braves also who were received 
with great favour when they came to the Mirza’s presence. One 
of the first to come was ‘All Khan BdyandafA Asad Beg and 
Taham-tan (Strong-bodied) Beg were others, an elder and 
younger brother the.se ; Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza took Taham-tan 
Beg’s daughter and by her had Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza. 
Mir ‘Umar Beg was another ; later on he was in Badi'u’z-zaman 
Mirza’s service ; he was a brave, plain, excellent person. HiS 

’ Sam Mim .specifies this affliction as abltt-i-Jarang, thus making what may be one 
of the earliest Oriental references to morhus gallicus [as de Sa9y here translates the 
name], the foreign or European pox, the “ French disease of Shakespeare ” (H.B.). 

” Index s./t. Yusuf. 

’ ^mjan 3rd QtS ah. -Nov. 12th 1512. 

* i.e. of the White-sheep Turkmans. 
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son, Abu’l-fath by name, came from ‘Iraq to my presence, 
a very soft, unsteady and feeble person ; such a son from such 
a father ! 

Of those who came into Khurasan after Shah Isma'il.took 
‘Iraq and A^arbaljan {circa 906 ah.- 1 500 ad.), one was ‘Abdu’l- 
baqi Mirza of Timur Beg’s line. He was a Mlrin'Shahl ^ whose 
ancestors will have gone long before into those parts, put thought 
of sovereignty out of their heads, served those ruling there, and' 
from them have received favour. That Timur ‘U.sman who was 
the great, trusted beg of Ya‘qub Beg ( White-sheep Turkman) 
and who had once even thought of sending against Khurasan 
the mass of men he had gathered to himself, must have been 
this ‘Abdu’l-baqI Mlrza’s paternal-uncle. SI. Husain Mirza took 
‘Abdu’l-baqI Mirza at once into favour, making him a son-in-law 
by giving him Sultanlm Bc.glm, the mother of Muhammad SI. 
Mirza.® Another late-comer was Murad Beg - . uudart. 

{h. His Chief Justices {sadur').) 

One was Mir Sar-i-barahna (Bare-head) 3 ; he was from 
a village in Andijan and appears to have made claim to be 
a sayyid {mutasayyid). He was a very agreeable companion, 
pleasant of temper and speech. His were the judgment and 
rulings that carried weight among.st men of letters and poets of 
Khurasan. He wasted his time by composing, in imitation of 
the story of Amir Hamza,'* a work which is one long, far- 
fetched lie, opposed to sense and nature. 

Kamalu’d-din Husain . Gdsur-gdhi 3 was another. Though 
not a Suft, he was mystical.® Such mystics as he will have 

' His paternal line was, ‘Ahdu’l-haqT, son of ‘U.sman, son of SayyidI Ahmad, son 
of Miran-shah. His mother’s people were begs of the White-.sheep (H.S. iii, ago)- 

“ Sultanlm had married Wais (f. 157) not later than 895 or 896 aH. (H.S. iii, 253); 
she married ‘Abdu’l-baqI in^oS AH. (1502-3 aii.). 

3 Sayyid Shamsu’d-din Muhammad, Mir Sayyid itar-i-barahtia owed his sobriquet 
Ilf liare-head to love-sick wanderings of his youth (H.S. iii, 328). The H.S. it is 
clear, recognizes him as a sayyid. 

* kieu’s kers. Cat. p. 760 ; it is immensely long ana " hlled with tales that shock 
all probability ” (Erskine). 

5 f. 94 and note. SI. Husain M. made him curator of An^aii’s .shrine, an officer 
represented, presumably, by Col. Yate’s “ Mir of Gazur-gah ”, and he became Chief 
Ju.stice in 904 ah. (1498-99 ad.). See II.S. iii, 330 and 340 ; JASB 1887, art. On 
lie city of J/arut (C. E. Yate) p. 85. 

‘ mulasauwif perhaps meaning not a professed Sufi. 
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gathered in ‘All-.sher Beg’s presence and there have gone into 
their raptures and ecstacies. Kamalu’d-din will have been 
better-born than most of them ; his promotion will have been 
due to his good birth, since he had no other merit to speak of.* 
A production of his exist.s, under the name Majdlisu'l-ushslidq 
(Assemblies of lovers), the authorship of which he ascribes (in 
its preface) to SI. Husain Mirza.® It is mostly a lie and a taste- 
less lie. He has written such irreverent things in it that some 
of them cast doubt upon his orthodo.xy ; for example, he 
represents the Prophets, — Peace be on them, — and Saints as 
subject to earthly passion, and gives to each a minion and 
a mistress. Another and singularly absurd thing is that, although 
in his preface he says, “ This is SI. Husain Mirza’s own written 
word and literary compo.sition,” he, never-the-less, enters, in the 
body of the book, “ All by the sub-signed author ”, at the head 
of odes and verses well-known to be his own. It was his flattery 
gave Zu’n-nun Arghun the title Lion of God. 

(/. His wasirs.) 

One was Majdu’d-din Muhammad, son of Khwaja Pir Ahmad 
of Khwaf, the one man {yak-qalam) of Shahrukh Mirza’s 
Finance-office.3 In SI. Husain Mirza’s Finance-office there was 
not at first proper order or method ; waste and extravagance 
resulted ; the peasant did not prosper, and the soldier was not 
satisfied. Once while Majdu’d-din Muhammad was still par- 
wdneki* and styled Mirak (Little Mir), it became a matter of 
importance to the Mirza to have some money ; when he asked 
the Finance-officials for it, they said none had been collected and 
that there was none. Majdu’d-din Muhammad must have heard 
this and have smiled, for the Mirza asked him why he smiled ; 
privacy was made and he told Mirza what was in his mind. 

* He was of high birth on both sides, of religious houses of Tabas and Nishapur 
(D.S. pp. 161, 163). 

* In agreement with its preface. Dr. Rieu entered the book as written by SI. Husain 
Mirza ; in his Agenda, however, he quotes Babur as the authority for its being by 
Gazur-gihi ; Khwand-amir’s authority can be added to Babur’s (II. S. 340 ; Pers. Cat. 
pp. 3SI, io8s). 

3 Diioan. TheAVazir is a sort of Minister ot Finance ; the Diwan is the ottice of 
revenue receipts and is.sues (Erskine). 

* a secretary who writes out royal orders (H.S. iii, 244). 
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Said he, “If the honoured Mirza will pledge himself to strengthen 
my hands by not opposing my orders, it shall so be before long 
that the country shall prosper, the peasant be content, the soldier 
well-off, and the Treasury full.” The Mirza for his part gave 
the pledge desired, put Majdu’d-din Muhammad in authority 
throughout Khurasan, and entrusted all public business to him. 
He in his turn by using all possible diligence and effort, before 
long had made soldier and peasant grateful and content, filled 
the Treasury to abundance, and made the districts habitable 
and cultivated. He did all this however in face of opposition 
from the begs and men high in place, all being led by ‘Ali-sher 
Beg, all out of temper with what Majdu’d-din Muhammad had 
effected. B}' their effort and evil suggestion he was arrested 
and dismissed.' In succession to him Nizamu’l-mulk of Khwaf 
was made Diwan but in a short time they got him arrested also, 
and him they got put to death.® They then biought Khwaja 
Afzal out of ‘Iraq and made him Diwan ; he had just been 
made a beg when I came to Kabul (910 AH.), and he also 
impressed the Seal in Diwan. 

Khwaja ‘Ata 3 was another ; although, unlike those already 
mentioned, he was not in high office or Finance-minister (diic/dn), 
nothing was .settled without his concurrence the whole Khura- 
sanat over. He was a pious, praying, upright [jnutadaiyin) 
person ; he must have been diligent in business also. 


‘ Count von Noer’s words about a cognate reform of later date suit this man’s work, 
it also was “a bar to the defraudment of the Crown, a stumbling-block in the path of 
avaricious chiefs” (Emperor Akbar trs. i, It). The opposition made by ‘All-sher to 
reform so clearly to ilusain’s gain and to Husain’s begs’ loss, stirs the question, 
“ What was the source of his own income?” Up to 873 AH. he was for some years 
the dependant of Ahmad Haji lieg ; he took nothing from the Mirza, hut gave to 
him ; he must have spent much in lienefactions. The question may have presented 
itself to .M. Helin for he observes, “ ‘Ali-sher qui sans doute, a son retour de I’exil, 
recouvra I'hcritage de ses peres, et depuis occupa de hautes positions dans le gouveme- 
ment de '■on pays, avait acquis uiie grande fortune” (J. Asiatique xvii, 227). While 
not contradicting M. Helin’s view that vested property such as can lie described as 
“paternal inheritance”, may have passed from father to son, even in those days of 
fugitive prosperity "and changing appointments, one cannot but infer, from Nawa’i’s 
opposition to ^Iajdu'd-din, that he, like the rest, took a partial view of the “rights” 
of the cultivator. 

“ This was in 903 ah. after .some 20 years of service (H..?. iii, 231 ; Ethe I.O. 
Cat. p. 252). 

3 Amir Jamalu’d-dln ‘Ala’u’l-lah. known also as Jamalu’d-dln Husain, wrote a 
Hiztory of Muhammad (H.S. iii, 34S : Kieu's I'ers. Cat. p. 147 i (a correction) 
j>. 1081). 
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(/ OtJters of the Court.) 

Those enumerated were SI. Husain Mirza’s retainers and 
followers.' His was a wonderful Age ; in it Khurasan, and 
Herl above all, was full of learned and matchless men. What- 
ever the work a man took up, he aimed and aspired at bringing 
that work to perfection. One such man was Maulana ‘Abdu’r- 
rahman Jdmi, who was unrivalled in his day for esoteric and 
exoteric knowledge. Famous indeed are his poems ! The 
Mulla’s dignity it is out of my power to describe ; it has occurred 
to me merely to mention his honoured name and one atom of 
his excellence, as a benediction and good omen for this part of 
my humble book. 

Shaikhu’l-islam Saifu’d-din Ahmad was another. He was of 
the line of that Mulla Sa'du’d-dm (Mas'ud) Taftazdni^ whose 
descendants from his time downwards have given the Shaikhu’l- 
islam to Khurasan. He was a very learned man, admirably 
versed in the Arabian sciences 3 and the Traditions, most God- 
fearing and orthodox. Himself a Shaft ‘I, ^ he was tolerant of all 
the sects. People say he never once in 70 years omitted the 
Congregational Prayer. He was martyred when Shah Isma'il 
took Heri (916 ah.) ; there now remains no man 01 his 
honoured line,® 

Maulana Shaikh Husain was another ; he is mentioned here, 
although his first appearance and his promotion were under 
SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza, because he was living still under SI. Husain 
Mirza. Being well-versed in the sciences of philosophy, logic 
and rhetoric, he was able to find much meaning in a few words 
and to bring it out opportunely in conversation. Being very 
intimate and influential with SI. AbQ-sa‘id Mirza, he took part 
in all momentous affairs of the Mirza’s dominions ; there was 

' Amongst noticeable omissions from Babur’s list of Hert celebrities are Mir 
Khw^d Sh&h (“ Mirkhond”), his grandson Khwand-amir, Husain Kashijl and 
Muinu’d-din 'al Zamji, author of a History of HarSt which was finished in 
897 AH. 

* Sa’du‘d-din Mas'ud, son of ‘Umar, was a native of Taft in Yazd, whence his 
cognomen (Bahar-i-'ajam) ; he died in 792 AH.-1390 AD. (H.S. iii, 59, 343 ; T.R. 
p- 236 ; Rieu’s Pers. Cat. pp. 352, 453). 

3 These are those connected with grammar and rhetoric (Erskine). 

^ This is one of the four principal sects of Muhammadanism (Erskine). 

® T.R. p. 23s, for Shah Isma'il’s murders in Herl. 
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no better muhtasib ' ; this will have been why he was so much 
trusted. Becau.se he had been an intimate of that Mirza, the 
incomparable man was treated with insult in SI. Husain 
Mirza’s time. 

Mulla-ziida Mulla ‘Usman was another. He was a native of 
Chirkh, in the Luhugur tumdn of the tunian of Kabul * and was 
called the Born Mulla {Mulla-sdda) because in Aulugh Beg 
Mirza's time he used to give lessons when 14 years old. He went 
to Heri on his way from Samarkand to make the circuit of the 
ka'ba, was there stopped, and made to remain by SI. Husain 
Mirza. He was very learned, the most so of his time. People 
say he was nearing the rank of Ijtihad 3 but he uid not reach it. 
It is said of him that he once asked, “ How should a person 
forget a thing heard ? ” A strong memory he must have had ! 

Mir Jamalu’d-din the Traditionalist^ was another. He had no 
equal in Khurasan for knowledge of the MuhammadanTraditions. 
He was advanced in years and is still alive (934 to 937 ah.). 

Mir Murtaz was another. He was well-versed in the sciences 
of philosophy and metaphysics ; he was called murtdz (ascetic) 
because he fasted a great deal. He was madly fond of chess, 
so much so that if he had met two players, he would hold one 
by the skirt while he played his game out with the other, as 
much as to say, “ Don’t go ! " 

Mir Mas'ud of Sherwan was another.^ 

Mir ‘Abdu’l-ghafur of Lar was another. Disciple and pupil 
both of Maulana ‘Abdu’r-rahman Jdmt, he had read aloud most 
of the Mulla’s poems {viasnawt) in his presence, and wrote 
a plain exposition of the Nafa/idtf' He had good acquaintance 

’ Superintendent of Police, who examines weights, measures and provisions, also 
prevents gambling, drinking and so on. 

’ > 37 - 

s The rank of Mujtahid, which is not bestowed by any individual or class of men 
hut which Ls tlie result of slow and imperceptible opinion, finally prevailing and 
universally acknowledged, is one of the greatest peculiarities of the religion of Persia. 
The Mujtahid is supposed to be elevated above human fears and human enjoyments, 
and to have a certain degree of infallibility and inspiration. He is consulted with 
reverence and awe. There is not always a Mujtahid necessarily existing. See 
Kaempfelr, Amoenitaies ExotUae (Erskine). 

* mahaddas_, one versed in the traditional sayings and actions of Muhammad. 

s H.S. iii, 340. 

“ li.M. Or. 2iS (Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p, 350). The Commentary was made in order 
to explain the Nqfaliat to Jaml’s son. 
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with the exoteric sciences, and in the esoteric ones also was very 
successful. He was' a curiously casual and unceremonious 
person ; no person styled Mulla by any -one soever was debarred 
from submitting a (Qoran) chapter to him for exposition; more- 
over whatever the place in which he heard there was a darwTsh, 
he had no rest till he had reached that darwTsh’s presence. He 
was ill when I was in Khur-'-an (912 AH.) ; I went to enquire 
for him where he lay in the Mulli’s College,' after I had made 
the circuit of the Mulla’s tomb. He died a few days later, of 
that same illness. 

[ Mir ‘Ata’u’l-lah of Mashhad was another.® He knew the 
Arabian sciences well and also wrote a Persian treatise on rhyme. 
That treatise is well-done but it has the defect that he brings 
into it, as his examples, couplets of his own and, assuming them 
to be correct, prefixes to each, “ As must be observed in the 
following couplet by your slave ” (banda). Several rivals of his 
find deserved comment in this treatise. He wrote another on 
the curiosities of verse, entitled Baddi'u' s-sandi \ a very well- 
written treatise. He may have swerved from the Faith. 

Qizi Ikhtiyar was another. He was an excellent QazI and 
wrote a treatise in Persian on Jurisprudence, an admirable 
treatise ; he also, in order to give elucidation {igtibds), made 
. a collection of homonymous verses from the Qoran. He came 
with Muhammad-i-yusuf to see me at the time I met the Mirzas 
on the Murgh-ab (912 AH.). Talk turning on the Baburl script ,3 
he asked me about it, letter by letter ; I wrote it out, letter by 
letter ; he went through it, letter by letter, and having learned 
its plan, wrote something in it there and then. 

Mir Muhammad-i-yusuf was another ; he was a pupil of the 
Shaikhu’l-islam + and afterwards was advanced to his place. 
In some assemblies he, in others, Qazi Ikiitiyar took the 
higher place. Towards the end of his life he wa.s so infatuated 

• 

' He was buried by the Mulla’s side. 

" Amir Burbanu’d-din ‘Ata’u’l-lah bin Mahmudu’l-husaini was born in N^pur 
but known as Mashhad! because he retired to that holy spot after becoming blind. 

* f. I 44 i and note. Qazi Ikhtiyaru’d-din Hasan (H-S. iii, 347) appears to be the 
Khwaja Ikhtiyar of the Ayln-i-ak6ari, and, if so, will have taken professional interest 
in the script, since Abu’l-fazi describes him as a distinguished calligrapher in SI. 
Husain M.’s presence (Blochmann, p. loi). 

* Saifu’d-din. (Sword of the Faith) Ahmad, presumably. 
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with soldiering and military command, that except of those two 
tasks, what could be learned from his conversation ? what known 
from his pen ? Though he failed in both, those two ambitions 
ended by giving to the winds his goods and his life, his house 
and his home. He may have been a Shi'a. 

The Poets.) 

The all-surpassing head of the poet-band was Maulana 
‘Abdu’r-rahmiin Others were Shaikhim Suhailr and Hasan 

of ‘/vli Jalair^ whose names have been mentioned already as in 
the circle of the Mirza’s begs and household. 

A.safi was another,’ he taking Asafi for his pen-name because 
he was a wazir’s son. His verse does not want for grace or 
sentiment, but has no merit through passion and ecstacy. He 
himself made the claim, “ I have never packed up {bulmddt) my 
odes to make the oasis (zvddi) of a collection.” 3 This was 
afifectation, his younger brothers and his intimates having 
collected his odes. He wrote little else but odes. He waited 
on me when I went into Khurasan (912 AH.). 

Bana'i wa.s another ; he was a native of Heri and took such 
a pen-name (Bana’i) on account of his father Ustad Muhammad 
Sabs-band.^ His odes have grace and ecstacy. One poem 
{tnasnawi) of his on the topic of fruits, is in the mutaqdrib 
measure ; 5 it is random and not worked up. Another short 
poem is in the khafif measure, so also is a longer one finished 
towards the end of his life. He will have known nothing of 
music in his young days and ‘Ali-sher Beg seems to have taunted 
him about it, so one winter when the Mirza, taking ‘All-sher Beg 


‘ A sister of his, Apaq BcRa, tlie wife of ‘AiT-sher's I)rother DarwTsh-i-‘alT kitabdar, 
is included as a poet in the tiiop aphy of iMdies (Sprenger’s Cat. p. 1 1). Amongst 
the 20 women named one is a wife of Shnilidq Khan, another a daughter of Hilali. 

* He was the son of .Khw. Ni'amatu’l-I^, one of SI. Abu-sa‘ld M.’s wazirs. 
Wlien dying aet. 70 (923 All.), he made this chronogram on his own death, “With 
70 .steps he measured the road to eternity.” The name Asaf, so frequent amongst 
wazirs, is that of Solomon's wazir. 

’ Other interpretations are open ; taken as river, might refer to the going on 

from one poem to another, the stream of verse ; or it might be taken as desert, with 
disparagement of collections. 

< Maiil.ana Jamalu’d-din Bana'i was the son of a sabz-bana, an architect, a good 
builder. 

® Steingass’.i dictionary allows convenient reference for examples of metres. 
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with him, wtnt to winter in Merv, Bana’i .stayed oenind in Herl 
and so applied himself to study music that before the heats he 
had composed several works. These he played and sang, airs 
with variations, when the Mirza came back to Uerl in the heats. ] 
All amazed, ‘All-sher Beg praised him. His mu.sical compositions 
are perfect ; one was an air known as Nuh-rang (Nine modula- 
tions), and having both the theme {tukdnash) and the variation 
{ytla) on the note called rastQ). Bana’i was ‘All-sher Beg’s 
rival ; it will have beer, on this account he was so much ill-treated. 
When at last he could be.ar it no longer, he went into Azarbaljan 
and ‘Iraq to the presence of Ya'qub Beg ; he did not remain how- 
ever in those parts after Ya'qub Beg’s death (896 AH.-1491 AD.) 
but went back to Herl, just the same with his jokes and retorts. 
Here is one of them : — ‘Ali-sber at a chess-party in stretching 
his leg touched Rana’i on the hinder-parts and said jestingly, 

“ It is the sad nuisance of Her! that a man can’t stretch his leg 
without its touching a poet’s backside.” ‘‘ Nor draw it up again,” 
retorted Bana’i.* In the end the upshot of his jesting was that 
he had to leave Her! again ; he went then to Samarkand.® 

A great many good new things used to be made for ‘All-sher 
Beg, so whenever any-one produced a novelty, he called it ‘Ali- 
sher’s in order to give it credit and vogue .3 Some things were 
called after him in compliment e.g. because when he had ear-ache, 
he wrapped his head up in one of the blue triangular kerchiefs 
women tie over their heads in winter, that kerchief was called 
‘Ali-sher’s comforter. Then again, Bana’i when he had decided 
to leave Herl, ordered a quite new kind of pad for his ass and ] 
dubbed it ‘All-sher’s. 


' Other jokes made by Baita'i at the expense of Nawa’i are recorded in die various 
sources. 

° Babur saw Bana’i in Samarkand at the end of 901 ah. (i 49^ ad. f. 3^). 

Here Dr. Leyden’s traaslation ends ; one other fragment which be transbted will 
be found under the year 925 ah . (Erskine). This statement allows attention to be 
drawn to the inequality of the shares of the work done for the Memoirs of 1826 by 
Leyden and by Erskine. It is just to Mr, Erskine, but a justice he did not claim, 
to point out that Dr. Leyden’s share is slight both in amount and in quality; his 
essential contribution was the initial stimulus he gave to the great labours of his 
collaborator. 

3 So of Lope de Vega (b. 1562 ; d. 1635 ad.), “ It became a common proverb to 
praise a good thing by calling it a Lope, so that jewels, diamonds, pictures, etc. were 
raised into esteem by calling tliem his” (Montalvan in Ticknor’s Spanish Literature 
ii, 270). 
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Maulana Saifi of Bukhara was another ; ' he was a Mulla 
complete ® who in proof of his mulla-ship used to give a list of 
the books he had read. He put two diwdns together, one being 
for the use of tradesmen {harfa-kar), and he also wrote many 
fables. That he wrote no masnawi is shewn by the following 
quatrain : — 

Though the ma^nawt be the orthodox verse, 

/ know the ode has Divine command ; 

Five couplets that charm the heart 

/-know to outmatch the Two Quintets.^ 

A Persian prosody he wrote is at once brief and prolix, brief in 
the sense of omitting things that should be included, and prolix in 
the sense that plain and simple matters are detailed down to the 
diacritical points, down even to their Arabic points.'^ He is said 
to have been a great drinker, a bad drinker, and a mightily strong- 
fisted man. 

‘Abdu’l-lah the masnawi-writer was another.® He was from 
Jam and was the Mulla’s sister’s son. HatifI was his pen-name. 
He wrote poems (masnawi) in emulation of the T wo Quintets,^ 
and called them Haft-manzar (Seven-faces) in iniitation of the, 
Haft-paikar (Seven-faces). In emulation of t\i& ' Sikandar-nama 
he composed the Timur-nama. His most renowned masnawi is 
Laila and Majnun, but its reputation is greater than its charm. 

Mir Husain the Enigmatist^ was another. He seems to have 
had no equal in making riddles, to have given his whole time to 
it, and to have been a curiously humble, disconsolate (na-murdd) 
and harmless (bi-bad) person. 

Mir Muhammad Baddkhshi of Ishkimish was another. As 
Ishkimish is not in Badakhshan, it is odd he should have made it 


' Maulana Saifi, known as ‘Aruzi from his mastery in prosody (Rieu’s Pers. Cat 
p. S 2 S)- 

‘ Here pedantry will be implied in the mullahood. 

3 Khamsatln {infra f. l8o^ and note). 

* This appears to mean that not only the sparse diacritical pointing common in 
writing Persian was dealt with but also the fuller Arabic. 

5 He is best known by his pen-name Hatifi. The B.M. and I.O. have several of 
his books. 

^ Khamsatln. Hatiln regarded himself as the successor of Nizami and Khusrau ; 
this, taken with Babur’s use of the word Khamsatln on f. ^ and here, and Saifi’s 
just above, leads to the opinion that the Khamsatln of the Bdbur-nSma are always 
those of Nizami and Khusrau, the Two Quintets (Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 653). 

1 Maulana Mir K^malu’d-din Husain of Nishapur (Rieu l.c. index s.n. ; Ethj’s 
I.O. Cat. pp. 433 and 1134)- 
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his pen-name. His verse does not rank with that of the poets 
previously mentioned,' and though he wrote a treatise on riddles, 
his riddles are not first-rate. He was a very pleasant companion ; 
he waited on me in Samarkand (917 AH.). 

Yusuf the wonderful {badt)^ was another. He was from the 
Farghana country ; his odes are said not to be bad. 

Ahl was another, a good ode-writer, latterly in Ibn-i-husain 
Mirza’s service, and sdhib-i-diwdn? 

Muhammad Salih was another.4 His odes are tasty but better- 
flavoured than correct. There is Turki verse of his also, not 
badly written. He went to Shaibaq Khan later on and found 
complete favour. He wrote a Turk! poem {inasnawi), named 
from Shaibaq Khan, in the rami masaddas majnun measure, that is 
to say the metre of the Subhat? It is feeble and flat ; Muhammad 
Salih's reader soon ceases to believe in him.® Here is one of his 
good couplets ; — 

A fat man (Taipbal) has gained the land of Farghana, 

Making Farghana the house of the fat-man (Tarnhal-khana), 

Farghana is known also as Tambal-khana.^ I do not know 
whether the above couplet is found in the inasnawi mentioned. 


.' One of his couplets on good and had fortune is striking ; “ The fortune of men is 
like a sand-glass ; one hour up, the next down.” See D’HerbdIot in his article 
(Erskine). 

” H.S. iii, 336 ; Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 10S9. 

3 Ahi (sighing) was with Shah-i-gharib before Ibn-i-husain and to him dedicated 
his diwin. The words sahib-i-diwan seem likely to be used here with double 
meaning i.e. to express authorship and finance office. Though Babur has made 
frequent mention of authorship of a dtwan and of office in the DlwSn, he has not used 
these words hitherto in either sense ; there may be a play of words here. 

♦ Muhammad ?ili/i Mirza Khwarizmi, author of the Shaibini-nSma wmcli 
manifestly is the poem {masnawi) mentioned below. This has been published with 
a German translation by Professor Vamb^ry and has been edited with Russian notes 
by Mr. Platon Melioransky (Rieu’s Turkish Cat. p. 74; H.S. iii, 301). 

s JamPs Sub^til-abrir (Rosary of the righteous). 

* The reference may be to things said by Muh. Salih the untruth of which was 
known to Babur through his own part in the events. A crying instance of mis- 
representation is Salih’s assertion, in rhetorical phrase, that Babur took booty in 
jewels from Khusrau Shah ; other instances concern the affairs of The Khans and of 
Bibur in Transoxiaita (f, 124^ and index r.nn. Ahmad and Mahmud Chagkatii etc . ; 
T.R. index r.»».). 

1 The name Fat-land (Tatnbal-khana) has its parallel in Fat-viii-'-.ge (Slmlz-kint) 
a name of Samarkand ; in both cases the nick-name is accounted for Oj the fertility 
of irrigated lands. We have not been able to find the above-quoted couplet in the 
Shaibani-nama (Vamb^ry) ; needless to say, tbe pun is on the nick-name [tanibai, t’eti 
of SI. Ahmad TiunSetl, 
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Muhammad Salih was a veiy wicked, tyrannical and heartless 
person.* 

Maulana Shah Husain Kdmi’^ was another. There are not- 
bad verses of his ; he wrote odes, and also seems to have put 
a dtwdn together. 

Hilall (New-moon) was another; he is still alive .3 Correct and 
graceful though his odes are, they make little impression. There 
is a dtwdn of his ; ^ and there is also the poem {intisnawi) in the 
khafif measure, entitled Shah and Darwish of which, fair though 
many couplets are, the basis and purport are hollow and bad. 
Ancient poets when writing of love and the lover, have represented 
the lover as a man and the beloved as a woman ; but Hilall has 
made the lover a darwish, the beloved a king, with the result 
that the couplets containing the king’s acts and words set him 
forth as shameless and abominable. It is an extreme effrontery 
in Hilall that for a poem’s sake he should describe a young man 
and that young man a king, as resembling the shameless and 
immoral.s It is heard-said that Hilall had a very retentive 
memoiy, and that he had by heart 3° or 40,000 couplets, and the 
greater part of the Two Quintets, — all most useful for the minutiae 
of prosody and the art of verse. 

Ahll ® was another ; he was of the common people {'dmi), 
wrote verse not bad, even produced a dtwdn. 

’ Muh. Salih does not show well in his book ; he is sometimes coarse, gloats over 
spoil whether in human captives or goods, and, his good-birth not-forbidding, is 
a servile datterer. Babur’s word “heartless” is just; it must have had sharp 
prompting from .Salih’s rejoicing in the downfall of The Khans, Babur’s uncles. 

= the Longer (H.S. iii, 349 ). 

a Maulana Badro’d-din (Full-moon of the Faith) whpse pen-name was Hilall, was 
of Astarabad. It may be noted that two dates of his death are found, 936 and 
939 AH. the first given by de Sa^y, the second by Rieu, and that the second seems to 
be correct (Not. et Extr. p. 285 ; Pers. Cat. p. 656 ; Hammer’s Ceschichte p. 368). 

< B.M. Add. 77S3. 

5 Opinions differ as to the character of this work : — Babur’s is uncompromising ; 
von Hammer (p. 369) describes it as “tin romantisches Gedicht, welches eine 
senlimcntale Marmerliebe behandelt" •, Sprenger.(p. 427), as a mystical masnawi 
(poem) ; Rieu finds no spiritual symbolism in it and condemns it (Pers. Cat. p. 6 s 6 
and, quoting the above passage of Babur, p. 1090); Eth^, who has translated it, takes 
it to be mystical and symbolic (I.O. CaL p. 783). 

‘ Of four writers using the pen-name Ahli (Of-the-people), vis. those of Turan, 
Shiraz, Tarshiz (in Khurasan), and ‘Iraq, the one noticed here seems to be he of 
Tarshiz. Ahli of Tarshiz was the son of a locally-known pious father and became 
a Superintendent of the Mint ; Babur’s ‘ami may refer to Ahli’s first patrons, tanners 
and shoe-makers by w'riting for whom he earned his living (Sprenger, p. 319 )- 
Erskine read ‘iimmi, meaning that Ahli could neither read nor write ; de Courteille 
that he was un komme du commun- 
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(/. Artists.) 

Of fine pen-men there were many ; the one standing-out in 
tiakksk ta'liq was SI. ‘All of Mashhad ' who copied many books for 
the Mirza and for ‘All-sher Beg, writing daily 30 couplets for 
the first, 20 for the second. 

the painters, one was Bih-zad.® His work was very dainty 
but he did not draw beardless faces well ; he used greatly to 
lengthen the double chin {ghab-ghab) ; bearded faces he drew 
admirably. 

Shah Muzaffar was another ; he painted dainty portraits, 
representing the hair very daintily .3 Short life was granted 
him ; he left the world when on his upward way to fame. 

Of musicians, as has been said, no-one played the dulcimer 
so well as Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-lah Marwarid. 

Qul-i-muhammad the lutanist i^atidi) was another ; he also 
played the guitar {ghichak) beautifully and added three strings 
to it. Fofr many and good preludes {peshrau) he had not his 
equal amongst composers or performers, but this is only true of 
his preludes. 

Shaikh! the flautist (mjd) was another ; it is said he played 
also the lute and the guitar, and that he had played the flute 
from his 12th or 13th year. He once produced a wonderful air 
on the flute, at one of Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza’s as.semb]ies ; Qul-i- 
muhammad could not reproduce it on the guitar, so declared 
this a worthless instrument ; Shaikh! A^djyi at once took the 
guitar from Qul-i-muhammad’s hands and played the air on it, 
well and in perfect tune. They say he was so e.vpert in music 
that having once heard an air, he was able to say, “This or that 
is the tune of so-and-so’s or so-and-so’s flute.” He composed 
few works ; one or two airs are heard of. 

Shah Qul! the guitar-player was another; he was of ‘Iraq, came 
into Khurasan, practised playing, and succeeded. He composed 
many airs, preludes and works {nakhs/i, peshrau u aishldr). 

’ He was an occasional poet (H.S. iii, 330 and iv, IiS ; Rieu’s P6rs. Caf. p. 53 ' • 
EtW’s I.O. Cat. p. 428). 

“ Ustad Kamalu’d-din Bih-zad (well-bom; H.S. iii, 350). Work of his is 
reproduced in Dr. Martin’s Fainting ami Painters of Persia of 1913 AD. 

^ This sentence is not in the Elph. MS. 

* Perhaps he could reproduce tunes heard and say where heard. 
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Husain the lutanist was another ; he composed and played 
with taste ; he would twist the strings of his lute into one and 
play on that. His fault was affectation about playing. He 
made a fuss once when Shaibaq Khan ordered him to play, and 
not only played badly but on a worthless instrument he had 
brought in place of his own. The Khan saw through him at 
once and ordered him to be well beaten on the neck, there and 
then. This was the one good action Shaibaq Khan did in the 
world ; it was well-done truly ! a worse chastisement is the due 
of such affected mannikins ! 

Ghulam-i-shadI (Slave of Festivity), the son of Shadi the 
reciter, was another of the musicians. Though he performed, 
he did it less well than those of the circle just described. There 
are excellent themes (st7i) and beautiful airs (tiakhsh) of his ; 
no-one in his day composed such airs and themes. In the end 
Shaibaq Khan sent him to the Qazan Khan, Muhammad Amin; 
no further news has been heard of him. 

Mir Azu was another composer, not a performer; he produced 
few works but those few were in good taste. 

Bana’i was also a musical composer ; there are < xcellent airs 
and themes of his. 

An unrivalled man was the wrestler Muhammad Bu-sa‘id ; 
he was foremost amongst the wrestlers, wrote verse too, com- 
posed themes and airs, one excellent air of his being in chdr-gah 
(four-time), — and he was pleasant company. It is extraordinary 
that such accomplishments as his should be combined with 
wrestling.' 

HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

{a. Burial of SI. Husain Mirzdi) 

At the time SI. Husain Mirza took his departure from the 
world, there were present of the Mirzas only Badl‘u’z-z«imin 
Mirza and Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza. The latter had been his 
father’s favourite son ; his leading beg was Muhammad Baranduq 
Barlds ; his mother Khadija Begim had been the Mirza’s mo.et 

' M. Belin quotes quatrains exchanged by 'All'Sher and this man {J, Asiatijue 
xvii, 199). 
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influential wife ; and to him the Mirza’s people had gatnered. 
For these reaisons Badl‘u’z-zaman Mirza had anxieties and 
thought of not coming/ but Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza and Mu- 
hammad Baranduq Beg themselves rode out, dispelled his fears 
and brought him in. 

SI. Husain Mirza was earned into Herl and there buried in 
his own College with royal rites and ceremonies. 

(6. A dual succession.) 

At this crisis Zu’n-nun Beg was also present. He, Muh. 
Baranduq Beg, the late Mirza’s begs and those of the two (young) 
Mirzas having assembled, decided to make the two Mlrzas 
joint-rulers in Herl. Zu’n-nun Beg was to have control in 
Badl’u’z-zaman Mirza’s Gate, Muh. Baranduq Beg, in Muzaffar- 
i-husain Mirza’s. Shaikh ‘All Taghal was to be ddrogka in Her! 
for the first, Yusuf-i-‘all for the second. Theirs was a strange 
plan ! Partnership in rule is a thing unheard of ; against it 
stand Shaikh Sa’di’s words in the Gulistan : — " Ten darwishes 
sleep under a blanket {gilim ) ; two kings find no room in 
a clime ” {aqlim)!^ 

' i.e. from his own camp to Baba Ilahi. 

’ t 121 has a fuller quotation. On the dual succession, set T.R. p. I9&- 
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(fl. Babur starts to join SI. Husain Mtrzd^ 

In the month of Muharram we set out by way of Ghur-bund 
and Shibr-tu to oppose the Auzbeg, 

As Jahangir Mirza had gone out of the country in some sort 
of displeasure, we saidi “ There might come much mischief and 
trouble if he drew the clans {aimdq) to himself ; ” and “ What 
trouble might come of it ! ” and, “ First let’s get the clans in 
hand ! ” So said, we hurried forward, riding light and leaving 
the baggage {auruq) at Ushtur-shahr in charge of Wall the 
treasurer and Daulat-qadam of the scouts. That u ay we reached 
Fort Zahaq ; from there we crossed the pass of the Little-dome 
(Gurnbazak-kutal), trampled through Salghan, ’. ent over the 
Dandan-shikan pass and dismounted in the meadow of Kahmard. 
From Kahmard we sent Sayyid Afzal the Seer-of-dreams 
{Kkwdb-bln) and SI. Muhammad Duld&i to SI. Ilusain Mirza 
with a letter giving the particulars of our start from Kabul.® 

Jahangir Mirza must have lagged on the road, for when he 
got opposite Bamlan and went with 20 or 30 persons to visit it, 
he saw near it the tents of our people left with the baggage. 
Thinking we were there, he and his party hurried back to their 
camp and, without an eye to anything, without regard for their 
own people marching in the rear, made off for Yaka-aulang .3 

{b. Action oj Shaibdq Khan?) 

When Shaibaq Khan had laid siege to Balkh, in which was 
SI. Qul-i-nachaq ,4 he sent .two or three sultans with 3 or 4000 
men to overrun Badakhshan. At the time Mubarak Shah and 

* Elph. MS. i. 144 i W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f- 14^4 and 217 f. 125^; Mems. p. I 99 - 

° News of Husain’^ death in gi l ah. (f. 163^) did not read Bdui till 912 AH. 
(f. 184^). ■t;.-' 

3 Lone<meadow (f. 195 ^)- Jahangir will have come over the ‘Ir^-pass, Babur’s 
baggage-convoy, by Shibr-tu. Cf. T.R. p. 199 for Babur and Jahdgfir at this time. 

Servant-of-the-mace ; but i)erhaps, Qilinj-chaq, swords-man. 

394 
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Zubair had again joined Nasir Mirza, spite of former resentments 
and bickerings, and they all were lying at Shakdan, below Kishm 
and east of the Kishm-water. Moving through the night, one 
body of Auzbegs crossed that water at the top of the morning 
and advanced on the Mirza ; he at once drew off to rising-ground, 
mustered his force, sounded trumpets, met and overcame them. 
Behind the Auzbegs was the Kishm-water in flood, many were 
drowned in it, a mass of them died by arrow and sword, more 
were made prisoner. Another body of Auzbegs, sent against 
Mubarak Shah and Zubair where they lay, higher up the water 
and nearer Kishm, made them retire to the rising-ground. Of this 
the Mirza heard ; when he had beaten off his own assailants, he 
moved against theirs. So did the Kohistan begs, gathered with 
horse and foot, still higher up the river. Unable to make stand 
against this attack, the Auzbegs fled, but of this body also a mass 
died by sword, arrow, and water. In all some looo to 1500 may 
have died. This was Nasir Mirza’s one good success ; a man of 
his brought us news about it while we were in the dale of Kahmard. 

(f. baour moves on into Khurasan^ 

While we were in Kahmard, our army fetched corn from 
GhurT and Dahana. There too we had letters from Sayyid 
Afzal and SI. Muhammad Dulddi whom we had sent into 
Khurasan ; their news was of SI. Husain Mirza’s death. 

This news notwithstanding, we set forward for Khurasan ; 
though there were other grounds for doing this, what decided 
us was anxious thought for the reputation of this (Timurid) 
dynasty. We went up the trough {alchi) of the Ajar- valley, on 
over Tup and Mandaghan, crossed the Balkh- water and came 
out on Saf-hill. Hearing there that Auzbegs were overrunning 
San and Char-yak,^ we sent a force under Qasim Beg against 
them ; he got up with them, beat them well, cut many heads 
off, and returned 

We lay a few days in the meadow of Saf-hill, waiting for 
news of Jahangir Mirza and the clans {aimaq) to whom persons 

’ One of four, a fourth. Char-yak may be a component of the name of the well- 
known place, n. of Kabul, “ Charikar” ; but also the Char in it may be Hindustani 
and refer to the permits-to-pass after tolk paid, given to caravans halted there tc^' 
taxation. Raverty writes it Chatiakar. 
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had been sent. We hunted once, those hills being very full of 
wild sheep and goats {ktytk). All the clans came in and waited 
on me within a few days ; it was to me they came ; they had 
not gone to Jahangir Mirza though he had sent men often 
enough to them, once sending even ‘Imadu’d-din Mas'ud. He 
himself was forced to come at last ; he saw me at the foot of 
the valley when I came down off Saf-hill. Being anxious about 
Khurasan, we neither paid him atte ntion nor took thought for 
the clans, but went right on through Gurzwan, Almar, Qaisar, 
Chichik-tu, and Fakhru’d-dln’s-death {aiilum) into the Barn- 
valley, one of the dependencies of Badghls. 

The world being full of divisions,* things were being taken 
from country and people with the long arm ; we ourselves began 
to take something, by laying an impost on the Turks and clans 
of those parts, in two or three months taking perhaps 300 tumdns 
of kipkl? 

(d. Coalition of the Khurasan Mtrzds.) 

A few days before our arrival (in Bam-valley ?) some of the 
Khurasan light troops and of Zu’n-nun Beg’s men had well 
beaten Auzbeg raiders in Pand-dih (Panj-dih ?) and Maruchaq, 
killing a mass of men.3 

Badi'u’z - zaman Mirza and Muzafifar-i-husain Mirza with 
Muhammad Baranduq Barlds, Zu’n-nun Arghun and his son 
Shah Beg resolved to move on Shaibaq Khan, then besieging 
SI. Qul-i-nachaq (?) in Balkh. Accordingly they summoned all 
.SI. Husain Mlrza’s sons, and got out of Herl to effect their 
purpose. At Chihil-diikhtaran Abu’l-muhsin M. joined them 
from Marv ; Ibn-i-husain M. followed, coming up from Tun and 
Qaln. Kupuk (Kipik) M. was in Mashhad ; often though they 
sent to him, he behaved unmanly, spoke senseless words, and did 
not come. Between him and Muzaffar Mirza, there was jealousy; 
when Muzaffar M. was made (joint- )ruler, he .said, “ How .should 
/ go to his presence ? ” Through thi.s disgusting jealousy he did 

I Amongst the disruptions of the time was that of the Khanate of QThcIiSq (hirskine). 

> Ttie nearest approacli to kipki we have found in Dictionaries is liufiaki, which 
comes close to the Russian roperk. Erskiiie note.s tliut tlie saskeke is-an oval copper 
coin (Tavernier, p. izi); and Ih.’tt a Inman is a myriad (10,000). CJ. .Manucci 
(Irvine)) ■- 78 and iv, 417 note ; Chardin iv, zyZ. 

® Mtihartam 912 Aii.-June ijc/j ad. (II. S. iii, 353). 
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not come now, even at this crisis when all his brethren, older and 
younger, were assembling in concord, resolute against such a foe 1 
as Shaibaq Khan. Kupuk M. laid his own absence to rivalry, 
but everybody else laid it to his cowardice. One word ! In this 
world acts such as his outlive the man ; if a man have any share 
of intelligence, why try to be ill-spoken of after death? if he 
be ambitious, why not try so to act that, he gone, men will praise 
him ? In the honourable mention of their names, wise men find 
a second life ' 

Envoys from the Mirzas came to me also, Muh. Baranduq 
Barlas himself following them. As for me, what was to hinder 
my going ? It was for that very purpose I had travelled one or 
two hvmdr&d ytghdch (500-600 miles)! I at once started with 
Muh. Baranduq Beg for Murgh-ab ’ where the Mirzas were lying. 

(«. Babur meets the Mirzas?) 

The meeting with the Mirzas was on Monday the 8th of the 
latter Jumada(Oct. 26th 1506 ah.). Abu’l-muhsin Mirza came 
out a mile to meet me ; we approached one another ; on my side, 

I dismounted, on his side, he ; we advanced, saw one another 
and remounted. Near the camp Muzaffar Mirza and Ibn-i-husain 
Mirza met us ; they, being younger thafi Abu’l-muhsin Mirza 
ought to have come out further than he to meet me.® Their 
dilatoriness may not have been due to pride, but to heaviness I 
after wine ; their negligence may have been no slight on me, 
but due to their own social pleasures. On this Muzaffar Mirza 
laid stress ; 3 we two saw one another without dismounting, so 
did Ibn-i-husain MirzS and I. We rode on together and, in an 
amazing crowd and press, dismounted at Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza’s 
Gate. Such was the throng that some were lifted off the ground 
for three or four steps together, while others, wishing for some 
reason to get out, were carried, willy-nilly, four or five steps the 
Other way. 

* I take Murgh-ab here to be the fortified place at the crossing of the river by the 
main n.e. road ; Babur when in Dara-i-bam was on a tributary of the Murgh-ab. 
Khwand-amir records that the information of his approach was hailed in the Mirzas’ 
camp as good news (H.S. iii, 354). 

’ Babur gives the Mirzas precedence by age, ignoring Mu^flar's position as 
joint-ruler. 

^ mubnlgha giltii ; perhaps he laid stress on ineir excuse ; periiups di<l more tliart 

was ceremonially incumlient on him. . ’ 
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We reached Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza’s Audience-tent. It had 
been agreed that I, on entering, should bend the knee {yukunghat) 
once, that the Mirza should rise and advance to the edge of the 
estrade,* and that we should see one another there. I went in, 
bent the knee once, and was going right forward ; the Mirza 
rose rather languidly and advanced rather slowly ; Qasim Beg, 
as he was my well-wisher and held my reputation as his own, 
gave my girdle a tug ; I understood, moved more slowly, and 
so the meeting was on the appointed spot. 

Four divans {tilshuk) had been placed in the tent. Always 
in the Mirza’s tents one side was like a gate-way ® and at the 
edge of this gate-way he always sat. A divan was set there now 
on which he and Muzaffar Mirza sat together. Abu’l-muhsin, 
Mirza and I sat on another, set in the right-hand place of 
honour (*2r). On another, to Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza’s left, sat 
Ibn-i-husain Mirza with Qasim SI. Aiizbeg, a son-in-law of the 
ate Mirza and father of Qasim-i-husain Sultan. To my right 
and below my divan was one on which sat Jahangir Mirza and 
‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza. To the left of Qasim SI. and Ibn-i-husain 
Mirza, but a good deal lower, were Muh. Baranduq Beg, Zu'n- 
nun Beg and Qasim Beg. 

Although this was not a social gathering, cooked viands were 
brought in, drinkables 3 were set with the food, and near them 
gold and silver cups. Our forefathers through a long space of 
time, had respected the Chingiz-tura (ordinance), doing nothing 
opposed to it, whether in assembly or Court, in sittings-down 


' ‘«>y, tr; which c-strade answers in its sense of a carpet on which stands a raised seat. 

° Perhaps it was a recess, resembling a gate-way (W.-i-B. I.O. 213 f- * 5 ^ 217 

f. 1274). The impression conveyed by Babur's words here to the artist who in B.M. 
Or. 3714, has depicted the .scene, is that there was a vestibule opening into the tent by 
a door and that the Mirza sat near that door. It must be said however that the 
illustration does not closely follow the text, in some known details. 

3 shira, fruit-.syrups, sherbets. Babur’s word for wine is ehaghir (g.v. index) and 
this reception being public, wine could hardly have been offered in Sunni Heri. 
Babur’s strictures can apply to the vessels of precious metal he mentions, these being 
forbidden to Musalmans ; from his reference to the Tura it would appear to repeat 
the same injunctions. Babur broke up .such vessels before the battle of Kanwaha 
(f. 315). Shah-i-jahan did the same ; when sent by his father Jahangir to reconquer 
the Deccan (1030 AI1.-1621 AU.) he asked penni.ssion to follow the example of his 
ancestor Babur, renounced- wine, poured his stock into the Chaipbal, broke up his 
cups and gave the fragments to the poor (‘Amal-i-salih, ; Hughes’ Dfr/, ^ /s/am 
quoting the /lidayah and A/ishkai, s.nn. Drinkables, Drinking- vessels, and Gold ; 
Lane’s Modem Egyptians p. 125 n.). 
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or risings-up. Though it has not Divine authority so that 
a man obeys it of necessity, still good rules of conduct must be 
obeyed by whom-soever they are left ; just in the same way 
that, if a forefather have done ill, his ill must be changed 
for good. 

After the meal I rode from the Mirza’s camp some 2 miles to 
our own dismounting-place. 

{f. Babur claims due respectl) 

At my second visit Badl‘u’z-zaman Mirza shewed me less 
respect than at my first. I therefore had it said to Muh. 
Baranduq Beg and to Zu’n-nun Beg that, small though my age 
was {aet. 24), my place of honour was large ; that I had seated 
myself twice on the throne of our forefathers in Samarkand by 
blow straight-dealt ; and that to be laggard in shewing me 
respect was unreasonable, since it was for this (Timurid) dynasty’s 
sake I had thus fought and striven with that alien foe. This 
said, and as it was reasonable, they admitted their mistake at 
once and shewed the respect claimed. 

{g. Babur's temperance^ 

There was a wine-party {cliaghlr-inajlist) once when I went 
after the Mid-day Prayer to Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza’s presence. 
At that time I drank no wine. The party was altogether 
elegant ; every sort of relish to wine {gasak) was set out on the 
napery, with brochettes of fowl and goo-se, and all sorts of 
viands. The Mirza’s entertainments were much renowned ; 
truly was this one free from the pang of thirst {Inghall), reposeful 
and tranquil. 1 was at two or three of his wine-parties while 
we were on the bank of the Murgh-ab; once it was known I did 
not drink, no pressure to do so was put on me. 

I went to one wine-party of Muzaffar Mirza s. Idusain of 
‘All Jaldtr and Mir Badr were both there, they being in his 
service. When Mir Badr had had enough {kaifiyat), he danced, i 
and danced well what seemed to be his own invention. 

(A. Ctnnments on the Mirsds.) 

Three months it took the Mirzas to get out of Heri, 
agree amongst themselves, collect troops, and reach Murgh-ab. 


31 
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Meantime Si. QuI-i-nachaq (?), reduced to extremity, had 
surrendered Baikh to the Auzbeg but that Aflzbeg, hearing of 
our alliance against him, had hurried back to Samarkand. The 
Mirzas were good enough as company and in social matters, 
in conversation and parties, but they were strangers to war, 
strategy, equipment, bold fight and encounter. 

(/. Winter plans.) 

While we were on the Murgh-ab, news came that Haq-nazir 
Chapa (var. Hian) was over-running the neighbourhood of 
Chichik-tu with 4 or 500 men. All the MTrzas there present, 
do what they would, could not manage to send a light troop 
against those raiders ! It is 10 yighdch (50-55 m.) from 
Murgh-ab to Chlchlk-tu. I asked the work ; they, with a thought 
for their own reputation, would not give it to me. 

The year being almost at an end when Shaibaq Khan retired, 
the Mirzas decided to winter where it was convenient and to 
reassemble next summer in order to repel their foe. 

They pressed me to winter in Khura.san, but this not one of 
my well-wishers saw it good for me to do becau.se, while Kabul 
and Ghazni were full of a turbulent and ill-conducted medley of 
people and horde.s, Turks, Mughuls, clans and nomads {ahnaq u 
a/ishaui), Afghans and Hazara, the roads between us and that 
not yet desirably subjected country of Kabul were, one, the 
mountain-road, a month’s journey even without delay through 
snow or other cause, — the other, the low-country road, a journey 
of 40 or 50 days. 

Consequently we excused ourselves to the Mirzas, but they 
would accept no excuse and, for all our pleas, only urged 
the more. In the end Badru’z-zaman Mirza, AbQ’l-muhsin 
Mirza and Muzaffar Mirza themselves rode to my tent and 
urged me to stay the winter. It was impossible to refuse men 
of such ruling position, conie in person to press us to stay on. 
Besides this, the whole habitable world has not such a town as 
Her! had become under SI. Hu.sain Mirza, whose orders and 
efforts had increased its splendour and beauty as ten to one, 
rather, as twenty to one. As I greatly wished to stay, I con- 
sented to do sOt . ' ■ 
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Abu’l-muhsin M. went to Marv, his own district ; Ibn-i-husain 
M. went to his, Tun and Qain ; Badl'u’z-zaman M. and 
Muzaffar M. set off for Hen ; I followed them a few days later, 


taking the road by Chihil-dukhtaran and Tash-rabat* 
(J. Babur visits the Begims in Heri.) 


All the Begims, i.e. my paternal-aunt Payanda-sultan Begim, 
Khadija Begim, Apaq Begim, and my other paternal-aunt Begims, 
daughters of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza,® were gathered together, at the 
time I went to see them, in SI. Husain Mirza’s College at his ] 
M ausoleum. Having bent the knee with {yukunub bila) Payanda- 
sultan Begim first of all, 1 had an interview with her ; next, not 
bending the knee, 3 I had an interview with Apaq Begim ; next, 
having bent the knee with Khadija Begim, I had an interview 
with her. After sitting there for some time during recitation of 
the Qoran,^ we went to the South College where Khadija Begim’s 
tents had been .set up and where food was placed before us. 
After partaking of this, we went to Payanda-sultan Begim’s 
tents and there spent the night. 

The New-year’s Garden was given us first for a camping- 
ground ; there our camp was arranged ; and there I spent the 
night of the day following my visit to the Begims, but as I did 
not find it a convenient place, ‘Ali-sher Beg’s residence was 


' This may be the Rabat-i-sanghi of some maps, on a near road between the 
‘‘Forty-daughters” and llarat ; or Babur may have gone out of his direct way to 
visit Rabat-i-sang-bast, a renowned halting place at the Carfax of the Heri-Tus and 
Nishapur-Mashhad roads, built by one Arslan Jazala who lies buried near, and rebuilt 
with great magnidcence by ‘AlT-,sher NawtVi (Daulat-.shah, Browne, p. 176). 

' The wording here is confusing to those lacking family detail.s. The paternal-aunt 
begims can be Payanda-sultan (named), Khadija-.sultan, Apaq-.sullan, and Fakhr-jahan 
Begims, all daughters of Abu-sa‘id. The .Apa<| Begim named above (akso on f. iG&b 
q.v. ) docs not now" .seem to me to Ije Aliu-sa‘Id's daughter (Gul-badan, trs. Bio. App. ). 

^ yukiinmal. Unless all copies I have .seen reproduce a primary clerical misUke 
of Babur’s, the change of salutation indicated by there being no kneeling with Apaq 
Begim, points to a nuance of etiquette. Of the vah yuktlnmak may be noted that 
It both describes the ceremonious attitude of intercourse, i.e. kneeling and sitting back 
on both heels (Shaw), and also the kneeling on meeting. From Babur’s phrase 
Begim bila yukunub [haying kneeled with], it appears that each of those meeting 
m^e the genuflection ; I have not found the phrase u.sed of other meetings ; it is not 
the one us^ when a junior or a man of le.ss degree meets a senior or .superior in rank 
(«.^. Khusrau and Babur f. 123, or Babur and Badi'u’a-zaman f. 186). 

^ Masalmans employ a set of readers who succeed one another in remling ^- eciting) 
the Qqran at the tombs of their men of eminimee. This reading is sometimes continued 
d^y and night. The readers are paid by the rent of lands or other funds assigned tor 
the purpose (Erskine). 
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assigned to me, where I was as long as I stayed in Hen, every 
few days shewing myself in Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza’s presence in 
the World- idorning Garden 

{k. Tke Mlrzds entertain Babur in Heri.) 

A few days after Muzaffar Mirza had settled down in the 
White-garden, he invited me to his quarters ; Khadija Begim 
was also there, and with me went Jahangir Mirza. When we 
had eaten a meal in the Beglm’s presence,* Muzaffar Mirza took 
me to where there was a wine- party, in the Tarab-khana (Joy- 
house) built by Babur Mirza, a sweet little abode, a smallish, 
two-storeyed house in the middle of a smallish garden. Great 
pains have been taken with its upper storey ; this has a retreat 
(Jmjra) in each of its four corners, the space between each two 
retreats being like a shdh-nishin ® ; in between these retreats and 
shdh-nishlns is one large room on all sides of which are pictures 
which, although Babur Mirza built the house, were commanded 
by Abu-sa‘id Mirza and depict his own wars and encounters. 

Two divans had been set in the north shdh-nishin, facing each 
other, and with their sides turned to the north. On one Muzaffar 
Mirza and I sat, on the other SI. Mas'ud Mirza 3 and Jahangir 
Mirza. We being guests, .Mugaflfar Mirza gave me place above 
himself. The social cups were filled, the cup-bearers ordered to 
carry them to the guests ; the guests drank down the mere wine 
as if it were water-of-life ; when it mounted to their heads, the 
party waxed warm. 

They thought to make me also drink and to draw me into 
their own circle. Though up till then I had not committed the 
sin of wine-drinking and known the cheering sensation of 
comfortable drunkenness, I was inclined to drink wine and my 
heart was drawn to cross that stream {wdda). I had had no 
inclination for wine in my childhood ; I knew nothing of its 
cheer and pleasure. If" as sometimes, my father pressed wine 

’ A suspicion that Khadija put poison in Jahangir’s wine may refer to this occasion 
(T.R. p. 199). 

’ These are jkarokha-i-ddrsan, windows or balconies from which a ruler shews 
himself to the people. 

3 Mas’ud was then blind. 

* Bahur first drank wine not earlier than 9i7 AH. (f. 49 and note), therefore when 
nearing 30 . 
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on me, I excused myself ; I did not commit the sin. After he p 
died, Khwaja Qazi’s right guidance kept me guiltless ; as at that 
time I abstained from forbidden viands, what room was there 
for the sin of wine? Later on when, with the young man’s 
lusts and at the prompting of sensual passion, desire for wine 
arose, there was no-one to press it on me, no-one indeed aware 
of my leaning towards it ; so that, inclined for it though my 
heart was, it was difficult of myself to do such a thing, one 
thitherto undone. It crossed my mind now, when the Mlrzas 
w6re so pressing and when too we were in a town so refined as 
Herl, “ Where should I drink if not here ? here where all the 
chattels and utensils of luxury and comfort are gathered 
and in use.” So saying to myself, I re.solved to drink wine ; 

I determined to cross that stream ; but it occurred to me that as 
I had not taken wine in Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza’s house or from 
his hand, who was to me as an elder brother, things might find 
way into his mind if I took wine in his younger brother’s house 
and from his hand. Having so said to myself, I mentioned my 
doubt and difficulty. Said they, “ Both the excuse and the 
obstacle are reasonable,” pressed me no more to drink then but 
settled that when I was in company with both Mirzas, I should 
drink under the insistance of both. 

Amongst the musicians present at this party were Hafiz Haji, I 
Jalalu’d-din Mahmud the flautist, and Ghulam shadVs younger 
brother, Ghulam bacha the Jews’-harpist. Hafiz HajI sang well, 
as Heri people sing, quietly, delicately, and in tune. With 
Jahangir Mirza was a .Samarkand! singer Mir Jan whose 
singing was always loud, harsh and out-of-tune. The Mirza, 
having had enough, ordered him to sing ; he did so, loudly, 
harshly and without taste. Khurasanis have quite refined 
manners ; if, under this singing, one did stop his ears, the face 
of another put question, not one could stop the singer, out of 
consideration for the Mirza. 

After the Evening Prayer we left the 'Ta.rab-khana for a new 
house in Muzafifar Mirza’s winter-quarters. There Yusuf-i-'all 
danced in the drunken time, and being, as he \.as,ampstcrin music, 
danced well. The party waxed very warm there. Muzaffar Mirza 
gave me a sword-belt, a lambskin surtout, and a grey tipiUhdq 
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(horse). Janak recited in Turk!. Two slaves of the Mirza’s, 
known as Big-moon and Little-moon, did offensive, drunken 
tricks in the drunken time. The party was warm till night when 
those assembled scattered, I, however, staying the night in that 
house. 

Qasim Beg getting to hear that I had been pressed to drink 
wine, sent some-one to Zu’n-nun Beg with advice for him and 
for Muzaffar Mirza, given in very plain words ; the result was 
'. that the Mirzas entirely ceased to press wine upon me. 

Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza, hearingthat Muzaffar M.had entertained 
me, asked me to a party arranged in the Maqauwl-khana of the 
World-adorning Garden. He asked also some of my close 
circle ' and some of our braves. Those about me could never 
drink (openly) on my own account ; if they ever did drink, 
they did it perhaps once in 40 days, with doorstrap fast and 
under a hundred fears. Such as these were now invited ; here 
too they drank with a hundred precautions, sometimes calling 
off my attention, sometimes making a screen of their hands, 
notwithstanding that I had given them permi. nt^n to follow 
common custom, because this party was given by one standing 
to me as a father or elder brother. People brought in weeping- 
willows . . . ® 

At this party they set a roast goose before me but as I was 
no carver or disjointer of birds, I left it alone. “ Do you not 
like it ? ” inquired the Mirza. Said I, “ I am a poor carver.” 
On this he at once disjointed the bird and set it again before 
me. In such matters he had no match. At the end of the 
party he gave me an enamelled waist-dagger, a char-qab? and 
4 tipiichdq. 

(/. Babur sees the sights of Heri.) 

Every day of the time I was in Herl I rode out to see a new 
sight; my guide in these excursions was Yusuf-i-'all Kukuldash; 
wherever we dismounted, he set food before me. Except SI. 

* alchkllar, French, inUrieur. 

^ The obscure passage following here is discussed in Appendix I, 0?i the weeping- 
willows of 1903. 

3 Here this may well be a gold-embroidered gament. 
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Husain Mlrza's Almshouse, not one famous spot, maybe, was 
left unseen in those 40 days. 

I saw the Gazur-gah,* ‘Ali-sher’s Baghcha (Little-garden), 
the Paper-mortars,^ Takht-astana (Royal-residence), Pul-i-gah, 
Kahad-stan,3 Nazar-gah-garden, Ni'matabad (Pleasure-place), 
Gazur-gah Avenue, SI. Ahmad Mlrza’s Hazirat,'^ Takht-i-safar,5 
Takht-i-nawa’l,Takht-i-barkar,Takht-i-HajI Beg,Takht-i-Baha - 
u’d-din ‘Umar, Takht-i-Shaikh Zainu’d-din, Maulana ‘AbduV- 
rahman Jdmi's honoured shrine and tomb,^ Namaz-gah-i- 
mukhtar,^ the Fish-pond,® Saq-i-sulaiman,® Bulurl (Crystal) 
which originally may have been Abu’l-walid,*° Imam Fakhr,“ 
Avenue-garden, Mlrza’s Colleges and tomb, Guhar-shad Beglm’s 
College, tomb,'^ and Congregational Mosque, the Ravens’-garden, 


' This, the tomb of Khwaja ‘Aixlu'I-lah Ansari (d. 481 ah.) stands some 2m. 
north of HcrI. Babur mentions one of its numerous attendants of his day, Kamalu’d- 
dtn Husain C 3 stir-,^aAi. Mohan Lall describes it as he .saw it in 1831 ; says the 
original name of the locality was Kar-rAr-gah, place-of-battle ; and, as perhaps his 
most interesting detail, mentions that Jalalu’d-din Jiiimi’?i Mapiaivi was recited every 
morning near the tomb and that people fainted during the invocation ( Travels in the 
Panj-Sb etc. p. 252). Ciolonel Yate has described the tomb as he saw it some 50 years 
later (JASB 1887) ; and explains the name Gazur-gah (lit. bleaching-place) by the 
following words of an inscription there found ; “ His tomb (An»r!’s) is a washing- 
place (gazur-gdh) wherein the cloud of the Divine forgiveness washes white the blacU 
records of men” (p. 88 and p. 102). 

^ juaz-i-kaghnzISr (f. 47(1 and note). 

3 The //(rirt/dr-rye?;- and Hai. MS. write this name with medial “ round Aa”j this 
allows it to be Kahad-st.an, a running-place, race-course. Khwand-amir and Daulat- 
shah call it a meadow (aftljng ) ; the latter speaks of a feast as held there ; it was 
ShaibanT’s head-quarters when he took Harat. 

* var. Khatlra ; either an enclosure ?) or a hne and lofty building. 

3 This may have been a usual halting-place on a journey (safar) north. It was 
built by Husain BaT-qara, overlooked hills and fields covered with arghwSn (f. 137 ^) 
and seems once to have been aj’aradise (Mohan Lall, p. 236). 

3 Jaml’s tomb wa.s in the ‘Id-gah of Ileri (H.S. ii, 337 ), which appears lo be the 
Miisalla (Praying-place) deinoli.shed by .Amir ‘Abdu’r-rahman in the 19th century. 
Col. Yate was shewn a tomb in tlie Musalla said to be Jaml's and agreeing in the 
age, 81, given on it, with Jaml’s at death, but he found a crux in the inscription 
(pp. 99, 106). 

’ This may be the Mu.salla (Yate, p. 98). 

* This place is located by the H.S. at $ farsakh from Her! (de Meynard at 23 kilo- 

mitres). It appears to be rather an abyss or fissure than a pond, a crack from the 
ades of which water trickles into a small bason in which dwells a mysterious fish, the 
beholding of which allows the attainment of desires. The story recalls Wordsworth’s 
undying fish of Bow-scale Tarn. (Cf. H.S. Bomb. ed. ii, KhatmeU p. 20 and de 
Meynard, Asiatique xvi, 480 and note.) 

9 This is on maps to the north of PlerL 
d. 232 AH. {847 AD. ). See Yate, p. 93. 

“ Imam Fakhni’d-din Razl (de Meynard, yoKrwa/ Asiatique xvi; 481). 

” d. 861 AH.-1457 ad. Guhar-shad was the wife of Timur’s son Shahrukh. See 
Mohan Lall, p. 257 and Yate, p. 98. 
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New-garden, Zubaida-garden,' SI. Abu-sa'Id Mirza’s White-house 
outside the ‘Iraq-gate, Puran,® the Archer’s-seat, Chargh (hawk)- 
meadow, Amir Wahid,3 Malan-bridge,^ Khwaja-taq,S White- 
garden, Tarab-khana,Bagh'i-jahan-ara, Kiishk,® Maqauwi-khana, 
Lily-house, Twelve- towers, the great tank to the north of Jahan- 
ara and the four dwellings on its four sides, the five Fort-gates, 
viz. the Malik, ‘Iraq, Firuzabad.Khush'? and Qlbehaq Gates, Char- 
su, Shaikhu’l-islam’s College, Maliks’ Congregational Mosque, 
Town-garden, BadT'u’z-zaman Mirza’s College on the bank of 
the Anjil-carial, 'All-sher Beg’s dwellings where we resided and 
which people call Unslya (Ease), his tomb and mosque which 
they call Qudslya (Holy), his College and Almshouse which 
they call Khalasiya and Akhlaslya (Freedom and Sincerity), 
his Hot-bath and Hospital which they call Safa’Iya and 
Shafa’Iya. All these I visited in that space of time. 

Babur engages Ma'siima-sultdti in marriage.) 

It must have been before those throneless times ® that Habiba- 
sultan Begim, the mother of SI. Ahmad i.^irza’s youngest 
daughter Ma'suma-sultan Begim, brought her daughter into Herl. 
One day when I was visiting my Aka, Ma‘.suinri-su]tan Begim 
came there with her mother and at once felt arise in her a great 
inclination towards me. Private messengers having been sent, 
my Aka and my Yinka, as I used to call Payanda-sultan Begim 
and Habiba-sultan Begim, settled between them that the latter 
should bring her daughter after me to Kabul.9 

' This Marigold-garden may be named after Harunu’r-rashid’s wife Zubaida. 

’ This will be the place n. of Her! from which Maulana Jalalu'd-din FurSm 
(d. 862 AH.) took his cognomen, as also Shaikh Jamalu’d-din Abu-sa‘ld PurSn(l. 206) 
who was visited there by SI. Husain Mirza, ill-treated by Shaibani (f. 206), left Herl 
for Qandahar, and there died, through the fall of a roof, in 921 AH. (H.S. iii, 34 S > 
Kkaanatu' l-a^ya ii, 32 1). 

3 His tomb is dated 35 or 37 ah. {656 or 658 ad. ; Vate, p. 9p. 

* Malan was a name of the Heri-rud {Journal Aoiatique xvi, 476, 511 ; Mohan 
Lall, p. 279; Ferrier, p. 261 ; etc.'). 

5 Yate, p. 94. 

® The position of this building between the Knush and Qlbehaq Gates (de Meynard, 
l.c. p. 475) is the probable explanation of the variant, noted just below, of Kushk 
for Khush as the name of the Gate. The Tarlkh-i-rashXdi (p. 429), mentions this 
kiosk in its list of the noted ones of the world. 

t var. Kushk (de Meynard, l.c. p. 472). 

® The reference here is, presumably, to ^bur’s own losses of Samarkand and Andijan. 

s Aka or Aga is used of elder relations ; a yinka or yingS. is :Se wife of an uncle 
or elder brother ; here it represents the widow of Babur’s uncle * hmad MlrSn-shShi. 
From it is formed the vorA yinkalik, levitate. 
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(«. Babur leaves K/iurdsdn.) 

Very pressingly had Muh. Baranduq Beg and Zu’n-nun Arghun 
said, “ Winter here ! ” but they had given me no winter-quarters 
nor had they made any winter-arrangements for me. Winter 
came on ; snow fell on the mountains between us and Kabul ; 
anxiety grew about Kabul ; no winter-quarters were offered, no 
arrangements made ! As we could not speak out, of necessity 
we left Herl ! 

On the pretext of finding winter-quarters, we got out of the 
town on the 7th day of the month of Sha'ban (Dec. 24th 1 506 AD.), 
and went to near Badghls. Such were our slowness and our 
tarryings that the Ramzan-moon was seen a few marches only 
beyond the Langar of Mir Ghiyas.* Of our braves who were 
absent on various affairs, some joined us, some followed us into 
Kabul 20 days or a month later, some stayed in Herl and took 
service with the Mirzas. One of these last was Sayyidim ‘All 
the gate-ward, who became Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza’s retainer. To 
no servant of Khusrau Shah had I shewn so much favour as .to 
him ; he had been given Ghazni when Jahangir Mirza abandoned 
it, and in it when he came away with the army, had left his 
younger brother Dost-i-anju (?) Shaikh. There were in truth 
no better men amongst Khusrau Shah’s retainers than this man 
Sayyidim ‘All the gate-ward and Muhibb-i-‘ali the armourer. 
Sayyidim was of excellent nature and manners, a bold swordsman, 
a singularly competent and methodical man. His house was 
never without company and assembly ; he was greatly generous, 
had wit and charm, a variety of talk and stoiy, and was a sweet- 
natured, good-humoured, ingenious, fun-loving person. His 
fault was that he practised vice and pederasty. He may have 
•swerved from the Faith ; may also have been a hypocrite in his 
dealings ; some of what seemed double-dealing people attributed 
to his jokes, but, still, there must have been a something ! - 
When Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza had let Shaibaq Khan take Herl 
and had gone to Shah Beg {Arg/iiln), he had Sayyidim ‘All 
thrown into the Harmand because of his double-dealing words 

' The almshouse or convent was founded here in Timur’s reign (de Meynard, 
I.C. p. 500 ). 

” i.e. No smoke without fire. 
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spoken between the Mirza and Shah Beg. Muhibb-i-‘all’s .story 
will come into the narrative of events hereafter to be written. 

{o. A perilous moiintain-jotmteyl) 

From the Langar of Mir Ghiyas we had ourselves guided past 
the border-viIlage.s of Gharji.stan to Chach-charan.' hVom the 
almshouse to Gharjistan was an unbroken sheet of snow ; it was 
deeper further on ; near Chach-charan itself it was above the 
horses’ knees. Chach-charan depended on Zu’n-nun Arglifm-, 
his retainer Mir Jan-alrdi was in it now ; from him we took, on 
payment, the whole of Zti’n-nun Beg’s store of provisions. 
A march or two further on, the snow was very deep, being above 
the stirrup, indeed in many places the horses’ feet did not touch 
the ground. 

We had consulted at the Langar of Mir Ghiyas which road to 
take for return to Kabul ; most of us agreed in saying, “ It is 
winter, the mountain-road is difficult and dangerous ; the 
Qandahar road, though a little longer, is safe and easy.” Qasim 
Beg said, “ That road is long ; you will go by this one.” As he 
made much dispute, we took the mountain-road. 

Our guide was a Paslial named Pir Sultan (Old sultan ?). 
Whether it was through old age, whether from want of heart, 
whether because of the deep snow, he lo.st the road and could 
not guide us. As we were on this route under the in.si.stance of 
Qasim Beg, he and hi.s sons, for his name’s .sake, dismounted, 
trampled the snow down, found the road again and took the 
lead. One day the snow was so deep and the way so uncertain 
that we could not go on ; there being no help for it, back we 
turned, dismounted where there was fuel, picked out 6o or 70 
good men and sent them down the valley in our tracks to fetch 
any one soever of the Hazara, wintering in the valley-bottom, 
who might shew us the road. That place could not be left till 
our men returned three or four days later. They brought no 
guides once more we sent Sultan Pashdt ahead and, putting our 


' This name may be due to the splashing of water. A Langar which may be that 
of Mir Clhiyas, is shewn in maps in the Bam valley ; from it into the Ilcri-rud valley 
Babur’s route may well have Irecn the track from tliat Langar whicli, passing the 
villages on the southern border of Gharjistan, goes to Ahangaran. 
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trust in God, again took the road by which we had come back 
from where it was lost. Much misery and hardship were 
endured in those few days, more than at any time of my life. 
In that stress I composed the following opening couplet : — 

Is there one cruel turn of Fortune's wheel unseen of me ? 

Is there a pang, a grief my wounded heart has missed ? 

We went on for nearly a week, trampling down the snow and 
not getting forward more than two or three miles a day. I was 
one of the snow-stampers, with lo or 1 5 of my household, Qasim 
Beg, his sons TingrI-birdi and Qambar-i-‘all and two or three of 
their retainers. These mentioned used to go forward for 7 or S 
yards, stamping the snow down and at each step sinking to the 
waist or the breast. After a few steps the leading man would 
stand still, exhausted by the labour, and another would go 
forward. By the time 10, 15, 20, men on foot had stamped the 
snow down, it became so that a horse might be led over it. 

A horse would be led, would .sink to the .stirrups, could do no 
more than 10 or 12 steps, and would be drawn aside to let another 
go on. After we, 10, 15, 20, men had stamped down the snow 
and had led horses forward in this fashion, very serviceable l 
braves and men of renowned name would enter the beaten track, 
hanging their head.s. It was not a time to urge or compel ! the 
man with will and hardihood for such tasks does them by his 
own request ! Stamping the snow down in this way, we got, 
out of that afflicting place {aujukan ylr) in three or four days to 
a cave known as the Khaw.Tl-i-qutr (Blessed -cave), below the 
Zirrin-pass. 

That night the snow fell in such an amazing blizzard of cutting 
wind that every man feared for his life. The storm had become 
extremely violent by the time we reached the khn'wdl, as people 
in those parts call a mountain-cave {g/iar) or hollow {k/idwdk). 
We dismounted at its mouth. Deep snow ! a one-man road ! 
and even on that stamped-down and trampled road, pitfalls for 
horses ! the days at their shortest ! The first arrivals reached 
the cave by daylight ; others kept coming in from the Evening 
Prayer till the Bed-time one ; later than that people dismounted 
wherever they happened to be ; dawn shot with man\' still in 
the saddle. 
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The cave seeming to be rather small, I took a shovel and 
shovelled out a place near its mouth, the size of a sitting-mat 
{takiya-namad), digging it out breast-high but even then not 
reaching the ground. This made me a little shelter from the 
wind when I sat right down in it. I did not go into the cave 
though people kept .saying, “ Come inside,” because this was in 
my mind, "Some of my men in snow and storm, I in the 
comfort of a warm house ! the whole horde {(udus) outside in 
misery and pain, I inside sleeping at ease ! That would be far 
from a man’s act, quite another matter than comradeship ! 
Whatever hardship and wretchedness there is, 1 will face ; what 
strong men stand, I will stand ; for, as the Persian proverb says, 
to die with friends is a nuptial.” Till the Bed-time Prayer 
I sat through that blizzard of snow and wind in the dug-out, 
the snow-fall being such that my head, back, and ears were 
overlaid four hands thick. The cold of that night affected my 
ears. At the Bed-time Prayer some-one, looking more carefully 
at the cave, shouted out, “It is a very roomy cave with place for 
every-body.” On hearing this I shook off my roofing of snow 
and, asking the braves near to come akso, went inside. There 
was room for 50 or 60 1 People brought out their rations, cold 
meat, parched grain, whatever they had. From such cold and 
tumult to a place so warm, cosy and quiet ! ' 

Next day the snow and wind having ceased, we made an 
early start and we got to the pass by again stamping down 
a road in the snow. The proper road seems to make a detour 
up the flank of the mountain and to go over higher up, by what 
is understood to be called the Zirrin-pass. Instead of taking 
that road, we went straight up the valley-bottom (yr 7 /).® It was 
night before we reached the further side of the (Bakkak-)pass ; 
we spent the night there in the mouth of the valley, a night of 

' This escape ought to have been included in the list of Babur’s transportations 
from risk to safety given in my note to f. 96. 

= The right and wrong roads are shewn by the Indian Survey and French Military 
maps. The right road turns off from the wrong one, at Daulat-yar, to the right, and 
mounts diagonally along the south rampart of the Heri-riid valley, to the Zirrin-pass, 
which lies above the Bakkak-pass and carries the regular road for Yaka-afilang. 
It must be said, however, that we are not told whether Yaka-aulang was Qasim Beg’s 
objective ; the direct road for Kabul from the Heri-riid valley is not over the Zirrin- 
pass but goes from Daulat-yar by “ Aq-aarat”, and the southern dank of Koh-i-haha 
(babar) to the Unai-pass (Holdich’s Cro/er p. 262). 
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mighty cold, got through with great distress and suffering. 
Many a man had his hands and feet frost-bitten ; that night’s ’ 
cold took both Kipa’s feet, both Siunduk Turkman's, hands, 
both Ahi’s feet. Early next morning we moved down the 
valley; putting our trust in God, we went straight down, by bad 
slopes and sudden falls, knowing and seeing it could not be the 
right way. It was the Evening Prayer when we got out of 
that valley. No long-memoried old man knew that any-one 
had been heard of as crossing that pass with the snow so deep, 
or indeed that it had ever entered the heart of man to cross it 
^ that time of 3’ear. Though for a few days we had suffered 
reatly through the depth of the snow, yet its depth, in the end, 
mabled us to reach our de.stination. For why? How otherwise 
should we have traversed tlio.se pathless slopes and sudden falls? l 

All ill, all good in the count, is gain if lr>oked at aright 1 

The Yaka-aulang people at once heard of our arrival and our 
dismounting; followed, warm hou.ses, fat sheep, grass and horse- 
corn, water without stint, ample wood and dried dung for fires ! 
To escape from such snow and cold to such a village, to such 
warm dwellings, was comfort those will understand who have 
had our trials, relief known to those who have felt our hardships. 
We tarried one day in Yaka-aulang, happy-of-heart and easy- 
of-mind ; marched 2 yij^hdch (10-12 m.) next day and dis- 
mounted. The day following was the Ramzan Feast ' ; we 
went on through Bamlan, crossed by Shibr-tu and dismounted 
before reaching Jangllk, 

(/. Second raid on the Turkman Hazaras.) 

The Turkman Hazaras with their wives and little children 
must have made their winter-quarters just upon our road ® ; they 
had no word about u.s ; when we got in amongst their cattle- 
pens and tents {aldchuq) two or three groups of these went to 
ruin and plunder, the people themselves drawing off with their 
little children and abandoning houses and goods. News was f 
brought from ahead that, at a place where there were narrows, 

* circa Feb. 14th 1507, Babur’s 24th birthday. 

® The Hazaras appear to have been wintering outside their own valley, on the ; 
Ghur-bund road, in wait for travellers [rf. T.R. p. 197]* They liave been perennial; 
highwaymen on the only pass to the north not closed entirely in winter. 
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a body of Hazaras was shooting arrows, holding up part of the 
army, and letting no-one pass. We, hurrying on, arrived to 
find no narrows at all ; a few Hazaras were shooting from 
a naze, standing in a body on the hill * like very good soldiers.® 

They saw the blackness of the foe ; 

Stood idle-handed and amazed : 

1 arriving, went swift that way, 

Pressrf on with shout, “ Move on ! move on !” 

I wanted to hurry my men on. 

To make them stand up to the foe. 

With a “ Hurry up!” to my men, 

I went on to the front. 

Not a man gave ear to my wiids. 

I had no armour nor horse mail nor arms, 

I had but my arrows and quiver. 

I went, the rest, maybe all of them, stood. 

Stood still as if slain by the foe ! 

Your servant you take that you may have use 
Of his arms, of his life, the whole time ; 

Not that the servant stand still 
While the beg makes advance to the front ; 

Not that the servant take rest 
While his beg is making the rounds. 

From no such a servant will come 
Speed, or use in your Gate, or zest for your food. 

At last I charged forward myself. 

Herding the foe up the bill ; 

Seeing me go, my men also moved. 

Leaving their terrors behind. 

With me they swift spread over the slope, 

Moving on without heed to the shaft ; 

Sometimes on foot, mounted sometimes, 

Boldly we ever moved on. 

Still from the hill poured the shafts. 

Our strength seen, the foe took t'^ flight. 

We got out on the hill ; we drove the Hazaras, 

Drove them like deer by valley and ridge ; 

We shot those wretches like deer ; 

We shared out the booty in goods and in sheep ; 

The Turkman Hazaras’ kinsfolk we took ; 

We made captive their people of sorts (qara ) ; 

We laid hands on their men of renown ; 

Their wives and their children we took. 


' The Ghur-bund valley is open in this part ; the Hazaras may have been posted 
on the naze near the narrows leading into the Janglik and their own side valleys. 

= Although the verses following here in the text are with the Turk! Codice-s, doubt 
cannot but be felt as to their authenticity. They do not fit verbally to the sentence 
they follow ; they are a unique departure from Babur’s plain prose narrative and 
nothing in the small Hazara affair ^ews cause for such departure ; they differ from 
his usual topics in their bombast and comment on his men f 194 for comment on 
shirking begs). They appear in the 2nd Persian translation (217 f. 134) in Turk! 
followed by a prose Persian rendering {khaldsa). They are not with the 1st Pers. trs. 
(213 f. 159), the text of which runs on with a plain prose account suiting the size of 
the affair, as follows : — “ The braves, seeing their (the Hazaras) good soldiering, had 
stopped surprised ; wishing to hurry them 1 went swiftly past them, shouting ‘ Move on 1 
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I my.self collected a few of the Hazaras’ sheep, gave them 
into Yarak Taghal’s charge, and went to the front. By ridge 
and valley, driving horses and sheep before us, we went to 
Timur Beg’s Langar and there dismounted. P'ourteen or fifteen 
Hazara thieves had fallen into our hands ; I had thought of 
having them put to death when we next dismounted, with 
various torture, as a warning to all highwaymen and robbers, 
but Oasim lieg came across them on the road and, with mis- 
timed compassion, set them free. 

To do good to the bad is one and the same 
As the doing of ill to the good ; 

On bracki.sl) .soil no spikenard grows, 

Waste no .seed of toil upon it.' 

Out of compassion the rest of the prisoners were released also, 
(j. Disloyalty in Kabul.) 

News came while we were raiding the Turkman Hazaras, 
that Muhammad Husain Mirza Dughldt and SI. Sanjar Barlas 
had drawn over to themselves the Mughuls left in Kabul, 
declared Mirza Khan (Wais) supreme {pddshdli), laid siege to 
the fort and spread a report that Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza and 
Muzaffar Mirza had .sent me, a prisoner, to Fort Ikhtiyaru’d-din, 
now known as Ala-qurghan. 

In command of the Kabul-fort there had been left Mulla 
Baba of Pashaghar, Khalifa, Muhibb-i-‘ali the armourer, Ahmad- 
i-yusuf and Ahmad-i-qasim. They did well, made the fort fast, 
strengthened it, and kept watch. 

{k7 Babur's advance to Kdbul.) 

From Timur Beg’s Langar we sent Qasim Beg’s servant, Muh. 
of Andijan, a Tuqbdi, to the Kabul begs, with written details 
of our arrival and of the following arrangements : — “ When we 


move on 1’ They paid me no attention. When, m order to help, I myself attacked, 
dismounting and going up the hill, they shewed courage and emulation in following. 
Getting to the top of the pass, we drove that band off, killing many, capturing others, 
making their families p'isoner and plundering their goods.” This is followed by 
“ I myself collected ” etc, as in the Turkf text after the verse, ft will be seen (hat 
the above extract is not a translation of the verse ; no translator or e-. i:j? summariser 
would be likely to omit so much of his original. It is just a suitably plain account of 
a trivial matter. 

' GulistSn Cap. I. Story 4 . 
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are out of the Ghur-bund narrows/ we will fall on them suddenly ; 
let our signal to you be the fire we will light directly we have 
passed Minar-hill ; do you in reply light one in the citadel, on 
the old Kushk (kiosk),” now the Treasury, “so that we may be 
sure you know of our coming. We will come up from our side; 
you come out from yours ; neglect nothing your hands can find 
to do ! ” This having been put into writing, Muhammad 
Andijani was sent off. 

Riding next dawn from the Langar, wedismounted over against 
Ushtur-shahr. Early next morning we passed the Glmr-bund 
narrows, dismounted at Bridge-head, there watered and rested our 
horses, and at the Mid-day Prayer set forward again. Till we 
reached the tutqdwal,^ there was no snow, beyond that, the 
further we went the deeper the snow. The cold between Zamma- 
yakhshT and Minar was such as %ve had rarely felt in our live.s. 

We sent on Ahmad the messenger {ydsdwnt) and Qara Ahmad 
■yurtmehi^ to say to the begs, “ Here we are at the time promised ; 
be ready ! be bold ! ” After crossing Minar-hilH and dismounting 
on its skirt, helpless with cold, we lit fires to warm ourselves. 
It was not time to light the signal-fire ; we just lit these because 
we were helpless in that mighty cold. Near shoot of dawn we 
rode on from Minar-hill ; between it and Kabul the snow was up 
to the horses’ knees and had hardened, so off the road to move 
was difficult. Riding single-file the whole way, we got to Kabul 
in good time undiscovered.s Before we were at Bibl Mah-rui 
(Lady Moon-face), the blaze of fire on the citadel let us know 
that the begs were looking out. 

(/. Attack made on the rebels^ 

On reaching Sayyid Qasim’s bridge, Sherim Taghal and the 
men of the right were sent towards Mulla Baba’s bridge, while 

‘ Babur seems to have left the Ghur-bund valley, perhaps pursuing the Hazaras 
towards Janglik, and to have come “by ridge and valley ” back into it for Ushtur- 
shahr. I have not located Timur Beg’s Langar. As has been noted already 
{q.v. index) the Ghur-bund narrows are at the lower end of the valley ; they have 
been surmised to be the fissured rampart of an ancient lake. 

* Here this may represent a guard- or toll-house (Index r.».). 

3 As yitriin is a patch, the bearer of .the sobriquet might be Black Ahmad the 
repairing-tailor. 

* Second Afghan War, Map of Kabul and its environs. 

^ I understand that the arrival undiscovered was a result of riding in single-file and 
thus shewing no black mass. 
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we of the left and centre took the Baba Lull road. Where Khallfa'.s 
garden now is, there was then a .smalli.sh garden made by Aulugh 
Beg Mirza for a Langar (almshou.se) ; none of its trees or shrubs 
were left but its enclosing wall was there. In this garden Mirza 
Khan was seated, Muh. Husain Mirza being in Aulugh Beg Mfrza'.s 
great Bagh-i-bihisht. I had gone as far along the lane of Mulla 
Baba’s garden as tiie burial-ground when four men met us who 
had hurried forward into Mirza Khan’s quarters, been beaten, 
and forced to turn back. One of the four was Sayyid Qasim 
Lord of the Gate, another was Qasim Beg's son Qambar-i-‘all, 
another was Sher-qull the scout, another was SI. Ahmad Mughul 
one of Sher-quli’s band. The.se four, without a “ God forbid ! ” 
{ta/ids/ii) had gone right into Mirza Khan’s quarters ; thereupon 
he, hearing an uproar, had mounted and got away. Abu’l-ha.san 
the armourer’s }'ounger brother even, Muh. Husain by name, 
had taken service with Mirza Khan ; he had .slaslied at Sher-qull, 
one of tho.se four, thrown him down, and was just striking his 
head off, when Sher-qull freed himself. Those four, tasters of 
the sword, tasters of the arrow, wounded one and all, came 
pelting back on us to the place mentioned. 

Our horsemen, jammed in the narrow lane, were standing 
still, unable to move forward or back. Said I to the braves 
near, “ Get off and force a road Off got Na.sir's Dost, Khwaja 
Muhammad ‘All the librarian. Baba Sher-zad (Tiger-whelp), 
Shah Mahmud and others, pushed forward and at once cleared 
the way. The enemy took to flight. 

We had looked for the begs to come out from the Fort but 
they could not come in time for the work ; they only dropped 
in, by ones and twos, after we had made the enemy scurry off. 
Ahmad-i-yusuf had come from them before I went into the 
Char-bagh where Mirza Khan had been ; he went in with me, 
but we both turned back when we saw the Mirza had gone off. 
Coming in at the garden-gate was Dost of Sar-i-pul, a foot-soldier 
I had promoted for his boldness to be Kotwal and had left in 
Kabul ; he made straight for me, sword in hand. I had my 
cuirass on but had not fastened the gharicha ^ nor had I put on 

* or gharbUka, which Mr. Erskine explains to be the four plates of mail, made to 
cover the back, front and sides ; the jlba would thus be the wadded under-coat to which 
they are attached. 


22 
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iny helm. Whether he did not recognize me because of change 
wrought by cold and snow, or whether because of the flurry of 
the fight, though I shouted “Hai Dost ! hal Dost! ’’ and though 
Ahmad-i-yusuf also shouted, he, without a “ God forbid ! " 
brought down his sword on my unprotected arm. Only by 
God’s grace can it have been that not a hairbreadth of harm 
was done to me. 

If a sword shook Ihc Earth from her place, 

Not a vein would it cut til] God wills. 

It was through the virtue of a prayer I had repeated that the 
Great God averted this danger and turned this evil aside. That 
prayer was as follows : — 

“ O my God ! Thou art my Creator; except Thee there is no God. On 
Thee do I repose my trust ; Thou art the Lord of the mij’hty throne. What 
(iod wills comes to pass ; and what he does not will comes not to pa.ss ; and 
there is no power or strength but through the high and exalted God ; and, of 
a truth, in all things God i.s almighty ; and verily He comprehends all things 
by his knowledge, and has taken account of everything. O my Creator ! as 
1 sincerely trust in Thee, do Thou seize by the forelock all evil proceeding 
from within my.self, and all evil coming from without, end all evil proceeding 
from every man who can be the occasion of evil, and all ch evil as can proceed 
from any living thing, and remove them far from me ; since, of a truth. Thou 
art the Lord of the exalted throne ! ” ' 

On leaving that garden we went to Muh. Hu.sain Mirza’s 
(juarters in the Bagh-i-bihisht, but he had fled and gone off to 
hide himself. Seven or eight men .stood in a breach of the 
garden-wall ; I spurred at them ; they could not stand ; they 
fled ; I got up with them and cut at one with my sword ; he 
rolled over in such a way that I fancied his head was off, pas.sed 
on and went away ; it seems he was Mirza Khan’s foster-brother, 
Tulik Kukuldash and that my sword fell on his shoulder. 

At the gate of Muh. Husain Mirza’s quarters, a Mughul 
I recognized for one of my own servants, drew his bow and aimed 
at my face from a place on the roof as near me as a gate-ward 
.stands to a Gate. I’eople on all sides shouted, " Hai ! hai ! it is 
the Padshah.” He changed his aim, shot off his arrosv and ran 
away. The affair ^as beyond the shooting of arrows ! His 
Mirza, his leaders, had run away or been taken ; why was he 
shooting ? 


’ This prayer is composed of extracts from the Qoran (Mims, i, 454 note) ; it is 
reproduced as it stands in Mr. Erskine’s wording (p. 216). 
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There they brought SI. Sanjar BaHds, led in by a rope round 
his neck ; he even, to whom I had given the Ningnahar tftmdn, 
had had his part in the mutiny! Greatly agitated, he kept 
crying out, “Hail what fault i.s in me?" Said I, “Can there 
be one clearer than that you are higher than the purpo.se and 
counsels of this crew ? ” ' But as he was the .si.ster’.s .son of my 
Khan ddcia's mother, Shah Begim, I gave the order, “Do not 
lead him with such dishonour ; it is not death.” 

On leaving that place, I sent Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbur, one 
of the begs of the I'ort, with a few braves, in pursuit of 
Mfrza Khan. 

{in. Babul's dealings ivith disloyal loonien.) 

When I left the Bagh-i-bihisht, I went to vi.sit Shah Jiegim 
and (Mihr-nigar) Khanim who had settled themselves in tents 
by the side of the garden. 

A.s townspeople and black-bludgeoners had raised a riot, and 
were putting hands out to pillage property and to catch persons 
in corners and outside places, I .sent men, to beat the rabble off, 
and had it herded right away.^ 

Shah Begim and Khanim were seated in one tent. I dis- 
mounted at the usual distance, approached with my former 
deference and courtesy, and had an interview with them. They 
were e.xtremely agitated, upset, and asham.ed ; could neither 
excuse themselves reasonably ^ nor make the enquiriesof affection. 
I had not expected this (disloyalty) of them ; it was not as 
though that party, evil as was the position it had taken up, 
consisted of persons who would not give ear to the words of 
Shah Begim and Khanim ; Mlrza Khan was the beglm’s grand- 
son, in her presence night and day ; if she had not fallen in with 
the affair, she could have kept him with her. 

* Babur’s reference may well be to Sanjar's birth as well as to his being the holder 
of Ningnahar. Sanjar’s father had been thought worthy to mate with one of the six 
Badakhshi begims whose line traced back to Alexander (T. K. p. 107 ) ; and his &ther 
was a Barlas, seemingly of high family. 

’ It may be inferred that what was done was for the protection of the two women. 

^ Not a bad case could have been made out for now potting a Timurid in Babur’s 
place in Kabul ; viz. that he was believed captive in Herl and that Mirza Khan was 
an effective locum teuens against the Arghuns. Haidar sets down what in his eyes 
pl^ded excuse for his father Muh. Husain (T.R. p. 19 S). 
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Twice over wlieii fickle Fortune and discordant Fate had parted 
KqI. 2ooi. me from throne and country, retainer and following, I, and my 
mother with me, had taken refuge with them and had had no 
kindness soever from them. At that time my younger brother 
{i.e. cousin) Mirzii Kh:ln and his mother Sultan-nigar Khanim 
lield valuable cultivated districts ; yet my mother and I, — to 
leave all question of a district aside, — were not made possessors 
of a single village or a few yoke of plough-o-vcn.' Was my 
mother not Yunas Khan’s daughter? was 1 not his grandson? 

In my daj’s of plenty I have given from my hand what matched 
the blood-relationship and the position of whatsoever member 
of that (Chaghatai) dynasty chanced down upon me. For 
e.xample, when the honoured Shfih Begun came to me, I gave 
lier Pamghan, one of the best places in Kfibul, and failed in no 
sort of filial duty and service towards her. Again, when SI. Sa'id 
Khan, Khan in Ka.shghar, came [914 AH.] with five or six naked 
followers on foot, I looked upon him as an honoured guest and 
gave him Mandrawar of the Lamghan tunuln: Beyond this 
also, when Shah Isma’ll had killed Shaibaq Klij in Marv and 
I crossed over to Qunduz (916 AH. — 151 1 AD.), the Andijanls, 
some driving their (Auzbeg) dCiroghas out, some making their 
places fast, turned their eyes to me and sent me a man ; at that 
time I trusted those old family .servants to that .same SI. Sa’id 
Khan, gave him a force, made him Khan and sped him forth. 
Again, down to the present time {circa 934 AH.) I have not 
looked upon any member of that family who has come to me, 
in any other light than as a blood-relation. For example, there 
Fol. 201. are now in my service Chin-timur Sultan ; Alsan-tlmur Sultan, 
Tukhta-bugha Sultan, and Baba Sultan ; * on one and all of 
these I have looked with more favour than on blood-relations 
of my ow'ii. 

I do not write this in order to make complaint ; I have 
written the plain truth. I do not set these matters down in 
order to make known my own deserts ; I have set down exactly 
what has happened. In this History I have held firmly to it 
that the truth should be reached in every matter, and that every 

' qBsh^ not even a little plough-land being given (chandgulda dihya, 215 f <62^. 

“ They were sons of SI. Ahmad Khan Chaghatai. 
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act should be recorded precLsely as it occurred. From this it 
follows of nece.ssity that I have .set down of good and bad 
whatever is known, concerning father and elder brother, kinsman 
and stranger ; of them all I have set down carefully the known 
virtues and defects. Let the reader accept my e.xcu.sc ; let the 
reader pass on from the olace of .severity 1 

(». Letters of victory?^ 

Rising from that place and going to the Char-bfigh where 
Mirza Khan had been, we sent letters of victory to all the 
countries, clans, and retainers. This clone, I rode to the 
citadel. 

{0. Arrest of rebel leaders^ 

Muhammad Hu.sain Mirza in his terror having run away into 
Khanim’s bedding-room and got himself fastened up in a bundle 
of bedding, we appointed Mirim Diwdn with other begs of the 
fort, to take control in those dwellings, capture, and bring him 
in. Mirim Dvwdn said some plain rough words at Khanim’s Pul. *oii. 
gate, by some means or other found the Mirza, and brought 
him before me in the citadel. I rose at once to receive the 
Mirza with my usual deference, not even shesving too harsh 
a face. If I had had that Muh. Husain M. cut in pieces, there 
was the ground for it that he had had part in base and shameful 
action, .started and spurred on mutiny and treason. Death he 
deserved with one after another of varied pain and torture, but 
because there had come to be various conne.Kion betweeif us, his 
very sons and daughters being by my own mother’s sister Khub- 
nigar Khanim, I kept this just claim in mind, let him go free, 
and permitted him to set out towards Khurasan. The cowardly 
ingrate then forgot altogether the good I did him by the gift of 
his life ; he blamod and slandered me to Shaibaq Khan. Little 
time passed, however, before the Khan gave him his deserts by 
death. 

Leave thou to Fate the man who does thee wrong, 

For Fate is an .ivengirjf servitor.* 


' f. 160. 
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Ahmad-i-qasim KolibumnA tlie party of braves sent in pursuit 
of Mirza Khan, overtook him in the low hills of Qargha-yilaq, 
not able even to run away, without heart or force to stir a finger ! 

1)1. 202. They took him, and brought him to where I sat in the north- 
east porch of the old Court-hou.se. Said I to him, “ Come ! let’s 
have a look at one another ” {kiirnshaling), but twice before he 
could bend the knee and come forward, he fell down througli 
agitation. When we had looked at one another, 1 placed him 
by my side to give him heart, and I drank first of the sherbet 
brought in, in order to remove his fears.’ 

As those who had joined him, soldiers, pea.sants, Mughuls and 
ChaghataTs,® were in suspense, we simply ordered him to remain 
for a few days in his elder sister’s house ; but a few days later 
he was allowed to set out for Khurasan 3 becau.se those mentioned 
above were somewhat uncertain and it did not seem well for 
him to .stay in Kabul. 

{p. Excursion to Koh-ddtnan.) 

After letting those two go, we made an excursion to Baran, 
Chash-tupa, and the skirt of Gul-i-bahar."* More beautiful in 

' Haidar’s opinion of Bahur al tin's crisis i.sof the more account that his own fatlicr 
was one of the reliels let go to the mercy of the “avenging servitor”. When he 
writes of Babur, as being, at a time .so provoking, gay, generous, affectionate, simple 
and gentle, he .sets before us iasigbt and temper in tune with Kipling’s “ If . . .” 

“ Ikibur’s distinction, made here anil elsewhere, Ixrtween Chaghatal and Mughul 
touches the old topic of the right or wrong of the term “ Mughfil dyna.sty ”. What 
he, as also Haidar, allows sard is that if Babur were to describe his mother in trilial 
terms, he would say she was half-Chaghatei, half-Mughiil ; and tliat if he so descrilieil 
himself, he would say he was half-Timfirid-Turk, half-Chaghatai. He might have 
called the dynasty he founded in India Turk!, might liave called it Timuriya ; he would 
never have called it Mughal, after his maternal grandmother. 

Haidar, with imperfect classification, divides Chingiz Khan’s “Mughfd horde” 
into Mughuls and Chaghatals and of this Chaghatal offtake says that none remained 
in 953 ah. (is 47 ah.) except the rulers, i.e. sons of SI. Ahmad Khan (T.R. 148). 
Manifestly there was a liody of Chaghatals with Babur and there appear to have been 
many near his day in tlic Ileri region, — ‘Ali-sher Nawa'i the best known. 

Babur supplies directions for naming his dynasty when, a.s several times, he claims 
to rule in Hindustan where the “Turk” had ruled (f..233A f. 224^, f, 225). To call 
his dynasty Mughid seems to hlot out the centuries, something as we .should do by 
calling the English Tcutoas. If there is to be such blotting-out, Abu’l-ghazi would 
allow us, by his tables of Turk descent, to go further, to the primal source of all the 
tribes concerned, to Turk, son of Jajdiet. This traditional descent is another argument 
again.st " Mughul dynasty.” 

^ They went to Qandahar ar ■! there suffered great privation. 

< Baran .seems likely to be the Baian of some maps. Gul-i-hali.ir is higher up on 
the Panjhir road. Chiish-tupa will have been near-by ; its name might mean Hill of 
the heap of ■wiiiiio 7 oedeo>’it. 
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Spring than any p?irt even of Kabul are the open-lands of Baran, 
the plain of Chash-tupa, and the skirt of Gul-i-bahar. Many 
sorts of tulip bloom there ; when I had them counted once, it 
came out at 34 different kind.s as [has been said].' This couplet 
has been written in praise of these places, — ^ 

Kabul in Spring is an Eden of verdure and blo.ssnm ; 

Matchless in Kabul the Spring of Gul-i-bahar and Baran. 

On this excursion I finished the ode, — 

My hear-., like the bud of the red, red rose, 

Lies fold within fold aflame ; Kol. 202^. 

Would the breath of es-en a myriad Springs 
Blow niy heart’s bud to a ro.se ? 

In truth, few places are quite equal to these for spring-excursions, 
for hawking {qush salmdq) or bird-shooting {qitsh dtmdq), as ha.^! 
been briefly mentioned in the praise and description of the 
Kabul and Ghazni country. 

{q. Ndsir Mfrsd expdkd from Badakfishdn.) 

Thi.s 3'ear the begs of Badakhshan i.e. Muhammad the 
armourer, Mub,1rak Shah, Zubair and Jahangir, grew angry and 
mutinou.s because of the misconduct of Nasir Mirza and some 
of tho.se he cherished. Coming to an agreement together, they 
drew out an army of horse and foot, arrayed it on the level lands 
by the Kukcha-water, and moved towards Yaftal and Ragh, to 
near Khamchan, by way of the lower hills. The Mirza and his 
inexperienced beg.s, in their thoughtless and unobservant fashion, 
came out to fight them just in tho.se lower hills. The battle-field 
was uneven ground ; the BadakhshJs had a den.se mass of men 
on foot who stood firm under repeated charges by the Mirza’s 
horse, and returned such attack that the horsemen fled, unable 
to keep their ground. Having beaten the Mirza, the Badakhshls 
plundered his dependants and connexions. 

Beaten and stripped bare, he and his close circle took the road 
through Ishklmlsh and Narln to Kila-gahl, from there followed 
the Qizil-su up, got out on the Ab-dara road, crossed at Shibr-tu, 
and so came to Kabul, he with 70 or 80 followers, worn-out, 
naked and famished. 


■ f. 136. 
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That was a marvellous sign of the Divine might ! Two or 
'three years earlier the Mirza had left the Kabul country like a 
Foi. 203. foe, driving tribes and hordes like sheep before him, reached 
Hadakhshan and made fast its forts and valley-strongholds. 
With what fancy in his mind had he marched out? • Now he 
was back, hanging the head of shame for those earlier misdeeds, 
humbled and di.straught about that breach with me ! 

My face shewed him no sort of displeasure; I made kind 
enquiry about himself, and brought him out of his confusion. 

' An.'iwer; Vision.', of ratlier'.>i .sway 



913 AH.— MAY 13 th 1507 to MAY 2 nd 1508 AD.' 

{a. Raid on the Ghilji Afghans') 

We had ridden out of Kabul with the intention of over-running 
the Ghilji ; “ when we dismounted at Sar-i-dih news was brought 
that a mass of Mahmands (Afghans) was lying in Masht and 
Sih-kana oneyigkdck {circa 5 m.) away from us.3 Our begs and 
braves agreed in saying, “ The Mahmands must be over-run ”, 
but 1 said, “ Would it be right to turn aside and raid our own 
peasants instead of doing what we set out to do? It cannot be.” 

Riding at night from Sar-i-dih, we crossed the plain of Kattawaz 
in the dark, a quite black niglit, one level stretch of land, no 
mountain or rising-ground in sight, no known road or track, not 
a man able to lead us ! In the end I took the lead. I had been 
in those parts several times before ; drawing inferences from 
those times, I took the Pole-.star on my right shoulder-blade + 
and, with some anxiety, moved on, God brought it right ! We 
went straight to the Qifiq-tu and the Aulaba-tu torrent, that is 
to say, straight for Khvvaja Isma'il Siriti where the Ghiljls were 
lying, the road to which crosses the torrent named. Dismounting 
near the torrent, we let ourselves and our horses sleep a little, Fol. 20 
took breath, and bestirred ourselves at shoot of dawn. The Sun 
was up before we got out of those low hills and valley-bottoms 
to the plain on which the Ghilji lay with a good yJc'hach i of 

* Elph. MS. f. 161 ; W.-i-H. 1 . 0 . 215 f. iC4aiul 217 f. 139/’; Mmis. p. 220. 

- The narrative indicates the location of the tribe, the modern GhilziiT or Ghilzi. 

■’ Sih-kana lies s.e. of Shorkacli, and near Kharbin. Sar-i-dih is about 25 or 30 
miles s. of Ghazni (Erskiiie). A name .suiting the pastoral wealth of the tribe vit. 
Mesh-kh<ai], Sheep-tribe, is shen n on maps somewhat s. from Kltarbin. Cf. .Steing.is.s 
s.n, Masht. 

* ySghriui, whence yaglirunchX, a diviner by help of the shoulder-blades of sheep. 

The defacer of the Elphinstone Codex has changed ySghrun to yan, side, thus making 
Babur turn his side and not his half-back to die north, altering his direction, and 
missing what looks like -a jesting reference to his own divination of the road. The 
Pole Star was seen, presumably, before the n^ht became quite black. 

s From the subsequent details of distance done, this must have been one of tlio.se 
gcxAjighack of perhaps $-6 miles, that are estimated by the ease of travel on level 
lands (Index s.v. yigitieh). 

.V 5 
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road between them and us ; once out on the plain we could 
see their blackness, either their own or from the smoke of 
their fires. 

Whether bitten by their own whim,' or whether wanting to 
hurry, the whole army streamed off at the gallop {chapqm 
quidildr ) ; off galloped I after them and, by shooting an arrow 
now at a man, now at a horse, checked them after a kurok or 
two (3 m. ?). It is very difficult indeed to check 5 or 6000 braves 
galloping loose-rein ! God brought it right! They were checked! 
When we had gone about one skar i (2 m.) further, always with 
the Afghan blackness in sight, the raid ® was allowed. Masses 
of sheep fell to us, more than in any other raid. 

After we had dismounted and made the spoils ti. ;n back ,3 one 
bodyof Afghansafter anothercame down into the plain, provoking 
a fight. Some of the begs and of the household went again.st 
one body and killed every man ; Na.sir Mirza did the same with 
another, and a pillar of Afghan heads 'was set up. An arrow 
pierced the foot of that foot-soldier Dost the Kotwal who has 
been mentioned already ; + when we reached Kabul, he died. 

Marching from Khwaja Isma‘ 11 , we dismounted once more at 
Aulabfi-tu. Some of the begs and of my own household were 
ordered to go forward and carefully separate off the Fifth 
{Khums) of the enemy’s spoils. By way of favour, we did not 
ol. 204. take the Fifth from Qasim Beg and some others .5 From what 

' I am uncertain about the form of the word translated by “ whim ”. The Elph. 
and Hai. Codices read khud d-.lma (altered in the first vay'.tma)', Ilminsky (p. 257) 
reads khud l\ma (de C. ii, 2 and note); Erskine has been misled by the Persian 
translation (215 f. 1(144 and 217 f. 1394). Whether khud-dilma .should be read, with 
the sense of “ out of their own hearts” (spontaneously), or whether khud-yalma, own 
pace (Turki, yalnia, pace) the contra.st made by Babur .appears to be between an 
unpremeditated gallop and one premeditated for haste. Persian dalama, tarantula, 
also suggests itself. 

’ (hapqim, which is the word translated by gallop ibroughout the previous pa.ssiigc. 
The Turki verb chapmaq is one of those words-of-all-work for which it is difficult to 
find a single Engli.sh equivalent The verb qhimaq is another ; in its two occurrences 
here the first may be a metaphor from the pouring of molten metal ; the second 
expresses that permission to gallop off for the raid without which to raid was forbidden. 
The root-notion of qnintaq seems to be letting-go, that of ehap,.iaq^ rapid motion. 

3 i.e. on the raiders’ own road for Kabul. * f. 1984. 

^ The Fifth taken was manifestly at the ruler’s disposition, in at least two places 
when dependants send gifts to Bibur the word \tassaduq\ used might be rendered 
as “gifts for the poor ”. Does this mean that the padshSh in receiving this stands in 
the place of the Imam of the Qoiin injunction which orders one-fi(lh of spoil to be 
given to the Imam for the poor, orphans, and travellers, — four-fifths being reserved for 
the troops? (Qoran, Sale’s ed. 1823, i, 212 and Hidayat, Book is). 
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was written dow'n,' the Fifth came out at i 6 ,ooo, that is to say, 
thi-S 1 6,000 vva.s the fifth of 8o,ooo sheep ; no question however 
but that with those lost and tho.se not asked for, B.Iak (ioo,ooo)' 
of sheep had been taken. 

{It. A hunting-circk^ 

Next day when we had ridden from that camp, a hunting-circle 
was formed on the plain of Kattawaz where deer {kiyili) ® and 
wild-ass are always plentiful and always fat. Masses went into 
the ring ; masses were killed. During the hunt I galloped after 
a wild-ass, on getting near shot one arrow, shot another, but did 
not bring it down, it only running more slowly for the two 
wounds. Spurring forwards and getting into position ^ quite 
clo.se to it, I chopped at the nape of its neck behind the ears, and 
cut through the wind-pipe ; it stopped, turned over and .died. 

My sword cut well ! The wild-ass was surprisingly fat. Its 
rib may have been a little under one yard in length. Sherim 
Taghal and other observers of kiylk in Mughulistan said with 
surprise, “ Even in Mughulistan we have seen few kiyik so fat ! ’’ 

I shot another wild-ass ; most of the wild-asses and deer brought 
down in that hunt were fat, but not one of them was so fat as 
the one f first killed. 

Turning back from that raid, we went to Kabul and there 
dismounted. 

(f. Shaibdq Khan moves against Khurasan.) 

Shaibaq Khan had got an army to horse at the end of last 
year, meaning to go from Samarkand against Khurasan, his Fol. lo^i. 
march out being somewhat hastened by the coming to him of 
a servant of that vile traitor to his salt, Shah Mansur the Pay- 
master, then in Andikhud. When the Khan was approaching 
Andikhud, that vile wretch said, “ I have sent a man to the 
Auzbeg,” relied on this, adorned himself, stuck up an aigrette on 
his head, and went out, bearing gift and tribute. On this the 
leaderless.+ Auzbegs poured dowii on him from all sides, and 

' This may be the sum of the separate items of sheep entered in account-books by 
the commissaries. 

‘ Here this comprehensive word will stand for deer, these being plentiful in the region. 

* Three Turkl MSS. write flghiuib, but the Elph. MS. has had this changed to 
yitib, having reached. 

* bish-tiz, lit. without head, doubtless a pun on Auz-beg (own beg, leaderless). 

B.M. Or. 3^4 shows an artist’s conception of this tart-fart. 
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turned upside down {tart-part) the blockhead, his offering and 
his people of all sorts. 

{d. Irresolution of the Khurasan Mirsds.) 

Badi'u’z-zaman Mlrza, Muzaffar Mirza, Muh. Haranduq Barlds 
and Zu’n-nun Arghiin were all lying with their army in Baba 
Khaki,* not decided to fight, not settled to make (Heri) fort 
fa.st, there they sat, confounded, vague, uncertain what to do. 
Muhammacf Baranduq Barlds was a knowledgeable man ; he 
kept saying, “You let Muzaffar Mirza and me make the fort 
fast ; let Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza and Zu’n-nun Reg go into the 
mountains near Her! and gather in SI. ‘Ali Arghiin from Sistan 
and Zamin-dawar, Shah Beg and Muqim from Qandahiir with 
all their armies, and let them collect also what there is of Nikdiri 
and Hazara force ; this done, let them make a , vrift and telling 
piove. The enemy would find it difficult i- go into the 
mountains, and could not come against the (Hen; fort because 
Foi. 105. he would be afraid of the army outside.’’ He said well, his 
plan was practical. 

Brave though Zu’n-nun Arghim was, he u as mean, a lover-of- 
goods, far from businesslike or judicious, rather .shallow-patecl, 
and a bit of a fool. As has been mentioned, “ when that elder 
and that younger brother became joint-rulers in Herl, he had 
chief authority in Badi’u’z-zaman Mirzil’s presence. He was not 
willing now for Muh. Baranduq Beg to remain Inside Her! town ; 
being the lover-of-goods he was, he wanted to be there himself. 
But he could not make thi.s .seem one and the same thing ! ^ Is 
there a better sign of his shallow-pate and craze than that he 
degraded himself and became contemptible by accepting the 
lies and flattery of rogues and sycophants? Here are the 
particulars ♦ : — While he was so dominant and trusted in Herl, 
certain Shaikhs and Mullas went to him and said, “ The Spheres 
are holding commerce with’ us ; you are styled Hisabrti l-ldh 
(Lion of God); you will overcome the Auzbeg.” Believing 

‘ Baba Khaki is a fine valley, some 13 vijpnh-t e. of Heri (f. 13) where the Hert 
sultans reside in the heats (/. Ariatique xvi, 501, de Meynard’s article ; H.S. iii, 356 )- 

“ f. I72i. 

3 aukhshata almadi. Hu's is one of many passages which Ilminsky indicates he 
has made good by help of the Memoirs (p. 261; Minuins ii, 6). 

< They.are given also on f. 172. 
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these words, he ])Ut his bathing-cloth round his neck and gave 
thanks. It was through this he did not accept Muhammad 
Baranduq Beg’s sensible counsel, did not strengthen the works 
{alsli) of the fort, get ready fighting equipment, set scout or 
rearward to warn of the foe’s approach, or plan out such method 
of arraj' that, should the foe appear, his men would fight w'ith 
ready heart. 

(f. Shaihaq Khan takes Hen.) 

ShaibSq Khan passed through Murgh-ab to near Sir-kai' in Fol. *05*. 
the month of Muharram (913 AH. May-June 1507 ad.). When 
the Miraas heard of it, they were altogether upset, could not 
act, collect troops, array tliose they had. Dreamers, the)' 
moved through a dream ! “ Zu’n-niin Arghun, made glorious 
by that flatter)', went out to Oara-rabat, with 100 to 150 men, 
to face 40,000 to 50,000 Auzbegs : a mass of these coming up, 
hustled his off, took him, killed him and cut off his head .3 

In Port fkhtiyjiru'd-dfn. it i.s known as Ala-qui^hSn,'* were 
the Mirza.s’ mothers, elder and younger sisters, wives and 
treasure. The Mirzas reached the town at night, let their 
horses rest till midnight, slept, and at dawn flung forth again. 

They could not think about strengthening the fort ; in the 
respite and crack of time there was, they just ran away ,3 leaving 
mother, sister, wife and little child to Auzbcg captivity. 

What there was of SI. Husain Mlrza’s haram, Payanda-sultan 
Begim and Khadija Begun at the head of it, was inside 
Ala-qurghan ; there too were the harams of Badl’u’z-zaman 


' This may be .Siraklis or Sirakli.sh (Erskinc). 

- 'JushUg liishdiii yurdl bh tiriur. .At least two meanings can he given to these 
words. Circumstances seem to exclude the one in which the Memoirs (p. 222) and 
Mlmoirts (ii, 7) have taken them here, r/b. ‘'each nnan went off to shift for himself", 
and “ chacun .s’en alia de son cote- et .s'enfuit comme il put ”, because Zu’n-nun did 
not pj off, and the Mirras broke up after his defeat. I therefore suggest another 
reading, one prompted by the Mirzas’ vague fancies and dreams of what they might 
do, hut did not 

3 The encounter was between “ Belaq-i-msial and Raba.t-i-'ali-sber, near Bac^his” 
(Ravertys Notes p, 5S0). For particulars of the taking of Heri see H.S. iii, 35). 

* One may be the book-name, the second the name in common use, and due to the 
colour of the buildings. But Babur may be making an ironical jest, and nickname the 
fort bya word referring to the defilement (fl/ 3 ) of Auzbeg poss^on. (Cf. H.S. iii, 359. ) 

^ Mr. Erskine notes that Badi'u’z^zaman took refuge with Shah Isma'il Scgawl 
who gave him Tabriz. When the Turkish Emperor Salim took Tabriz in 920 ah. 
(1314 AD.), he was taken prisoner and carried to Constantinople, where he died in 
^3 ak. (1517 AD.). 
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Mirza' and MujafFar Mirza with their little children, treasure, and 
households (Jriyutdt). What was desirable for making the fort 
fast had not been done ; even braves to reinforce it had not 
arrived. ‘Ashiq-i-muhammad Arghun, the younger brother of 
Mazid Beg, had fled from the army on foot and gone into it ; 
in it was also Amir ‘Umar Beg’s son ‘Ali Khan ( Turkman ') ; 
Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah the taster was there ; Mirza Beg Kdl- 
khusraui was there ; and Mirak Gur (or Kiir) the Diwan was there. 

When Shaibaq Khan arrived two or three days later; the 
Shaikhu’l-islam and notables went out to him with the keys of 
the outer-fort. That same 'Ashiq-i-muhammad held Ala- 
qurghan for 16 or 17 days ; then a mine, run from the horse- 
market outside, was fired and brought a tower down : uhe garrison 
lost heart, could hold out rio longer, so let the fort i. oaken. 

(/. Shaibaq Khan in Heri^ 

Shaibaq Khan, after taking Heri,® behaved badly not only to 
the wives and children of its rulers but to every person soever. 
For the sake of this five-days' fleeting world, he earned himself 
a bad name. His first improper act and deed in Her! was that, 
for the sake of this rotten world {chirk dunya\ he caused 
Khadija Begim various miseries, through letting the vile wretch 
Pay-master Shah Mansur get hold of her to loot. Then he let 
‘Abdu'l-wahhab Mughiil take to loot a person so saintly and so 
revered as Shaikh Puran, and each one of Shaikh Puran’s children 
be taken by a separate person. ’ He let the bind of poets be 
seized by Mulla Bana' 5 , a matter about which this ver.se is well- 
known in Khurasan : — 

Except ‘Abdu’l-lah the stupid fool {klr-khar). 

Not a poet to-day sees the colour of gold ; 

From the poets’ band Bana'i would get gold, 

All he will get is kir kiiar.^ 


' In the fort were his wife Kaball Begim, d. of Aiilugh Beg M. Kabuli and 
Kuqaiya Agha, known as the Nightingale. A young daughter of the Mirza, named 
the Rose-bud (Chuchak), had dM just before the siege. After the surrender of the 
fort, Kabuli Begim was married by Mirza Kukuldash (perhaps ‘Ashiq-i-muhammad 
ArgkAu ) ; Ruqaiya by Timur SI. Aiizbeg (H.S. iii, 359). 

' The Khutf>a was first read for Shaib^ Khan in Heri on Friday Muharram 15th 
^13 AH. (May ayt^j 1507 ad.). 

3 There is a Persian phrase used when a man engages in an unprofitable undertaking 
yCir-i-khar geri/t, i.e, 4 ^sim nervum dipnhctidtt (Etskine). The fl.S. does not 
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Directly he had possession of Ileri, Shaibaq Khan married and 
took Muzaffar Mirza’s wife, Khan-zada Khanim, without regard 
to the running-out of the legal term.* His own illiteracy not 
forbidding, he instructed in the exposition of the Qoran, QazT 
Ikhtiyar and Muhammad Mir Yusuf, two of the celebrated and 
highly-skilled mullas of Heri ; he took a pen and corrected the 
hand-writing of Mulla SI. ‘Ali of Mashhad and the drawing of 
Bih-zad ; and every few days, when he had composed some 
tasteless couplet, he would have it read from the pulpit, hung in 
the Char-sQ [Square], and for it accept the offerings of the 
towns-people ! ® Spite of his early-rising, his not neglecting 
the Five Prayers, and his fair knowledge of the art of reciting the 
Qoran, there is.sued from him many an act and deed as absurd, 
as impudent, and as heatheni.sh as those just named. 

(/. Death of two Mirzas^ 

Ten or fifteen days after he had possession of HerT, ShaibSq 
Khan came from Kahd-.stan ^ to Pul-i-salar. From that place 
he sent Timur SI. and 'Ubaid SI. with the army there present, 
against Abu'l-muhsin Mirzii and Kupuk (Kipik) MirzS then 
.seated carelessly in Mashhad. The two Mirzas had thought at 
one time of making Qalat * fast ; at another, this after they had 
had news of the approach of the Auzbeg, they were for moving 
on Shaibaq Khan himself, bv forced marches and along a different 


mention Uana’i as fleecing the poets but has much to say aljout one Maulana ‘Abdu’r- 
rahim a Tutkistani favoured by Shaibani, whose victim Khwand-amir was, amongst 
many others. Not infrequently where llabur and Khwand-amir state the same lacc, 
they accompany it by varied details, as here (H.S. iti, 358, 360). 

‘ W(i/. Muhammadan Law fixes a term after widowhood or divorce within which 
re-marriage is unlawful. Light is thrown upon this re-marnage by li.S. iii, 359. 
The passage, a somewhat rhetorical one, gives the following details : — “On coming 
into Heri on Muharram 11th, iihaibaiii at once set about gathering in Che property 
of the Timurids. He had the wives and daughters of the former rulers brought before 
him. The great lady Khan-zada liegim (f. 163^) who was daughter of Ahmad Khan, 
niece of SI. Husain Mirza, and wife of Muj^ar Miiza,' shewed herself pleased in his 
presence. Desiring to marry him, she said Muj^ar M. had divorced' her two years 
before. TrustworSy persons gave evidence to liie same effect, so she was united to 
Shaibani in accordance with the glorious Law. Mihr-angez Begim, Muzaffar M.’s 
daughter, was married to ‘U^idu’lllh SI. {Aazbeg) ; the rest of the chaste ladies 
havii^ bMn sent back into the city, Shaibani resumed his search for property.” 
Manifestly Babur did not believe in the divorce Khwand-amir thus records, 

* A sarcasm this on the acceptance of literary honour from the illiterate. 

^ f. 191 and note ; Pul-i-salar may be an irrigation-dam. 

♦ Qalat-i-nadiri, the birth-place of Nadir Shah, n. of Mashhad and standi ng on 
vety strong ground (Erskine). 
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road/ — which might have turned out an amazingly good idea ! 
But while they sit still there in Mashhad with nothing decided, 
the Sultans arrive by forced marches. The Mlrzas for their part 
Fy|. 207. array and go out ; Abu’l-muhsin MirzS is quickly overcome and 
routed ; Kupuk Mirza charges his brother’s assailants with 
somewhat few men ; him too they carry off ; both brothers arc 
dismounted and seated in one place ; after an embrace {quchush), 
they kiss farewell ; Abu’l-muhsin shews some want of courage ; 
in Kupuk Mirza it all makes no change at all. The heads of 
both are sent to Shaibaq Khan in Pul-i-salar. 

{h. Babur marches for Qandahar.) 

In those days Shah Beg and his younger brother Muhammad 
Muqim, being afraid of Shaibaq Khan, sent one envoy after 
another to me with dutiful letters i^ars-dashi), gi-Ci.'g sign of 
amity and good-wishes. Muqim, in a letter of his ov i , xplicitly 
invited me. For us to look on at the Auzbeg over-uv,-ning the 
whole country, was not seemly ; and as by letters and envoys, 
Shah Beg and Muqim had given me invitation, there remained 
little doubt they would, wait upon me.® When all begs and 
counsellors had been consulted, the matter was left at this : — We 
were to get an army to horse, join the Arghun begs and decide 
in accord and agreement with them, whether to move into 
Khurasan or elsewhere as might seem good. 

{i. hi Ghazni and Qalat-i-ghilzdi.) 

Hablba-sultan Begim, my aunt (yinid) as I used to call her, 
met us in Ghazni, having come from Heri, according to arrange- 
ment, in order to bring her daughter Mas'uma-sultan Begim, 
Foi. 207/i. With the honoured Begim came Khusrau Kukuldash, SI. Quli 
Chlndq (One-eared) and Gadai Ba/di who had returned to me 

‘ Tins is likely to be the road passing through the Carfax of Rala.t-i-sanglxist, 
described liy Daulat-shah (Browne, p. 176). 

’ This will mean that the Aighuns would acknowledge his suzerainty ; l.Iaidar 
Mirza however says that Shah Beg had higher views (T.R. p. 202). There had been 
earlier negneiations lietween Zvi’n-nun with Badi'.u’z-zanian ai\d Babur which may 
have led to the alrandonment of Babur’s expedition in 91 1 At), (f. 158 ; ITS. iii, 323 : 
Raverty’s account {Nates p. of Babur’s dealings with the Arghun chiefs needs 
revision). 
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after flight from Herl, first to Ibn-i-husain Mirza then to Abu’l- 
muhsin Mirza, ^ with neither of whom they could remain. 

I n Qalat the army came upon a m^jof H industan trade rs. I 
com'e there to traffic and, as if seemed, unable to go on. The • 
general opinion about them was that people who, at a time of 
such hostilities, are coming' into an enemy's country ® must be 
plundered. With this however I did not agree ; said I, “ What 
is the traders’ offence ? If we, looking to God’s pleasure, leave 
such scrapings of gain aside, the Most High God will apportion 
our reward. It is now just as it was a short time back when we 
rode out to raid the Ghilji ; many of then were of one mind 
to raid the Mahmand Afghans, their sheep and goods, their 
wives and families, just because they were within five miles of 
you ! Then as now I did not agree with you. On the very 
next day the Most High God apportioned you more sheep 
belonging to Afghan enemies, than had ever before fallen to the 
share of the army.” Something by way of peshkash (offering) 
was taken from each trader when we dismounted on the other 
side of Qalat. 

{J. Further inarch south?) 

Beyond Qalat two Mirzas joined us, fleeing from Qandahar. 

One was Mirza Khan (Wais) who had been allowed to go into 
Khurasan after his defeat at Kabul. The other was ‘Abdu’r- Fol. jo8 . 
razzaq Mirza who had stayed on in Khurasan when I left. 

With them came and waited on me the mother of Jahangir 
Mirza’s son Pir-i-muhammad, a grandson of Pahar Mlrza.3 

(k. Belutviour of the Arghiin chirfs.) 

When we sent persons and letters to Shah Beg and Muqlm, 
saying, “ Here we are at your word ; a stranger- foe like the 

* They will have gone 6tst to Tun or Qain, thence to Mashhad, and seem likely 
• to have joined the Begim after cross-cutting to avoid Heri. 

’ ySgki 'milayali-gha kllsdurghan. There may have been an accumulation of 
caravans on their way to Herat, checked in Qalat by news of the Auzbeg conquest. 

^ Jahangir’s son, thus brought by his mother, will have been an infant ; his father 
had gone back last year with Babur by the mountain road and had been left, sick and 
travelling in a litter, with the baggage when Babur hurried on to Kabul at the news 
of the mutiny against him (f.' 197) ; he must have died shortly afterwards, seemingly 
between the departure of the two rebels from Kabul (f. 201^202} and the march out 
for Qandahar. Doubtless his widow now brought her. child to claim his uncle Babur’s 
protection. 
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Auzbeg has taken Khurasan ; come ! let us settle, in concert 
and amity, what will be for the general good,” they returned 
a rude and ill-mannered answer, going back from the dutiful 
letters they had written and from the invitations they had given. 
One of their incivilities was that Shah Beg stamped his letter to 
me in the middle of its reverse, where begs seal if writing to begs, 
where indeed a great beg seals if writing to one of the lower 
circle.’ But for such ill-manners and his rude answers, his affair 
would never have gone so far as it did, for, as they say, — 

A strife-stirring word will accomplish the downfall of an ancient line. 

By these their headstrong acts they gave to the winds house, 
family, and the hoards of 30 to 40 years. 

One day while we were near Shahr-i-safii ® a false alarm being 
given in the very heart of the camp, the whole arm)- was made 
to arm and mount. At the time I was occupied with a bath 
Fol. la&i. and purification; the begs were much flurried; I mounted when 
I was ready ; as the alarm was false, it died away after a time. 

Marcli by march we moved on to Guzar .3 There \ve tried 
again to discuss with the Arghuns but, paying no attention to 
us, they maintained the same obstinate and perverse attitude. 
C'ertain well-wishers who knew the local land and water, repre- 
sented to me, that the head of the torrents (rfid/dr) which come 
■down to Oandahar, being towards Baba Hasan Abdal and 
Khalishak,-! a move ought to be made in vthat direction, in order 


' Persians pay great attention in their correspondence not only to the style but to 
the kind of paper on which a letter is written, the place of signature, the place of the 
seal, and the situation of the address. Chardin gives some curious infurmatiun on 
the subject (Eiskine). Babur marks the distinction of rank he drew between the 
Arghfm chiefs and himself when lie calls their letter to him, ‘ars-iiilsht, bis to them 
His claim to suaerainty over those chiefs i.s shewn by Haidar Mirza to be 
based on his accession to Timurid headship through the downfall of the Bal-qaras, 
who bad been the acknowledged suzerains of the Arghuns now repudiating Babur’s 
claim. Cf. Erskine’s Uitltry tj huUa i, cap. 3. 

’ on the main toad, some 40 miles east of Qandahar. 

3 var. Kur or Kawar. If the word mean fori, this might well be the one across 
the Tamak carrying the road to Qarafmaps). Here Babur seems to have left the 
main road along the Tamak, by which the British approach was made in 1880 av,, 
fur one crossing west into the valley of the Argand-ab. 

* Baba Hasan /iMiU is the BaM Wall of maps. The same saint has given his 
name here, and also to his shrine east of Atak where he is known as Baba Wall of 
Qandahar. The torrents mentioned are irrigation off-takes from the Argand-ab, 
which river flows between Bal» Wail and Khalishak. Shah Beg’s force was south 
of the torrents (cf. Murgban-koh on S.A.W. map). 
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to cut off {yiqniaq) all those torrents.* Leaving the matter 
there, we next day made our men put on their mail, arrayed in 
right and left, and marched for Qandahar. 

(/. Battle of Qandahar.) 

Shah Beg and Muqim had seated themselves under an awning 
which was set in front of the naze of the Qandahar-hill where 
I am now having a rock-residence cut out.® Muqlm's men 
pushed forward amongst the trees to rather near us. Tufan 
Arghtin had fled to us when we were near Shalir-i-safa ; he now 
betook himself alone close up to the Arghun array to where 
one named ‘Ashaqu’l-lah was advancing rather fast leading 7 or 
8 men. Alone, Tufan Arghiin faced him, slashed swords with him, 
unhorsed him, cut off liis head and brought it to me as we were 
passing Sang-i-lakhshak an omen we accepted! Not thinking 
it well to fight where we were, amongst suburbs and trees, we 
went on along the skirt of the hill. Just as we had settled on 
ground for the camp, in a meadow on the Qandahar side of the Fol. 209. 
torrent,'* opposite Khalishak, and were dismounting, Sher Qull 
the scout hurried up and represented that the enemy was 
arrayed to fight and on the move towards us. 

As on our march from Oalat the army had suffered much 
from hunger and thirst, most of the soldiers on getting near 
Khalishak scattered up and down for sheep and cattle, grain 

' The narrative and plans Stcond Afghan War (Murray 1908) illustrate Babur's 
movements and show most of tlie places he names. The end of the 280 mile march, 
from Kabul to within sight of Qiindahar, will have .stirred in the General of 1507 
what it stirred in the General of 18S0. Lord Rolierts speaking in May 1913 in 
Glasgow on tlie rapid progress of the movement for National Service thus spoke : — 

“A memory comes over me which turns misgiving into hope and apprehension into 
. confidence. It is the memory of the morning when, accompanied by two of Scotland’s 
most famous regiments, the Seafortlis and the Gordons, at the end of a long and 
arduous march, / saw in the distam c lAe walls and minarets of Qandahar, and knew 
that the end of a great resolve and a great task was near." 

’ min tosh ‘imarai qazdnrghan tiiinshughi-ning alldd ; f. l 684 , ‘imarati kah 
da sang yak para farmnda bhdim ; 217 f. 1436, jay kah mar ''imarati s&khlam ; 

Mbms. p. 226, where I have built a palace ; Mims, ii, 15, Pend At nttnu ait j'ai iitti 
uit palais. All the above translations lose the sense of qSzdiitgniin, am causing to 
dig out, to quarry stone. Perhaps for coolness’ sake the dwelling w.:s cut out in the 
living rock. That the place is south-west of the main anqs, near Morghan-koh or on 
it, Babur’s narrative allows. Cf. Appendix J. 

3 sir, Hai. MS. There are tw'o Lakkshas, Little Lakhsha, a mile west of Qandahar, 
and Great Lakhsha, about a mile s.w. of Old Qandahar, 5 or 6 m. from the modern 
one (Erskine). 

^ This will be tlie main irrigation channel taken oil' from the ArgUnd-ab (Maps). 
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and eatables. Without looking to collect them, we galloped 
off. Our force may have been 2000 in all, but perhap.s not 
over 1000 were in the battle because those mentioned as scat- 
tering up and down could not rejoin in time to fight. 

Though our men were few I had them organized and posted 
on a first-rate plan and method; I had never arrayed them 
before by .such a good one. For my immediate command 
{khasa tabhi) I liad selected brave.s from whose hands comes 
work ' and liad inscribed them by tens and fifties, each ten and 
each fifty under a leader who knew the post in tire right or left 
of the centre for his ten or his fiftj', knew the n ork of each in 
the battle, and was there on the observant watch ; so that, after 
mounting, the right and left, right and left hands, right and 
left .sides, charged right and left without the trouble of arraying 
them or the need of a tmvddn? 

{An! hors note on his Uriiiinoh,!y.) Allhoiij'h barSns^hiu^ ahn'^ giil, afni,^ 
}uln jiiwl ahn.i' (ritjlil win);, riKlu haixJ, rijjlit side and right) all li.ive die .same 
meaning, I have applied them in difCerent .sen.seii in oriler to varj’ ferm.s and 
mark distinctions. .-\s, in the Ijattle-.array, the (.Vr. ) Wii////ir/nr and maisanj 
i.e. what people call (Turki) lhtran;'har and Jasuani'liCtr (r. and 1. w ings) arc 
not included in the {At. ) ya/A, /.f. what people call (T. ) /,'hn/ (centre), so it i.s 
in arraying the centre il.self. Taking the array of the centre only, its (Ar.) 
ynmin andyas'ir (r. and 1.) are called (hy me) aiin,^ ^nl tind siil i/nl (r. and 1.' 
hands). Again, — the (Ar.) l-hSsa tabtn (royal troop) in the centre has its 
yamrn and yasiir which arc called (hy me) afing ytin and siil yiin (r. and I. 
sides, T. yiin). Again, — in llie thbin there is tlie (T.) but (nin^) tikinl 
(close circle) ; its yaiiiln and yasar are called snny and sitl. In the Turki 
tongue they call one single thing a An/,’ hut that is not the bill meant here ; 
what is meant here is close {yruiin). 

The right wing {bardtighdr) was Mirza Khan (Wais), Sherim 
Taghai, Yarak with his elder and younger brethren, 

Chilma Mughfil, Ayub Beg, Muhammad Beg, Ibrahim Beg, 
‘All Sayyid Alugkul with his Mughuls, SI. Qull chuhra, 
Khuda-bakhsh and Abu'l-hasan with his elder and younger 
brethren. 

The left {jawdnghdr) was ‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza, Qasim Beg, 
TingrI-birdI, Qambar-i-‘all, Ahmad Atlchi-bfigha, Ghurl Bartds, 
Sayyid Husain Akbar, and Mir Shah Quehin. 

' lamam atlikidtn — aish-kilur ylkitlar, an idiomatic phrase used of ‘All-dost 
(f. 14^ and n.), not easy to express by a single English adjective. 

* Tlie tawiifhl was a sort of adjutant who attended to the order of the troops and 
carried orders from the general (Erskine). The dilhcult passage following gives the 
Turk! terms Balmr selected to represent Arabic military ones. 

3 Ar. ahad {AylH'i-akbarT^ Blochniann, index j.;/.). The word but recurs in the 
text on f. 210. 
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The advance {(iirdwa/) \va.s Na.sir Mirza, Sayyid Qasim Lord 
of the Gate, Muhibb-i-'all the armourer, Papa Aiighuli (Papa’.s 
son ?), .Mlah-wairan Turkman, Sher Quli Mughul the scout 
with hi.s elder and younger brethren, and Muhammad ‘All. 

In the centre {ghiil), on my right hand, were Qa.sim Kukuldash, 
Khu-srau KukOldash, .SI. Muhammad Duldm, Shah IMahmud 
the secretar)', Oiil-i-bfiyazld the ta.ster, and Kamal the .sherbet- 1 
.server ; on my left were Khwfija Muhammad ‘All, Nasir'.s Do.st, 
Nasir’s Mirim, Baba Sher-zad, Khan-qull, Wall the treasurer, 
Outluq-qadam the scout, Maqsud the water-bearer {sft-chi), and 
Baba Shaikh. Those in the centre were all of my household ; 
there were no great begs ; not one of those enumerated had 
reached the rank of beg. Those inscribed in this but ' were 
Slier Beg, Hatim the Armoury-master, Kupuk, QuII Baba, 
Abu’l-hasan the armourer ; — of the Mughuls, Aurus (Russian) 
‘All Sayyid,^ Darwish-i-‘alr Sayyid, Khush-kildl, Chilma, Dost- 
kfldl, Chilma Tdghchl, Damachl, Mind! ; — of the Turkmans, 
Mansur, Rustam-i-‘alf with his elder and younger brother, and 
Shah Nazir and Slunduk. 

The enemy was in two divisions, one under Shah Shuja‘ 
Arghuu, know'll as Shah Beg and hereafter to be written of 
simply a.s Shah Beg, the other under his younger brother 
Muqlm. 

Some estimated the dark mass of Arghuns 3 at 6 or 7000 
men ; no question whatever but that Shah Beg’s own men in 
mail were 4 or 5000. He faced our right, Muqlm with a force 
smaller may-be than his brother's, faced our left. Muqlm made 
a mightily strong attack on our left, that is on Qasim Beg from 
whom two or three persons came before fighting began, to ask 
for reinforcement ; we however could not detach a man because 
in front of us also the enemy was very strong. We made our 
onset witliout any delay ; the enemy fell suddenly on our van, I 
turned it back and rammed it on our centre. When we, after 
a discharsre of arrows, advanced, they, who also had been 

“ i.e. the but tihlnl of f. 209^, the kkam tahiH, close circle. 

® As Mughuls seem unlikely to be descendants of Muhammad, perhaps the title 
Sayyid in some Muehul names here, may be a translation of a Mughul one meaning 
Chief. 

^ Arghun-mng qaran, a frequent phrase. 
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shooting for a time, seemed likely to make a stand {tukhtaglidn- 
dlk). Some-one, shouting to his men, came forward towards 
me, dismounted and was for adjusting his arrow, but he could do 
nothing because we moved on without stay. He remounted 
and rode off ; it may have been Shah Beg himself. During the 
fight Pirl Beg Turkman and 4 or 5 of his brethren turned their 
faces from the foe and, turban in hand,' came over to us. 

{Author^ s note on Pin Be,f:) This Pin Beg was one of those Turkmans 
who came [into Heri] with the Turkman Begs led by ‘Abdu’l-baqi Mirza and 
Murad Beg, after Shah IsmaHl vanquished the Bayandar sultans and seized 
the ‘Iraq countries. ° 

Our right was the first to overcome the foe ; it made him 
hurry off. Its extreme point had gone pricking {sdnjUib') 3 as 
far as where I have now laid out a garden. Our left extended 
as far as the great tree-tangled ^ irrigation-channeis, a good way 
below Baba Hasan Abdal. Muqlm was opposite it, its numbers 
very small compared with his. God brought it right ! Between it 
and Muqlm were three or four of the tree-tangled v. . ..r-channels 
going on to Qandahar ; s it held the crossing-place and allowed 
no passage ; small body though it was, it made splendid stand 
and kept its ground. Halwachi Tarkhan ® slashed away in the 
water with TingrI-bIrdI and Qanibar-i-‘all. Qambar-i-‘all was 
wounded ; an arrow stuck in Qasim Beg’s forehead ; another 
struck Ghuri Barlds above the eyebrow and came out above his 
cheek.7 

We meantime, after putting our adversary to flight, had 
crossed those same channels towards the naze of Murghan-koh 
(Birds’-hill). Some-one on a grey tipuchdq was going back- 
wards and forwards irresolutely along the hill-skirt, while we 

' in sign of submission. 

* f. 170. It was in go8 ah. [1502 ad.'J. 

3 This word seems to be from sanjmaq., to prick or stab ; and here to have the 
military sense ot prick, viz. riding forth. The Seqond Pets. trs. ( 2*7 f. translates 
it by ghauta khurda raft, went tasting a plunge under water (215 f. (70; Muh. 
SAirazt’s lith. ed. p. 133). Erskine (p. 228), as his Persian source dictates, makes 
the men sink into the soft ground ; de Conrteille varies much (ii, 2i). 

* Ar. akkmail, so translated under the known presence of trees ; it may also imply 
soft ground (Lane p. 813 col. b) but soft ground does not suit the purpose of ariqs 
(channels), the carrying on of water to the.town. 

$ The S. AW. map is useful here. 

‘ That he had a following may be inferred. 

t Hai. MS. qachar ; flminsky, p. 268 ; and both Pers. tiss. rukhsar or rukhsara 
(f. 25 and note to qachar). 
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were getting across ; I likened him to Shah Beg ; seemingly it 
was he. 

Our men having beaten their opponents, all went off to 
pursue and unhorse them. Remained with me eleven to count, 
‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian being one. Muqlm was still keeping 
his ground and fighting. Without a glance at the fewness of 
our men, we had the nagarets sounded and, putting our trust in 
God, moved with face set for Muqlm. 

(Turki) For few or for many God is full strength ; 

No man has might in His Court. 

(Arabic) How often, God willing it, a small force has vanquished a large one ! 

Learning from the nagarets that we were approaching, Muqlm 
forgot his fixed plan and took the road of flight. God brought 
it right ! 

After putting our foe to flight, we moved for Qandahar and 
dismounted in Farrukh-zad Beg’s Char-bagh, of which at this 
time not a trace remains ! 

(m. Babur enters Qandahdri) 

Shah Beg and Muqlm could not get into Qandahar when 
they took to flight ; Shah Beg went towards Shal and Mastung 
(Quetta), Muqlm towards Zamln-dawar. They left no-one able 
to make the fort fast. Ahmad ‘All Tarkhan was in it together 
with other elder and younger brethren of Qull Beg Argkun 
whose attachment and good-feeling for me were known. After 
parley they asked protection for the families of their elder and 
younger brethren ; their request was granted and all mentioned 
were encompassed with favour. They then opened the Mashur- 
gate of the town ; with leaderless men in mind, no other was 
opened. At that gate were posted Sherim Taghal and Yarlm Beg. 
I went in with a few of the household, charged the leaderless 
men and had two or three put to death by way of example.* 

(«. The spoils of Qandahar?^ 

I. got to Muqlm’s treasury first, that being in the outer-fort ; 
‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza must have been quicker than I, for he was 

' So in the Turk! MSS. and the first Pers. trs. (2lS f. 170 ^)- The second Pers. 
trs. (217 f. 1453) has a gloss of iltqu « tika ; this consequently Erskine follows (p. 229) 
and ^ds a note explaining the punishment. Ilminsky hsis the gloss also (p. 269), 
thus indicating Persian and English influence. 
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just dismounting there when I arrived ; 1 gave him a few things 
from it. I put Dost-r-na.sir Beg, Oul-i-bayazid the taster and, 
of pay-masters, Muhammad bakhshi in charge of it, then passed 
on into the citadel and posted Khwaja Muhammad ‘All, Shah 
Mahmud and, of the pay-m.asters, Taghal Shah bakhshi in 
charge of Shah Beg’s treasury. 

Nasir’s Mirim and Maqsud the sherbet-server were sent to 
keep the house of Zu’n-nun’s Diwdn Mir Jan for Nasir Mirza ; 
for Mirza Khan was kept Shaikh Abu-sa‘Id Tai'khdnVs ; for 
‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza ’s.* 

Such masses of white money had never been seen in those 
countries ; no-one indeed was to be heard of who had seen so 
much. That night, when we ourselves stayed in the citadel, 
Shah lieg’s slave Satnbhal was captured and brought in. 
Though he was then Shah Beg’s intimate, he had not yet 
received his later favour.® I had him given into .iome-one’s 
charge but as good watch was not kept, he wa.s allowed to 
escape. Next day I went back to my camp in hovrukh-zad 
Beg’s Char-bagh. 

I gave the Qandahar country to Nasir Mirza. After the 
treasure had been got into order, loaded up and started off, he 
took the loads of white tankas off a string of camels {i.e. 7 beasts) 
at the citadel-treasury, and kept them. I did not demand them 
back ; I just gave them to him. 

On leaving Qandahar, we dismounted in the Qush-khana 
meadow. After setting the army forward, I had gone for an 
excursion, so I got into camp rather late. It was another camp! 
not to be recognized ! Excellent tipuchdqs, strings and strings 
of he-camels, she-camel.s, and mules, bearing saddle-bags [khur- 
zin') of silken stuffs and cloth, — tents of scarlet (cloth) and 
velvet, all sorts of awnings, every kind of work-shop, ass-load 
after ass-load of chests I The goods of the elder and younger 
(Arghuri) brethren had been kept in separate treasuries ; out of 
each had come chest upon chest, bale upon bale of stuffs and 

‘ No MS. gives the missing name. 

* The later favour mentioned was due to Sambhal’s laborious release of his master 
from Auzbeg captivity in 917 ah. (1511 AD.) of which Erskine quotes a full account 
from the Tarikh-i-sind (History of India i, 345). 
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clothes-in-wear {artmdq artmdq), sack upon sack of white tankas. 

In autagh and cMdar (lattice-tent and pole-tent) Weis much 
spoil for every man soever ; many sheep also had been taken 
but sheep were less cared about ! 

I made over to Qasim Beg Muqlm’s retainers in Qalat, under i 
Quj Arghun and Taju’d-din Mahmud, with their goods and 
effects. Qasim Beg was a- knowing person ; he saw it unad- 
visable for us to stay long near Qandahar, so, by talking and 
talking, worrying and worrying, he got us to march off. As has 
been said, I had bestowed Qandahar on Nasir Mirza ; he was 
given leave to go there ; we started for Kabul. 

There had been no chance of portioning out the spoils while 
we were near. Qandahar ; it was done at Qara-bagh where we 
delayed two or three days. To count the coins being difficult, 
they were apportioned by weighing them in scales. Begs of all 
ranks, retainers and household (tdbin) loaded up ass-load after 
ass-load of sacks full of white tankas, and took them away for 
their own subsistence and the pay of their soldiers. 

We wont back to Kabul with masses of goods and treasure, 
great honour and reputation. 

{0, Babut^s marriage with Ma'mma-sultdn.) 

After this return to Kabul I concluded alliance 
with SI. Ahmad Mirza’s daughter Ma'suma-sultan Begim whom 
I had asked in marriage at Khurasan, and had had brought 
from there. 

(/. Shaibaq Khan before Qandahar^ 

A few days later a servant of Nasir Mirza brought the news 
that Shaibaq.- Khan had come and laid siege to Qandahar. 
That Muqlm had fled to Zamin-dawar has been said already ; 

I from there he went on and saw Shaibaq Khan. From Shah 
also ones- person after another had gone to Shaibaq Khan, 

At ithe instigation and petition of these two, the Khan came F 
: swiftly down bn Qandahar by the mountain road,^ thinking to 
find me there. This was the very thing that experienced person 

Fiesuiwtbly he went by Sabzu, Daulatabad, and Washlr. 
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Qfletm had tii his mimi wken he worried us into marching 
off from near Qand^ar. 

(Persian) What a mirror shews to the young man, 

A haked brick shews to the old one ! 

fihaiblq Khan arriving, besieged Nasir Mirza in Qandahar. 

( f}. Alarm in Kabul.) 

When this news came, the begs were summoned for counsel. 
^ he matters for discussion were these ; — Strangers and ancient 
foes, such as are Shaibaq Khan and the Auzbegs, are in posses- 
sion of all the countries once held by Timur Beg’s descendants ; 
even where Turks and Chaghatais* survive in corners and 
border-lands, they have all joined the Auzbeg, willingly or with 
aversion ; one remains, I myself, in Kabul, the foe mightily 
strong, I very weak, with no means of making terms, no strength 
to oppose ; that, in the presence of such power und potency, we 
had to think of some place for ourselves and, a', this crisis and 
in the crack of time there was, to put a wider space between us 
and the strong foeman ; that choice lay between Badakhshan 
and Hindustan and that decision must now be made. 

Qasim Beg and Sherim Taghal were' agreed for Badakhshan ; 

{AuiAot^s note on BadakhskSn.) Those holding their heads up in 
Badakhshan at this hrisis were, of Badakhshls, Mubarak. Shah and Zubair, 
Jahangir Turkman and Muhammad the armourer. They had driven Nasir 
Mirza out but had not joined the Auzbeg. 

I and several household-begs preferred going towards Hindustan 
and were for making a start to Lamghan;® 

( r. Movements of some Mirsas.) 

, After taking Qandahar, I had bestowed Qalat and the Tumuk 
(Tarnak) country on ‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza and had left him in 
Qalat, but with the Auzbeg besieging Qandahar, he could not 
stay in Qalat, so left it and came to Kabul. He arriving just 
as we were marching out, was there left in charge.3 

There being in Badakhshan no ruler or ruleir’s son, h^rza Kh^n 
inclined to go in that direction, both because of his relationship 

‘ f. 202 and note to Chaghatai. 

° This will be for the Ningnahar timiin of Lamghaii. 

3 He was thus dangerously raised in his bthePs place of rule. 
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to Shah Begim* and with her approval He was allowed to go and 
the honoured Begim herself started off with him. My honoured 
maternal-aunt Mihr-nigar Khanim also wished to go to Badakh-i 
shan, notwithstanding that it was more seemly for her to be with 
me, a blood-relation ; but whatever objection was made, she was 
not to he dissuaded ; she also betook * herself to Badakhshan. 

(r. Babur's second start for Hindustan^ 

Under our plan of going to Hindustan, we marched out of 
Kabul in the month of the first Jumada (September 1507 ad.), 
taking the road through Little Kabul and going down by 
Surkh-rabat to Quruq-sal. 

The Afghans belonging between Kabul and Lamghan (Ning- 
nahar) are thieves and abettors of thieves even in quiet times ; 
for just such a happening as this they had prayed in vain. 
Said they, “ He has abandoned Kabul ”, and multiplied their 
misdeeds by ten, changing their very merits for faults. To such 
lengths did things go that on the morning we marched from 
Jagdalikj the Afghans located between it and Lamghan, such as 
the Khizr-khail, Shimu-khail, Khirilchl and KhuglanI, thought 
of blocking the pass, arrayed on the mountain to the north, and 
advancing with sound of tambour and flourish of sword, began 
to shew themselves off. On our mounting I ordered our men 
to move along the mountain-side, each man from where he had 
dismounted ; 3 off they set at the gallop up every ridge and 
every valley of the saddle.^ The Afghans stood awhile, but 
could not let even one arrow fly ,5 and betook themselves to 
flight. While I was on the mountain during the pursuit, I shot 
one in the hand as he was running back below me. That 
arrow-stricken man and a few others were brought in ; some 
were put to death by impalement, as an example. 

* ff. loi, I 16 . Haidar M. writes, *‘Shah Begim laid claim to Badakh^n, saying, 
“It baa been our bereditaiy kin^om ft>r 3000 years ; though I, being a woman, 
Cannot mysdf attain sovereignty, yet my grandson MIrza Khan can hold it” (T.R. 

* /fhuJttir. The agitation of mind connoted, with movement, by. this verb may 
trail have been, here, doubt of Babur’s power to protect. 

* tUshlaq tOshdSn tsg^ha yumJaSUr. Cf. 205 ^ for the same phrase, with 
supposedly different meaning. 

* tUmgshar lit. ridge of the nose. 

‘ ifr auq ham juiS-dlnlddilar (f. 203 ^ note to chapqiin). 
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We dismounted over s^^nst the AdTnapur>fort in the Nlng- 
tiahar tumdn. 

{f. A raid for winter stores, j 

Up till then we had taken no thought where to camp, where 
to go, where to stay ; we had just marched up and down, 
camping in fresh places, while waiting for news.^ It was late 
in the autumn ; most lowlanders had carried in their rice. 
People knowing the local land and water represented that 
the Mil Kafirs up the water of the ‘AlTshang tumdn grow great 
quantities of rice, so that we might be able to collect winter 
supplies from them for the army. Accordingly we rode out of 
the Ningnahar dale (Julga), crossed (the Baran-water) at Sai- 
kal, and went swiftly as far as the Pur-amin (easeful) valley. 
There the soldiers took a mass of rice. The rice- fields were all 
at the bottom of the hills. The people fled I v; some Kafirs 
went to their death. A few of our braves had been sent to 
a look-out {sar-kub) ® on a naze of the Pur-anim valley ; when 
they were returning to us, the Kafirs rushed from the hill above, 
shooting at them. They overtook Qasim Beg’s son-in-law 
Puran, chopped at him with an axe, and were just taking him 
when some of the braves went back, brought strength to bear, 
drove them off and got Puran aw’ay. After one night spent in 
the Kafirs’ rice-fields, we returned to camp with a mass of pro- 
visions collected. 

{n. Marriage of Muqim's daughter.') 

While we were near Mandrawar in those days, an alliance 
was concluded between B'luqlm’s daughter Mah-chuchuk, now 
married to Shah Hasan Arghtin, and Qasim Kukuldash.3 

‘ This will have been news both of Shaibaq Khan and of MbzS Khan. The Peis, 
trss. vary here (215 f. 173 and 217 f. 148). 

’ Index s.n. 

3 Mah-chuchuk can hardly have been manied against her will to Qasiin. Her 
mother regarded the alliance as a family indignity ; appealed to Shah and com- 
passed a rescue from Kabul while Babur and QSdm were north of the Oxus [area 
91b AR.]. Mah-chuchuk quitted Kabul after much hesitation, due partly to reluctance 
to leave her husband and her infant of 18 months, [Nahid B^m,] partly to dread 
less hmily honour might require her death [Ei^ae’s Sisiory, i, 348 and Gul-badan’s 
Ituittdjfiitt-tiaina). 
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{y. Abandonment of the Hindustan project^ 

As it was not found desirable to go on into HindOstan, I seat 
Mulla Baba of Pashaghar back to Kabul with a few braves. 
Meantime I marched from near Mandrawar to Atcir and Shlwa 
and lay there for a few days. From Atar I visited Kunar and 
Nur-gal ; Irom Kunar I went back to camp on a raft ; it was 
the first time I had sat on one ; it pleased me much, and the 
raft came into common use thereafter. 

(a>. Shaibaq Khan retires from Qandahdr.) 

In those same days Mu-la Baba of Farkat came from Na^ 
Mirza with news in detail that Shaibaq Khan, after taking the 
outer-fort of Qandaha.^ had not been able to take the citadel 
but had retired ; also that the Mirza, on various accounts, had 
left Qandahar and gone to Ghazni. 

Shaibaq Khan's arrival before Qandahar. within a few days 
of our o’.m departure, had taken the garrison by surprise, and 
they had not been able to make fast the outer-fort. He ran 
mines several tunes round about the citadel and made several 
assaults. The place was about to be lost .-^t that anxious 
time Khwaja Muh. Amin, Khwaja Dost Khawand, MuIl ‘Ali, 
a foot-soldier, and Sham! 'Syrian ?) let themselves down from the 
walls and got awat'. Just as those in the citadel were about to 
surrender in despair. Shaibaq Khln interposed words of peace 
and uprose from befo.'e the place. Why he rose was this ; — 
It appears that before he went there, he had sent his haram to 
Nlrah-tu,* and that in Xlrah-tu some-one lifted up his head and 
got command in the fort ; the Khan therefore made a sort of 
peace and retired from Qandahar. 

(x. Babur returns to Kabul. ^ 

Mid- winter though it was v.e went back to Kabul by the 

Bad-i-f^di road. I ordered the date of that transit and that 
ctDsang of the pass to be cut on a stone above Bad-i-{Mdi ; ^ 

. 'Hafiz Mirak wrote the inscription, Ustad Shah Muhammad did 
' the cutting, not well though, through hasten 

_ - EiAfaie gires tbe fcct tJis aherogrfTe Gsztne “ Kaliim ”, locates it to the Baltic 
diUriet east of Heii, and qEioces &om in dtscabing its strong position 

iffis/atji, aSaJ, H.S. Tuab-tfi. 

* [*133 and note. AbStl-Bs^taeEtiatsiiiaitbcijssaipdaawastohestsenmtmmne. 
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I bestowed Ghazni on NSsir Mirza and gave ‘Abdu’r-razzaq 
Mirza the Ningnahar tumdn with MandrSwar, Nur-valley, Kunar 
and Nur-gal.' 

{y. Babur styles himself Padshah^ 

Up to that date people had styled Timur Beg’s descendants 
Mirza, even when they were ruling ; now I ordered that people 
should style me Padshah? 

(z. Birth of Bdbut^s first sonl) 

At the end of this year, on Tuesday the 4th day of the month 
of Zu’l-qa‘da (March 6th 1506 AD.), the Sun being in Pisces 
{Hut), Humayun was born in the citadel of Kabul. The date 
of his birth was found by the poet Maulana Masnadl in the 
words Sultan Humayun Khan? and a minor poet of Kabul 
found it in Shah-i-firuz-qndr (Shah of victorious might). A few 
days later he received the name Humayun ; whei he was five 
or six days old, I went out to the Char-bagh where was had 
the feast of his nativity. All the begs, small and great, brought 
gifts ; such a mass of white tankas was heaped up as had never 
been seen before. It was a first-rate feast ! 

* This hef ranks in value next to the Kabul tuman. 

° Various gleanings suggest motives for Babur’s assertion of supremacy at this 
particular time. He was the only Timurid ruler and man of achievement ; he filled 
Hu.sain Jiili-gard’s place of Timurid headship; his actions through a lung period 
show that he aimed at filling Timur Beg’s. There were those who did not admit his 
suzerainty, — Tlmurids who had rebelled, Mughuls who had helped them, and who 
would also have helped Sa’Id Khan Ckaghatai, if he had not refused to be treacherous 
to a benefactor ; there were also the Arghuns, Chingiz-khanids of high pretensions. 
In old times the Mughiil Khaqans were pddshah (supreme) ; Padshah is recorded 
in history as the style of at least Satuq-bughia Khan Padshah Ghul ; no Timurid 
had been lifted by his style above all Mirzas. When however Timurids had the 
upper hand, Babur’s Timurid grandfather Abu-sa‘id asserted his de facto supremacy 
over Babur’s Chaghatai grandfather Yunas (T.R. p. 83), For Babur to re-assert that 
supremacy by assuming the Khaqan’s style was highly opportune at this moment. 
To be Babur Supreme was to declare over-lordship above ChaghatM and Mughul, as 
well as over all Mirzas. It was done when his sky had cleared ; Mirza Khan’s 
rebellion was scotched ; the Arghuns were defeated ; he was the stronger for their 
lost possessions ; his AQzbeg foe had removed to a less ominous distance ; and Kabul 
was once more his own. 

Gul-badan writes as if the birth of his first-born son Humayun were a part of the 
uplift in her father’s style, but his narrative does not support her in this, since the 
order of events forbid- 

3 The “Khan” in Humayun’s title may be drawn from his mother’s family, since 
it does not come from Babur. To whose family Mahim belonged we have not been 
able to discover. It is one of the remarkable omissions of Babur, Gul-badan and 
Abu’l-fazl that they do not give her father’s name. The topic of her family is 
discussed in my Biographical Appendix to Gnl-badan’s Humiyun-nama and will be 
taken up again, here, in a final Appendix on Babur’s fatttily. 
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This spring a body of Mahmand Afghans was over-run near 
Muqur.“ 

(a. A Mughul rebellion^ 

A few days after our return from that raid, Quj Beg, Faqlr- 
i-'all, Karlm-dad and Baba chtihra were thinking about 
deserting, but their design becoming known, people were sent 
who took them below Astarghach. As good-for-nothing words 
of theirs had been reported to me, even during Jahangir M.’s 
life-time , 3 I ordered that they should be put to death at the top 
of the bazar. They had been taken to the place ; the ropes had 
been fixed ; and they were about to be hanged when Qasim 
Beg sent Khalifa to me with an urgent entreaty that I would 
pardon their offences. To please him I gave them their lives, 
but I ordered them kept in custody. 

What there was of Khusrau Shah’s retainers from Ilisar and 
Qundiiz, together with the head-men of the Mughuls, Chilma, 
‘All Sayyld,^ Sakma (?), Sher-quli and Aiku-salam (?), and also 
Khusrau Shah's favourite Chaghatal retainers under SI. ‘All 
chuhrn and Khudabakhsh, with also 3 or 3000 serviceable 
Turkman braves led by Siunduk and Shah Nazar, s the whole of 
these, after consultation, took up a bad position towards me. 
They were all seated in front of Khwaja Riwaj, from the Sung- 
qurghan meadow to the Chalak ; ‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza, come 
in from Ning-nahar, being in Dih-i-afghan.® 

' Elph. MS. f.' I72i ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 174* and 217 f. I48i ; Mems. p. 234. 

’ on the head-waters of the Tarnak (R.’s Notes App. p. 34). 

3 Babur has made no direct mention of his half-brother’s death (f. 208 and n. to 
Mlrza).- 

^ This may be Darwesh-i-‘ali of f. 210 ; the Sayyid in his title may merely mean 
chief, since he was a Mughul. 

^ Several of these mutineers had fought for Babur at Qandahar. 

‘ It may be useful to recapitulate this Mirw’s position In the previous year he 
had been left in charge of Kabul when Babur went eastward in dread of Shaibani, 
and, so left, occupied his hereditary place. He cannot have hoped to hold Kabul 
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Earlier on Muhibb-i-‘all the armourer had told Khalifa and 
Mulla Baba once or twice of their assemblies, and both had 
given me a hint, but the thing seeming incredible, it had had no 
attention. One night, towards the Bed-time Prayer, when I was 
sitting in the Audience-hall of the Char-bagh, Musa Khwaja, 
coming swiftly up with another man, said in tny ear, “The 
Mughuls are really rebelling 1 We do not know for certain 
whether they have got ‘Abdu’r-razzaq M. to join them. They 
have not settled to rise to-night” I feigned disregard and a 
little later went towards the /tarams which at the time were in 
the Yurunchqa-garden * and the Bagh-i-khilwat, but after page, 
servitor and messenger {yasdwal) had turned back on getting 
near them, I went with the chief-slave towards the town, and 
on along the ditch. I had gone as far as the Iron-gate when 
Khwaja Muh. ‘All® met me, he coming by ihe bazar road from 

the opposite direction. He joined me of the porch 

of the Hot-bath {Juiinmdtn) 3 


if the Auzbeg attacked it ; for its safety and his own be may have relied, and Baboi 
also in appointing him, upon influence his Aighun connections could use. For these, 
one was Muqhn his brother-in-law, had accepted Shaibani’s suzerainty after being 
defeated in Qandahar by Babur. It suited them better no doubt to have the younger 
Mirza rather than Babur in Kabul ; the latter’s return thither will have disappointed 
them and the Mirza ; they, as will be instanced later, stood ready to invade his lands 
when be moved East ; they seem likely to have promoted the present Mughul uprising. 
In the battle which put this down, the Mirza was captured ; Babur pardoned him ; 
but he having rebelled again, was then put to death. 

' Bagh-i-yurunchqa may be an equivalent of Bagh-i-safar, and the place be one 
of waiting "up to” (iauhqai the journey iySr). Yurunchqi also means clover 
(De Courteille). 

^ He seems to have been a brother or node of Hmhayun’s mother Mahim (Index ; 
A.N. trs. i, 4q2 and note). 

s In all MSS. the text breaks off abmpUy here, as it does on f. Ii 8 d as though 
through loss of pages, and a blank of narrative follows. Before the later ga^ of f. 251^ 
however the last sentence is complete. 
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From several references made in the Babur-ndma and from 
a passage in Gul-badan's Huntdyuh-ndma (f. 15), it is inferrible 
that Babur was composing the annals of 914 AH. not long 
before his last illness and death.* 

Before the diary of 925 AH. (1519 AD.) takes up the broken 
thread of his autobiography, there is a lacuna of narrative 
extending over nearly eleven years. The break was not 
intended, several references in the Babur -ndtna shewing 
Babur’s purpose to describe events' of the unchronicled years.® 
Mr. Erskine, in the Leyden and Erskine Memoirs^ carried 
Babur’s biography through the major lacuna, but without first- 
hand help from the best sources, the Habibu's-siyar and Tarikk- 
i-rashidi. He had not the help of the first even in his History 
of India. M. de Courteille working as a translator only, made 
no attempt to fill the gaps. 

Babur’s biography has yet to be completed ; much time is 
demanded by the task, not only in order to exhaust known 
sources and seek others further afield^ but to weigh and balance 
the contradictory statements of writers deep-sundered in 
sympathy and outlook. To strike such a balance is essential 
when dealing with the events of 914 to 920 ah. because in those 
years Babur had part in an embittered conflict between Sunni 
and Shl'a. What I offer below, as a stop-gap, is a mere 
summary of events, mainly based on material not used by 
Mr. Erskine, with a few comments prompted by acquaintance 
with Baburiana. 


U^FUL SOURCES 

Compared with what Babur could have told of this most 
interesting' perhsd of his life, the yield of the sources is scant, 

' Index s.n. Babur-nama, date of composition and gaps. 

' ibid. 


*4 
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a natural sequel from the fact that no one of them had his 
biography for its main theme, still less had his own action in 
crises of enforced ambiguity. 

Of all known sources the best are Khwand-amir’s Habibu's- 
siyar and Haidar Mirza Dughlat's Tdrikh-i-rashidi. ' The first 
was finished nominally in 930 AH. (1524-5 ad.), seven years 
therefore before Babur’s death, but it received much addition of 
matter concerning Babur after its author went to Hindustan in 
,934 AH. (f. 339). Its fourth part, a life of Shah Ismail Safawi 
^is especially valuable for the years of this lacuna. Haidar’s 
book wa^ finished under Humayun in 953 ah. (1547 ad.), when 
its author had reigned five years in Kashmir. It is the most 
valuable of all the sources for those interested in Babur himself, 
both because of Haidar’s excellence as a biographer, and through 
his close acquaintance with Babur’s family. From his eleventh 
to his thirteenth year he lived under Babur’s protection, followed 
this by 19 years service under Said Khan, the coi4si», of both, 
in Kashghar, and after that Khan’s death, went to B 'h’lr’s sons 
Kamran and Humayun in Hindustan. 

A work issuing from a Sunni Auzbeg centre, Fazl bin 
Ruzbahan IsfahdnVs Suliiku' l-muluk, has a Preface of special 
value, as shewing one view of what it writes of as the spread of 
heresy in Mawara’u’n-nahr through Babur’s invasions. The 
.book itself is a Treatise on Musalman Law, and was prepared 
by order of ‘Ubaidu'l-lah Khan Auzbeg for his help in fulfilling 
a vow he had made, before attacking Babur in 918 AH., at the 
shrine of Khwaja Ahmad Yasawi [in Hazrat Turkistan], that, 
if he were victorious, he would conform exactly with the divine 
Law and uphold it in Mawara’u’n-nahr (Rieu’s Pens. Cat. ii, 448). 

The Tdrikh-i Hdji Muhammad 'Arif Qandahdri appears, 
from the frequent use Firishta made of it, to be a useful source, 
both because its author was a native of Qandahar, a place much 
occupying Babur’s activities, and because he was a servant of 
Bairam Khan-i-khanan, whose assassination under Akbar he 
witnessed.* Unfortunately, though his life of Akbar survives 

' Jumada I, 14th 968 ah. — Jan. 3{st 1561 An. Concerning the book see Elliot 
and Dowson’s HistBry of India vi, 572 and JR AS 1901 p. 76, H. Beveridge’s art. 
On Persian MSS. in Indian Libraries. ‘ ■ 
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no copy is now known of the section of his General History 
which deals with Babur's. 

An early source is Yahya KazwinVs Lubbu't-tawdrtkhfVmXtcn 
in 948 AH. (1541 AD.), but brief only in the Babur period. It 
i^ued from a Shi'a source, being commanded by Shah Isma'il 
^pafawVs son Bahram. 

Another work issuing also from a Safawt centre is Mir 
Sikandar's Tdrikh-i~dlam-ardt, a history of Sh^ ‘Abbas I, with 
an introduction treating of his predecessors which was completed 
in 1025 AH. (1616 AD.). Its interest lies in its outlook on 
Babur’s dealings with Shah Isma'il 

A later source, brief only, is Firishta’s Tdrikh-i-firishta, 
finished under, Jahangir in the first quarter of the 17th century. 

Mr. Erskine makes frequent reference to Kh(w)afi Khan’s 
Tdrikh, a secondary authority however, written under Aurang- 
zib, mainly based on Firishta’s work, and merely summarizing 
Babur’s period. References to detached incidents of the period 
are found in Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-qadir’s Tdrikh-i-baddyUni and Mir 
Ma'sum’s Tdnkh-i-sind, 

EVENTS OF THE UNCHRONICLBD YEARS 
914 AH.— MAY 2.nd 1508 To APRIL 21st 1509 AD. 

The mutiny, of which an account begins in the text, was 
crushed by the victory of 500 loyalists over 3,000 rebels, one 
factor of success being Babur’s defeat in single combat of five 
champions of his adversaries.* The disturbance was not of long 
duration ; Kabul was tranquil in Sha'ban (November) when 
SI. Sa'id Khan Chaghatdi, then 21, arrived there seeking his 
cousin’s protection, after defeat by his brother Mansur at Almatu, 
escape from death, commanded by Shaibanl, in Farghana, 
a winter journey through Qara-tigin to Mirza Khan in Qila’-i- 
'rafar, refusal of an offer to put him in that feeble Mirza’s place, 
and so on to Kabul, where he came a destitute fugitive and 

* The T.R. gives the names of two only of the champions but Firishta, writing 
much later gives all five ; we surmise that be found his five in the book of which 
copies are not now known, the Tankh-i Muh. 'Arif Qandahari. Firishta’s five are 
‘AK shah-kur (night-blind), ‘AU Slslam, Na^r Bahadur ASsbeg, Ya'qub tex-jortg 
(swift in fight), and Auzbeg Bahadur. Haidar's two names vary in the MSS. of the 
T.R. hut represent the first two of Firishta’s list. 
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enjoyed a freedom from care never known by him before 
(f. 2O0b ; T.R. p. 226). The year was fatal to his family and 
to Haidar’s ; in it ShaibanI murdered SI. Mahmud Khan and 
his six sons, Muhammad Husain Mirza and other Dughlat 
sultans. 

915 AH.— APRIL. 21st 1509 To APRIL 11th 1510 AD. 

In this year hostilities began between Shah Isma'il Safawi 
and Muh. ShaibanT Khan Auzbeg, news of which must have 
excited keen intere.st in Kabul. 

In it occurred al.so what was in itself a minor matter of 
a child's safety, but became of historical importance, namely, 
the beginning of personal acquaintance between Babur and his 
.sympathetic biographer Haidar Mirza Dughlat. Haidar, like 
Sa’id, came a fugitive to the protection of a kinsman ; he was 
then eleven, had been saved by servants from the death com- 
manded by ShaibanI, conveyed to Mirza KhSn in Badakhshan, 
thence sent for by Babur to the greater security of Kabul (f. 1 1 ; 
Index s.n. ; T.R. p. 227). 

916 AH.— APRIL llTH 1510 to MARCH 31st 1510 AD. 
a. News of the battle of Jlfe/w. 

Over half of this year passed quietly in Kabul ; Ramzan 
(December) brought from Mirza Khan (Wais) the stirring 
news that Isma’il had defeated ShaibanI near Merv.‘ " It 
is not known,” wrote the Mirza, “ whether Shahi Beg Khan has 
been killed or not. All the Auzbegs have crossed the Amu. 
Amir Auru.s, who was in Qunduz, has fled. About 20,000 
Mughuls, who left the Auzbeg at Merv, have come to Qunduz. 
I have come there.” He then invited Babur to join him and 
with him to try for the recovery of their ancestyal territories 
(T.R. p, 237). • 

' There are curious diflerences of statement about the date of Shaibadl’s death, 
possibly through confusion between this and the day on which preliminary fighting 
began nftr Merv. Haidar’s way of expressing the date carries weight by its precision, 
he giving roz-i-shakk of Ramzin,' a day of which there Was doubt whether it was 
the last of Sha’ban or the first oF^ Ramzan (Lane, yaumdtit-shakk). As the sources 
support Friday for the day/of the week and on a Friday in the year 915 ah. fell the 
29th of Sha’ban, the date of ShaibanI’s death seems to be Friday Sha'ban 29th 
915 AH. (Friday December 2nd. 1510 ad.). 
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b. Babur’s campaign in Transoxiana begun. 

The Mirza’s letter was brought over passes blocked hy snow ; 
Babur, with all possible speed, took the one winter-route through. 
Ab-dara, kept the Ramzan Feast in Bamian, and reached 
Qunduz in Shawwal (Jan. 1511 ad.). Haidar’s detail about the 
Feast seems likely to have been recorded because he had read 
Babur's own remark, made in Ramzan 933 AH. (June 1527) that 
up to that date, when he kept it in SikrI, he had not since his 
eleventh year kept it twice in the same place (f. 330). 

c. Mughal affairs. 

Outside Qunduz lay the Mughuls mentioned by Mirza Khan 
as come from Merv and so mentioned, presumably, as a possible 
reinforcement. They had been servants of Babur’s uncles 
Mahmud and Ahmad, and when ShaibanI defeated those Khans 
at AkhsI in 908 ah., had been compelled by him to migrate 
into Khurasan to places remote from Mughulistan. Many of 
them had served in Kashghar; none had served a Timurid 
Mirza. Set free by Shaibanl’s death, they had come east, 
a Khan-less 20,000 of armed and fully equipped men and they 
were there, as Haidar says, in their strength while of Chaghatais 
there were not more than 5,000. They now, and with them the 
Mughuls from Kabul, used the opportunity offering for return 
to a more congenial location and leadership, by the presence in 
Qunduz of a legitimate Khaqan and the clearance in Andijan, 
a threshold of Mughulistan, of its Auzbeg governors (f. 200d). 
The chiefs of both bodies of Mughuls, Sherim Taghai at the 
head of one, Ayub Begchik of the other, proffered the Mughul 
Khanship to Sa'id with offer to set Babur aside, perhaps to kill 
him. It is improbable that in making their offer they con- 
templated locating themselves in the confined country of Kabul ; 
what they seem to have wished was what Babur gave, Said for 
their Khaqan and permission to go north with him. 

Said, in words worth reading, rejected their offer to injure 
Babur, doing so on the grounds of right and gratitude, but, the 
two men jigreeing that it was now expedient for them to part, 
asked to be sent to act for Babur where their friendship could 
be maintained for their common welfare. The matter was 
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settled by Babur’s sending him into Andijan in response to an 
urgent petition for help there just arrived from Haidar’s uncle. 
He “ was made Khan ” and started forth in the following year, 
on Safar 14th 917 AH. (May 13th 1511 AD.) ; with him weiit 
most of the Mughuls but not all, since eyen of those from Merv, 
Ayub Begchlk and others are found mentioned on several later 
occasions as being with Babur. 

Babur’s phrase “ I made him Khan ” (f. 200b) recalls his 
earlier mention of what seems to be the same appointment 
(f. 10^), made by Abu-sa‘Id of Yunas as Khan of the. Mughuls 
in each case the meaning seems to be that the Timurid Mirza 
made the Chaghatal Khan Khaqan of the Mughuls. 

d. First attempt on Hisar. 

After spending a short time in Qunduz, Babur moved for 
Hisar in which were the Auzbeg sultans Mahd: and Hamza. 
They came out into Wakhsh to meet him but, '^wing to an 
imbroglio, there was no encounter and each side , etired (T.R. 
p. 238). 

e. Intercourse between Babur and Ismd'il Safawi. 

While Babur was now in Qunduz his sister Khan-zada 
arrived there, safe-returned under escort of the Shah’s troops, 
after the death in the battle of Merv of her successive husbands 
Shaibanl and Sayyid Hadi, and with her came an envoy from 
Isma'Il proffering friendship, civilities calculated to arouse a 
hope of Persian help in Babur. To acknowledge his courtesies, 
Babur sent Mirza Khan with thanks and gifts ; Haidar says 
that the Mirza also conveyed protestations of good faith and 
a request for military assistance. He was well received and his 
request for help was granted ; that it was granted under hard 
conditions then stated later occurrences shew. 

917 AH.-rMARCH SlST 1611 to MARCH 19th 1619 AD. 
a. Second attempt on Hisar. 

In this year Babur moved again on ^isar. He took, post, 
where once his forbear Timur had wrought out success against 
great odds, at the Ful-i-sangin (Stone-bridge) on the Surkh-ab^ 
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and lay there a month awaiting reinforcement. The Auzbeg 
sultans faced him on the other side of the river, they too, 
presumably, awaiting reinforcement. They moved when they 
felt themselves strong enough to attack, whether by addition to 
their own numbers, whether by learning that Babur had not 
largely increased his own. Concerning the second alternative 
it is open to surmise that he hoped for larger reinforcement 
than he obtained ; he appears to have left Qunduz before the 
return of Mirza Khan from his embassy to Isma'il, to have 
expected Persian reinforcement with the Mirza, and at Pul-i- 
sangin, where the Mirza joined him in time to fight, to have 
been strengthened by the Mirza’s own following, and few, if 
any, foreign auxiliaries. These surmises are supported by what 
Khwand-amlr relates of the conditions [specified later] on which 
the Shah’s main contingent was despatched and by his shewing 
that it did not start until after the Shah had had news of the 
battle at Pul-i-sangin. 

At the end of the month of waiting, the Auzbegs one morning 
swam the Surkh-ab below the bridge ; in the afternoon of the 
same day, Babur retired to better ground amongst the mountain 
fastnesses of a local Ab-dara. In the desperate encounter which 
followed the Auzbegs were utterly routed with great loss in 
men ; they were pursued to Darband-i-ahanin (Iron-gate) on 
the IIi.sar border, on their way to join a great force assembled 
at Qarshi under Kuchum Khan, Shaibani’s successor as Auzbeg 
Khaqan. The battle is admirably described by Haidar, who 
was then a boy of- 12 with keen eye watching his own first fight, 
and that fight with foes who had made him the last male 
survivor of his line. In the evening of the victory Mahdi, 
Hamza and H^za’s son Mamak were brought before Babur 
who, says Haidar, did to them what they had done to the 
Mughul Khaqans and Chaghatai Sultans, that is, he retaliated 
in bteod for the blbod of many kinsmen. 

A Persian reinforcement. 

• After the battle Babur went to near Hi?ar, was there joined 
by many local tribesmen, and, some time later, by a large body 
of Isma’il’s troops under Ahmad Beg Safawi, ‘All Khan Istilju 
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and Shahrukh SI. Afshdr, Isma'Il’s seal-keeper. The following 
particulars, given by Khwand-amir, about the despatch of this 
contingent help to fix the order of occurrences, and throw light 
on the price paid by Babur for his auxiliaries. He announced 
his victory over Mahdl and Hamza to the Shah, and at the 
same time promised that if he reconquered the rest of Trans- 
oxiana by the Shah’s help, he would read his name in the 
khutbd, stamp it on coins together with those of the Twelve 
Imams, and work to destroy the power of the Auzbegs. These 
undertakings look like a response to a demand ; such conditions 
cannot have been proffered ; their acceptance must have been 
compelled. Khwand-amIr says that when Isma'il fully under- 
stood the purport of Babur’s letter, [by which would seem to be 
meant, when he knew that his conditions of help were accepted,] 
he despatched the troops under the three Commanders named 
above. 

The Persian chiefs advised a move direct on Bukhara and 
Samarkand ; and with this Babur’s councillors concurred, they 
saying, according to Iiaida,r, that Bukhara was then empty of 
troops and full of fools. ‘Ubaid Khan had thrown himself into 
QarshI ; it was settled not to attack him but to pass on and 
encamp a stage beyond the town. This was done ; then scout 
followed scout, bringing news that he had come out of Qarshi 
and was hurrying to Bukhara, his own fief. Instant and swift 
pursuit followed him up the lOO miles of caravan-road, into 
Bukhara, and on beyond, sweeping him and his garrison, 
plundered as they fled, into the open land of Turkistan. Many 
sultans had collected in Samarkand, some no doubt being, like 
Timur its governor, fugitives escaped from Pul-i-sangin. Dis- 
mayed by Babur’s second success, they scattered into Turkistan, 
thus leaving him an open road. 

c. Samarkand re-occupied and relations with Isma'il Safawi. 

He must now have hoped to be able to dispense with his 
daiigerous colleagues, for. he dismissed them when he reached 
Bukhara, with gifts and thanks for their services. It is Haidar, 
himself present, who fixes Bukhara as the place of the dismissal 
(T.R. p. 246). 
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From Bukhara Babur went to Samarkand. It was mid-Rajab 
917 All. (October 1511 AD.), some ten months after leaving 
Kabul, and after g years of absence, that he re-entered the town, 
itself gay with decoration for his welcome, amidst the acclaim of 
its people.' 

Eiglit months were to prove his impotence to keep it against 
the forces ranged against him, — Auzbeg strength in arms com- 
pacted by Sunni zeal, Sunni hatred of a Shi'a’s suzerainty 
intensified by dread lest that potent Shl'a should resolve to 
perpetuate his dominance. Both as a Sunni and' as one who 
had not owned a .suzerain, the position was unpleasant for Babur. 
That his alliance with Isma'il was dangerous he will have known, 
as also that his risks grew as Transoxiana was over-spread by 
news of Isma-'il’s fanatical barbarism to pious and learned Sunnis, 
notably in Heri. He manifested desire for release both now 
and later, — now when he not only dismissed his Persian helpers 
but so behaved to the Shah’s envoy Muhammad Jan, — he was 
Najm Sani's Lord of the Gate, — that the envoy felt neglect and 
made report of Babur as arrogant, in opposition, and unwilling 
to fulfil his compact, — later when he eagerly attempted success 
unaided against ‘Ubaid Khan, and was then worsted. It illustrates 
the Shah’s view of his suzerain relation to Babur that on hearing 
Muhammad Jan’s report, he ordered Najm SanI to bring the 
offender to order. 

Meantime the Shah’s conditions seem to have been carried 
out in Samarkand and Babur's subser\'ience clearly shewn.“ Of 
this there are the indications, — that Babur had promised and 
was a man of his word ; that Sunni irritation against him waxed 
and did not wane as it might have done without food to nourish 
it ; that Babur knew himself impotent against the Auzbegs 
unless he had foreign aid, expected attack, knew it was preparing; 
that he would hear of Muhammad Jan’s report and of Najm 
Sam’s commission against himself. Honesty, policy and necessity 

If my reading be correct of the Tarki passage concerning wines drnnk by Bahnr 
which I have noted on f. 49 (<n / 0 O 7 p. 83 n. i), it was during this occupation of Kabul 
that Babur Brst broke the Law against stimulants. 

’ Mr. R S. Poole found a coin which he took to be one struck in obedience to 
Babur’s compact with the Shah (B.M.Cat of the coins of Persian Shahs 1 S 87 , 
pp. xxiv rr sef . ; T.R. p. 246 n.j. 

^ .U.- ■ i-t.' 
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combined to enforce the fulfilment of his agreement. What 
were the precise terms of that agreement beyond the two as to 
the khutba and the coins, it needs close study of the wording 
of the sources to decide, lest metaphor be taken for fact. Great 
passions, — ambition, religious fervour, sectarian bigotry and fear 
confronted him. His problem was greater than that of Henry 
of Navarre and of Napoleon in Egypt ; they had but to seem' 
what secured their acceptance ; he had to put on a guise that 
brought him hate. 

Khan-zada was not the only member of Babur’s family who 
now rejoined him after marriage with an Auzbeg. His half- 
sister Yadgar-sultan had fallen to the share of Hamza Sultan’s 
son ‘Abdu’l-latif in 908 AH. when Shaibani defeated the Khans 
near Akhsl. Now that" her half-brother had defeated her 
husband’s family, she returned to her own people (f. 9 ). 

918 AH.— MARCH 19tk 1512 to MARCH 9th i:,>a AD. 
a. Return of the Auzbegs. 

Emboldened by the departure of the Persian troops, the 
Auzbegs, in the spring of the year, came out of Turkistan, their 
main attack being directed on Tashkint, then, held for Babur.' 
‘Ubaid Khan moved for Bukhara. He had prefaced his march 
by vowing that, if successful, he would thenceforth strictly 
observe Musalman Law. The vow was made in Hazrat Turkistan 
at the shrine of Khwaja Ahmad Yasawi, a saint revered in 
Central Asia through many centuries ; he had died about 
1 1 20 AD. ; Timur had made pilgrimage to his tomb, in 1 397 AD., 
and then had founded the mosque still dominating the town, 
still the pilgrim’s land-mark.® ‘Ubaid’s vow, like Babur’s of 
933 AH., was one of return to obedience. Both men took oath in 
the Ghazl’s mood, Babur’s set against the Hindu whom he saw 
as a heathen, ‘Ubaid’s set against Babur whom he saw as a heretic. 


* It was held by Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbur and is referred to on f. 2345, as one 
occasion of those in which Dost Beg distinguished himself. . ^ 

” Schuyler’s Turkistan has a good account and picture of the mosque. ‘Ubaid’s 
vow is referred to in my earlier mention of the Suluksi l-mul&k. It may be noted 
here that this MS. supports the spelling Babur by making the second syllable rhyme 
to pur, as against the form Babar. 
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b. Babur's defeat at Kul-i-malik. .. " 

' In Safar (April-May) ‘Ubaid moved swiltly down and attacked 
the Bukhara neighbourliood. Babur went from Samarkand to 
meet him. Several details of what followed, not given by 
Haidar and, in one particular, contradicting him, are given by 
Khwand-amir. The statement in which the two historians 
contradict one another is Haidar’s that ‘Ubaid had 3000 men 
only, Babur 40,00c Several considerations give to Khwand- 
amTr’s opposed statement that Babur’s force was small, the 
semblance of being nearer the fact. Haidar, it may be .said, did 
not go out on this campaign ; he was ill in Samarkand and 
continued ill there for some time ; Khwand-amir’s details have 
the well-informed air of things learned at first-hand, perhaps 
from some-one in Hindustan after 934 AH 

Matter.s which make against Babur’s having a large effective 
force' at Kul-i-malik, and favour Khwand-amir’s statement about 
the affair are these : — 'Ubaid must have formed some estimate 
of what he 'had to meet, and he brought 3000 men. Where 
could Biibur have obtained 40,000 men worth reckoning in 
a fight? In several times of crisis his own immediate and ever- 
faithful troop is put at 500 ; as his cause was now unpopular, 
local accretions may have been few. Some Mughuls from Merv 
and from Kabul were near Samarkand (T.R. pp. 263, 265) ; 
most were with Sa'kl in Andijan ; but however many Mughuls 
may have been in hi.-.- neiglibourhood, none could be counted on 
as resolute for his .success. If too, he had had more than a 
small effective force, would he not have tried to hold Samarkand 
with the remnant of defeat until Persian help arrived ? All 
things considered, there is giound for accepting Khwand-amir’s 
statement that Babur met ‘Ubaid with a small force. 

Following his account therefore : — Babur in his excess of 
daring, marched to put the Auzbeg down with a small force 
only, against the advice of the prudent, of whom Muhammad 
Mazid Tarkhan was one, who all said it was wrong to go out 
unprepared and without reinforcement. Paying them no atten- 
tion, Babur marched for Bukhara, was rendered still more daring 
by news had when he neared it, that the enemy had retired 
some stages, and followed him up almost to his camp. ‘Ubaid was 
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in great force ; many Auzbegs perished but, in the end, they 
were victors and Babur was compelled to take refuge in Bukhara. 
The encounter topk place near Kul-i-malik (King’s-lake) in 
Safar gi8 ah. (April-May 1512 AD.) 

c. Babur leaves Samarkand. 

It was not possible to maintain a footing in Samarkand ; 
Babur therefore collected his family and train' and betook him- 
self to Hisar. There went with him on this expedition Mahlm 
and her children Humayun, Mihr-jahan and Barbul, — the 
motherless Ma'suma, — Gul-rukh with her son Kamran (Gul- 
badan f. 7). I have not found any account of his route ; Haidar 
gives no details about 'the journey ; he did not travel with 
Babur, being still invalided in Samarkand. Perhaps the absence 
of information is a sign that the Auzbegs had not yet appeared 
on the direct road for Hisar. A local tradition however would 
make Btibur go round through Farghana. He certainly might 
have gone into Farghana hoping to co-op -rate with Sa'id Khan ; 
Tashkint was still holding out under Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbitr 
and it is clear that all activity in Babur’s force had not been 
quenched because during the Tashkint siege, Dost Beg broke 
through the enemy’s ranks and made his way into the town. 
Sairam held out longer than Tashkint. Of any such move by 
Babur into Andijan the only hint received is given by what may 
be a mere legend.® 

' attruq. Babur refers to this exodus on f. IzS when writing of Daulat-sultan 
Khanim. 

* It is one recorded with some variation, in Niyis Muhammad Khukandi' s Taiikh-i- 
shtihrukhi 1SS5) and Nalivkine’s tj/" AViaAirW (p. 63). It says that 

when Bal>UT in 918 .mi. (1512 An.) left Samarkand after defeat by the .\uzbegs, one 
of his wives, Sayyiila Afaq wlio accompanied him in his Might, gave birth to a son in 
the desert whicli lies between Khujand and Kand-i-badani ; that Babur, not daring 
to tarry and the infant being too young to make the impending journey, left it under 
some bushes with his own girdle round it in which were things of price ; that the 
child was found by local people and in allusion to the valuables amongst which it lay, 
called Altun bishik (golden cradle) ; that it received other names and was best known 
in later life as Khudayan Sultan. He is said to have spent most of his life in Akhsi; 
to have had a son Tingri-yar ; and to have died in 952 AH. ( 1 545 AD. ). His grandson 
Yar-i-muhammad is said to have gone to India to relations who was descendants of 
Babur (JASB 1905 p. 137 H. Beveridge’s art. The Emperor Babur'). What is agiinst 
the truth of this tradition is that Gul-badan mentions no snch wife as Sayyida Aiaq. 
M^m however seems to have belonged to a religious himily, might therefore be 
styled Sayyida, and, as Babur mentions (f. 220), had several children who did not live 
(a child left as this infant was, might if not heard of, be supposed dead). There is 
this opening allowed for considering the tradition. 
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d. Babur in H isdr. 

After experiencing such gains and such losses, Babur was 
still under 30 years of age. 

The Aiizbegs, after his departure, re-occupied Bukhara and 
Samarkand without harm done to the towns-people, and a few 
weeks later, in Jumada I (July-August) followed him to Hisari 
Meantime he with Mirza Khan’s help, had so closed the streets 
of the town by massive earth-works that the sultans were con- 
vinced its defenders were ready to spend the last drop of their 
blood in holding it, and therefore retired without attack.* Some 
sources give as their reason for retirement that Babur had been 
reinforced from Balkh ; Bairam Beg, it is true, had sent a force 
but one of 300 men only ; so few cannot hav'e alarmed except 
as the harbinger of more. Greater precision as to dates would 
shew whether they can have heard of Najm Sam’s army 
advancing by way of Balkh. 

e. Qarshi and GhaJ-davdn. 

Meantime N'ajm SanI, having with him some 11,000 men, 
had started on his corrective mission against Babur. When he 
reached the Khurasan frontier, he heard of the defeat at Kul-i- 
malik and the flight to Hisar, gathered other troops from Harat 
and elsewhere, and advanced to Balkh. He stayed there for 
20 days with Bairam Beg, perhaps occupied, in part, by com- 
munications with the Shah and Babur. From the latter repeated 
request for help is said to have come ; help was given, some 
sources say without the Shah’s permission. A rendezvous was 
fixed, Najm Sani marched to Tlrmlz, there crossed the Amu 
and in Rajab (Sep.-Oct) encamped near the Darband-i-ahanin. 
On Babur’s approach through the Chak-chaq pass, he paid him 
the civility of going several miles out from his camp to give him 
honouring reception. 

Advancing thence for Bukhara, the combined armies took 
Khuzar and moved on to Qarshi. This town Babur wished to 
pass by, as it had been pa.ssed by on his previous march for 
Bukhara ; each time perhaps he wished to spare its people, 


‘ Babur refeis to tba em £ 265 , 
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formerly his subjects, whom he desired to rule again, and who 
are reputed to have been mostly his fellow Turks. Najm Sani 
refused to pass on ; he said QarshI must be taken because it 
was ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Khan’s nest; in it was ‘Ubaid’s uncle Shaikhim 
Mlrza ; it was captured ; the Auzbeg garrison was put to the 
sword and, spite of Babur’s earnest entreaties, all the towns- 
people, 15,000 persons it is said, down to the “suckling and 
decrepit ’’, were massacred. Amongst the victims was Bana’i 
who happened to be within it. This action rou.sed the utmost 
anger against Najm Sani ; it di.sgus eel Hflbur, not only through 
its merciless slaughter but because it made clear the disregard 
in which he was held by his magnificent fellow-general. 

From murdered Qarshi Najm Sani advanced for Bukhara. 
On getting within a few miles of it, he heard that an Auzbeg 
force was approaching under Timur and Abu-.- a'kl, pre.sumably 
from Samarkand therefore. He sent Bairam Beg ti. attack them ; 
they drew off to the north and threw them.selves intr Ghaj-davan, 
the combined armies following them. This move placed Najm 
Sani across the Zar-afshan, on the border of the desert with 
which the Auzbegs were familiar, and with ‘Ubaid on his flank 
in Bukhara. 

As to what followed the sources vary ; they are brief ; they 
differ less in statement of the same occurrence than in their 
choice of details to record ; as Mr. Erskine observes their varying 
stories are not incompatible. Their widest difference is a state- 
ment of time but the two periods named, one a few days, the 
other four months, may not be meant to apply to the same 
event. Four months the siege is said to have lasted ; this could 
not have been said if it had been a few da\ only. The siege 
seems to have been of some duration. 

At first there were minor engagements, ending with varying 
success ; provisions and provender became scarce ; Najm SanI’s 
officers urged retirement, so too did Babur. He would listen to 
none of them. At length ‘Ubaid Khan rode out from Bukhara 
at the head of excellent troops ; he joined the Ghaj-davan 
garrison and the united Auzbegs posted themselves in the 
suburbs where walled lanes and gardens narrowed the field and 
lessened Najm SanI’s advantage in numbers. On Tuesday 
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Ramzan 3rd (Nov. 12th) ' a battle was fought in which his army 
was routed and he himself slain. 

f. Babur and Yar-i-ahmad Najm Sdni. 

Some writers .say that Najm SanI’s men did not fight well ; 
it must be remembered that they may have been weakened by 
privation and that they had wished to retire. Of Babur it is 
said that he, who was the reserve, did not fight at all ; it is 
difficult to see good cause whj', under all the circumstances, he 
should risk the loss of his men. It seems likely that Haidar’s 
strong language about this defeat would suit Babur’s temper 
also. “ The victorious breezes of Islam overturned the banners 
of the schismatics. . . . Most of them perished on the field ; 
the rents made by the sword at Qarshi were sewn up at Ghaj- 
davan by the arrow-.stitches of vengeance. Najm Sanl and all 
the Turkman amirs were sent to hell.” 

The belief that Babur had failed Najm Sanl persisted at the 
Persian Court, for his inaction was made a reproach to his son 
Humayun in 95 1 AH. (1544 AD.), when Humayun was a refugee 
with Isma’Il’s son Tahmasp. BadayunI tells a story which, with 
great inaccuracy of name and place, represents the view taken 
at that time. The part of the anecdote pertinent here is that 
Babur on the eve of the battle at Ghaj-davan, shot an arrow 
into the AOzbeg camp which carried the following couplet, 
expressive of his ill-will to the Shah and perhaps also of his 
rejection of the Shi'a guise he himself had worn. 

I made the Shah’s Najm road-stuff for the Auzbegs ; 

If fault has been mine, I have now cleansed the road.® 

g. The Mtightils attack Babur. 

On his second return to Hisar Babur was subjected to great 
danger by a sudden attack made upon him by the Mughuls where 
he lay at night in his camp outside the town. Firishta says, but 
without particulars of their offence, that Babur had reproached 

' The Luhini t-tamarikk would fix Ramzan 7th. 

* Mr. Erskine’s quotation of the Persian original of the couplet differs from that 
which I have translated ^History of India ii, 3 * 5 ; 'T'drfkk-i-baddyuni Bib. Ind. ed. 
i- 444). Perhaps in the latter a pun is made on Najm as the leader’s name and ^ 
meaning_^)r/»iM ; if so it points the more directly at the Shidi. The second line is 
quoted 1 ^ BadayunI on his f. 362 also. 
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them for their misconduct ; the absence of detail connecting the 
affair with the defeat just sustained, leads to the supposition 
that their misdeeds were a part of the tyranny over the country- 
people punished later by ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Khan. Roused from his 
sleep by the noise of his guards’ resistance to the Mughiil attack, 
Babur escaped with difficulty and without a single attendant ’ 
into the fort. The conspirators plundered his camp and with- 
drew to Qara-tIgTn. He was in no position to oppose them, left 
a few men in Hisar and went to Mirza Khan in Ounduz. 

After he left, Hisar endured a desolating famine, a phenomenal 
snowfall and the ravages of the Mughuls. ‘Ubaid Khan avenged 
Babur on the horde ; hearing of their excesses, he encamped 
outside the position they had taken up in Wakhsh defended by 
river, hills and snow, waited till a road thawed, then fell upon 
them and avenged the year’s misery they had inf 'ted on the 
Hisarls. Haidar says of them that it was their ■ illainy lost 
Hisar to Babur and gained it for the Auzbeg.® 

These Mughuls had for chiefs men who when Sa'Id went to 
Andijan, elected to stay with Babur. One of the three named 
by Haidar was Ayub Begchik. He repented his disloyalty ; 
when he lay dying some two years later (920 ah.) in Yangi- 
hi.sar, he told Sa'id Khan who visited him, that what was 
“ lacerating his bowels and killing him with remorse ”, was his 
faithlessness to Babur in Hi^r, the oath he had broken at the 
instigation of those “ hogs and bears ”, the Mughul chiefs 

(T.R.p. 315). 

In this year but before the Mughul treachery to Babur, Haidar 
left him, starting in Rajab (Sep.-Oct.) to Sa'id in Andijan and 
thus making a beginning of his 19 years spell of service. 

919 AH.— MARCH 9th 1513 to FEB. 26th 1514 AD. 

Babur may have spent this year in Khishm (H.S. iii, 372). 
During two or three months of it, he had one of the Shah's 

‘ Some translators make Babur go “ naked " into the fort but, on his own authority 
(f. 1065 ), it seems safer to understand what others say, that he went stripped of 
attendance, because it was always his habit even in times of peace to lie down in his 
tunic ; much more would he have done so at such a crisis of his affairs as this of his 
flight to Hisar. 

’ Haidm gives a graphic account of the misconduct of the horde and of their 
punisdiment (T.R. p. * 61 - 3 ). 
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retainers in his service, Khwaja Kamalu'd-dm Mahmud, who 
had fled from Ghaj-davan to Baikh, heard there that the Halkhls 
favoured an Auzbeg chief whose coming was announced, and 
therefore went to Babur. In Jumada II (August), hearing that 
the Auzbeg sultan had left Baikh, he returned there but was 
not admitted because the Ralkhls feared reprisals for their 
welcome to the Auzbeg, a fear whicii may indicate that he had 
taken some considerable reinforcement to Babur. He went on 
into Kliurasan and was there killed ; Baikh was recaptured for 
the Shah by Deo Sultan, a removal from Auzbeg possession 
which helps to e.xplain how Babur came to be there in 923 AH. 

920 AH.— FEB. 20111 1514 to FEB. 1.5th 1.51-5 AD. 

Haidar writes of Babur as though he were in Qunduz this 
year (TR. p. 263), .says that he suffered the greatest mLsery and 
want, bore it with his accustomed courtesy and patience but, at 
last, despairing of succe.ss in recovering Hisar, went back to 
Kabul. Now it .seems to be that he made the stay in Khwast to 
which he refers later (f. 241/O and during which his daughter 
Gul-rang was born, as Gul-badan’s chronicle allows knowm. 

It was at the end of the j'ear, after the privation of winter 
therefore, that he reached Kabul. When he re-occupied Samar- 
kand in 917 AH., he had given Kabul to his half-brother Nasir 
Mirza ; the Mirza received him now with warm welcome &nd 
protestations of devotion and respect, spoke of having guarded 
Kabul for him and asked permission to return to his own old fief 
Ghazni. His behaviour made a deep impres.sion on Babur? it 
would be felt as a humane touch on the sore of failure. 

921 AH. — FEB. 15th 1515 to FEB. -Sth 1516 AD. 
a. Rebellion of chiefs in Ghazni. 

Nasir Mirza died shortly after {dar hamdn ayydnt) his return 
to Ghazni. Disputes then arose amongst the various com- 
manders who were in Ghazni ; Sherim Taghai was one of them 
and the main strength of the tumult was given by the Mughuls. 
Many others were however involved in it, even such an old 
servant as Baba of Pashaghar taking part (f. 234^ ; T.R.p. 356). 
.^aidar did not know precisely the cause of the dispute, or shew 
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why it should have turned against Babur, since he attributes 
it to possession taken by Satan of the brains of the chiefs and 
a consequent access of vain-gloiy and wickedness. Possibly 
some question of succession to Nasir arose. Dost Beg dis- 
tinguished himself in the regular battle which ensued ; Qasim 
Beg’s son Qambar-i-‘ali hurried down from Qunduz and also did 
his good part to win it for Babur. Many of the rioters were 
killed, others fled to Kashghar. Sherim Taghal was one of the 
latter ; as Sa'id Khan gave him no welcome, he could not stay 
there ; he fell back on the much injured Babur who, says 
Haidar, showed him his usual benevolence, turned his eyes from 
his offences and looked only at his past services until he died 
.shortly afterwards (T.R. p. 357 ).* 

rf22 ATI.— FEB. 5th 1516 -to JAN. 24th 151'( AD. 

This year may have been spent in and near ; abul in the 
quiet promoted by the dispersion of the Mughuls. 

In this year was born Babur’s son Muhammad known as 
'Askari from his being born in camp. He was the son of 
Gulrukh Begduk and full-brother of Kamran. 

923 AH.— JAN. 24th 1517 to JAN. 13th 1518 AD. 
a. Babur visits Balkh. 

Khwand-amir is the authority for the little that is known of 
Babur’s action in this year (H.S. iii, 367 et seqi). It is connected 
with the doings of BadT'u’z-zaman Bdi-qard's son Muhammad-i- 
zaman. This Mirza had had great wanderings, during a part 
of which Khwand-amIr was with him. In 920 .Ml. he was in 
Shah Isma'Il’s service and, in Balkh, but was not able to keep it. 
Babur invited him to Kabul, — the date of invitation will have 
been later therefore than Babur’s return there at the end of 
920 AH. The Mirza was on his way but was dissuaded from 
going into Kabul by Mahdl Khwaja and went instead into 

' One of the mutineers named as in this affair (T.'R. p. 257 ) was SI. Quli ehiinSg, 
a circumstance attracting attention by its bearing on the cause of the lacunae in the 
tttthnr-nama, inasmuch as Babur, writing at the end of his life, expresses (f. 65) his 
intention to tell of this 'man’s future misdeeds. These misdeeds may have been also 
at Hi.sar and in the attack there made on Babur; they are known from Haidar to 
have been done at Ghaani ; both times fall within this present gap. Hence it is clear 
tliat Babur meant to write of the events falling in the gap of 914 ah. onwards. 
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Ghurjistan. Babur was angered by hi.s non-arrival and pursued 
him in order to punish him but did not succeed in reaching 
Ghurjistan and went back to Kabul by way of Firuz-koh and 
Ghur. The Mirza was captured eventually and sent to Kabul. 
Babur treated him with kindness, after a few months gave him 
his daughter Masuma in marriage, and .sent him to Balkh. He 
appears to have been still in Balkh when Khwand-amir was 
writing of the above occurrences in 929 AH. The marriage look- 
place either at the end of 923 or beginning of 924 ah. The 
Mirza was then 21, Ma'suma 9 ; .she almost certainly did not then 
go to Balkh. At some time in 923 .AH. Babur is said by Klnvand- 
amir to ha\-e visited that town.' 

b. Attempt on Qaudahar. 

In this year Babur marched for Oandahar but the move 
ended peacefully, because a way was opened for gifts and terms 
by an illne.s.s which befell him when he was near the town. 

The Tdrikh-i-sind gi\e.s what purports to be Shah B^’s 
explanation of Babur's repeated attempts on Qandahar. He 
said these had been made and tvould be made because Babur 
had not forgiven Muqlm for taking Kabul 14 years earlier- from 
the Timurid ‘Abdu’r-razzaq ; that this had brought him to 
Qandahar in 913 AH., this had made him then take away Mah- 
chuchak, Muqlm’s daughter ; that there were now (923 AH.) 
many, unemployed Mirzas in Kabul for whom posts could not 
be found in regions where the Persians and Auzbegs were 
dominant ; that an outlet for their ambitions and for BSbur’s 
own would be sought against the weaker opponent he himself was. 

Babur’s decision to attack in this year is said to have been 
taken while Shah Beg was still a prisoner of Shah Isma'Il in the 
Harat country ; he must have been released meantime by the 
admirable patience of his slave Sambhal. 

924 AH.— JAN. 13th 1318 TO JAN. 3rd 1519 AD. 

In this year Shah Beg’s son Shah Hasan came to Babur after 
quarrel with his father. He stayed some two years, and during 

’ In 925 AH. (ff. 227 and 238) mention is made of courtesies exchanged between 
Babur and Muhammad-i-zaman in Balkh. The Mirza was with Babur later on in 
HindustuL 
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that time was married to Khalifa’s daughter Gul-barg (Rose- 
leaQ- His return to Qandahar will have taken place shortly 
before Babur’s campaign of 926 a.h. against it, a renewed effort 
which resulted in possession on Shawwal 1 3th 928 ah. (Sep. 6th 
1522 ad.).‘ 

In this year began the campaign in the north-east territories 
of Kabul, an account of which is carried on in the diary of 
92 S ah. It would seem that in the present year Chaghan-sarai 
was captured, and also the fortress at the head of the valley of 
Baba-qara, belonging to Haidar-i-‘all Bajauri (J. 

' Mir Ma’sum’s Tarikh-i-sind is the chief authority for Babur’s action after 
913 AK. against Shah Beg in Qandahar ; its translation, made in 1846 by Major Malet, 
shews some manifestly wrong dates ; they appear also in the B. M. MS. of the work 
’ f. 2 1 6^ and note to “Monday”. 






925 AH— JAN. 3 rd to DEC. 23 rd 1519 AD.* 


(a. Babur takes the fort of Bajaur.) 

(fan. jrd) On Monday* the first day of the month of 
Muharram, there was a violent earthquake in the lower part of 
the dale of Chandawal ,3 -which lasted nearly half an 

astronomical hour. 

(Jan. ilarching at dawn from that camp with the 
intention of attacking the fort of Bajaur,^ we dismounted near 
it and sent a trusty man of the Dilazak 3 Afghans to advise its 

' Elph. MS. f. I 73 i; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 178 and 217 f. 149; Mems. p. 246. Tlie 
whole of the Hijra year is included in 151940. (Erskine). What follows here and 
completes the Kaliul section of the Bahur-niiata is a diary of a little over 13 mtmths’ 
length, supplementetl hy matter of later entry. The product has the character of 
a draft, awaiting revision to harmonize it in style and, partly, m topic with the com- 
posed narrative that breaks off under 914 ah. ; for the diary, written some Ti years 
earlier than that omposctl narrative, varies, as it would be expected a priori to vary, 
in style and topic from the ter>e, lucid and idiomatic output of Ikibur's literary 
maturity. A gorxl many obscure words and phrases in it, several new from Bainir’s 
pen, luve opposed difliculty to .'Cribes and translators. Interesting as such minutiae 
are to a close observer of TurkI -and of Babur's diction, comment on all would he 
tedious ; a few will be found noted, as abs.'. will such details as fix the date of entry 
for supplementary matter. 

’ Here Mr. Erskine notes th.tt Dr. I.-.-;Ale.n's translation Ijegins again ; it broke off 
on f. lSo 3 , and nnallv ends on f. 223:'. 

3 This name is often found trar..s'.iten‘.teri a.s Chandul or [mol j Jandul but the 
Hai. MS. supports Raveity's opinion t'n.at ( iiamirswal is correct. 

The year 925 .ah. opens with Babur far from Kabul and east of the Khahr (fort) 
he is about to attack. .Afghan and ■■tii-.r sources allow surmise of his route to tliat 
position; he may have come down into t;;e Chandawal-valley, first, from taking 
Cliaghan-sarai (f. 124, f. 134 and n. ). and. secondly, from taking the Oibrf stpjnghold 
of l laidar-i-'all BajaurJ which it jcd at tiie h-end of the Baba (,Jara-valley. The larter 
.surmise is supported by the romantic tales of .-\fgb.an chroniclers which at this fUte 
bring into history Babur's .Afghan wife. Bd.i Slubaraka (f. 22o3 and note ; Mems. 
p 25on. ; and Appendix K, An Afghan legend). (It must be olsserved here that 
Notes (pp. 1 17, 128) confitse the two sieges, vie. of the Gibii fort in 924 ah. and 
of the Khahr of Bajaur in 925 AH.) 

* Raveity lays stress on the circuncstance that the fort Babur now attacks has nerer 
ban known as Bajaur, but always simply as Khahr, the fort (the Arabic name fisr the 

being, he says, plain Shahr) ; just as the main .stream is called simply Kud 
(me tonent). The name Khahr is still used, a.s modem -mapw shew. There are 
two nei^bouriag places known simply as Khahr (Fort), i.e. one at tlie mouth 
rf me “ Mahmand-vaUey" of modem campaigns, the other near the Malakand 
(Fincas^s map). 

* This word the PaL MS. writes, fassim, DHah-zak. 
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sultan ‘ and people to take up a position of service {qulluq) and 
surrender the fort. Not accepting this coun.sel, that stupid and 
ill-fated band .sent back a wild answer, where-upon the army 
was ordered to make ready mantelets, ladd<=,i and other 
aiJi)liances for taking a fort. For this purpose a day's {Jan.^th) 
halt was made on that same ground. 

{Jan.Otli) On Thursday the 4th oi Muliarram, orders were 
given that the army .should put on mail, arm and get to horse 
that the left wing .should move swiftly to the upper side of the 
fort, cross the water at the water-entry,^ and dismount on the 
north side of the fort ; that the centre, not taking the way 
acro.ss the water, should dismount in the rough, up-and-down 
land to the north-west of the fort ; and that the right should 
dismount to the west of the lower gate. While the begs of the 
left under Dost Heg were dismounting, after crossing the water, 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty men on foot came out of the 
fort, shooting arrow.s. The begs, shooting in their turn, 
advanced till they had forced tho.se men back to the foot of the 
ramparts, Mulla ‘Abdu’l-maluk of Khwast, like a madman,' going 
up right under them on his hor.se. There and then the fort , 
would have been taken if the ladders and mantelets had been 
ready, and if it had not been .so late in the day. MiilhT Tirik- 
i-‘ali 5 and a .servant of Tingri-birdf crossed swords with the 
enemy ; each overcame his man, cut off and brought in hi.5 
hearl ; for this each was promi.sed a reward. 

As the Bajaurls had never before seen matchlocks Uuftvig) 
they at first took no care about them, indeed they made fun 
when they heard the report and answered it by unseemly 


' l'!ilhi;r I.^;lular-i-‘.^l^ himself or his nephew, the hitler more piohahly, since no 
nnuie is mentioned. 

Looking at the position attsi^ned by maps to Kluihr, in the dn-uh of the Charinanga- 
watcr and llie Knd of Bajaur, it may fic liiat HShur's left inoverl along the east bank 
of the first-named stream and cro.sscd it into the dii-ab, while his centre went direct 
to its post, along the west side of the fort. 

^ sii-kirishi \ to interpret which need-s local knowledge ; it might mean where water 
entered the fort, or where water disemlwgued from narrows, or, perhaps, where 
water is entered for a ford. (The verb occurs on f. 154A and f. 227 to describe 
water coming down in spate. ) 

* diwiinawilr, perhaps a jest on a .sobriquet earned before this exploit, perhaps the 
cause of the man's later sobriquet diwaua (f. 245A). 

5 Text, t:r:k, read by Erskine and de Courteille as Turk ; it might however be 
a Turki component in Jan-i-‘ali or Mulpbb-i-‘aU. (CL Zenker s.u. iirik.) 
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gestures. On that day* Ustad ‘Ali-qult shot at and brought j 
down five men with his matchlock; Wall the Treasurer, for , 
his part, brought down two ; other matchlockmen were also : 
very active in firing and did well, shooting through shield, 
through cuirass, through kusarii,- and bringing down one man 
after another. Perhaps 7, S, or 10 Bajauris Irad fallen to the 
matchlock-fire {sarb) before night. After that it so became 
that not a head could be put out because of the fire. The order I 
was given, “ It is night ; let the armv retire, and at dawn, if the 
appliances are ready, let them swarm up into the fort." 

{Jan. ’jtii) At the first dawn of light {fivs icaqt) on Friday 
the Sth of Muharram, orders uere given tliat. when the battle- 
nc^arets had sounded, the army siiould advance, each man from 
his place to his appoitited post { yiiiik yiniFn) and should swarm 
up. The left and centre advanced from their ground with 
mantelets in place all along their lines, fixed their ladders, and 
swarmed up them. The whole left hand of the centre, under 
Khalifa, Shah Hasan Arg/ii'nt and Yusufs Ahmad, was ordered 
to reinforce the left wing. Dost Peg’s men went forward to the 
foot of the north-eastern tower of the fort, and busied themselves 
in undermining and bringing it down. Ustad ‘Ali-quli was 
there also; he .shot verj’ well on that day with his matchlock, and 
he twice fired off the Jiringi.^ Wali the Treasurer also brought 
down a man with his matchlock. Malik ‘All qutnl-^ was first 
up a ladder of all the men from the left hand of the centre, 

' aiishu! wliicli commsts n illi tlie frequent atlshhii .fiiiir (this same tlay, 

today) of ni.ijiifesily diary entries : it ni.'iy imlicitto tliat the full aeniunl of llic sicfjc 
isalater.su|Ji)lemenl. 

° Tills piiz/ling nortl nii^jht moan con -horn [hjit-sani) and stand for the common 
horn trumpet. Krshine ami du Courleilie have re.ad it as i^an sur, the tir.sl explainino 
il as cow'/ieaii, surmised to he a protection for malelilockineii n heii loadins; ; tjie 
second, as jiislaiicorf's tie t uir. That ilie word is halllinj; is slien n hy its omission in 
I.O. 215 (f. 178A), in 217 (f, 149/') and in .Mtih. Shlr.lzi's litli. eil. (p. i j 7 ). 

’ mjarani^. Sluch h.as heen written conceriiingtlie early iiseof gun-powder in the 
East There is, however, no well-authenticated fact to prove the existence of anything 
^like artillery there, till it ivas introduced from Ktirope. liahur here, and in other 
places (f. 267) calls his larger ordnance Kiringl, a proof that they were then regarderl 
as owing their origin to Europe. The Turks, in consequence of their constant inter- 
course with the nations of the West, have ahraj's excelled all the other Orientals in 
4 e use of artillery ; and, when heavy cannon were first used in India, Europeans or 
Turla were en^ged to serve them (Erskine). It is owing no doubt to the preceding 
gap in his writings that we are deprived of Babur’s account of his own introduction 
to fire-arms. Set E. & D.’s History of India, vi. Appendix On the early use of ^an- 
powder in India. 

^ var. jutfii, quchinl. 
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and there was busy with fight and blow. At the post of the 
centre, Muh. ‘All Jang-jang'^ and his younger brother Nau-roz 
got up, each by a different ladder, and made lance and sword to 
touch. Baba the waiting man {yasdivul), getting up by another 
ladder, occujjied himself in breaking down the fort-wall with his 
axe. Mo.st of our braves went well forward, .shooting off dense 
flights of arrows and not letting the enemy put out a head ; 
others made themselves desperately bu.sy in breaching and 
pulling down the fort, caring naught for the cneinj-'s fight and 
blow, giving no eye to his arrows and stones. B)’ breakfa.st-time 
Dost Beg’s men had undermined and breached the north-eastern 
tower, got in and put the foe to flight. The men of tlie centre 
got in up the ladders by the same time, but those («/?/; others 
were first {nwwal?) in.® B)' the favour and pleasure of the 
High God, this strong and mighty fort was taken in two or 
three a.stronomical hours ! Matching the fort were the utter 
.struggle and effort of our braves ; distingui.sli thcm.sclves they 
did, and won the name and fame of heroes. 

As the Bajauris were rebels and at enmity with the people 
of Islam, and as, by reason of the heathenish and hostile customij 
prevailing in their midst, the very name of Islam was rooted out 
from their tribe, they were jjut to general massacre and their 
wives and children were made captive. At a guess more than 
3000 men went to their death ; as the fight did not reach to the 
eastern side of the fort, a few got awa)’ there. 

The fort taken, we entered and inspected it. On the'walls, 
in houses, streets and alleys, the dead I:iy, in what numbers ! 
Comers and goers to and fro were passitig over the bpdie.s. 
Returning from our inspection, we sat down in the Bajaur 
sultan’s residence. The countr)- of Bajaur we bestowed on 
Khvvaja Kalan,^ assigning a large number of braves to reinforce 
him. At the Evening Prayer we went back to camp. 

' This sobriquet iiiiKht mean “ ever a fighter ”, nr an “ argle-liargler ”, or a bra.ss 
.shilling (Zenker), or (if written thsU the man was vi-saged like the lieardcd 

reeding (Scully in Shaw’s Vocabulary). The Ta 6 aqtV-i-akbari includes a Mlrak Khan 
Jang-j^ni; in its list of Akbar’s Commanders. 

= ghul-din (awwal) aftl qfirghiin-ffha chlqti. I .suggest to supply avnoal, first, on 
the warrant of Babur’s later statement (f. 234#) that Dost was first in. 

3 He was a .son of Maulana JIuh. Sadr, one of the chief men of ‘Umar-sh'aikh M.’s 
Court ; he had six brothers, all of whom spent their lives in Babur’s service, to whom, 
if we may believe Abu’l-fa?!, they were distantly related (Erskine). 



{b: Movements in Bajaur.) 

{Jan. 8th) Marching at dawn (Muh. 6th), we dismounted by 
the spring * of Baba Qara in the dale of Bajaur. At Khwaja 
Kalin’s request the prisoners remaining were pardoned their 
offences, reunited to their wives and children, and given leave to 
go, but several sultans and of the most stubborn were made to 
reach their doom of death. Some heads of sultans and of others 
were sent to Kabul with the news of success ; some also to 
Badakhshan, Qunduz and Balkh with the letters-of-victoiy. 

Shah Mansur Yusuf-zdi, — he was with us as an envoy from 
his tribe, — was an eye-witness of the victory and general 
massacre. We allowed him to leave after putting a coat {tim) 
on him and after writing orders with threats to the Yusuf-zal. 

{Ja7i. nth) With mind easy about the important affairs of 
the Bajaur fort, we marched, on Tuesday the 9th of Muharram, 
one kuroh (2 m.) down the dale of Bajaur and ordered that a 
tower of heads should be set up on the rising-ground. 

{Jan. I2ih) On Wednesday the lOth of Muharram, we rode- 
out to visit the Bajaur fort. There was a wine-party in Khwaja 
Kalin’s house, 3 several goat-skins of wine having been brought 

' Babur now returns tow.irds the east, down the Riid. The ckashma by which he 
encamped, would aeem to be near the mouth of the valley of Baba Qara, one 30 miles 
long ; it may have been, anglicc, a spring [not that of the main stream of the long 
valley], but the word may be used as it seems to be of the water supplying the 
Bagh-i-^fa (f. 224), i.e. to denote the first considerable gathering-place of small 
head-water.s. It will be observed a few lines farther on that this same valley seems 
to be meant by “ Khwaja Khizr ”. 

’ He will have joined Babur previous to Muharram 925 AH. 

3 This statement, the first we have, that Babur has broken Musalman Law against 
stimulants (f. 49 and n. ), is followed by many others more explicit, jotting down 
where and what and sometimes why he drank, in a way which arrests attention and 
asks some other e.xplanation than that it is an unalrashcd record of conviviality such 
conceivably as a non-Mu.salman might write. Babur is now 37 years old ; he had 
obeyed the Law tilt past early manhood ; he wished to return to obedience at 40 ; 
he frequently mentions his lapses by a word which can be translated as ‘‘.commitment 
of sin ” (irtqab) ; one gathers that he did not at any time disobey with easy conscience. 
Does it explain his singular record, — one made in what amongst ourselves would be 
regarded as a private diary, — that his sins were created by Law ? Had he a balance 
of reparation in his thoughts ? 

Detaching into their separate class as excesses, all his instances of confessed 
drunkenness, there remains much in his record which, seen from a non-Musalman 
point of view, is venial ; e.^. his subShi appears to be the “morning” of the Scot, 
the Morgen-trank of the Teuton his afternoon cup, in the open air usually, may 
have been no worse than the sober glass of beer or local wine of modern Continental 
Lurope. Many of these legal sins of his record were interludes in the day’s long ride. 
Stirrup-cups some of them, all in a period of strenuous physical activity. Many of his 
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down by Kafirs neighbouring on Bajaur. All wine and fruit 
had in Bajaur comes from adjacent parts of Kafiristan. 

{Jnn. iJtJi) We spent the night there and after inspecting the 
towers and ramparts of the fort early in the morning (Muh. i ith), 
I mounted and went back to camp. 

{Jan. 14th) Marching at dawn (Muh. 12th), we dismounted on 
the bank of the Khwaja Khizr torrent.* 

{Jan. ijth) Marching thence, we dismounted (Muh. 13th) on 
the bank of the Chandawal torrent. Here all chose inscribed in 
the Bajaur reinforcement, were ordered to leave. 

{Jan. j6th) On Sunday the 14th of Muharram, a standard was 
bestowed on Khwaja Kalan and leave given him for Bajaur. 
A few days after I had let him go, the following little verse 
having come into my head, it was written down and sent to 
him ; — ° 

Not such the pact and bargain betwixt my friend and me, 

At length the tooth of parting, unpacted grief for me ! 

Against caprice of Fortune, what weapons (c/iara) arm the man ? 

At length by force of arms (4a jaur) my friend is snatched from me ! 

{Jan, igtJi) On Wednesday the 17th of Muharram, SI. 'Ala’u’d- 
din of Sawad, the rival {niu'driz) of SI. Wais of Sawad ,3 came 
and waited on me. 


records are collective and are phrased impersonally ; they mention that there was 
drinking, drunkenness even, but they give details sometimes sueh as only a sober 
observer could include. 

Babur names a few men as drunkards, a few as entirely obedient ; most of hi.s men 
seem not to have obeyed the Law ami may have been *' temperate drinkers"; they 
effected work, Babur amongst them, which habitual drunkards could not have com- 
passed. Spite of all he writes of his worst excesses, it must be just to remember his 
Musalman conscience, and also the distorting ijower of a fictitious sin. Though he 
broke the law binding all men against cxccs.s, and this on several confessed occasions, 
his rule may have been no worse than that of the ordinarily temperate Western. It 
cannot but lighten judgment that his recorded lapses from Law were often prompted 
by the bounty and splendour of Nature ; were committed amidst the falling petals of 
fruit-blossom, the flaming fire of autumn leaves, where the eye rested on the arghwan 
or the orange grove, the coloured harvest of corn or vine. 

‘ As Mr. Erskine observes, there seems to be no valley except that of Baba Qara, 
between the Khahr and the Chanda wal-valley ; “Khwaja Khi?r” and “BabaO^ra” 
may be one and the same valley. 

= Time and ingenuity would be needed to bring over into English all the quips of 
this verse. The it ost obvious pun is, of cour.se, tliat on Bajaur as the compelling 
cause [6a jaur) of the parting ; others may be meant on guzid and gazid, on sazid 
and chara. The verse would provide the holiday amusement of extracting from it 
two justifiable translations. 

3 His possessions extended from the river of Saw^ to BaiamCila ; l^e was expelled 
from them by the Yusuf-zai (Erskine). 
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{Jan. 20 th) On Thursday the i8th of the month, we hunted 
the hill between Bajaur and Chandawal.* There the bfighu- 
mardl^ have become quite black, except for the tail which is of 
another colour; lower down, in Hindu.stan, they seem to become 
black all over.3 Today a sdrFq-qiis/i was taken ; that was black 
all over, its very eyes being black ! Today an eagle {biirkut) s 
took a deer {kiyik). 

Corn being somewhat scarce in the army, we went into the 
Kahraj-valley, and took some. 

(Jan. 2/s/) On Friday (Muh. iQth) we marched for Sawad, 
with the intention of attacking the Yusuf-zai Afghans, and 
dismounted in between * the water of PanJ-kura and the united 
waters of Chandawal and Bajaur. Shah Mansur Yusuf-zdi had 
brought a few well-flavoured and quite intoxicating confections 
(kamdli ) ; making one of them into three, I ate one portion, 
Gadai Taghgi another, ‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian another. It 
produced remarkable intoxication ; so much so that at the 
Evening Prayer when the begs gathered for counsel, 1 was not 
able to go out. A strange thing it was! If in these days 7 
I ate the whole of such a confection, I doubt if it would produce 
half as much intoxication. 

(c. An impost laid on Kakrdji) 

(Jan. 22nd) Marching from that ground, (Muh. 20th), we 
dismounted over against Kahraj, at the mouth of the valleys of 
Xahraj and Peshgram.® Snow fell ankle-deep while we were on 
that ground ; it would seem to be rare for snow to fall there- 
abouts, for people were much surprised. In agreement with 

' This will be the naze of the n.e. rampart of the Baba Qara valley. 

° f. 4 and note ; f. 276. Babur seems to use the name for several rarieties of deer. 

3 There is here, perhaps, a jesting allusion to the darkening of complexion amongst 
the inhabitants of countries from west to east, from Highlands to Indian plains. 

* In Dr. E. D. Ross’ Polyglot list of birds the sarigh(siriq)-qush is said to freqnent 
fields of ripening grain ; this suggests to translate its name as Thief-bird. 

5 Aquila chrysaetia, the hunting eagle. 

This araOgh might be identified with the " Miankalai ” of maps (since Spghd, 
lying between two arms of the Zar-afshan is known also as Miankal), but Raverty 
explains the Bajaur Miankalai to mean Village of the holy men {mian). 

1 After 933 AH. presumably, when final work on the B.N. was in progress. 

® Mr. Erskine notes that Pesh-gram lies north of Mahyar (on the Chandawal- 
water), and that he has not found Kahraj (or Kohraj). Judging from Babur’s next 
movements, the two valleys he names may be those in succession east of Chandawal. 
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SI. Wais of Sawad there was laid on the Kahraj people an 
impost of 4000 ass-loads of rice for the use of the army, and he 
himself was sent to collect it. Never before had those rude 
mountaineers borne such a burden ; they could not give (all) 
the grain and were brought to ruin. 

{cc. Raid on Panj-ktirai) 

(Jan. 2jth) On Tuesday the 23rd of Muharram an army was 
sent under Hindu Beg to raid Panj-kura. Panj-kura lies more 
than half-way up the mountain ; * to reach its villages a person 
must go for nearly a kuroh (2 m.) through a pass. The people 
had fled and got away ; our men brought a few beasts of sorts, 
and masses of corn from their houses. 

(Jan. zStli) Next day (Muh. 24th) Ouj Beg was pu': at the 
head of a force and sent out to raid. 

(Jan. 2"] til) On Thursday the 25th of the month, we dismounted 
at the village of Mandish, in the trough of the Kahraj-valley, for 
the purpose of getting corn for the army. 

(d. Mdhlm's adoption of Dil-ddr's unborn child.) 

(Jan. 28th) Several children born of Humayun’s mother had 
not lived. Hind-al was not yet born.® While we were in those 
parts, came a letter from Mahim in which she wrote, “Whether 
it be a boy, whether it be a girl, is my luck and chance ; give 
it to me ; I will declare it my child and will take charge of it.” 
On Friday the 26th of the month, we being still on that ground, 
Yusuf-i-‘all the stirrup-holder was sent off to Kabul with letters^ 
bestowing Hind-al, not yet born, on Mahim. 


’ There is hardly any level ground in the cleft of the Panj-kura (R.’s Notes p. 193) ! 
the’ villages are perched high on the sides of the valley. The pass leading to them 
may be Katgola (Fincastle’s Map). 

° This account of Hind-al’s adoption is sufficiently confused to explain why a note, 
made apparently by Humayun, should have been appended to it (Appendix L, On 
Hind-ifs adoptioti). The confusion reminds'the reader that he has before him a sort 
of memorandum only, diary jottings, apt to be allusive and abbreviated. The expected 
child was Dil-dar’s ; Mahim, using her right as principal wife, asked for it to be given 
to her. That the babe in question is here called Hind-al shews that at least part of 
this account of his adoption was added after the birth and naming (f. 227). 

3 One would be, no doubt, for Dil-dar’s own information. She then had no son 
but had two daughters, Gul-rang and Gul-chihra. News of Hind-M’s birth reached 
Babur in Bhira, some six weeks later (£ 227), 
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{dd. Construction of a stone platform.) 

While vve were still on that same ground in the Mandlsh- 
country, I had a platform made with stones {task btla) on 
a height in the middle of the valley, so large that it held the 
tents of the advance-camp. All the household and soldiers 
carried the stones for it, one by one like ants. 

{e. Babur's marriage with his Afghan wife, Bibt Mubdraka.) 

In order to conciliate the Yusuf-zal horde, I had asked for 
a daughter of one of my well-wishers, Malik Sulaiman Shah’s 
son Malik Shah Man.sur, at the time he came to me.as envoy 
from the Yusuf-zal Afghans.' 

While we were on this ground news came that his daughter “ 
was on her way with the Yusuf-zal tribute. At the Evening 
Prayer there was a wine-party to which SI. ‘Ala’u’d-din (of 
Sawad) was invited and at which he was given a seat and 
special dress of honour {khilcat-i-kkdsa). 

{fan. 30th) On Sunday the 28th, we marched from that 
valley. Shah' Mansur’s younger brother Taus (Handsome) 
Khan brought the above-mentioned daughter of his brother to 
our ground after we had dismounted. 

{f. Repopulation of the fort of Bajauri) 

For the convenience of having the Bl-sut people in Bajaur- 
fort ,3 Yusuf’i-'all the taster was sent from this camp to get them 
on the march and t .ke them to that fort. Also, written orders 
were despatched to ivabul that the army there left should 
join us. 

{^Feb. tfli) On Friday the 3rd of the month of Safar, we dis- 
mounted at the confluence of tl;e waters of Bajaur and Panj-kura. 

{Feb. 6th) On Sunday the 5th of the month, we went from 
that ground to Bajaur where there was a drinking-party in 
Khwaja Kalan’s house. 

■ f. 218A. 

^ Bibl Mul)araka, the Afghan! Aghacha of Guhbadan. An attractive picture of her 
is drawn by the Tawarikh-i-hafi,-i-rahmat-kkani, As this gives not only one of 
Babur’s romantic adventures but historical matter, I append it in my husband’s 
translation [(A.Q. R. April 1901)] as Appendix K, An Afghan Legend. 

3 Bi'Sut alll~ning Bajaur-qur^anl-da fnanasabatUbar jikatl \ a characteristic 
phrase. 
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(^. Ea^editiott against tiu Afghan clans!) 

{,Feb. 8th') On Tuesday the 7th of the month the begs and 
the Dilazak Afghan headmen were summoned, and, after 
consultation, matters were left at this: — “The year is at its end,^ 
only a few days of the Fish are left ; the plainsmen have carried 
in all their corn ; if we went now into Sawad, the army would 
dwindle through getting no corn. The thing to do is to march 
along the Ambahar and Panr-manl road, cross the Sawad-water 
above Hash-nagar, and surprise the Yusuf-zal and MuhammadI 
Afghans who are located in the plain over against the YuSuf- 
zai sangur of Mahura. Another year, coming earlier in the 
harvest-time, the Afghans of this place mu.-,’ be our first 
thought.” So the matter was left. 

{Feb. gth) Next day, Wednesday, we bestowed horses and 
robes on SI. Wais and SI. ‘Ala’u’u-din of Sawad, gave them leave 
to go, marched off ourselves and dismounted over against Bajaur. 

{Feb. loth) We marched next day, leaving Shah Mansur’s 
daughter in Bajaur-fort until the return of the army. We dis- 
mounted after passing Khwaja Khizr, and from that camp leave 
was given to Khwaja Kalan ; and the heavy baggage, the worn- 
out horses and sufjerfluous effects of the army were started off 
into Lamghan by the Kunar road. 

{Feb. itth) Next morning Khwaja Mir-i-miran was put in 
charge of the camel baggage-train and started off by the 
Qurgha-tti and Darwaza road, through the Qara-kupa-pass. 
Riding light for the raid, we ourselves crossed the Ambahar- 
pass, and yet another great pass, and dismounted at Panr-mali 
nearer ® the Afternoon Prayer. Aughan-birdI was sent forward 
with a few others to learn ^ how things were. 

{Feb. I2th) The distance between us and the Afghans being 
short, we did not make an early start. Aughan-bTrdl came 
back at breakfast-time.+ He had got the better of an Afghan 

’ Perhaps the end of the early spring-harvest and the spring harvesting-year. It 
is not the end of the campaigning year, manifestly ; and it is at the beginning of both 
the solar and lunar years. 

’ Perhaps, more than half-way between the Mid-day and Afternoon Prayers. So 
too in the annals of Feb. 12th. 

* tfl Ughm (Pers. s<iban-giri), a new phrase in the B.N. 

* thSsht, which, being half-way between sunrise and the meridian, is a variable hour. 
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and had cut his head off, but had dropped it on the road. He 
brought no news so sure as the heart asks {kunkul-ttladtk). Mid- 
day come, we marched on, crossed the Sawad-water, and dis- 
mounted nearer' the Afternoon Prayer. At the Bed-time Prayer, 
we remounted and rode swiftly on. 

{Feb. 13th') Rustam Turkman had been sent scouting ; when 
the Sun was spear-high he brought word that the Afghans had 
heard about us and were shifting about, one body of them 
making off by the mountain-road. On this we moved the faster, 
sending raiders on ahead who killed a few, cut off their heads 
and brought a band of prisoners, .some cattle and flocks. The 
Dilazak Afghans also cut off and brought in a few heads. 
Turning back, we dismounted near Katlang and from there 
sent a guide to meet the baggage-train under Khwaja Mir-i- 
mlran and bring it to join us in Maqam.® 

{Feb. iph) Marching on next day, we dismounted between 
Katlang and Maqam. A man of Shah Mansur’s arrived. 
Khusrau Kukuldash and Ahmad! the secretary were sent with 
a few more to meet the baggage-train. 

{Feb. istli) On Wednesday the 14th of the muTith, the 
baggage-train rejoined us while we were dismounting at Maqam. 

It v'ill have been within the previous 30 or 40 years that 
a heretic qalandar named Shahbaz perverted a body of Yusuf- 
zal and another of Dilazak. His tomb was on a free and 
dominating height of ';he lower hijl at the bill {tiimshiiq) of the i 
Maqam mountain. Thought I, " What is there to recommend 
the tomb of a heretic qalandar for a place in air so free ? ” and 
ordered the tomb destroyed and levelled with the ground. The 
place was so charming and open that we elected to sit there 
some time and to eat a confection {mcijun), 

{h. Babur crosses the Indus for the first time.) 

We had turned off from Bajaur with Bhira in our thoughts .3 
Ever since we came into Kabul it had been in my mind to 
move on Hindustan, but this had not been done for a variety of 

' See n. 2 , f. 221 . 

i ” Perhaps Maqam is the MardSn of maps. 

' 3 Bhira, on the Jehlam, is now in the Shahpur district of the Panj-ab. 
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reasons. Nothing to count had fallen into the soldiers’ hands 
during the three or four months we had been leading this army. 
Now that Bhira, the borderland of Hindustan, was so near, 
I thought a something might fall into our men’s hands if, 
riding light, we went suddenly into it. To this thought I clung, 
but some of my well-wishers, after we had raided the Afghans 
and dismounted at Maqam, set the matter in this way before 
me: — “If we are to go into Hindustan, it should be on a proper 
basis ; one part of the army stayed behind in Kabul ; a body of 
effective braves was left behind in Bajaur ; a good part of this 
army has gone into Lamghan because its horses were worn-out ; 
and the horses of those who have come this far, arc so poor that 
they have not a day’s hard riding in them.” Reasonable as 
these considerations were, yet, having made the start, we paid no 
attention to them but set off next day for the ford through the 
water of Sind.' Mir Muhammad the raftsman and his elder 
and younger brethren were sent with a few braves to e.xamine 
the Sind-river {daryd), above and below the ford. 

(Fed. i6th) After starting off the camp for the ri- \,i', I went 
to hunt rhinoceros on the Sawatl side which place people call 
also Karg-khana (Rhino-home).^ A few were discovered but 
the jungle was dense and they did not come out of it. When 
one with a calf came into the open and betook itself to flight, 
many arrows were shot at it and it rushed into the near jungle ; 
the jungle was fired but that same rhino was not had. Another 
calf was killed as it lay, scorched by the fire, writhing and 
palpitating. Each person took a share of the spoil. After 
leaving Sawatl, we wandered about a good deal ; it was the 
Bed-time Prayer when we got to camp. 

Those sent to examine the ford came back after doing it. 

{Feb. ijtli) Next day, Thursday the l6th,3 the horses and 
baggage-camels crossed through the ford and the camp-bazar 

' This will be the ford on the direct road from Mardan for the eastward (Elphin- 
stone’s Caubul ii, 416). 

^ The position of Sawatl is represented by the Suabi of the G. of I. map ( 1 9^ ad. ). 
Writing in about 1813 ad. Mr. Erskine notes as worthy of record that the rhinoceros 
was at that date no longer found west of the Indus. 

3 Elph. MS. ghura, the 1 st, but this is corrected to l 6 th by a marginal note. The 
Hai. MS. here, as in some other places, has the context for a number, hut omits the 
figures. So does also the Elph. MS. in a good many places. 
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and foot-soldiers were put over on rafts. Some Nll-abis came 
and saw me at the ford-head (guzar-bdsht), bringing a horse 
in mail and 300 shdhrukhts as an offering. At the Mid-day 
Prayer of this same day, when every-one had crossed the river, 
we marched on ; we went on until one watch of the night had 
passed {circa 9 p.m.) when we dismounted near the water of 
Kacha-kot.* 

{Feb. i 8 tK) Marching on next day, we crossed the Kacha- 
kot-water ; noon returning, went through the Sangdaki-pass 
and dismounted. While Sayyid Qasim Lord of the Gate was 
in charge of the rear {chdghddwal) he overcame a few Gujurs 
who had got up with the rear march, cut off and brought in 4 or 
S of their heads. 

{Feb. igth) Marching thence at dawn and crossing the Suhan- 
water, we dismounted at the Mid-day Prayer. Those behind 
kept coming in till midnight ; the march had been mightily 
long, and, as many horses were weak and out-of-condition, 
a great number were left on the road. 

{i. The Salt-range.) 

Fourteen miles (7 kos) north of Bhira lies the mountain-range 
written of in the Zafar-ndma ?Lnd other books as the Koh-i-jud.® 
I had not known why it was called this ; I now knew. On it 
dwell two tribes, descendants from one parent-source, one is 
called Jud, the other Janjuha. These two from of old have 
been the rulers am! lawful commanders of the peoples and 
hordes {aulus) of the ; '■.nge and of the country between Bhira 
and Nil-ab. Their rule is friendly and brotherly however; they 
cannot take what their hearts might desire ; the portion ancient 
custom has fixed is given and taken, no less and no more. : The 
agreement is to give one shdhrukhi 3 for each yoke of oxen and 
seven for headship in a household ; there is also service in the 
army. The Jud and JanjOha both are divided into several 

’ This is the Harm. Mr. Erskine observes that Babur appears to have turned 
sharp south after crossing it, since he ascended a pass so soon after leaving the Indus 
and reached the Suhan so soon. 

I. a. the Salt-range. 

^ Mr. Erskine notes that (in his day) a shShrukhi inay be taken at a shilling or 
eleven pence sterling. 


26 
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clans. The Koh-i-jud runs for 14 miles along the Bhira country, 
taking off from those Kashmir mountains that are one with 
Hindu-kush, and it draws out to the south-west as far as the 
foot of Din-kot on the Sind-river.* On one half of it are the 
Jud, the Janjuha on the other. People call it Koh-i-jud through 
connecting it with the J ud tribe.® The principal headman gets 
the title of Ral ; others, his younger brothers and sons, are 
styled Malik. The Janjuha headmen are maternal uncles of 
Langar Khan. The ruler of the people and horde near the 
Sohan-water was named Malik Hast. The name originally 
was Asad but as Hindustanis sometimes drop a vowel e.^. they 
say khabr for kliabar (news), they had said Asd for Asad, and 
this went on to Hast. 

Langar Khan was sent off to Malik Hast at once when we 
dismounted. He galloped off, made Malik Hast hopeful of our 
favour and kindness, and at the Bed-time Prayer, returned with 
him. Malik Hast brought an offering of a horse in mail and 
waited on me. He may have been 22 or 23 years old.3 

The various flocks and herds belonging to the country-people 
were close round our camp. As it was always in my heart to 
possess Hindustan, and as these several countries, Bhira, 
Khush-ab, Chin-ab and ChTnIut ^ had once been held by the 
Turk, I pictured them as my own and was resolved to get them 
into my hands, whether peacefully or by force. P'or these reasons 
it being imperative to treat these hillmen well, this following 
order was given : — “ Do no hurt or harm to the flocks and herds 
of these people, nor even to their cotton-ends and broken 
needles ! ” 

' It is .soniL-wlint (lifficult not to forget Urat a man wlio, like Ikibur, records so many 
observation.s of geographical position, had no guidance from Surveys, Gazetteers and 
Books of Travel. .Most of his records are tliose of personal observation. 

“ In tliis sentence Mr. Erskine read a reference to the Musalman Ararat, the Koh-i- 
jud on the left bank of the Tigris. What I have set down translates the TurkI words 
but, taking account of Babur’s eye for the double use of a word, and Erskine’s careful 
work, done too in India, the TurkI may imply reference to the Ararat-like summit of 
Sakeswar. 

3 Here Dr. Leyden’s version finally ends (Ershine). 

-* Bhira, as has been noted, is on die Jehlam ; Khush-ab is 40 m. lower down the 
.same river ; Chlniut (Chinl-wat .^) is $<> niilra south of Bhira j Chin-ab (China- water ?) 
seems the name of a tract only and not of a residential centre ; it will be in the Bar 
of Kipling’s border-thief. Concerning Chinlut see D. G. Barkley’s letter, JRAS 1899 

1 P- 
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{j. The Kalda-kahar lake.) 

{Feb. 20th) Marching thence next day, we dismounted at the 
Mid-day Prayer amongst fields of densely-growing com in 
Kalda-kahar. 

• Kalda-kahar is some 20 miles north of Bhira, a level land shut 
in ' amongst the Jud mountains. In the middle of it is a lake 
some six miles round, the in-gatherings of rain from all sides. 
On the north of this lake lies an excellent meadow ; on the hill- 
skirt to the west of it there is a spring “ having its source in the 
heights overlooking the lake. The place being suitable I have 
made a garden there, called the Bagh-i-safa ,3 as will be told later ; 
it is a very charming place with good air. 

{Feb. 2ist) We rode from Kalda-kahar at dawn next day. 
When we reached the top of the Hamtatu-pass a few local people 
waited on me, bringing a humble gift. They were joined with 
‘Abdu’r-rahim the chief-scribe {shaghawat) and sent with him to 
speak the Bhira people fair and say, “ The possession of this 
country by a Turk has come down from of old ; beware not to 
bring ruin on its people by giving way to fear and anxiety; our 
eye is on this land and on this- people ; raid and rapine shall 
not be.” 

We dismounted near the foot of the pass at breakfast-time, 
and thence sent sc\en or eight men ahead, under Qurban of 
Chirkh and ‘Abdu’l-ir.aluk of Khwast. Of those sent one Mir 
Muhammad (a servant ?) of Mahdi Khwaja brought in a man. 
A few Afghan headmen, who had come meantime with offerings 
and done obeisance, were joined with Langar Khan to go and 
speak the Bhira people fair. 

After crossing the pass and getting out of the jungle, we arrayed 
in right and left and centre, and moved forward for Bhira. As 

' taur yin waql' bftlub IBr. As on f. l6o of the'valley of Khwesh, I have taken 
tour to be Turki, complete, shut in. 

’ chashma (f. 2,iSb and note). 

3 The promised description is not found ; there follows a mere mention only of the 
garden [f. 369]. This entry can be taken therefore as shewing an intention to write 
what is still wanting from Safar 926 ah. to Safar 932 ah. 

^ Mir Muh. tiiay have been a kinsman or follower of Mahdi Khwaja. The entry 
on the scene, unannounced by introduction as to parentage, of the Khwaja who 
pished a part later in Babur’s family affairs is due, no doubt, to the last gap of annals. 
He is mentioned in the Translator’s Note, s.a. 923 ah. (See Gul-badan’s H.N. Bio- 
graphical Appendix s.m,) 
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we got near it there came in, of the servants of Daulat Khan 
Yusuf -khail's son ‘All Khan, SiktQ’s son Dlwa Hindu ; with them 
came several of the notables of Bhira who brought a horse and 
camel as an offering and did me obeisance. At the Mid-day- 
Prayer we dismounted on the east of Bhira, on the bank of the 
Bahat (Jehlam), in a sown-field, without hurt or harm being 
allowed to touch the people of Bhira. 

{k. History of Bhira.) 

Timur Beg had gone into Hindustan ; from the time he went 
out again the.se .several countries viz. Bhira, Khush-ab, Chin-ab 
and Chiniut, had been held by his descendants and the dependants 
and adherents of tho.se de.scendants. After the death of SI. Mas'Qd 
Mirza and his son ‘Ali Asghar Mirza, the sons of Mir ‘Ali Beg 

{Author' s uolt on St. .Mas' ml Mirza.') lie was the son of Suyurghsitmisli 
Mirza, son of Siialirukh Mirza, (son of Timur), --and was known as SI. Mas'ud 
Kakuli because the governincnt and administration of Kabul and Zabul were 
then dependent on him (deposed 843 AH.-1440 ad. ) 

viz. Baba-i-kabuli, Darya Khan and Apaq Khan, known later as 
Ghazi Khan, all of whom SI. Mas'ud M. had cherished, through 
their dominant position, got possession of Kabul, Zabul and the 
afore-named countries and parganas of Hindustan. In SI. Abu- 
sa'id Mirza’s time, Kabul and Zabul went from their hands, the 
Hindustan countries remaining. In 910 All. (1504 .\l).) the year 

[^Author s note to gio ah.) That year, with tlie wish Lo enter Hindustan, 
Ivhaihar ha<i heeri crossed and Parashawur (f/c) had been reachcfl. when JJat|i 
Cha^fhamam insistetl on a move against Lower hangash i.t\ Koh.il, a mass 
of Afghans were raided and scraped clean the IJannu plain w'as raided 

and plundered, and return was made through Duki (Dugl). 

I first came into Kabul, the government of Bhira, Khu.sh-ab and 

Chin-ab depended on Sayyid ‘All Khan, son of Ghazi Khan and 

grand.son of Mir ‘Ali Beg, who read the khutba for Sikandar son 

of Buhlul (Lfidi Afghan) and was subject to him. When I led 

that army out (910 AH.) Sayyid ‘Ali Khan left Bhira in terror, 

crossed the Bahat-water, and seated himself in Sher-kot, one of 

the villages of Bhira. A few years later the Afghans became 

suspicious about him on my account ; he, giving way to his own 

fears and anxieties, made these countries over to the then governor 

in Lahur, Daulat Khan, son of Tatar Khan Yusuf-khail, who 

\ 
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gave them to his own eldest son ‘All Khan, and in ‘All Khan’s 
possession they now were. 

(Author's note on Daulal Khan Yiisuf-khml.) This Tatar Khan, the father 
of Daulat Khan, was one of six or seven sardars who, sallying out and 
becoming dominant in Hindustan, made Ruhlfil Padshah. He held the 
country north of the Satluj (sic) and Sahrind,* the revenues of which exceeded 
3 krurs.- On Tatar Khan’s death, SI. Sikandar (Ludi), as over-lord, took 
those countries from Tatar Khan’s sons and gave Lahiir only to Daulat Khan. 
That happened a year or two before 1 came into the country of Kabul (910 Alt. ). 


(/. Babur’s journey resunied.'\ 

{Feb. 22nd) Next morning foragers were sent to several 
convenient places ; on the same day I visited Bhira ; and on the 
same day Sangur Khan Janjuha came, made offering of a horse, 
and did me obeisance. 

{Feb. 2jrd) On Wednesday the 22ncl of the montn, tne 
headmen and c/iauderis^ of Bhira were summoned, a sum of 
400,000 sltdhrukhis •* was agreed on as the price of peace {mal-i- 
amari), and collectors were appointed. We also made an 
excursion, going in a boat and there eating a confection. 

{Feb. 2^tJi) Haidar the standard-bearer had been sent to the 
Biluchls located in Bhira and Khush-ab ; on Thursday morning 
they made an offering of an almond-coloured tipuchaq [horse], 
and did obeisance. As 1 was represented to me that some of 
the soldiery were behavin, , without sense and were laying-hands 
on Bhira people, persons vw-re sent who caused some of those 
senseless people to meet their death-doom, of others slit the 
noses and so led them, round the camp. 

{Feb. 2yth) On Friday came a dutiful letter from the Khush- 
abis ; on this Shah Shuja* Argkun's son Shah Hasan was 
appointed to go to Khush-ab. 


‘ or Sihrind, mod. Sirhind or'Sar-i-hind (Head of Hind). It may be noted here, 
for what it may be found worth, that Kb(w)afi Khan [i, 402] calls Sar-i-hind the old 
name, says that the place was once held by the Ghazni dynasty and was its Indian 
frontier, and that Shah-jahan changed it to Sahrind. The W.-i-B. I.O. 217 f. 155 
writes Shahrind. 

* Three krores or crores of dams, at 40 to the rupee, would make this 750,000 
rupees, or about ;f75,OCo sterling (Erskine) ; a statement from the ancient history of 
the rupi ! 

^ This Hindustan! word in some districts signifies the head man of a trade, in others 
a landholder (Erskine). 

^ In Mr. Erskine’s time this sum was reckoned to be nearly ;f20,000. 
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{Feb. 26th) On Saturday the 25th of the month/ Shah Hasan 
was started for Khush-ab. 

{Feb. 2ph) On Sunday so much rain fell ® that water covered 
all the plain. A small brackish stream 3 flowing between Bhira 
and the gardens in which the army lay, had become like a great 
river before the Mid-day Prayer ; while at the ford near Bhira 
there was no footing for more than an arrow’s flight ; people 
cros.sing had to .swim. In the afternoon I rode out to watch the 
water coming down {kirkan sfi) ; the rain and storm were such 
that on the way back there was some fear about getting in to 
camp. I cros.sed that same water {kirkan su) with my horse 
swimming. The army-people were much ala>-med ; most of them 
abandoned tents and heavy baggage, .shouldcjed armour, horse- 
mail and arms, made their horses swim and nossed bareback. 
Most streams flooded the plain. 

{Feb. 281/1) Next day boats were brought from the river 
(Jehlam), and in these most of the army brought their tents and 
baggage over. Towards mid-day, Quj Beg’s men ^^’ent 2 mi!e.s 
up the water and there found a ford by which the rest crossed. 

{March isf) After a night spent in Bhira-fort, Jahan-numa 
they call it, we marched early on the Tuesday morning out of 
the worry of the rain-flood to the higher ground north of Bhira. 

As there was some delay about the moneys asked for and 
agreed to {taqabbul), the country was divided into four districts 
and the begs w'ere ordered to try to make an end of the matter. 
Khalifa was appointed to one district, Quj Beg to another, 
Nasir’s Dost to another, Sayyid Qasim and Muhibb-i-‘ali to 
another. Picturing as our own the countries once occupied by 
the Turk, there was to be no over-running or plundering. 

{m. Envoys sent to the court in Dihli.) 

{Marc/i 3rd) People were always saying, * It could do no harm 
to send an envoy, for peace’ sake, to countries that once depended 

* Here originally neither the Elph. MS. nor the Hai. MS. had a date ; it has been 
added to the former. 

’ This rain is too early for the s.w. monsoon ; it was probably a severe fall of spnng 
rain, which prevails at Uiis season or rather rarh'er, and extends over all the west of 
Asia (Erskine). 

5 az ghXna shor si. Streams rising in the Salt-range become brackish on reaching 
iU skirts (G. of L). 
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on the Turk.” Accordingly on Thursday the 1st of Rabl‘u’ 1 - 
awwal, Mulla Murshid was appointed to go to SI. Ibrahim who 
through tlie death of his father SI. Iskandar had attained to rule 
in Hindustan some 5 or 6 months earlier(?). I sent him a goshawk 
{qarchl^hd) and asked for the countries which from of old had 
depended on the Turk. Mulla Murshid was given charge of 
writings {khatflar') for Daulat Khan ( Yusuf-khail) and writings 
for SI. Ibrahim ; matters were .sent also by word-of-mouth ; and 
he was given leave to go. Far from sense and wisdom, shut off 
from judgment and counsel must people in Hindustan be, the 
Afghans above all ; for the}' could not move and make stand 
like a foe, nor did they know ways and rules of friendliness. ] 
Daulat Khan kept my man several days in Lahur without seeing 
him'himself or speeding him on to SI. Ibrahim ; and he came 
back to Kabul a few months later without bringing a reply, 

(«. Birth of Hind-ali) 

{Hlarch 4th) On Friday the 2nd of the month, the foot-soldiers 
Shaibak and Da; vesh-i-‘all, — he is now a matchlockman, — 
bringing dutiful i .'ters from Kabul, brought news also of 
Hind-fil’s birth. A." :he news came during the e.xpedition into 
Hindustan, I took it a. m omen, and gave the name Hind-al 
(Taking of Hind). Duti.'ul letters came also from Muhammad- 
i-zaman IM, in Balkh, by the hand of Qambar Beg. 

{March £ih) Next morning when the Court rose, we rode out 
for an excursion, entered a boat and there drank 'araq} The 
people of the party were Khwaja Dost-khawand, Khusrau, Mirim, 
Mirza Ouli, MuhammadI, Ahmadi, Gadal, Na'man, Langar Khan, 
Rauh-dam,® Qasim-i-‘ali the opium-eater {tariydki), Yusuf-i-'all 
and Tingrl-quli. Towards the head of the boat there was a tdldr 3 
on the flat top of which I sat with a few people, a few others 
sitting below. There was a sitting-place also at the tail of the 
boat; there MuhammadI, Gadal and Na'man sat. 'Arag was 
drunk till the Other Prayer when, disgusted by its bad flavour, 
by consent of those at the head of the boat, ma'jun was preferred. 

' Here this will be the fermented juice of rice or of the date-palm. 

” Rauh is sometimes the name of a musical note. 

’ a platform, with or without a chamber above it, and supported on four posts. 
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Those at the other end, knowing nothing about our majun drank 
'araq right through. At the Bed-time Prayer we rode from the 
boat and got into camp late. Thinking I had been drinking 
'araq MuhammadI and Gadal had said to one another, “ Let's do 
befitting service," lifted a pitcher of 'araq up to one another in 
turn on their horses, and came in saying with wonderful joviality 
and heartiness and speaking together, “ Through this dark night 
have we come carrying this pitcher in turns ! ’’ Later on when 
they knew that the party was (now) meant to be otherwise and the 
hilarity to differ, that is to say, that [there would be that] of the 
na'jun band and that of the drinkers, they were much disturbed 
because never does a majun party go well with a drinking-party. 
Said I, “ Don’t upset the party ! Let those who wish to drink 
'araq, drink 'araq ; let those who wish to eat ma'jv- eat ma'jun. 
Let no-one on either side make talk or allusion v,o the other.” 
Some drank 'araq, some ate majun, and for a time the party 
went on quite politely. Baba Jan the ^aiSs-player had not been 
of our party (in the boat) ; we invited him when we reached the 
tents. He asked to drink 'araq. We invited Tardi Muhammad 
Qibchdq also and made him a comrade of the drinkers. A majun 
party never goes well with an 'araq or a wine-party ; the drinkers 
began to make wild talk and chatter from all sides, mostly in 
allusion to ma'jun and ma'junts. Baba Jan even, when drunk, said 
many wild things. The drinkers soon made Tardi Khan mad- 
drunk, by giving him one full bowl after another. Try as we did 
to keep things straight, nothing went well ; there was much dis- 
gusting uproar; the party became intolerable and was broken up. 

{March Jth) On Monday the 5 th of the month, the country 
of Bhira was given to Hindu Beg. 

'' {March 8th) On Tuesday the Chin-ab country was bestowed 
on Husain Atkrak(Jf) and leave was given Jo him and the ChIn-ab 
people to set out. At this time Sayyid ‘All Khan’s son Minuchihr 
Khan, having let us know (his intention), came and waited on me. 
He had started from Hindustan by the upper road, had met in 
with Tatar Khan Kakar ; ^ Tatar Khan had not let him pass on, 
but had kept him, made him a son-in-law by giving him his own 
daughter, and had detained him for some time. 

’ so-written in the MSS. G£ Kavei^s Notes and G. of 1. 
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{o. The Kakars.) 

In amongst the mountains orNll-ab and Bhira which connect 
with those of Kashmir, there are, besides the Jud and Janjuha 
tribes, many Jats, Gujurs, and others akin to them, seated in 
villages everywhere on every rising-ground. These are governed 
by headmen of the Kakar tribes, a headship like that over the 
Jud and Janjuha. At this time (925 AH.) the headmen of the 
people of those hill-skirts were Tatar Kakar and Hat! Kakar, 
two descendants of one forefather ; being paternal-uncles’ sons.' 
Torrent-beds and ravines are their strongholds. Tatar’s place, 
named Parhala,® is a good deal below the snow-mountains ; 
Hatl’s country connects with the mountains and also he had 
made Babu Khan’s fief Kalanjar,3 look towards himself. Tatar ] 
Kakar had seen Daulat Khan ( Yusuf-khail) and looked to him 
with complete obedience. Hatl had not seen Daulat Khan ; his 
attitude towards him was bad and turbulent. At the word of 
the Hindustan begs and in agreement with them, Tatar had so 
posted himself as to blockade Hatl from a distance. Just when 
we were in Bhira, Hatl moved on pretext of hunting, fell un- 
expectedly on Tatar, killed him, and took his country, his wives 
-and his having [fiulghdnt).^ 

(/. Babur’s jourtu resumed^ 

Having ridden out ; the Mid-day Prayer for an excursion, 
we got on a boat and 'araq was drunk. The people of the party 
were Dost Beg, Mirza Quii, Ahmadi, Gadal, Muhammad ‘All 
‘Asas,3 and Aughan-birdi Mughiil. The musicians 
were Rauh-dam, Baba Jan, Qasim-i-‘all, Yusuf-i-‘all, Tingri-qull, 
Abu’l-qasim, Ramzan Luli. We drank in the boat till the Bed- 
time Prayer ; then getting off it, full of drink, we mounted, took 
torches in our hands, and went to camp from the river’s bank, 

’ Anglic^, cousins on the father’s side. 

■ I ” The G. of I. describes it. 

^ Elph. MS. f. 1 83A mansiib ; Hai. MS. and 2nd W. -i-B. blsut. The holder 
might be Baba-i-kabuli of f. 225. 

^ The 1st Fers. trs. (I.O. 215 f, 188^) and Kehr’s MS. [Ilminsky p. 293] attribute 
Hati’s last-recorded acts to Babur himself. The two mistaken sources err together 
elsewhere. M. de Courteille corrects the defect (ii, 67). 

^ night-guard. He is the old servant to whom Babur sent a giant ashrafi of the 
spoils of India (Gul-badan’s H.N. r.».). 
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leaning oyer from our horses on this side, leaning over from that, 
at one loose-rein gallop ! Very drunk I 'tnust have been for, 
when they told me next day that we had galloped loose-rein 
into camp, carrying torches, I could not recal it in the very least. 
After reaching my quarters, I vomited a good deal. 

(^Marfk 1 1 til) On Friday we rode out on an excursion, crossed 
the water (Jehlam) by boat and went about amongst the orchards 
iba^hat') of blossoming trees and the lands of the sugar-cultivation. 
We saw the' wheel With buckets, had water drawn, and asked 
particulars about getting it out ; ind ;ed we made them draw it 
again and again. During this excursion a confection was pre- 
ferred. In returning we went on board a boat. A confection 
was given also to Minuchihr Khan, such a one that, to 
keep him standing, two people had to give him t!;cir arms. For 
a time the boat remained at anchor in mid-stream ; we then went 
down-stream ; after a while had it drawn up-stream again, slept 
in it that night and went back to camp near dawn. 

{^ilarch 1 2th) On Saturday the loth of the first Rabl‘, the 
Sun entered the Ram. Today we rode out before mid-day and 
got into a boat where 'araq was drunk. The people of the party 
were Khwaja Dost-khawand, Dost Beg, Mirim, ^illrzri Quli, 
Muhammadi, Ahmadi, Yunas-i-‘all, Muh. ‘Ali Jiing-jaiig, Gadai 
'raghal, Mir Khurd (and ?) ‘Asas. The musicians were Rauh- 
dam. Baba Jan, Qasim, Yusuf-i-‘all, Tlngri-qull and Ramzan. 
We got into a branch-water {shakh-i-dh), for some time went 
down-stream, landed a good deal below Bhira and on its opposite 
bank, and went late into camp. 

This same day Shah Hasan returned from Khush-ab whither 
he had been sent as envoy to demand the countries which from 
of old had depended on the Turk ; he had settled peaceabl}-- with 
them and had in his hands a part of the money assessed on them. 

The heats were near at hand. To reinforce Hindu Beg (in 
Bhira) were appointed Shah Muhammad Keeper of the Seal 
and his younger brother Dost Beg Keeper of the Seal, together 
with several suitable braves ; an accepted (j’drdsha) stipend 
i. was fixed and settled in accordance with each man’s position. 
Khush-ab was bestowed, with a standard, on Langar Khan, the 
prime cause and mover of this expedition ; we settled also tliat 
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he was to help Hindu Beg. We appointed also to help Hindu 
Beg, the Turk and local soldiery of Bhira, increasing the allow- 
ances and pay of both. Amongst them was the afore-named 
Minuchihr Khan whose name has been mentioned ; there was 
also Nazar-i-‘ali Turk, one of Minuchihr Khan’s relations ; there 
were also Sangar Khan Janjuha and Malik Hast Jan/n/ui. 


{pp. Return for Kabul.) 

{March 13th) Having settled the country in every way making 
for hope of peace, we marched for Kabul from Bhira on Sunday 
the nth of the first Rabl‘. We dismounted in Kaldah-kahar. 
That day too it rained amazingly ; people with rain-cloaks^ were 
in the same case as those who had none ! The rear of the cartip 
kept coming in till the Bed-time Prayer. 


{q. Action taken against Hati Kakar.) 

{March 14th) People acquainted with che honour and glory 
{ab u tab) of this land and government, especially the Janjuhas, 
old foes of these Kakars, represented, “ Hat! is the bad man 
round-about ; he it is robs on the roads ; he it is brings men to 
ruin ; he ought either to be driven out from these parts, or to be 
severely punished.” Agreeing with this, we left Khwaja Mlr-i- 
mlran and Na.sir’s Mirim next day with the camp, parting from 
them at big breakfast,® and moved on Hatl Kakar. As has been 
said, he had killed Tatar a few days earlier, and having taken 
possession of Parhala, was in it now. Dismounting at the Other ] 
Prayer, we gave the horses corn ; at the Bed-time Prayer we 
rode on again, our guide being a Gujur servant of Malik Hast, 
named Sar-u-pa. We rode the night through and dismounted 
at dawn, when Beg Muhammad Hugh id was sent back to the 

' The kiping or klpik is a hind of mantle covered with wool (Erskine) ; the root 
of the word is kip, dry. 

. ’ aulftgh chdsht, a term suggesting that Babur knew the chota haziri, little break- 
fast, of Anglo-India. It may be inferred, from several passages, that the big breakfast 
was taken after 9 a.m. and before 12 p.m. Just below men are said to put on their . 
mail at chasht in the same way as, passim, things other than prayer are said to \be 
done at this or that Prayer ; this, I think, always implies that they are done after the 
Prayer mentioned; a thing done shortly before a Prayer is done “close to” or 
“near” or when done over half-way to the following Prayer, the act is said to be 
done “ nearer” to the second- (as was noted on £ 221). 
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camp, and we remounted when it was growing light. At break- 
fast-time (9 a.m.) we put our mail on and moved forward faster. 
The blackness of Parhala shewed itself from 2 miles off; the 
gallop was then allowed {diapqun qftmldi) ; the right went ea.st 
of Parhala, Quj Beg, who was also of the right, following as its 
reserve ; the men of the left and centre ^\•e^t straight for the 
fort, Dost Beg being their rear-re.serve. 

Parhala stands amongst ravines. It has two roads ; one, by 
which we came, leads to it from the south-east, gf)es along the 
top of ravines and on either hand has hollows worn out by the 
torrents. A mile from J'arhala this road, in four or five places 
before it reaches the Gate, becomes a one-man road with a 
ravine falling from its either side ; there for more than an 
arrow’s flight men must ride in single file. The other road 
comes from the north-west ; it gets up to Parhala by the trough 
of a valley and it also is a one-man road. There is no other 
road on any side. Parhala though without breast-work or 
battlement, has no assailable place, its sides shooting perpendicu- 
larly down for 7, 8, 10 yards. 

When the van of our left, having passed the narrow place, 
went in a body to the Gate, Hati, with whom were 30 to 40 men 
in armour, their horses in mail, and a mass of foot-soldiers, 
forced his assailants to retire. Dost Beg led his reserve forward, 
made a strong attack, dismounted a number of Hatl’s men, and 
beat him. All the country-round, Hat! was celebrated for his 
daring, but try as he did, he could effect nothing ; he took to 
flight ; he could not make a stand in those narrow places ; he 
could not make the fort fast when he got back into it. Hi.s 
assailants went in just behind him and ran on through the 
ravine and narrows of the north-west side of the fort, but he 
rode light and made his flight good. Here again. Dost Beg did 
very well and- recompense was added to renown.* 

Meantime I had gone into the fort and dismounted at Tatar 
Kakafs dwelling. Several men had joined in the attack for 
whom to stay with me had been arranged ; arhongst them were 
Apiln-i-muhammad Tarkhan Arghftn and Qaracha.® For this 

* Juldu Dost Beg-nltig ati-gha buldl. 

^ The disarray of these names in the MSS. reveals confusion in their source. 
. &milar verbal disarray ocenrs iii the latter part of f. zat ). ' . 
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fault they were sent to meet the camp, without sar-u-pd, into 
the wilds and open country with Sar-u-pa ' for their guide, the 
Gujur mentioned already. 

{March i6tli) Next day we went out by the north-west ravine 
and dismounted in a sown field. A few serviceable braves under 
Wall the treasurer were sent out to meet the camp.® 

{March 17th) Marching on Thursday the i Sth, we dismounted 
at Andaraba on the Suhan, a fort said to have depended from 1 
of old on ancestors of Malik Hast. Hatl Kakar had killed 
Malik Hast’s father and destroyed the fort ; there it now lay in 
ruins. 

At the Bed-time Prayer of this same day, those left at Kalda- 
kahar with the camp rejoined us. 

{r. Submissions to Babur.) 

It must have been after Hat! overcame Tatar that he started 
his kinsman Parbat to me with tribute and an accoutred horse. 
Parbat did. not light upon us but, meeting in with the camp we 
had left behind, came on in the company of the train. With it 
came also Langar Khan up from Bhira on matters of business. 
His affairs were put right and he, together with several local 
people, was allowed to leave. 

{March i8th) Marching on and crossing the Suhan-water, we 
dismounted on the rising-ground. Here Hatl’s kinsman (Parbat) 
was robed in an honorary dress {khil'at), given letters of 
encouragement for Hatl, and despatched with a servant of 
Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang. Nll-ab and the Qarluq (Himalayan?) 
Hazara had been given to Humayun {aet. 12) ; some of his 
servants under Baba Dost and Halahil came now for their 
darogha-ship.3 

r. {March i^th) Marching early next morning, we dismounted 
after riding 2 miles, went to. view the camp from a height and 
ordered that the camp-camels should be counted ; it came out 
at 570. F 

' Manifestly a pun is made on the guide’s name and on the cap-h-pii robe of honour 
the offenders did not receive. 

* aurdu-ning aldi-gha, a novel phrase. 

^ I understand that the servants had come to do their equivalent for “ kissing 
hands" on an appointment viz. to kneel. 
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We had heard of the qualities of the sambhal plant*; we saw 
it on this ground ; along this hill-skirt it grows sparsely, a plant 
here, a plant there ; it grows abundantly and to a large size 
further along the skirt-hills of Hindustan. It will be described 
when an account is given of the animals and plants of 
Hindustan.® 

{March 20tk) Marching from that camp at beat of drum {i.e. 
one hour before day), we dismounted at breakfast-time (9 a.m.) 
below the Sangdaki-pass, at mid-day marched on, crossed the 
pass, crossed the torrent, and dismounted on the rising-ground. 

{March . 21st') Marching thence at midnight, we made an 
excursion to the ford 3 we had crossed when on our way to Bhira. 
A great raft of grain had stuck in the mud of that same ford 
and, do what its owners would, could not be made to move. 
The corn was seized and shared out to those with us. Timely 
indeed was that corn ! •' 

Near noon we were a little below the meeting of the waters 
of Kabul and Sind, rather above old Nil-ab ; we dismounted 
there between two waters."* From Nll-ab six boats were brought, 
and were apportioned to the right, left and centre, who busied 
themselves energetically in crossing the river (Indus). We got 
there on a Monday ; they kept on crossing the water through 
the night preceding Tuesday {March 22nd), through Tuesday 
and up to Wednesday {March 2jrd) and on Thursday {2pli) 
also a few crossed. 

Hati’s kinsman Parbat, he who from Andaraba was sent to 
Hat! with a servant of Muh. ‘All Jaiig-jang, came to the b^nk 
of the river with Hati’s offering of an accoutred horse. Nil- 
abls also came, brought an accoutred horse and did obeisance. 

{s. Various postings.) 

Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang had wished to stay in Bhira but 
Bhira being bestowed on Hindu Beg, he was given the countries 

' spikenard. Speede’s Indian Handbook on Gardening identifies sambhal with 
Valeriana jatmansi (Sir W. Jones & Roxburgh) ; “it is the real spikenard of Ae 
ancients, highly esteemed alike as a perfume and as a stimulant medicine ; native 
practitioners esteeming it valuable in hysteria and epilepsy.” Babur’s word dirakht 
is somewhat large for the plant. 

’ It is not given, however. > i,e. through the Indus. 

* Perhaps this mlS-su-&riin {.miyan-du-ab) was the angle made by the Indus itself 
below Atak ; perhaps one ^ade by the Indus and an affluent. 

. ■ • • • ’r • . • 
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between it and the Sind-river, such as the Qarlui} Hazara, Hatl, 
Ghiya.s-wal and Klb (Kitib): — 

Where one is who submits Uke a ra'iyat, so treat him ; 

But' him who submits not, strike, strip, crush and force to obey. 

He also received a special head-wear in black velvet, a special 
Qilmaq corselet, and a standard. When Hatl’s kinsman was 
given leave to go he took for Hatl a sword and head-to-foot 
{bdsh-aydq') with a royal letter of encouragement. 

{March 24.tJi) On Thursday at sunrise we marched from the 
river’s bank. That day confection was eaten. While under its 
influence * wonderful fields of flowers were enjoyed. In some 
places sheets of yellou ^lowers bloomed in plots ; in others sheets 
of red {arghwdnt) flo’^ rs in plots, in some red and yellow 
bloomed together. We i on a mound near the camp to enjoy 
the sight. There were flc - »'s on all sides of the mound, yellow i 
here, red there, as if arranji, i regularly to form a sextuple. On 
two sides there were fewer tl '^rs but as far as the eye reached, 
flowers were in bloom. In s^ 'i g near farashawar the fields of 
flowers are very beautiful indec . 

{March 2yth) We marched fr- 'i that ground at dawn. At 
one place on the road a tiger came out and roared. On hearing 
it, the horses, willy-nilly, flung off in terror, carrying their riders 
in all directions, and dashing into ravines and hollows. The 
tiger went again into the jungle. To bring it out, we ordered 
a buffalo brought and put on the edge of the jungle. The tiger 
again came out roaring. Arrows were shot at it from all sides 
I shot with the rest. Khalwl (var. Khalwa) a foot-soldier, 
pricked it with a spear ; it bit the spear and broke off the spear- 
head. After tasting of those arrows, it went into the bushes 
{buta) and stayed there. Baba the waiting-man [yasdwal] went 
with drawn sword close up to it ; it sprang ; he chopped at its 
head; ‘All Sistdni^ chopped at its loins; it plunged into the 
river and was killed right in the water. It was got out and 
ordered to be skinned. 

’ ma'juni nSktikt, presumably under the tranquillity induced by the drug. 

' massadus, the six sides of the world, i.e. all side:;. 

3 This is the name of one of the five champions defeated by Babur in single combat 
in 914 AH. (Translator’s Note r.a. 914 AH.). 
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{March 26th) Marching on next day, we reached Bigram and 
went to see Gur-khattri. This is a smallish abode, after the 
fashion of a hermitage {sauma'at), rather confined and dark. 
After entering at the door and going down a few steps, one must 
lie full length to get beyond. There is no getting in without 
a lamp. All round near the building there is let lie an enormous 
quantity of hair of the head and beard which men have shaved 
off there. There are a great many retreats {bujra) near Gur- 
khattrl like those of a rest-house or a college. In the year we 
came into Kabul (910 AH.) and over-ran Kohat, Bannu and the 
plain, we made an excursion to Bigram, saw its great tree and 
were consumed with regret at not seeing Gur-khattrl, but it does 
not seem a place to regret not-seeing.* 

On this same day an excellent hawk of mine wciit astray out 
of Shoikhim the head-falconer’s charge ; it had taken many 
cranes and storks and had moulted {titldb') two or three times. 
So many things did it take that it made a fowler of a person so 
little keen as I ! 

At this place were bestowed 100 mi.sqals of silver, clothing 
{tunluq\ three bullocks and one buffalo, out of the offerings of 
Hindustan, on each of six persons, the chiefs of the Dilazak 
Afghans under Malik Bu Khan and Malik Musa ; to others, in 
their degree, were given money, pieces of cloth, a bullock and 
a buffalo. 

{March 27 tit) When we dismounted at ‘All-masjid, a Dilazak 
Afghan of the Yaq'ub-khail, named Ma'ruf, brought an offering 
of 10 sheep, two ass-loads of rice and eight large cheeses. 

{March 281/1) Marching on from ‘All-masjid, we dismounted 
at Yada-bir ; from Yada-bir Jul-shahl was reached by the Mid- 
day Prayer and we there dismounted. Today Dost Beg was 
attacked by burning fever. 

{March 2qth') Marching from Jul-shahl at dawn, we ate our 
mid-day meal in the Bagh-i-wafa. At the Mid-day Prayer we 
betook ourselves out of the garden, close to the Evening Prayer 
forded the Siyah-ab at Gandamak, satisfied our horses’ hunger 
in a field of green corn, and rode on in a gart or two (24-48 min.). 


* t I4S*- 
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After crossing the Surkh-ab, we dismounted at Kark and took 
a sleep. 

{March 30th) Riding before shoot of day from Kark, I went 
with 5 or 6 others by the road taking off for Qara-tu in order to 
enjoy the sight of a garden there made. Khalifa and Shah 
Hasan Beg and the rest went by the other road to await me at 
Quruq-saT. 

When we reached Qara-tu, Shah Beg Argkun's commissary 
{tawdc/n) Olzll (Rufus) brought word that Shah Beg had taken 
Kahan, plundered it and retired. 

An order had been given that no-one soever should take news 
of us ahead. We reached Kabul at the Mid-day Prayer, no 
person in it knowing about us till we got to Qutluq-qadam’s 
bridge. As Humayun and Kamran heard about us only after 
that, there was not time to put them on horseback ; they made 
their pages carry them, came, and did obeisance between the 
gates of the town and the citadel.’ At the Other Prayer there 
waited on me Qasim Beg, the town QazI, the retainers left in 
Kabul and the notables of the place. 

{April 2nd) At the Other Prayer of Friday the i.st of the 
second Rabi‘ there was a wine-party at which a special head-to- 
foot {bash-aydq) was bestowed on Shah Hasan. 

{April 3rd) At dawn on Saturday we went on board a boat 
and took our morning.^ Nur Beg, then not obedient {ta'ib), 
played the lute at this gathering. At the Mid-day Prayer we 
left the boat to visit vt'e garden made between Kul-klna^ and 
the mountain (Shah-i-kubul). At the Evening Prayer we went 
to the Violet-garden where there was drinking again. From 
Kul-kina I got in by the rampart and went into the citadel. 

(«. Dost Begs death.) 

{April 6th) On the night of Tuesday the Sth of the month, ^ 
Dost Beg, who on the road had had fever, went to God’s mercy. 1 

‘ Humayun was 12, Kamran younger ; one surmises that Babur would have walked 
under the same circumstances. 

’ fodui^i, the morning-draught. In 1623 aii. Pietro della Valle took a sabuhX with 
Mr. Thomas Ka.stel, the head of the merchants of Surat, which was of hot spiced wine 
and sipped in the mornings to comfort the stoniach (Hakluyt ed. p. 2o). 

* f. 128 and note. 

* Anglic^, in the night preceding Tuesday. 


2 ? 
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Sad and grieved enough we were ! His bier and corpse were 
carried to Ghazni where they laid him in front of the gate of the 
Sultan’s garden {rausa). 

Dost Beg had been a very good brave {yikit) and he was still 
rising in rank as a beg. Before he was niade a beg, he did 
excellent things .several time.s as one of the household. One 
time wa.s at Rabat-i-zauraq,' one yighdch from Andijan when 
SI. Ahmad Tambal attacked me at night (908 AH.). I, with 10 
to 15 men, by making a stand, had forced his gallopers back; 
when we reached his centre, he made a stand with as many as 
100 men ; there were then three men with me, i.e. there were 
four counting my. self. Nasir’s Dost {i.e. Dost Beg) was one of 
the three ; another was Mirza Qull Kfikulddsh ; Karlm-dad 
Turkman wa.s the other. I was just in my jiba'^ ; Tambal and 
another were standing like gate-wards in front of his array ; 
I came face to face with Tambal, .shot an arrow .striking his 
helm; shot another aiming at the attachment of his shield ; 3 
they shot one through my leg {butum) \ Tambal chopped at my 
head. It was wonderful ! The (under)-cap of my helm was on 
my head ; not a thread of it was cut, but on the head itself was 
a very bad wound. Of other help came none ; no-one was left 
with me ; of necessity I brought myself to gallop back. Dost 
Beg had been a little in my rear ; (Tarnbal) on leaving me alone, 
chopped at him.-* 

Again, when we were getting out of Akh.sl [908 AH.],S Do.st 
Beg chopped away at BaqI His^ who, although people called 
him Hiz, was a mighty master of the sword. Do.st Beg was one 
of the eight left with me after we w^ere out of Akhsl ; he was the 
third they unhorsed. 

Again, after he had become a beg, when Siunjuk Khan 
{Anzbeg), arriving with the (AOzbeg) sultans before Tashkint, 
besieged Ahmad-i-qasim \_Kokbur'\ in it [918 AH.],^ Dost Beg 

■ f. io6/i. 

* This would be the under-corselet to which the four plates of mail were attached 
when mail was worn. Babur in this adventure wore no mail, not even his helm ; on 
his head was the under cap of the metal helm. 

3 Index s.n. f’haricha. 

* The earlier .account helps to make this one clearer (f, lo 6 i), 

s f, 1 1 2 e/ scy. 

‘ Catamite, mistakenly read as His on f. lizd {A/ifmoircs ii, 82). 

’ He was acting for Babur (Translator’s Note r.a. ; I^.S. iii, 318; T.R. pp. 260,270). 
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passed through them and entered the town. During t^e siege 
he risked his honoured life splendidly, but Ahmad-i-qasim, 
without a word to this honoured man,* flung out of the town and 
got away. Dost Beg for his own part got the better of the Khan 
and sultans and made his way well out of Tashkint. 

Later on when Sherim Taghaf, Mazid and their adherents 
were in rebellion,® he came swiftly up from Ghazni with two or 
three hundred men, met three or four hundred effective braves 
sent out by those same Mughuls to meet him, unhorsed a mass 
of them near Sherukan (?), cut off and brought in a number of 
heads. 

Again, his men were first over the ramparts at the fort of 
Baj^uc (925 AH.). At Parhala, again, he advanced, beat HatT,*‘ 
put him to flight, and won Parhala. 

After Dost Beg’s death, I bestowed his district on his younger 
brother Na.sir’s Mlnm.3 

Various incidents.) 

(^April gth) On Friday the 8th of the second Rabi‘, the wallcd- 
town was left .or the Char-bagh, 

{April ijth) On Tuesday the 12th there arrived in Kabul the 
honoured Sultan ,n Begim, SI. Hu.sain Mirza’s eldest daughter, 
the mother of Muha r mad Sultan Mirza. During^ those throneless 
times,* she had settled down in Khwarizm where Ylll-pars 
Sultan’s younger brother Alsan-quli SI. took her daughter. 
The Bagh-i-khilwat was as.signed her for her seat. When she 
had settled down and I went to see her in that gatden, out of 
respect and courtesy to her, she being as my honopced elder 
sister, I bent the knee. She also bent the knee. We both 
advancing, saw one another mid-way. We always observed 
the same ceremony afterwards. 

{April i 8 ih) On Sunday the 17th, that traitor to his salt. 
Baba Shaikh S was released from his long imprisonment, forgiven 
his offences and given an honorary dress. 

'* Honoured,” in this sentence, represents Babur’s honorihe plural. 

“ in 921 AH. (Translator’s Note j.o. ; T.R. p. 356). 

3 i.e. Mir Muhammad son of Nuir. 

* t.e. after the dethronement of the Bai-qara family by Shaibani. 

' ^ He had been one of rebels of 921 ah. (Translator’s Note s.a , ; T.R. p. 356). 
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(». Visit to the Koh-daman.) 

{April 20th) On Tuesday the 19th of the month, we rode out 
at the return of noon for Khwiija Sih-yaran. This day I was 
fasting. All a.stoni.shed, Yuna.s-i-‘all and the rest .said, “ A 
Tuesday! a journey I and a fa.st I This is amazing 1 ” At Blh- 
zadi we dismounted at the Qazi’s house. In the evening when 
a stir was made for a social gathering, the QazI set this before 
me, “ In my house such things never are ; it is for the honoured 
Padshah to command ! ” For his heart’s content, drink was left 
out, though all the material for a party was ready. 

{April 2ist) On Wednesday we went to Khwaja Sih-yarah. 

{April 22nd) On Thursday the 22nd of the month, we had 
a large round .seat made in the garden under construction on the 
mountain-naze.' 

{April 2 jrd) On Friday we got on a raft from the bridge. 
On our coming opposite the fowlers’ houses, they brought a dang 
(or ding)^ they had caught. I had never seen one before ; it is 
an odd-looking bird. It will come into the account of the birds 
of Hindu.stan.3 

{April 2pli) On Saturday the 23rd of the month cuttings 
were planted, partly of plane, partly of tdl,* above the round 
seat. At the Mid-day Prayer there was a wine-party at the place. 

{April 2jtli) At dawn we took our morning on the new 
seat. At noon we mounted and started for Kabul, reached 
Khwaja Ha.san quite drunk and slept awhile, rode on and by 
midnight got to the Char-bagh. At Khwaja Ha.san, ‘Abdu’l-lah, 
in his drunkenness, threw himself into water just as he was in his 
tiin nufrdgliT.^ He was frozen with cold and could not go on 
with us when we mounted after a little of the night had pas.sed. 
He stayed on Qutluq Khwaja’s e.state that night. Next day, 
awakened to his pa.st intemperance, he came on repentant. Said 
I, “ At once ! will this sort of repentance answer or not ? Would 
to God you would repent now at .once in such a way that you 

■ f. > 37 - 

^ This is the Adjutant-bird, Pir-i-dang and Hargila (Bone-swallower) of Hindustan, 
a migrant tlirough Kabul. The fowlers who brought it would be the Multailis of 
f. 142^. 

1 f. 280. 

< Memoirs, p. 267, sye-imore ; MJmoiresii, 84, sautes; f. 137. 

^ Perhaps with his Umg coat out-spread. 
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would drink nowhere e.xcept at my parties ! ” He agreed to 
this and kept the rule for a few months, but could not keep it 
longer. 

(.r. Hindu Beg abandons Bhira.) 

{April 26th) On Monday the 2Sth came Hindu Beg. There 
having been hope of peace, he had been left in those countries 
with somewhat scant support. No sooner was our back turned 
than a mass of Hindustanis and Afghans gathered, di.sregarded 
us and, not li.stcning to our words, moved against Hindu Beg in 
Bhira. The local peoples also went over to the Afghans. Hindu 
Beg could make no stand in Bhira, came to Khu.sh-ab, came 
through the Din-kot country, came to Nll-ab, came on to Kabul. 
SlktQ’s son Diwa Hindu and another Hindu had been brought 
prisoner from Bhira. Each now giving a considerable ransom, 
they were released. Horses and head-to-foot dresses having 
been gi\'en them, leave to go was granted. 

{April joBi) On h'riday the 29th of the month, burning fever 
appeared in rv-y body. I got myself let blood. I had fever with 
sometimes two, sometimes three days between the attacks. In 
no attack did h. cease till there had been sweat after sweat. 
After ro or 12 d ; of illness, Mulla Khwaja gave me narcissus 
mixed with wine ; i drank it once or twice ; even that did 
no good. 

{Map 15th) On Sunday the 1 5th of the first J umada ’ Khwaja 
Muhammad ‘All came from Khwast, bringing a saddled horse 
as an offering and also tasadduq money.“ Muh. Sharif the 
astrologer and the Mir-zadas of Khwast came with him and 
waited on ni 

{May idth) Next day, Monday, Mulla Kabir came from 
Kashghar ; he had gone round by Kashghar on his wav from 
Andijan to Kabul. 

{May 2jrcf) On Monday the 23rd ol the month, Malik Shah 
Man.sur Yusuf -zdi arrived from Sawad with 6 or 7 Yusuf-zal 
chiefs, and did obeisance. 

‘ The fortnight’s gap of record, here ended, will be due to illness. 

“ f. 203A and n. to Khams, the Fifth. Tofoddug occurs also on f. 238 denoting 
money sent to Babur. Was it sent to him as Padshah, as the Qoran commands the 
Kkatns to be sent to the Imam, for the poor, the travellei and the orphan ? 
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{^May jist) On Monday the ist of the second Jumada, the 
chiefs of the Yusuf-zal Afghans led by Malik Shah Mansur were 
dressed in robes of honour [khil'ai). To Malik Shah Mansur 
was given a long silk coat and an under-coat {Jjibd) with its 
buttons ; to one of the other chiefs was given a coat with silk 
sleeves, and to six others silk coats. To all leave to go was 
granted. Agreement was made with them that they were not 
to reckon as in the country of Sawad what was above Abuha (?), 
that they should make all the peasants belonging to it go out 
from amongst themselve.s, and also that the Afghan cultivators 
of Bajaur and Sawad should cast into the revenue 6ooo ass-loads 
of rice. 

{June 2nct) On Wednesday the 3rd, I drank jul-db} 

{June stb) On Saturday the 6th, I drank a working-draught 
{ddru-i-kdr\ 

{June yfk) On Monday the 8th, arrived the wedding-gift for 
the marriage of Qasim Beg’s youngest son Hamza with Khalifa’s 
eldest daughter. It was of 1000 shdhrukhi ; they offered also 
a saddled horse. 

{June 8 th) On Tuesday Shah Beg’s Shah Hasan asked for 
permission to go away for a wine-party. He carried off to his 
house Khwaja Muh. ‘AH and some of the hou.sehold-begs. In 
my presence were Yunas-i-‘all and Gadal Taghal. I was still 
abstaining from wine. Said I, “Not at all in this way is it 
{hech anddq bulmdi dur) that I will sit sober and the party drink 
wine, I stay sane, full of water, and that set {buldk) of people get 
drunk ; come you and drink in my presence ! I will amuse 
myself a little by watching what intercourse between the sober 
and the drunk is like.’’ ® The party was held in a smallish tent 
in which I sometimes sat, in the Plane-tree garden south-east 
of the Picture-hall. Later on Ghiyas the house-buffoon {kidi) 
arrived ; several times for fun he was ordered kept out, but at 
last he made a great disturbance and his buffooneries found him 
a way in. We invited Tardi Muhammad Qibchdq also and 

' Rose-water, sherbet, a purgative ; English, jalap, julep. 

* Mr. Erskine understood Babur to say that he never had sat sober while others 
drank ; but this does not agree with the account of Harat entertainments [912 AH.], 
nr with the tenses of the passage here. My impression is that he said in effect 
“ Every-one here shall not be deprived of their wine 
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Mulla kitdb-ddr (librarian). The following quatrain, written 
impromptu, was sent to Shah J^askn and those gathered in his 
house 

In your beautiful flower-bed of banquetting friends, 

Our fashion it is not to be ; 

If there be ease (huzur) in that gathering of yours, 

Thank God ! there is here no un-ease [ii Auzur], ‘ 

It was sent by Ibrahim chuhra. Between the two Prayers (J.e. 
afternoon) the party broke up drunk. 

I used to go about in a litter while I was ill. The wine-mixture 
was drunk on several of the earlier days, then, as it did no good 
I left it off, but I drank it again at the end of my convalescence, 
at a party had under an apple-tree on the south-west side of the 
Talar-garden. 

{June jitJi) On Friday the 12th came Ahmad Beg and SI. 
Muhammad Dulddi who had been left to help in Bajaur. 

(June i 6 t/i) On Wednesday the 17th of the month, Tlngrl- 
blrdl and other braves gave a party in Haidar Tdqi's garden ; 
I also went and there drank. We rose from it at the Bed-time 
Prayer when a move was made to the great tent where again 
there was drinking. 

{June 2jrd) On Thursday the 2$th of the month, Mulla 
Mahmud was appointed to read extracts from the Qoran® in 
my presence. 

{June sStli) On Tuesday the last day of the month, Abu’l- 
muslim Kukuldash arrived as envoy from Shah Shuja' Arghun 
bringing a tipuchdq. After bargain made about swimming 
the reservoir in the Plane-tree garden, YQsuf-i-‘alI the stirrup- 
holder swam round it today 100 times and received a gift of 
a head-to-foot (dress), a saddled horse and some money. 

{July 6 th') On Wednesday the 8th of Rajab, I went to Shah 
Hasan’s house and drank there ; most of the household and of 
the begs were present. 

{July gtfi) On Saturday the iith, there was drinking on the 
terrace-roof of the pigeon-house between the Afternoon and 
Evening Prayers. Rather late a few horsemen were observed, 

' This verse, a difficult one to translate, may refer to the unease removed from his 
attendants by Babur’s permission to drink ; the pun in it might also refer to well and 
not well. 

^ Presumably to aid jtiis recovery. 
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going from Dih-i-afghan' towards the town. It was made out 
to be Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbart, on his way to me as the 
envoy of Mirza Khan (Wais). We shouted to him from the roof, 
“ Drop the envoy’s forms and ceremonies ! Come ! come without 
formality ! ” He came and sat down in the company. He was 
then obedient and did not drink. Drinking went on till the end 
of the evening. Next day he came into the Court Session with 
due form and ceremony, and presented Mirza Khan’s gifts. 

(y. Various incidents^ 

Last year ' with lOO efforts, much promise and threats, we had 
got the clans to march into Kabul from the other .'.S -ie (of Hindu- 
kush). Kabul is a confined country, not easily giving summer 
and winter quarters to the various flocks and herds of the Turks 
and (Mughul ?) clans. If the dwellers in the wilds follow their 
own hearts, the)' do not wish for Kabul ! They now waited 
{khidmat qtltb) on Qasim Beg and made him their mediator 
with me for permission to re-cross to that other side. He tried 
very hard, so in the end, they were allowed to cross over to the 
Qunduz and Baghlan side. 

Hafiz the news-writer’s elder brother had come from Samar- 
kand ; when I now gave him leave to return, I sent my Diwan 
by him to Pulad Sultan.® On the back of it I wrote the following 
vcnsc * 

O breeze ! if thou enter that cypress’ chamber (/larfm) 

Remind her of me, my heart reft by absence ; 

She yearns not for Babur ; he fosters a hope 
That her heart of steel God one day may melt.^ 

(^July 15th) On Friday the 17th of the month, Shaikh Mazid 
Kukuldash waited on me from Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza, 
bringing tasadduq tribute and a horse.'* Today Shah Beg’s 
envoy Abu’l-muslim Kukuldash was robed in an honorary dress 

' auikanyil, perhaps in the last and- unchronicled year; perhaps in earlier ones. 
There are several lefeiences in the B.N. to the enforced', migrations and emigrations 
of tribes into Kabul. 

’ Pulad (Steel) was a son of Kuchum, the then Kb^an of the Auzbegs, and Mihr- 
banu who may be Babur’s half-sister. [Index r.n.] • 

3 This may be written for Mihf-banO, Pulad’s mother and Babur’s half-sister (?) 
and a jest made on her heart as Pulad’s and as steel to her brother. She had not left 
husband and son when Babur got the upper hand, as his half-sister Yadgar-sultan did 
and other wives of capture e'.g. Haidar’s sister Habiba. Babur’s rhymes in this verse 
are not of his later standard, ai subdh, kunkulika, kunkuli-ka. 

* Tasadduq sent to Babur would seem an acknowledgment of his suzerainty in 
Balkfa [Index r.n.]. . 
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and given leave to go. Today also leave was given for theii 
own districts of Khwast and Andar-ab to Khwaja Mu hammad 
‘AH and Tlngri-blrdl. 

{July 21 si) On Thursday the 23rd came Muh. ‘All JangJang 
who had been left in charge of the countries near Kacha-kot 
and the Qarluq. With him came one of Hati’s people and 
Mirza-i-malu-i-qarluq’s son Shah Hasan. Today Mulla ‘All-jan 
waited on me. returned from fetching his wife from Samarkand. 

{z. The 'Abdu'r-raJunan Afghans and Rustam-malddn.) 

{July 2yth) The ‘Abdu’r-rahman Afghans on the Glrdlz bordei 
were satisfactory neither in their tribute nor their behaviour ; 
they were hurtful also to the caravans which came and went. 
On Wednesday the 29th of Rajab we rode out to over-run them. 
We dismounted and ate food near Tang-i-waghchan,* and rode 
on again at the Mid-day Prayer. In the night we lost the road 
and got much bewildered in the ups and downs of the land to 
the south-east of Patakh-i-ab-i-shakna.® After a time we lit on l 
a road and by it crossed the Chashma-i-tura 3 pass. 

(Ju^i' 28th) At the first prayer {farz-waqi) we got out from 
the valley-bottom adjacent * to the level land, and the raid was 
allowed. One detachment galloped towards the Kar-mashS 
mountain, south-east of Gfrdiz, the left-hand of the centre led 
by Khusrau, Mirza Qull and Sayyid ‘Ali in their rear. Most of 
the army galloped up the dale to the east of Girdfz, having in 
their rear men under Sayyid Qasim Lord of the Gate, Mir Shah 
Quchin, Qayyain (Aurdu-shah Beg?), Hindu Beg, Qutluq-qadam 
and Husain [Hasan ?]. Most of the army having gone up the 
dale, I followed at some distance. The dalesmen must have 
been a good way up ; those who went after them wore their 
horses out and nothing to make up for this fell into their hands. 

Some Afghans on foot, some 40 or 5 o of them, having appeared 
on the plain, the rear-reserve went towards them. A courier 
was sent to me and I hastened on at once. Before I got up 

’ This is the Girdiz-pass [Raverty’s Notes, Route loi]. 

’ Raverty (p. 677) suggests that I'atakh stands for batqaq, a quagmire (f. 16 and n. ). 

/ * the dark, or cloudy spring. 

* yiqish-liq gUl, an unusual phrase. 

® var. Karman, Kurmah, Karmas. M. de C. read Kir-mas, the impenetrable. The 
forms would give Garm-u, hot embers. 
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with them, Husain Hasan, all alone, foolishly and thoughtlessly, 
put his horse at those Afghans, got in amongst them and began 
to lay on with his sword. They shot his horse, thus made him 
fall, slashed at him as he was getting up, flung him down, knifed 
him from all sides and cut him to pieces, while the other braves 
looked on, standing still and reaching him no helping hand ! 
On hearing news of it, I hurried still faster forward, and sent 
some of the household and braves galloping loose-rein ahead 
under Gadai Taghal, Payanda-i-mul ammad Qipldn, Abu’l-hasan 
the armourer and Mumin Ataka. Mumin Ataka was the first 
of them to bring an Afghan down ; he speared one, cut off his 
head and brought it in. Abu’l-hasan the armourer, without 
mail as he was, went admirably forward, stopped in front of the 
Afghans, laid his hor.se at them, chopped at one, got him down, 
cut off" and brought in his head. Known though both were for 
bravelike deeds done earlier, their action in this affair added to 
their fame. Every one of those 40 or 50 Afghans, falling to 
the arrow, falling to the sword, was cut in pieces. After making 
a clean sweep of them, we dismounted in a field of growing corn 
and ordered a tower of their heads to be set up. As we went 
along the road I said, with anger and scorn, to the beg.B who 
had been with Husain, “ You ! what men ! there you stood on 
quite flat ground, and looked on while a few Afghans on foot 
overcame such a brave in the way they did ! Your rank and 
station must be taken from you ; you must lose pargana and 
country ; your beards must be shaved off and you must be 
exhibited in towns; for there shall be punishment assuredly for 
him who looks on while such a brave is beaten by such a foe 
on dead-level land, and reaches out no hand to help ! ” The 
troop which went to Kar-mash brought back sheep and other 
spoil. One of them was Baba Qashqa * Mughul ; an Afghan 
had made at him with a sword ; he had stood still to adjust an 
arrow, shot it off" and brought his man down. 

{July 2 Qfk) Next day at dawn we marched for Kabul. Pay- 
master Muhammad, ‘Abdu’l-'aziz Master of the Horse, and Mir 
Khurd the taster were ordered to stop at Chashma-tura, and 
get pheasants from the people theie. 

' balafre ; marked on the face ; of a horse, starred. 
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As I had never been along the Rustam-maidan road,* I went 
with a few men to see it. Rustam-plain {maiddn) lies amongst 
mountains and towards their head is not a veiy charming place. 
The dale spreads rather broad between its two ranges. To the 
south, on the skirt of the rising-ground is a smallish spring, 
having very large poplars near it. There are many trees also, 
but not so large, at the source on the way out of Rustam-maidan 
for Girdiz. This is a narrower dale, but still there is a plot of 
green meadow below the smaller trees mentioned, and the little 
dale is charming. From the summit of the range, looking south, 
the Karmash and Bangash mountains are seen at one’s feet ; and 
beyond the Karmash show pile upon pile of the rain-clouds of 
Hindustan. Towards those other lands where no rain falls, not Ft 
a cloud is seen. 

We reached HOnI at the Mid-day Prayer and there dismounted. 

{ July jot/i) Dismounting next day at Muhammad Agha’s 
village,^ we perpetrated {irtqab') a majun. There we had a drug 
thrown into water for the fish ; a few were taken.3 

{July On Sunday the 3rd of Sha'ban, we reached Kabul. 

{August 2nd') On Tuesday the Sth of the month, Darwish-i- 
muhammad Fazli and Khusrau’s servants were summoned and, 
after enquiry made into what short-comings of theirs there may 
have been when Husain was overcome, they were deprived of 
place and rank. At the Mid-day Prayer there was a wine-party 
under a plane-tree, at which an honorary dress was given to 
Baba Qashqa Mughlil. 

{August Sth) On Friday the Sth Kipa returned from the 
presence of Mirza Khan. 

{aa. Excursion to the Koh-ddmati.) 

{August iith) On Thursday at the Other Prayer, I mounted for 
an excursion to the Koh-daman, Baran and Khwaja Sih-yaran.+ 

At the Bed-time Prayer, we dismounted at Mama Khatun.s 

' Raveity’s JVa/es (p. 457 ) give a full account of this valley ; in it are the head- waters 
of the Tochl and the Zurmut stream ; and in it R. locates Rustam's ancient Zabul. 

■ ® It is on the Kabul side of the Gudiz-pass and stands on the Luhugur- water (Logar). 

* *43 

* At this point of the text there occurs in the Elph. MS. (f. I 95 ^) ® note, manifestly 
copied from one marginal in an archetype, which states that what follows is copied 
fcom Babur’s own MS. The note (and others) can be seen in JRAS 1905 p. 754*/ rcy. 

* Masson, iii, 145. 
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{^August 1 2th) Next day we dismounted at Istallf ; a confection 
was eaten on that day. 

{August ijtk) On Saturday there was a wine-party at 
Istallf. 

{August 1 /f.th) Riding at dawn from Istallf, we crossed the 
space between it and the Sinjid-valley. Near Khwaja Sih-yaran 
a great .snake was killed as thick, it may be, as the fore-arm and 
as long as a qiilach} From its inside came out a slenderer snake, 
that seemed to have been just swallowed, every part of it being 
whole ; it may have been a little shorter than the larger one. 
From inside this slenderer snake came out a little mouse ; it too 
wa.s whole, broken nowhere.® 

On reaching Khwaja Sih-yaran there was a wine-party. To- 
day orders were written and despatched by Kich-kTna the 
night-watch {tunqtar) to the begs on that side {i.e. north of 
Hindu-kush), giving them a rendezvous and .saying, “An army 
is being got to horse, take thought, and come to the rendezvous 
fixed.” 

{August I sth) We rode out at dawn and ate a confection. At 
the infall of the Parwan-water many fish were taken in the 
local way of casting a fish-drug into the water.3 Mir Shah Beg 
set food and water {ash u db) before us ; we then rode on to 
Gul-bahar. At a wine-party held after the Evening Prayer, 
Darwish-i-muhammad {Sdrbdti) was present. Though a young 
man and a soldier, he had not yet committed the sin {irtqdh') of 
wine, but wa.s in obedience {tSiV). Qutluq Khwaja Kiikulddsh 
had long before abandoned soldiering to become a darwnsh ; 
moreover he was very old, his very beard was quite white ; 
nevertheless he tooic his share of wine at these partie-S. Said 
I to DarwIsh-i-muhammad, “ Qutluq Khwaja's beard shames 
you ! He, a darwish and an old man, ahvays drinks wine ; 
you, a soldier, a young man, your beard quite black, never 
drink ! What does it mean ? ” My custom being not to press 
w'ine on a non-drinker, with so much said, it all passed off as 
a joke ; he was not pressed to drink. 

' A qulSth is from 6nger-tip to finger-tip of the outstretched arms (Zenker p. 7 ®^ 
and Mims, ii, 98). 

* Neither inierKt is said to have died ! 


3 f. 143. 
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{August i 6 th) At dawn we made our morning {subdht subuhi 
qilduk). 

{August 1 7 th) Riding on Wednesday from Gul-i-bahar, we 
dismounted in Abun-village ' ate food, remounted, went to 
a summer-house in the orchards {bdghat-i-khavi) and there dis- 
mounted. There was a wine-party after the Mid-day Prayer. 

{August iStJi) Riding on next day, we made the circuit of 
Khwaja Khawand Sa'id’s tomb, went to China-fort and there 
got on a raft. Just where the Panjhir-vvater comes in, the raft 
struck the naze of a hill and began to sink. Rauh-dam, Tingrl- 
qulT and Mir Muhammad the raftsman were thrown into the 
water by the shock ; Rauh-dam and Tlngrl-qull were got on 
the raft again ; a China cup and a spoon and a tambour went 
into the water. Lower down, the raft struck again opposite the 
Sang-i-barkla (the cut-stone), either on a branch in mid-stream 
or on a stake stuck in as a stop-water {qaqghdn qdsuq). Right 
over on his back went Shfih Peg’s Shah Hasan, clutching at 
Mlrza Qull Kukuldash and making him fall too. Darwish-i- 
muhammad Sdrbdn was also thrown into the water. Mlrzil 
Qull went over in his own fashion ! Just when he fell, he was 
cutting a melon which he had in his hand ; as he went over, he 
stuck his knife into the mat of the raft. He swam in his tun 
aufrdghi'^ and got out of the water without coming on the raft 
again. Leaving it that night, we slept at raftsmen’s houses. 
Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn presented me with a seven- 
coloured cup exactly like the one lost in the water. 

{August I gilt) On P’riday we rode away from the river’s 
bank and dismounted below Afndlkl on the skirt of Koh-i-bacha 
where, with our own hand.s, we gathered plenty of tooth-plcks.3 1' 
Passing on, food was eaten at the houses of the Khwaja Khizr 
people. We rode on and at the Mid-day Prayer dismounted 
in a village of Qtitluq Khwaja’s fief in Lamghan where he made 
ready a hasty meal (/«a haziri) ; after partaking of this, we 
mounted and w'ent to Kabul. 

' or Atun’s-village, one granted to Babur’s mother’s old governess (f. 96 ) ; Gul- 
badan’s guest-list ha.s also an Atfin Mama. 

® f. 235 ^ and note. 

^ miswak ; On its tire principalement de I'arbuste ipineux appeli capparis-sodata 
(de C. ii, loi n.). 
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{bb. Various incidents^ 

(^August 22nd) On Monday the 25th, a special honorary 
dress and a saddled horse were bestowed on Darwlsh-i- 
muhammad Sdrbdn and he was made to kneel as a retainer 
{naukar'). 

{^August 24th) For 4 or 5 months I had not had my head 
shaved ; on Wednesday the 27th, I had it done. Today there 
was a wine-party. 

(^August 26th) On Friday the 29th, Mir Khurd was made to 
kneel as Hind-al’s guardian.' He made an offering of 1000 
skdhrukhts {circa £^d). 

{August 31st) On Wednesday the 5th of Ramzan, a dutiful 
letter Was brought by Tulik Kukuldash’s servant Barlas Jukl(?). 
AOzbeg raiders had gone into those parts (Badakhshan) ; Tulik 
had gone out, fought and beaten them. Barlas Juki brought 
one live Auzbeg and one head. 

{Sep. 2nd) In the night of Saturday the 8th, we broke our 
fast ® in Qasim Beg’s house ; he led out a saddled horse for me. 

{Sep. 3rd) On Sunday night the fast was broken in Khalifa’s 
house ; he offered me a saddled horse. 

{Sep. 4th) Next day came Khwaja Muh. 'All and Jan-i-nasir 
who had been summoned from their districts for the good of 
the army .3 

.{Sep. yth) On Wednesday the 12th, Kamran’s maternal uncle 
SI. ‘All Mirza arrived.-* As has been mentioned,^ he had gone 
to Kashghar in the year I came from Khwast into Kabul. 

{cc. A Yusuf-zdi campaign?) 

{Sep. 8th) We rode out on Thursday the 13th of the month 
of Ramzan, resolved and determined to check and ward off the 

* Gul-badan’s H.N. Index s.n. 

° This being Ramzan, Ba))ur did not break his fast till sun-set. In like manner, 
during Ramzan they eat in the morning before sun-rise (ErskineV 

3 A result, doubtless, of the order mentioned on f. 240#. 

* Babur’s wife Gul-rukh appears to have been his sister or niece ; he was a Begchlk. 
Cf. Gul-badan’s H.N. trs. p. 233, p. 234; T.R. p. 264-5. 

3 This remark bears on the question of whether we now have all Babur wrote of 
Autobiography. It refers to a date falling within the previous gap, because the man 
went to Kashghar while Babur was ruling in Samarkand (T.R. p. 265). The last 
lime Babur came from Khwast to Kabul was probably in 920 ah. ; if later, it was 
still in the gap. But an alternative explanation is that looking over and annotating 
the diary section, BUbur made this reference to what he fully meant to write hut died 
before being able to do so. 
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Yusuf-zai, and we dismounted in the meadow on the Dih-i- 
yaq'ub side of Kabul. When we were mounting, the equerry 
Baba Jan led forward a rather good-for-nothing horse ; in my 
anger I struck him in the face a blow which dislocated my fist 
below the ring-finger.* The pain was not much at the time, 
but was rather bad when we reached our encampment-ground. 
For some time I suffered a good deal and could not write. It 
got well at last. 

To thi.s same assembly-ground were brought letters and 
pre.sents {bildk) from my maternal-aunt Daulat-.sultan Khanim ® 
in Kashghar, by her foster-brother Daulat-i-muhammad. On the 
same day Bu Khan and Musa, chiefs of the Dilazak, came, 
bringing tribute, and did obeisance. 

(^Se/). nth) On Sunday the i6th Quj Beg came. 

{SeJ). 14.1/1) Marching on Wednesday the 19th we passed 
through But-khak and, as usual, dismounted on the But-khak 
water .3 

As Quj Beg’s district.s, Bamlan, Kah-mard and Ghurl, are 
close to the Auzbeg, he was excused from going with this army 
and given leave to return to them from this ground. I bestowed 
on him a turb..'.n twisted for myself, and also a head-to-foot 
(Jbds/i-aydq). 

(,SeJ). i6th) On Friday the 21st, we dismounted at Badam- 
chashma. 

[.Sep. 17th) Next day we dismounted on the Barlk-ab, I reaching 
the camp after a visit to Qara-tu. On this ground honey was 
obtained from a tree. 

[Sep. 2ot/t) We went on march by march till Wednesday 
the 26th, and dismounted in the Bagh-i-wafa. 

[Sep. 2ist) Thursday we Just stayed in the garden. 

[Sep. 22nd) On Friday we marched out and dismounted 
beyond Sultanpur. Today ShMi Mir Husain came from his 
country. Today came also Dilazak chiefs under Bu Khan and 

' Anglic^, the right thumb, on which the archer’s ring [zih-gir) is worn 

’ a daughter of Yunas Khan, Haidar’s account of whom is worth seeing. 

> i.e. the water of Luhugur (Logar). Tradition says that But-khak (Idol-dust) 
was so named because there SI. Mahmud of Ghazni had idols, brought by him out 
of Hindustan, pounded to dust. Raverty says the place is probably the site of an 
ancient temple {vaAdra). 
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Musa. My plan had been to put down the Yusuf-zal in Sawad, ' 
but these chiefs set forth to me that there was a large horde 
(aiilus) in Hash-naghar and that much corn was to be had there. 
They were very urgent for us to go to Hash-naghar. After 
consultation the matter was left in this way ; — As it is said there 
is much corn in Hash-naghar, the Afghans there shall be over- 
run ; the forts of Hash-naghar and Parashawar shall be put into 
order ; part of the corn shall be stored in them and they be left 
in charge of Shah Mir Husain and a body of braves. To suit 
Shah Mir Husain’s convenience in this, he was given 15 days 
leave, with a rendezvous named for him to come to after going 
to his country and preparing his equipment. 

{Sep. 2jrd) Marching on next day, we reached Jul-shahi 
and there dismounted. On this ground Tl; , ri-blrdl and 
SI. Muhammad Dulddi overtook us. Today can. . _lso Hamza 
from Qunduz.' 

{Sep. 2§th) On Sunday the last day of the month (Ramzan), 
we marched from Jul-shahl and dismounted at Qlriq-arlq (forty- 
conduits), I going by raft, with a .special few. The new 
moon of the Feast was seen at that station.® People had 
brought a few beast-loads of wine from Nur-valley after the 
Evening Prayer there was a wine-party, those present being 
Muhibb-i-‘ali the armourer, Khwaja Muh. ‘All the librarian, 
Shah Beg’s Shah Hasan, SI. Muh. Dulddi and Darwish-i-muh. 
Sdrbdn, then obedient {td'iF). From my childhood up it had 
been my rule not to press wine on a non-drinker ; Darwlsh-i- 
muhammad was at every party and no pressure was put on him 
(by me), but Khwaja Muh. ‘All left him no choice ; he pressed 
him and pressed him till he made him drink. 

{Sep. 26th) On Monday we marched with the dawn of the 
Feast-day eating a confection on the road to dispel crop-sickness. 
While under its composing influence {ndklik), we were brought 
a colocynth-apple {kkuntuf). Darwish-i-muhammad had never 

‘ Qasim .Beg’s son, come, no doubt, in obedience to the order of f. 240^. 

’ The Td-i-htr is the festival at the conclusion of the feast of Ram^n, celebrated 
on seeing the new moon of Shawwal (Erskine). 

3 f. 133^ and Appendix G, On tht names of the wines of Nur-valley. 

* tie. of the new moon of Shawwal. The new moon having been seen the evening 
before, which to Musalmans was Monday evening, they had celebrated the ‘Id-i-6tr 
on.Monday eve (Erskine). 
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seen one ; said I, “ It is a melon of Hindustan,” sliced it and 
gave him a piece. He bit into it at once ; it was night before 
the bitter taste went out of his mouth. At Garm-chashma we 
dismounted on rising-ground where cold meat was being set 
out for us when Langar Khan arrived to wait on me after being 
for a time at his own place (Koh-i-jud). He brought an offering 
of a horse and a few confections. Passing on, we dismounted 
at Yada-bir, at the Other Prayer got on a raft there, went for 
as much as two miles on it, then left it. 

(Sep. 2'jHi) Riding on next morning, we dismounted below 
the Khaibar-pass. Today arrived SI. Bayazid, come up by the ] 
Bara-road after hearing of us ; he set forth that the Afridi 
Afghans were seated in Bara with their goods and families and 
that they had grown a mass of corn which was still standing 
(lit. on foot). Our plan being for the Yusuf-zai Afghans of 
Hash-naghar, we paid him no attention. At the Mid-day Prayer 
there was a wine-party in Khwaja Muhammad ‘All’s tent. 
During the party details about our coming in this direction were 
written and sent off by the hand of a sultan of Tirah to Khwaja 
Kalan in Bajaur. I wrote this couplet on the margin of the 
letter (farman) ; — 

Say sweetly o breeze, to that beautiful fawn, 

Thou hast given my head to the hills and the wild.' 

(Sep. 28th) Marching on at dawn across the pass, we got 
through the Khaibar-narfows and dismounted at ‘All-masjid. 
At the Mid-day Prayer we rode on, leaving the baggage behind, ■ 
reached the Kabul-water at the second watch (midnight) and 
there slept awhile. 

(Sep. 2gt/i) A ford * was found at daylight ; we had forded 
the water (su-din kichildi\ when news came from our scout that 
the Afghans had heard of us and were in flight. We went on, 
passed through the Sawad-water and dismounted amongst the 
Afghan corn-fields. Not a half, not a fourth indeed of the 
promised corn was had. The plan of fitting-up Hash-naghar, 
,made under the hope of getting corn here, came to nothing, : 

' Diwan of Hafiz lith. ed. p. 22. The couplet seems to be another message to 
a woman (f. 238) ; here it might be to BibI Mubaraka, still under Khwaja Kalan’s. 
charge in Bajaur (f. 221). 

’ Here and under date Sep. 30th the wording allows a ford. 


28 
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The Dilazak Afghans, who had urged it on us, were ashamed; 
We next dismounted after fording the water of Sawad to its 
Kabul side. 

(_Sep. jot/i) Marching next morning from the Sawad-water, we 
crossed the Kabul-water and dismounted. The Heg.s admitted 
to counsel were summoned and a consultation having been had, 
the matter was left at this ; — that the Afridi Afghans spoken of 
by SI. Bayazid should be over-run, Purshawur-fort be fitted up 
on the strength of their goods and corn, and some-one left there 
in charge. 

At this station Hindu Beg Quchhi and the Mir-zadas of 
Khwast overtook us. Today ma'jun was eaten, the party being 
Darwesh-i-muhammad Sarbdu, Muhammad Kukuldash, Gadai 
Taghal and ‘Asa.s ; later on we invited Shah Hasan also. After 
food had been placed before us, we went on a raft, at the Other 
Prayer. We called Langar Khan Nla-sdi on also. At the 
Evening Prayer we got off the raft and went to camp. 

(Oct. rst) Marching at dawn, in accordance with the arrange- 
ment made on the Kabul-water, wcpa.s.sed Jam and dismounted 
at the outfall of the ‘All-ma.sjid water.' 

(dd. Badakhshdn affairs?) 

SI. ‘All (Taghai's servant?) Abu’l-hasliim overtaking us, said, 
“On the night of ‘Arafa,- I was in Jui-.shrdii with a person from 
Badakhshan ; he told me that SI. Sa‘Id Khan had come with 
designs on Badakhshan, so I came on from J ul-shahl along the 
Jam-rud, to give the news to the Padshah." On this the begs 
were summoned and advice was taken. In con.sequence of this 
news, it .seemed inadvisable to victual the fort (Purshawur), and 
we started back intending to go to Badakhshan.^ Langar Khan 
was appointed to lielp Muh. ‘Ali Jang-jang •, he was given an 
honorary dress and allowed to go. 

“ This may be what Masson writts of (i, 149) “ Wc reached a spot where the 
water supplying the rivulet (of ‘Ali-masjid) gushes in a large volume from the rocks 
to the left. I slaked my thirst in the living spring and drank to repletion of the 
delightfully cool and transparent water. ” 

^ Mr. Krskine here notes, " This appears to Ijc a mistake or oversight of Babur. 
The eve of ‘Arafa” (9th of Zu’bhijja) “was not till the evening of Uec. 2nd IS^Q- 
He probably meant to say the ‘Id-i-fitr which had occurred only five days before, 
on Sep. 26th.” 

t This was an afiair of frontiers (T.R. p. 354). 
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That night a wirie-party was held in Khwaja Muh. ‘All’s tent. 
We marched on next day, crossed Khaibar and dismounted 
below the pass. 

(ee. The Khizr-khail Afghans^ 

(pet. Jrd) Many improper things the Khizr-khail had done ! 
When the army went to and fro, they used to shoot at the 
laggards and at those dismounted apart, in order to get their 
horses. It seemed lawful therefore and riglit to punish them. 
With this plan we marched from below the pass at daybreak, 
ate our mid-day meal in Dih-i-ghulaman (Hasaul),' and after 
feeding our horses, rode on again at the Mid-day Prayer. 

Muh. Husain the armourer was made to gallop off to Kabul 
with orders to keep prisoner all Khizr-khaills there, and to 
submit to me’ an account of their possessions ; also, to write 
a detailed account of whatever news there was from Badakhshan 
and to send a man off with it quickly from Kabul to me. 

That night we moved on till the second watch (midnight), 
got a little beyond Sultanpur, there slept awhile, then rode on 
again. The Khizr-khail were understood to have their seat 
from Bahar (Vihara ?) and Mich-gram to Kara-sQ (st'e). Arriving 
before dawn, (Oct. 4th) the raid was allowed. Most of the goods 
of the Khizr-khaills and their small children fell into the army’s 
hands ; a few tribesmen, being near the mountains, drew off to ] 
them and were left. 

(Oct. gth) We dismounted next day at Qilaghu where 
pheasants were taken on our ground. Today the baggage came 
up from the rear and was unloaded here. Owing to this punitive 
raid, the Wazirl Afghans who never had given in their tribute 
well, brought 300 sheep. 

(Oct. gtli) I had written nothing since my hand was dislocated ; 
here I wrote a little, on Sunday the 14th of the month.® 

(Oct. lotJi) Next day came Afghan chiefs leading the Khirilchl 
[and] Samu-khail. The Dilazak Afghans entreated pardon for , 
them ; we gave it and set the captured free, fixed their tribute, 
at 4000 sheep, gave coats (tuti) to their chiefs, appointed and 
sent out collectors. 

' Manucci gives an account of the place (Irvine iv, 439 and ii, 447)- 
’ Sep. 8 th to Oct. 9 th. 
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iPct, ijtfy) These matters settled, vve marched on Thursday 
the 1 8th, and dismounted at Bahar (Vihara?) and Mtch-gram. ^ 
iOct. 14-t/i) Next day I went to the Bagh-i-wafa. Those were 
the days of the garden's beauty ; its lawns were one sheet of 
trefoil ; its pomegranate-trees yellowed to autumn splendour," 
their fruit full red ; fruit on the orange-trees green and glad 
{khurram), countless oranges but not yet as yellow as our hearts 
desired ! The pomegranates were excellent, not equal, howe\ er, 
to the best ones of Wilayat.® The one excellent and blessed 
content we have had from the Bagh-i-wafa was had at this time. 
We were there three or. four days ; during the time the whole 
camp had pomegranates in abundance. 

{jOct. ijtli) We marched from the garden on Monday. I stayed 
in it till the first watch (g a.m.) and gave away oranges; I bestowed 
the fruit of two trees on Shah Hasan ; to several begs I gave the 
fruit of one tree each ; to some gave one tree for two yjersons. 
As we were thinking of visiting Lamghan in the winter, I ordered 
that they should reserve {gurughlailar) at least 20 of the trees 
growing round the reservoir. That day we dismounted at 
Gandamak. 

{Oct. 18 th) Next day we dismounted at Jagdfdik. Near the 
livening Prayer there was a wine-party at which most of the 
household were present. After a time Oasim Beg's sister’s son 
Gadai bi/ijat^ used ver\' disturbing words and, being drunk, slid 
down on the cushion by my side, so Gadai Taghal picked him 
up and carried him out from the party. 

{Oct. rgtk) Marching nc.xt day from that ground, I made an 
excursion up the valley-bottom of the Barik-ab towards Quruq- 
sai. A few purslain trees were in the utmost autumn beauty. 
On dismounting, .seasonable food was .set out. The vintage 

' thiish rang-i khizau. iionwtiincs Babur's prai.se of autumn allow.s the word 
khizan to mean the harvest-crops themselves, sometimes the autumnal colouring. 

’ This I have taken to mean the Kabul /«/«««. The Hai. MS. writes loilayatlar 
(plural) thus suggesting that aid (those) may be omitted, and those countries (Trans- 
oxiana) be meant ; but the second Pers. trs. (I.O. 217 f. 169) supports aef/iiya/, Kabul. 

5 joyous, happy. 

* y. Ik-. ran. This word has proved a difficulty to all translators. I suggest that 
it stands for aitikaran, what came to hand [ailik see de C.’s Diet.); also that it 
contains puns referring to the sheep taken from the road (j'fdkaran) and to the wine 
of the year’s yield [yllkaran). The way-sidt meal was of what came to hand, mutton 
and wine, probably local. 
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was the cause ! wine was drunk ! A sheep was ordered brought 
from road and made into kahabs {brochettes). We amused 
oiirselves by setting fire to branches of holm-oak.* 

Mulla ‘Abdu’l-malik diwdna^ having begged to take the news 
of our coming into Kabul, was sent ahead. To this place came 
Hasan NabJra from Mirza Khan’s presence ; he must have come 
after letting me know [his intention of coming].^ There was 
drinking till the Sun’s decline ; we then rode off. People in our 
party had become very drunk, Sayyid Qasim so much so, that 
two of his servants mounted him and got him into camp with 
difficulty. Muh. Baqir’s Do.st was so drunk that people, headed 
by Amln-i-muhammad Tarkhan and MastI chuhra.,coK\A not get 
him on his horse ; even when they poured water on his head, 
nothing was effected. At that moment a body of Afghans 
appeared. Amln-i-muhammad, who had had enough himself, 
had this idea, “ Rather than leave him here, as he is, to be taken, 
let us cut his head off and carry it with us.” At last after loo 
efforts, they mounted him and brought him with them. We 
reached Kabul at midnight. 

{ff. Incidents in Kabul.) 

In Court ne.xt morning Qull Beg waited on me. • He had 
been to SI. Sa'Id Khan’s presence in Kashghar as my envoy. 
To him as envoy to me had been added Blshka Mirza Itdrcki* 
who brought me gifts of the goods of that country. 

{Oct. 2 §th) On Wednesday the ist of ZQ’l-qa’da, I went by 
myself to Oabil’s tomb 5 and there took my morning. The 
people of the party came later by ones and twos. When the 
Sun waxed hot, we went to the Violet-garden and drank there, 
by the side of the reservoir. Mid-day coming on, we slept. At 
the Mid-day Prayer we drank again. At this mid-day party 
I gave wine to Tlngrl-qull Beg and to Mahndl (?) to whom at 
any earlier party, wine had not been given. At the Bed-time 
Prayer, I went to the Hot-bath where I stayed the night. 

' f. nib. ’ f. 217 and n. 

3 I think Babur means that the customaryannouncementof an envoy or ^est must 
have reached Kabul in his absence. 

^ He is in the T. R. list of the tribe (p. 307 ); to it belonged SI. Ahmad Tamhal 
(zA p. 316). 

s QahiUmng kuri-ntng gashi-ka^ lit. to the presence of the tomb of Qabil, t,e. Cain 
the eponymous hero of Kabul. The Elph, MS. has been altered to “Qabil Beg ” ! 
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(Oct. 26th') On Thursday honorary dresses were bestowed on 
the Hindustani traders, headed by Yahya Nuhani, and thej' 
were allowed to go. 

(Oct. 28th) On Saturday the 4th, a dress and gifts were 
bestowed on Bishka Mirza, who had come from Kashghar, and 
he was given leave to go. 

(Oct. 2gth) On Sunday there was a party in the little Picture- 
hall over the (Char-bagh) gate; small retreat though it is, 
16 persons were present. 

( ^g. Excursion to the Koh-ddman.) 

(Oct.joth) Today vve went to Istallf to see the harvest (khisdn). 
Today was done the sin (? irtikdb qilib aidi) of viajun. Much 
rain fell ; most of the begs and the household came into my tent, 
outside the Bagh-i-kalan. 

(Oct. Jist) Next day there was a wine-party in the same 
garden, lasting till night. 

(November isi) At dawn we took our morning (?ubdhi subiihi 
qildiik) and got drunk, took a sleep, and at the Mid-day Prayer 
rode from Istallf. On the road a confection was eaten. We 
reached Bih-z 5 dl at the Other Prayer. The harvest-crops were 
very beautiful ; while we were viewing them those disposed 
for wine began to agitate about it. The harvest-colour was 
extremely beautiful ; wine was drunk, though vidjun had been 
eaten, sitting under autumnal trees. The party lasted till the 
Bed-time Prayer. Khalifa’s Mulla Mahmud arriving, we liad 
him summoned to join the party. ‘Abdu’l-lah was very drunk 
indeed ; a word aftecting Khalifa (tarjidin) being said, ‘Abdu’l-lah 
forgot Mulla Mahn.ud and recited this line : — 

Regard whom thou wilt, he suficrs from the same wound. ' 

Mulla Mahmud was sober ; he blamed '* Abdu’l-lah for repeating 
that line in jest ; ‘Abdu’l-lah came to his senses, was troubled in 
mind, and after this talked and chatted very sweetly. 

Our excursion to view the harvest was over ; we dismounted, 
close to the Evening Prayer, in the Char-bagh. 

(Nov. I2th) On Friday the i6th, after eating a confection 

’ Mr. Erskine surmised that the line was from some religious poem of mystical 
meaning and that its profane application gave offence. 
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with a few special people in the Violet-garden, we went on 
a boat. Humayun and Kamran were with us later ; Humayun 
made a very good shot at a duck. 

(^hh. A Bohemian episode!', 

{Nov. 14.1/1) On Saturday the 1 8th, I rode out of the Char-bagh 
at midnight, sent night-watch and groom back, crossed Mulla 
Baba’s bridge, got out by the Dlurin-narrows, round by the 
bazars and /iarez of Qusli-nadur (van), along the back of the 
Bear-house {khirs-khdna), and near sunrise reached Tardi Beg 
K/tdk'SdPs * /edrez. He ran out quickly on hearing of me. His 
shortness {qdldshlighi) was known ; I had taken 100 s/id/irnkkts 
(<i^S) with me ; I gave him these and told him to get wine and 
other things ready as I had a fancy for a private and unrestrained 
party. He went for wine towards Bih-zadI ® ; I .sent my horse 
by his slave to the valley-bottom and sat down on the slope 
behind the kdrez. At the first watch (9 a.m.) Tardi Beg brought F 
a pitcher of •'.\-ine which we drank by turns. After him came 
Muhammad-i-qasim Barlds .and Shah-zada who had got to know 
of his fetching the wine, and had followed him, their minds 
quite empty of any thought about me. We invited them to the 
party. Said Tardi Beg, “ Hul-hul Aniga wishes to drink wine 
with you.” Said I, “ For my part, I never saw a woman drink 
wine ; invite her.” We also invited Shahi a qalandar, and one 
of the kdrez-mzn who played the rebeck. There was drinking 
till the livening Prayer on the rising-ground behind the kdrez ; 
we then went into Tardi Beg’s house and drank by lamp-light 
almost till the Bed-time Prayer. The party was quite free and 
unpretending. I lay down, the others went to another house 
and drank there till beat of drum (midnight). Hul-hul Aniga 
came in and made me much disturbance ; I got rid of her at last 
by flinging myself down as if drunk. It was in my mind to put 
people off their guard, and ride off alone to Astar-ghach, but it 
did not come off because they got to know. In the end, I rode 

' His sobriquet kha/isar, one who sits in the dust, suits the excavator of a ASrez. 
Babur’s route can be followed in Masson’s (iii, no), apparently to the very idrez. 

’ In Ma.sson’s time this place was celebrated for vinegar. To reach it and return 
must have occupied several hours. 
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away at beat of drum, after letting TardI Beg and Shah-zada 
know. We three mounted and made for Astar-ghach. 

T^th) We reached Khwaja Hasan below Istallf by the 
first prayer {fars waqt)\ dismounted for a while, ate a confection, 
and went to view the harvest. When the Sun was up, we 
dismounted at a garden in Istalif and ate grapes. We slept 
at Khwaja Shahab, a dependency of Astar-ghach. Ata, the 
Master of the Horse, must have had a house somewhere near, 
for before we were awake he had brought food and a pitcher of 
wine. The vintage was very fine. After drinking a few cups, 
we rode on. We next dismounted in a garden beautiful with 
autumn ; there a party was held at which Khwaja Muhammad 
Amin joined us. Drinking went on till the Bed tune Prayer. 
During that day and night ‘Abdu’l-lah, ‘Asas, Niir Beg. and 
Yusuf-i-‘all all arrived from Kabul. 

{Nov. iQtli) After food at dawn, we rode out and visited the 
Bagh-i-padshahi below Astar-ghach. One young apple-tree in 
it had turned an admirable autumn-colour ; on each branch were 
left S or 6 leaves in regular array ; it was such that no painter 
trying to depict it could have equalled. After riding from 
Astar-ghach we ate at Khwaja Hasan, and reached Bih-zadi at 
the Evening Prayer. There we drank in the house of Khwaja 
Muh. Amin’s servant Imam-i-muhammad. 

{Nov. lytti) Next day, Tuesday, we went into the Char-bagh 
of Kabul. 

{Nov. iStk') On Thursday the 23rd, having marched {kuchub), 
the fort was entered. 

{Nov. On Friday Muhammad ‘Ali (son of ?) Haidar 

the stirrup-holder brought, as an offering, a tulgun ^ he had 
caught. 

{Nov. 20th) Oh Saturday the 25th, there was a party in the 
Plane-tree garden from which I rose and mounted at the Bed- 
time Prayer. Sayyid Qasim being in shame at past occurrences,® 
we dismounted at his house and drank a few cups. 

{Nov. 24th) On Thursday the ist of Zu’l-hijja, T&ju’d-din 
Mahmud, come from Qandahar, waited on me. 

‘ Kudos, aq tuigUn, white falcon; ' Amal-i-salih (I.O. MS. No. 857, f. 4Si), 
tutghun. 

* f. 246- ■ 
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{,Dec. 1 2th) On Monday the 19th, Muh. ‘All Jang-jang came 
from Nll-ab. 

{^Dec. ijth) On Tuesday the . . . of the month, Sangar Khan 
Janjuha, come from Bhira, waited on me. 

{Dec. i 6 tk) On Friday the 23rd, I finished (copying?) the odes 
and couplets selected according to their measure from ‘All-sher 
Beg’s four Diwans.' 

{Dec. 20tli) On Tuesday the 27th there was a social-gathering 
in the citadel, at wliich it was ordered that if any-one went out 
from it drunk, that person should not be invited to a party again. 

{Dec. 2jrd) On Friday the 30th of Zu’l-hijja it was ridden 
out with the intention of making an excursion to Lamghan. 

' Nawa’i himself arranged them according to the periods of his life (Rieu’s I’ers 
Cat. p. 294). 
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(a. Excursion to the Koh-ddman and Kohistdn.) 

{Dec. 2j7'd) On Saturday Muharram ist Khwaja Sih-yaran 
was reached. A wine-party was had on the bank of the conduit, 
where this comes out on the hill.® 

{Dec. 2^tJi) Riding on next morning (2nd), vve visited the 
moving sands {reg-i-rawdti). A party was held in Sayyid 
Qasim’s Bulbul's house.3 

{Dec. 2jth) Riding on frpm there, we ate a confection {uia'jfm), 
went further and dismounted at Bilkir (?). 

{Dec. 26tli) At dawn (4th) we made our morning {sttbdJn 
subilhl qllduli], although there might be drinking at night. We 
rode on at the Mid-day Prayer, dismounted at Dur-nama'* and 
there had a wine party. 

{Dec. 2ph) VVe took our morning early. Haq-dad, the 
headman of Dur-nama made me an offering {pesh-kasli) of his 
garden. 

{Dec. 28th) Riding thence on Thursday (6th), we dismounted 
at the villages of the Tajiks in NijT-aii. 

{Dec. 2qtJi) On Friday (7th) we hunted the hill between Forty- 
ploughs {Chihil-qulba) and the water of Baran ; many deer fell. 
I had not shot an arrow since my hand was hurt ; now, with an 
easy s bow, 1 shot a deer in the shoulder, the arrow going in to 
half up the feather. Returning from hunting, we went on at 
the Other Prayer in Nijr-au. 

' Elph. MS. f. 202i ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 175 (misplaced) and 217 f- >72 ; Mems. 
p. 281. 

° pushta austlda ; the Jui-khwush of f. 137. 

3 The Hai. MS. omits a passage here ; the Elph. MS. reads Qasim Bulbxdi ving 
awi, thus making “ nightingale” a sobriquet of Qasim’s own. Erskine (p. 281) has 
“Bulbull-hall”; Ilminsky’s words translate as, the house of Sayyid Qasim’s nightingale 

(p- 321). 

* or Dur-nama'i, seen from afar. 

> narm-dik, the opposite of a gatiq yai, a stiff bow. Some MSS. write Idzim-dib 
which might hr read to mean such a bow as his disablement allowed to be used. 
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{Dec. 30tk) Next day (Saturday 8th) the tribute of the 
Nijr-aD people was fixed at 60 gold misqals.^ 

{Jan. 1st) On Monday (icth) we rode on intending to visit 
Lamghan.® I had expected Humayun to go with us, but as he 
inclined to ^stay behind, leave was given him from Kura-pass. 
We went on and dismounted in Badr-au (Tag-au). 

{b. Excursions in Lnnighan.) 

{Jan. . . ) Riding on, we dismounted at AulQgh-nur .3 The 
fishermen there took fi.sh at one draught * from the water of 
Baran. At the Other Prayer (afternoon) there was drinking on 
the raft ; and there was drinking in a tent after we left the raft 
at the Evening Pra}-er. 

Haidar the standard-bearer had been sent from DawarS to 
the Kafirs ; several Kiifir headmen came now to the foot of 
Bacl-i-pich (pass), brought a few goat-skins of wine, and did 
obeisance. In descending that pass a surprising number of 
. . was seen. 

{Jan. . . ) Next day getting on a raft, we ate a confection, 
got off below Bulan .'’.ud went to camp. There were two rafts. 

{Jan. £th) Marching on Friday (14th), we dismounted below 
Mandrawar on the hill-skirt. There was a late wine-party. 

{Jafi. 6 tli) On Saturday (15th), we passed through the Daruta 
narrows by raft, got off a little above Jahan-nama’I (Jalalabad) 
and went to the Bagh-i-wafa in front of Adinapur. When we 
were leaving the raft the governor of Nlngnahar Qayyam Aurdu 
Shah came and did obeisance. Langar Khan Atiii-xdf , — he had i 

‘ Mr. Erskine, writing early in the 19th century, notes that this seems an easy 
tribute, about 400 ru/is i.e. £40. 

’ This is one of the three routes into Lamghan of f. IJJ. 

^ f. 2514 and Appendix F, On the name Dara-i-nfir. 

* This passage will be the basis of the account on f. 1434 of tlie winter-supply of 
fish in Lainghan. 

5 This word or name is puzzling. Avoiding extreme detail as to variants, I suggest 
that it is Daur-bin for Dur-naina’i if a place-name ; or, if not, dur-bln, foresight (in 
either case the preposition requires to be supplied), and it may refer to foreseen need 
of and curiosity about Kafir wine.s. 

‘ chlurtiia or chiur-i-tika, whether sautcrelle as M. de Courteille understood, or 
janwar-i-ranga and chtkftr, partridge as the tst Persian trs. and as Mr. Erskine (ex- 
plaining chur-i-tika) thought, must be left open. Two points arise however, (l) the 
time is January, the place the deadly Bad-i-pich pass ; would these suit locusts ? 

(2) If Babur’s account of a splendid bird (f. 135) were based on this experience, this 
Would be one of several occurrences in which what is entered in the Description of 
Kabul of 910 AH. is found as an experience in the diary of ^2^-6 ah. 





been in Nll-ab for a time, — waited upon me on the road. We 
dismounted in the Bi^h-i-wafa; its oranges had yellowed 
beautifully ; its spring-bloom w^as well-advanced, and it was very 
charming. We stayed in it five or six days. 

As it was my wish and inclination {ju dagh-daghd) to return 
to obedience {tSib'] in my 40th year, 1 was drinking to excess 
now that less than a year was left. 

ijan. Jtli) On Sunday the i6tL, having made my morning 
'subiiJii) and became sober. Mulla Yarak played an air he had 
composed in five-time and in the five-line measure {inakluimmas), 
while I chose to eat a confection {ma'jun). He had composed 
an excellent air. I had not occupied myself with such things 
for some time ; a wish to compose came over me now, so 
I composed an air in four-time, as will be mentioned in time.' 

{Jan. lot/i) On Wedne.sday (JQth) it was said for fun, while 
we were making our morning {subil/ii), “ Let whoever speaks 
like a Sart {t.e. in Persian) drink a cup.” Through this many 
drank. At sunnat-waqt^ again, wdien we were sitting under the 
willows in the middle of the meadow, it was said, “ Let whoever 
speaks like a Turk, drink a cup ! ” Through this also numbers 
drank. After the sun got up, we drank under the orange-trees 
on the reservoir-bank. 

{Jan. iitli) Next day (20th) we got on a raft from Daruta ; 
got off again below Jui-shahl and went to Atar. 

{Jan. . . ) We rode from there to visit Nur-valley, went as 
far as Susan (lily)-village, then turned back and dismounted 
in Amla. 

{Jan. 14111) As Khwaja Kalan had brought Bajaur into good 
order, and as he was a friend of mine, I had .sent for him and 
had made Bajaur over to Shah Mir Husain’s charge. On 
Saturday the 22nd of the month (Muharram), Shah Mir Husain 
was given leave to go. That day in Amla we drank. 

{Jan. i^th) It rained {yamghur ydghdiirub) next day (23rd). 

' Hai. MS. mahali-da maskiir bulghiisidur, but W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 176 for makali- 
da, in its place, has dar majlis [in the collection], which may point to an intended 
collection of Babur’s musical compositions. Either reading indicates intention to 
write what we now have not. 

’ Perhaps an equivalent for farz-waqt, the time of the first obligatory prayer. Mach 
seems to happen before the sun got up high ! 
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When we reached Kula-gram in Kunar ‘ where Malik ‘All’s 
house is, we dismounted at his middle son’s house, overlooking 
an orange-orchard. We did not go into the orchard because of 
the rain but just drank where we were. The rain was very \ 
heavy. I taught Mulla ‘All Khan a talisman I knew ; he wrote ' 
it on four pieces of paper and hung them on four sides ; as he 
did it, the rain stopped and the air began to clear. 

(/an. 16th) At dawn (24th) we got on a raft ; on another 
several braves went. People in Bajaur, Sawad, Kunar and 
thereabouts make a beer (bir buzd) ® the ferment of which is 
a thing they call khn.'^ This kim they make of the roots of 
herbs and several simples, shaped like a loaf, dried and kept by 
them. Some sorts of beer are surprisingly exhilarating, but 
bitter and distasteful. We had thought of drinking beer but, 
because of its bitter taste, preferred a confection. ‘Asas, Hasan 
Aikirik,^ and MastI, on the other raft, were ordered to drink 
some ; they did so and became quite drunk. IHlasan Aikirik 
set up a disgusting disturbance ; 'Asas, very drunk, did such F 
. unpleasant things that we were most uncomfortable (ba tang). 

I thought of having them put off on the far side of the water, 
but some of the others begged them off. 

I had sent for Khwaja Kalan at this time and had bestowed 
Bajaur on Shah Mir Husain. For why ? Khwaja Kalan was 
a friend ; his stay in Bajaur had been long; moreover the Bajaur 
appointment appeared an easy or\e. 

At the ford of the Kunar-water Shah Mir Husain met me ori 
his way to Bajaur. I sent for him and said a few trenchant 
words, gave him some special armour, and let him go. 

Opposite Nur-gal (Rock-village) an old man begged from 
those on the rafts ; every-one gave him something, coat (ti/a), 
turban, bathing-cloth and so on, so he took a good deal away. 

At a bad place in raid-stream the raft struck with a great 
shock ; there was much alarm ; it did not sink but Mir Muhammad 
the raftsmaii was thrown into the water. We were near Atar 
that night. 

’ Koh-i-nur, Rocky-mountains (?). See Appendix F, On the name Dara-i-nur. 

^ Steingass gives busa as made of rice, millet, or barley. 

* Is this connected with Arabic kimiya', alchemy, chemistry? 

* Turki, a whirlpool ; but perhaps the name of an oiiice from aigar, a saddle. 
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(/««. lytli) On Tuesday (25th) we reached Mandrawar.' 
Qutluq-qadam and his father had arranged a party inside the 
fort ; though the place had no charm, a few cups were drunk 
there to please them. We went to camp at the Other Prayer. 

(/««. i8tlt) On Wednesday (26th) an excursion was made to 
Kind-kir® spring. Kind-kir- is a dependent village of the 
Mandrawar tfividn, the one and only village of the Lamghanat 
where dates are grown. It lies rather high on the mountain- 
skirt, its date lands on its east side. At one edge of the date 
lands is the spring, in a place aside (j'dn ^'ir). Six or seven 
yards below the spring-head people have heape ’ up .stones to 
make a shelter 3 for bathing and by so-doing h ive raised the 
water in the reservoir high enough for it to pour oi er the heads 
of the bathers. The water is very soft ; it is felt a little cold in 
wintry days but is pleasant if one stays in it. 

(y^w. 19th) On Thursday (27th) Sher Khan Tarkaldm got us 
to dismount at his house and there gave us a feast {ziydfat). 
Having ridden on at the Mid-day Prayer, fish were taken out of 
the fish-ponds of which particulars have been given.** 

(/««. 20tli) On Friday (28th) we dismounted near Khwaja 
Mir-i-miran’s village. A party was held there at the Evening 
Prayer. 

(^Jan. 2ist') On Saturday (29th) we hunted the hill between 
‘Ali-shang and Alangar. One hunting-circle having been made 
on the ‘All-shang side, another on the Alangar, the deer were 
driven down off the hill and many were killed. Returning from 
hunting, we dismounted in a garden belonging to the Maliks of 
Alangar and there had a party. 

Half of one of my front-teeth had broken off, the other half 
remaining ; this half broke off today while I was eating food. 

(/««. 22nd) At dawn (Safar ist) we rode out and had a fishing- 
net cast, at mid-day went into ‘Ali-shang and drank in a garden. 

' The river on which the rafts were nsed^was the Kunar, from Chitral. 

’ An uncertain name. I have an impresion that these waters are medicinal, bat 
I cannot trace where I found the information. The visit paid to them, and the 
arrangement made for bathing set them apart. The name of the place may convey 
this speciality. 

3 ^nahi, the word used for the hiding-places of bird-catchers on f. 140. 

* This will be the basis of the details about fishing given on f. I 43 and f. 143^. 
The statement that particulars have been given allows the inference that the diary was 
annotated after the Description of Kabul, in which the particulars are, was written. 
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i^Jan. 23rd') Next day (Safar 2 nd) Hamza Khan, Malik of 
‘All-shang was made over to the avengers-of-blood ^ for his evil 
deeds in shedding innocent blood, and retaliation was made. 

{Jan. 2pk) On Tuesday, after reading a chapter of the Qoran 
(wird), we turned for Kabul by the Yan-bulagh road. At the 
Other Prayer, we passed the [Baran]-water from Aulugh-nur 
(Great-rock) ; reached Qara-tu by the Evening Prayer, there 
gave our horses com and had a hasty meal prepared, rode on 
again as soon as they had finished their barley.® 


‘ qanltqlay. This right of private revenge which forms part of the law of most 
rude nations, exists in a mitigated form under the Muhammiulan law. The criminal 
is condemned by the judge, but is delivered up to the relations of the person murdered, 
to be ransomed or put to death as they think fit (Erskine). 

‘ Here the text breaks off and a lacuna separates the diary of l i months length 
which ends the Kabul section of the Bibur-ndma writings, from the annals of 932 AH. 
which begin the Hindustan section. There seems no reason why the diary ^ould 
have been discontinued. 
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Babur’s diary breaks off here for five years and ten months.* 
His activities during the unrecorded period may well-have left 
no tiiTje in which to keep one up, for in it he went thrice to 
Qandahar, thrice into India, once to Badakhshan, once to Balkh ; 
twice at least he punished refractory tribe.smen ; he received 
embassies from Hindustan, and must have had much to oversee 
in muster and equipment for his numerous expedition;- Over 
and above this, he produced the Mubin, a Turki poem of 2000 
line.s. 

That the gap in his autobiography is not intentional several 
passages in his writings show ; * he meant to fill it ; there is no 
evidence that he ever did so ; the reasonable explanation of his 
failure is that he died before he had reached this part of his book. 

The events of these unrecorded years are less interesting than 
those of the preceding gap, inasmuch as their drama of human 
passion is simpler ; it is one mainly of cross-currents of ambition, 
nothing in it matching the maelstrom of sectarian hate, tribal 
antipathy, and racial struggle which engulphed Babur’s fortunes 
beyond the Oxus. 

None-the-less the period has its distinctive mark, the bio- 
graphical one set by his personality as his long-sustained effort 
works out towards rule in Hindustan. He becomes felt ; his 
surroundings bend to his purpose ; his composite following 
accepts his goal ; he gains the southern key of Kabul and 
Hindustan and presses the Arghuns out from his rear ; in the 
Panj-ab he becomes a power ; the Rajput Rana of Chitor proffers 
him alliance against Ibrahim ; and [his intervention is sought in 
those warrings of the Afghans which were the matrix of his own 
success. 

‘ Jan. 2 th iS*o to Nov. 17th 1525 ad. (Safar 926 to Safar 1st 932 AH.). 

‘ Index s.nn. Bagh-i-^fa and B.N. lacunae. 
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a. Dramatis personae. 

The following men played principal parts in the events of the 
unchronicled years : — 

Babur in Kabul, Badakh.shan and Balkh,' his earlier following 
purged of Mughul rebellion, and augmented by the various 
Mirzas-in-exile in who.se need of employment Shah Beg .saw 
Babur’s need of wider territory.® • 

Sultan Ibrahim Lndl who had succeeded after his father 
Sikandar’s death (Sunday Zu’l-qa‘da yth 923 AH. — Nov. 21st 
i5I7AD.)3, was now embroiled in civil war, and hated for his 
tyranny and cruelty. 

Shah Isma'il Safawi, ruling down to Rajab 19th 930 AH. 
(May 24th 1 5 24 AD.) and then succeeded by his son Tahmasp 
aet. 10. 

Kuchum (Kuchkunji) Khan, Khaqan of the Auzbegs, Shai- 
banl’s succes.sor, now in po.s.session of Tramsoxiana. - 

Sultan Sa’id Khan Chaghatdi, with head-quarters in Kashghar, 
a ruler amongst the Mughuls but not their Khaqan, the supreme 
Khanship being his elder brother Man.sur’s. 

Shah Shuja' Beg Arghun,vi\io, during the period, at various 
times held Qandahfir, Shal, Mustang; Siwistan, and part of 
Sind. He died in 930 ah. (1524 AD.) and was succeeded by his 
son Hasan who read the khutba for Babur. 

Khan Mirza Mirdnshd/n, who held Badakhshan from Babur, 
with head-quarters in Ounduz ; he died in 927 AH. (1520 AD.) 
and was succeeded in his appointment by Humayun aet. 1 3. 

* Nominally Balkh seems to have been a Safawi possession ; but it is made to 
seem closely dependent on Babur by his receipt from Muhammad-i-zaman m it of 
tasadduq (money for alms), and by his action connected with it [f.v.). 

” Tarlkh-i-sind, Mulct’s trs. p. and in loco, p. 365. 

3 A chronogram given by Badayuni decides the vexed question of the date of 
Sikandar Lu£'s As 3 .l\\—Jamiatu’lprdusnazla = <)Z'i (Bib. Ind. ed. i, 3*2, Ranking 
Us. p. 42s n. 6). Erskine supported 924 ah. (i, 407), partly relying on an entry 
in Babul's diary (f. 226^) s.d. Rabi'u’l-awwal 1st 925 ah. (March 3 rd 1319 Ab.) 
which states that on that day Mulla Murshid was sent to Ibrahim whose father 
Sikandar had died fine or six months before. 

Against this is the circumstance that the entry about Mulla Murshid is, perhaps 
entirely, certainly partly, of later entry than what precedes and what follows it in the 
diary. This can be seen on examination ; it is a passage such as the diary section 
shews in other places, added to the daily record and giving this the character of a 
draft waiting for revision and rewriting (fol. ztSb n.). 

(To save difficulty to those who may refer to the L. & E. Memoirs on the point, 
I mention that the whole passage about Mulla Murshid is displaced in that book and 
that the date March 3rd is omitted. ) 
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Muhammad-i-zaman Bdi-qard who held Baikh perhaps direct 
from Babur, perhaps from Isma'il through Babur. 

‘Ala’u’d-din ‘Alam Khan Ludi, brother of the late Sultan 
Sikandar Liidi and now desiring to supersede his nephew 
Ibrahim. 

Daulat Khan Yusuf -khnil (a.s Babur uniformly describes him), 
or Ludi (as other writers do), holding Labor for Ibrahim Liidi 
at the beginning of the period. 

SOURCES FOR THE EVENTS OF THIS CAP 

A complete history of the events the Bdbtir-ndma leaves 
unrecorded has yet to be written. The best existing one, 
whether Oriental or European, is Erskine’s History of India, 
but this does not exhaust the sources — notably not using the 
Habibu' s-siyar — and could be revised here and there with 
advantage. 

Most of the sources enumerated as useful for filling the 
previous gap are so here ; to them must be added, for the 
affairs of Qandahar, Khwand-amir’s Habibu' s-siyar. This Mir 
Ma’sum’s Tdrtkh-i-sind supplements usefully, but its brevity and 
its discrepant dates make it demand adjustment ; in some details 
it is expanded by Sayyid Jamal’s Tarkhan- or Arghwi-Ttdma. 

For the affairs of Hindustan the main sources are enumerated 
in Elliot and Dowson’s History of India and in Nassau Lees’ 
Materials for the history of India. Doubtless all will be 
exhausted for the coming Cambridge History of India. 

EVENTS OF THE UNCHRONICLED YEARS 
926 AH. — DEC. 23RD 1519 TO DEC. I2TH 1520 AD. 

The question of which were Babur’s “ Five expeditions ” into 
HindQstan has been often discussed ; it is useful therefore to 
establish the dates of those known as made. I have entered 
one as made in this year for the following reasons ; — it broke 
short because Shah Beg made incursion into Babur’s territories, 
and that incursion was followed by a si^[e of Qandahar which 
several matters mentioned below show to have taken place in 
926 AH. 
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a. Expedition into Hindustan. 

The march out from Kabul may have been as soon as muster 
and equipment allowed after the return from Lamghan chronicled 
in the diary. It wa.s made through Bajaur where refractoiy 
tribesmen were brought to order. The Indus will have been 
forded at the usual place where, until the last one of 932 AH. 
(1525 AD.), all e.xpeditions crossed on the outward march. Bhira 
was traversed in which were Babur’s own Commanders, and 
advance wa.s made, beyond lands yet occupied, to Slalkot, 
72 miles north of Lflhor and in the Rechna du-db. It was 
occupied without resistance ; and a further move made to what the 
MSS. call Sayyidpur ; this attempted defence, was taken by 
assault and put to the sword. No place named Sayyidpur is 
given in the Gazetteer of India, but the Ayln-i-akbari mentions 
a Sidhpur which from its neighbourhood to Slalkot may be what 
Babur took. 

Nothing indicates an intention in Babur to join battle with 
Ibrahim at this time ; Labor may have been his objective, after 
he had made a demonstration in force to strengthen his footing 
in Bhira. Whatever he may have planned to do beyond 
Sidhpur (?) was frustrated by the news which took him back to 
Kabul and thence to Qandahar, that an incursion into his 
territory had been made by Shah Beg. 

b. Shah Shujd' Beg’s position. 

Shah Beg was now holding Qandahar, Shal, Mustang and 
Siwistan.' He knew that he held Qandahar by uncertain 
tenure, in face of its desirability for Babur and his o>vn lesser 
power. His ground Wcis further weakened by its usefulness for 
operations on Harat and the presence with Babur of Bal-qara 
refugees, ready to seize a chance, if offered by Isma'il’s waning 
fortunes, for recovery of their former seat. Knowing his weak- 
ness, he for several years had been pushing his way out into 
Sind by why of the Bolan-pass. 

His relations with Babur were ostensibly good ; he had sent 
him envoys twice last year, the first time to announce a success 

' Shal (the local name of English Quetta) was taken by Zu’l-nun in 884 ah. 
(1479 ad.) ; Siwistan Shah Beg took, in second capture, about 917 ah. (1511 ad.), 
from a colony of Barlas Turks under PIr Wall BarlSs. 
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at Kahan had in the end of 924 All. (Nov. 1519 AD.). His son 
Hasan however, with whom he was unreconciled, had been for 
more than a year in Babur’s company, — a matter not unlikely to 
stir under-currents of unfriendliness on either side. 

His relations with Shah IsmaTl were deferential, in appearance 
even va-ssal-like, as is shewn by Khwand-amir’s account of his 
appeal for intervention against Babur to the Shah’s officers 
in Harat. Whether he read the khutba for any suzerain is 
doubtful ; his son Hasan, it may be said, read it later on for 
Babur. 

c. The impelling cause of this siege of Qandahdr. 

Precisely what Shah Beg did to bring Babur back from the 
Panj-ab and down upon Qandahar is not found mentioned by 
any source. It seems likely to have been an affair of subordinates 
instigated by or for him. Its immediate agents may have been 
the Nikdirl (Nukdiri) and Hazara tribes Babur punished on his 
way south. Their location was the western border-land ; they 
may have descended on the Great North Road or have raided 
for food in that famine year. It .seems certain that Shah Beg 
made no serious attempt on Kabul ; he was too much occupied 
in Sind to allow him to do so. Some unused source may throw 
light on the matter incidentally ; the offence may have been 
small in itself and yet sufficient to determine Babur to remove 
risk from his rear ' 

d. Qandahdr. 

The Qandahar of Babur’s sieges was difficult of capture ; he 
had not taken it in 913 AH. (f. 208A) by siege or assault, but by 
default after one day’s fight in the open. The strength of its 
position can be judged from the following account of its ruins 
as they were seen in 1879 AD., the military details of which 
supplement Bellew’s description quoted ' in Appendix J. 

The fortifications are of great extent with a treble line of 
bastioned walls and a high citadel in the centre. The place is 
in complete ruin and its locality now useful only as a grazing 
ground. ..." The town is in three parts, each on a separate 

' Was the attack made in reprisal for Shah Beg’s farther aggression on the Barlas 
lands and Babur's hereditaiy subjects? Had these appealed to the head of their tribe? 
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eminence, and capable of mutual defence. The mountain had 
been covered with towers united by curtains, and the one on the 
culminating point may be called impregnable. It commanded 
the citadel which stood lower down on the second eminence, and 
this in turn commanded the town which was on a table-land 
elevated above the plain. The triple walls surrourtding the city 
were at a considerable distance from it. After exploring the 
citadel and ruins, vve mounted by the gorge to the summit of 
the hill with the impregnable fort. In this gorge are the ruins 
of two tanks, some So feet square, all de.stroyed, with the pillars 
fallen ; the work is pukka in brick and ckiinam (cement) and 
each tank had been domed in ; they ^vould have held about 
400,000 gallons each.” (Le Messurier’s Kandahar in i8y^ Au. 
pp. 223, 245.) 

e. Babur's sieges of Qandahdr 

The term of five years is found associated with Babur’s sieges 
of Qandahar, sometimes suggesting a single attempt of five years' 
duration. This it is easy to show incorrect ; its root may be 
Mir Ma'sum's erroneous chronology. 

The day on which the keys of Qandahar were jnade over to 
Babur is known, from the famous inscription which commemo- 
rates the event (Appendix J), as Shawwal 13th 928 AH. 
Working backwards from this, it is known that in 927 All. term.s 
of surrender were made and that Babur went back to Kabul ; 
he is besieging it in 926 All. — the year under description ; his 
annals of 925 AH. are complete and contain no siege ; the year 
924 AH. appears to have had no siege, Shah Beg was on the 
Indus and his son was for at least part of it with Babur ; 923 ah. 
was a year of intended siege, frustrated by Babur’s own illness ; 
of any siege in 922 AH. there is as yet no record known. So 
that it is certain there was no unremitted beleaguerment through 
five years. 

f. The siege 0/926 ah. {1520 aik). 

When Bfibur sat down to lay regular siege to Qandahar, with 
mining and battering of the wails,' famine was desolating the 

' Le Messurier writes (/.r. p. 224 ) that at Old Qandahar “many stone balls lay 
about, some with a diameter of 18 inches, others of 4 or 5 , chiselled out of limestone. 
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country round. The garrison was reduced to great distress ; 
“pestilence,” ever an ally of Qandahar, broke out within the 
walls, spread to Babur's camp, and in the month of Tir (June) 
led him to return to Kabul. 

In the succeeding months of respite, Shah Beg pushed or in 
Sind and his former slave, now commander, Mehtar Sambhal 
revictualled the town. 

927 AH— DEC. 12th 1520 to DEC. 1st 1521 AD. 
a. The manuscript sources. 

Two accounts of the sieges of Qandahar in this and ne.xt year 
are available, one in Khwand-amir's Hadibu s-siyai\ the other in 
Ma'sum Bhakkari's Tdrikh-i-sind. As they have important 
differences, it is necessary to consider the opportunities of their 
authors for information. 

Khwand-amir finished his history in 1 524-29 ad. His account 
of these affairs of Qandahar is contemporary ; he was in close 
touch with several of the actors in them and may have been in 
Harat through their course ; one of his patrons, Amir Ghiyagu’d- 
dln, was put to death in this year in Harat because of suspicion 
that he was an ally of Babur ; his nephew, another Ghiyasu'd- 
din was in Qandahar, the bearer ne.vt j'ear of its keys to Babur ; 
moreover he was with Babur himself a few years later in 
Hindustan. 

Mir Ma'sum wrote in iGoo AD. 70 to 75 years after Khwand- 
amir. Of these sieges he tells what may have been traditional 
and mentions no manuscript authorities. Blochmann’s biography 
of him {^Ayln-i-akbari p. 514) shews his ample opportunity of 
learning orally what had happened in the Arghun invasion of 
Sind, but does not mention the opportunity for hearing traditions 
about Qandahar which his term of office there allowed him. 
During that term it was that he added an inscription, com- 
memorative of Akbar’s dominion, to Babur's own at Chihil-zina, 
which records the date of the capture of Qandahar (928 AH. — 
1522 AD.). 


The.se were said to have been used in sieges in the times of the Arabs and propelled 
from a machine called maiyatuc a sort of balista or catapult.” Meantime perhaps 
they served Babur ! 
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A The Habibii s-siyar account (lith. ed. iii, part 4, p. 97). 

Khwand-amir’s contemporary narrative allows Ma‘sum’s to 
dovetail into it as to some matters, but contradicts it in the 
important ones of date, and mode of surrender by Shah Beg to 
Babur. It states that Babur was resolved in 926 AH. (1520 AD.) 
to uproot Shah Shuja' Beg from Qandahar, led an army against 
the place, and “ opened the Gates of war It gives no account 
of the siege of 926 ah. but passes on to the occurrences ol 
927 AH. (1521 AD.) when Shah Beg, unable to meet Babur in 
the field, shut himself up in the town and strengthened the 
defences. Babur put his utmost pressure on the besieged, “ often 
riding his piebald horse close to the moat and urging his men 
to fiery onset.” The garrison resisted manfully, breaching the 
“ life-fortresses ” of the Kabulis with sword, arrow, spear and 
death-dealing stone, but Babur’s heroes were most often victoriou.s, 
and drove their assailants back through the Gates. 

c. Death of Khan Mirsd reported to Babur. 

Meantime, continues Khwand-amir, Khan Mirza had died in 
Badakhshan ; the news was brought to Babur and cau.sed him 
great grief ; he appointed liumayun to succeed the Mirza while 
he himself prosecuted the siege of Qandahar and the conquest 
of the Garm-sir.' 

d. Negociations with Babur. 

The Governor of Harat at this time was Shah Isma'U’s son 
Tahmasp, between six and .seven years old. His guardian Amir 
Khan took chief part in the diplomatic intervention with Babur, 
but associated with him was Amir Ghiyasu'd-din — the patron of 
Khwand-amir already mentioned — until put to death as an ally 
of Babur. The discussion had with Babur reveals a complexity 
of motives demanding attention. Nominally undertaken though 
mtervention was on behalf of Shah Beg, and certainly so at his 
request, the Persian officers seem to have been less anxious on 

’ “Just then came a letter from Badakhshan saying, ‘ Mirza Khan is dead ; Mirza 
Sulaiinan (his son) is young ; the .^uzbegs are near ; take thought for this kingdom 
lest (which God forbid) Badakhshan should be lost.’ Mirza Sulaiman’s mother 
(Sultan-nigar Khanim) had brought him to Kabul” (Gul-badan’s H. 'N. f. 8). 
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his account than for their own position in Khurasan, their master’s 
position at the time being weakened by ill-success against the 
Sultan of Rum. To Babur, Shah Beg is written of as though he 
were an insubordinate vassal whom Babur was reducing to order 
for the Shah, but when Amir Khan heard that Shah Beg was 
hard pressed,hewas much distressed because he feared avictorious 
Babur might move on Khurasan. Nothing indicates however 
that Babur had Khurasan in his thoughts ; Hindu.stan waThiT 
objective, and Qandahar a help on the way ; but as Amir'K'lian 
had this fear about him, a probable ground for it is provided b)' 
the presence with Babur of Bal-qara exiles whose ambition it 
must have been to recover their former .seat. Whether for Harat. 
Kabul, or Hindustan, Qandahar was strength. Another matter 
not fitting the avowed purpo.se of the diplomatic intervention is 
the death of Ghiyasu’d-din because an ally of Babur ; this makes 
Amir Khan .seem to count Babur as Isinfi'Il's enemy. 

Shah Beg’s requests for intervention began in926Aii.( i S20.\r).), 
as also did the remon.strance of the Persian officers with Babur ; 
his couriers followed one another with entreaty that the Amirs 
would contrive for Babur to retire, with promise of obeisance 
and of yearly tribute. The Amirs set forth to Babur that though 
Shah .Shuja' Beg had offended and had been deserving of wrath 
and chastisement, yet, as he was penitent and had promi.sed 
loyalty and tribute, it was now proper for Babur to raise the siege 
(of 926 AH.) and go back to Kabul. To this Babur an.swcred 
that Shah Beg’s promise was a vain thing, on which no reliance 
could be placed ; please God !, .said he, he him.self would take 
Qandahar and send Shfdi Beg a prisoner to Marat ; and that, 
he should be ready then to give the keys of the town and the 
pos.session of the Garm-sir to any-one appointed to receive them. 

This corre.spondence suits an assumption that Bfibur acted for 
Shah Isma'il, a diplomatic assumption merely, the verbal veil, 
on one side, for an.xiety lest Babur or tho.se with him should 
attack Harat, — on the other, for Babur’s resolve to hold Qandahar 
himself. 

Amir Khan was not .satisfied with Babur’s answer, but had his 
attention distracted by another matter, presumably ‘Ubaidu’l-lah 
Khan’s attack on Harat in the spring of the year (March-April 
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1521 AD.). Negociations appear to have been resumed later, 
since Khwand-amir claims it as their result that Babur left 
Qandahar this year. 

e. The Tdrikh-i-sind account. 

Mir Ma'sum is very brief ; he says that in this year (his 
922 AH.), Babur went down to Qandahar before the year’s tribute 
in grain had been collected, destroyed the standing crops, encom- 
passed the town, and reduced it to extremity ; that Shah Beg, 
wearied under reiterated attack and pre-occupied by operations 
in Sind, proposed terms, and that these were made with stipulation 
for the town to be his during one year more and then to be given 
over to Babur. These terms settled, Babur went to Kabul, Shah 
Beg to SivvI. 

The Arghun families were removed to Shal and SiwI, so that 
the year’s delay may have been an accommodation allowed for 
this purpose. 

f. Concerning dates. 

There is much discrepancy between the dates of the two 
historians. Khwand-amir’s agree with the few fixed ones of the 
period and with the course of events ; several of Ma’sum’s, on 
the contrary, are sei-iatim five (lunar) years earlier. For instance, 
events Khwand-amIr places under 927 AH. Ma’sum places under 
922 AH. Again, while Ma’sum correctly gives 913 AH. ( 1 507 AD.) 
as the year of Babur's first capture of Qandahar, he sets up a 
discrepant series later, from the success Shah Beg had at Kalian ; 
this he allots to 92 1 AH. (1515 AD.) whereas Babur received news 
of it (f. 233^) in the beginning of 925 ah. (1519 AD.). Again, 
Ma’sum makes Shah Hasan go to Babur in 921 ah. and stay 
two years ; but Hasan spent the whole of 925 AH. with Babur 
and is not mentioned as having left before the second month of 
926 ah . Again, Ma’sum makes Shah Beg surrender the keys 
of Qandahar in 923AH. (1517 AD.), but 928 AH. (1522 AD.) is 
shewn by Khwand-amir’s dates and narrative, and is inscribed 
at Chihil-zlna.* 


' itgra and Appendix J. 
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938 AH.— DEC. 1st 1521 to NOV. 20th 1622 AD. 

a. Babur visits Badakhshdn. 

Either early in this year or late in the previous one, Babur and 
Mahim went to visit Humayun in his government, probably 
to Faizabad, and stayed with him what Gul-badan calls 
a few days. 

b. Expedition to Qandahdr. 

This year saw the end of the duel for possession of Qandahar. 
Khwand-amir’s account of its surrender differs widely from 
Ma'sum’s. It claims that Babur’s retirement in 927 ah. was due 
to the remonstrances from Harat, and that Shah Beg, worn out 
by the siege, relied on the arrangement the Amirs had made 
with Babur and went to Siwi, leaving one ‘Abdu’l-baqi in charge 
of the place. This man, says Khwand-amir, drew the line of 
obliteration over his duty to his master, sent to Babur, brought 
him down to Qandahar, and gave him the keys of the town — 
by the hand of Khwand-amir’s nephew Ghiyasu’d-din, specifies 
the Tarkhdn-ndma. In this year messengers had come and 
gone between Babur and Harat ; two men employed by Amir 
Khan are mentioned by name ; of them the last had not returned 
to Harat when a courier of Babur’s, bringing a tributary gift, 
announced there that the town was in his master’s hands. 
Khwand-amir thus fixes the year 928 ah. as that in which the 
town passed into Babur’s hands ; this date is confirmed by the 
one inscribed in the monument of victory at Chihil-zina which 
Babur ordered excavated on the naze of the limestone ridge 
behind the town. The date there given is Shawwal 1 3th 928 AH. 
(Sep. 6th 1522 AD.). 

Ma'sum’s account, dated 92 3 AH. (i 5 1 7AD.), is of the briefest : — 
Shah Beg fulfilled his promise, much to Babur’s approval, by 
sending him the keys of the town and royal residence. 

Although Khwand-amir’s account has good claim to be 
accepted, it must be admitted that several circumstances can be 
taken to show that Shah Beg had abandoned Qandahar, e.g. the 
removal of the families after Babur’s retirement last year, and 
his own absence iA a remote part of Sind this year. 
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c. The year of Shah Be^s death. 

Of several variant years assigned for the death of Shah Beg 
in the sources, two only need consideration.' There is consensus 
of opinion about the month and close agreement about the day, 
Sha'ban 22nd or 23rd. Ma'sum gives a chronogram, Shahr- 
Sha'bdn, (month of Sha'ban) which yields 928, but he does not 
mention where he obtained it, nor does anything in his narrative 
shew what has fixed the da}' of the month. 

Two objections to 928 are patent : (i) the doubt engendered 
by Ma'sum’s earlier ante-dating ; (2) that if 928 be right, Shah 
Beg was already dead over two months when Qandahar was 
surrendered. This he might have been according to Khwand- 
amlr’s narrative, but if he died on Sha'ban 22nd 928 (July 2dth 
1522), there was time for the news to have reached Qandahar, 
and to have gone on to Harat before the surrender. Shah Beg’s 
death at that time could not have failed to be associated in 
Khwand-amir’s narrative with the fate of Qandahar ; it might 
have pleaded some e.xcuse with him for ‘Abdu’l-baqI, who might 
even have had orders from Shah Hasan to make the town over 
to Babur whose suzerainty he had acknowledged at once on 
succession by reading the khutba in his name. IChwand-amir 
however does not menti . :i what would have been a .salient point 
in the events of the siege . his silence cannot but weigh against 
the 928 AH. 

The year 930 AH. is given by Nizamu’d-din Ahmad’s Tabaqdt- 
i-akbari (lith. ed. p. 637), and this year has been adopted by 
Erskine, Beale, and Ney Elias, perhaps by others. Some light 
on the matter may be obtained incidentally as the sources are 
examined for a complete history of India, perhaps coming from 
the affairs of Multan, which was attacked by Shah Hasan after 
communication with Babur. 

d. Bdbut^s literary work in ^28 ah . and earlier 

. t. The Mubin. This year, as is known from a chronogram 
within the work, Babur wrote the TurkI poem of 2000 lines to 
which Abu’l-fazl and BadayunI give the name Mubin (The 

' E. & Ti.'s JItstmy India, i. 312 . 
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Exposition), but of which the true title is said by the Nafd'isu'l- 
ma'dsir to h&Dar fiqa mu 6 aiya»(The Law expounded). Sprenger 
found it called also Fiqa-i-baburi (Babur’s Law). It is a versified 
and highly orthodox treatise on Muhammadan Law, written for 
the instruction of Kamran. A Commentary on it, called also 
Mubin, was written by Shaikh Zain. Babur quotes from it 
(f- 35 *^) when writing of linear measures. Berdzine found and 
published a large portion of it as part of his Chrestomathie Turque 
(Kazan 1857) ; the same fragment may be what was published 
by_ Ilminsky. Teufel remarks that the MS. used by Berdzine may 
have descended direct from one sent by Babur to a distinguished 
legist of Transoxiana, because the last words of Berdzine’s imprint 
are Babur's Begleitschreibeu {envoi) ; he adds the expectation 
that the legist’s name might be learned. Perhaps this recipient 
was the Khwaja Kalan, son of Khwaja Yahya, a Samarkand! to 
whom Babur sent a copy of his Memoirs on March 7th 1520 
(935 ah. f. 363).* 

2. The Babur-ndma diary of 925-6 AH. ( 1 5 ' 9-20 AD.). This 
is almost contemporary with the Mubin and is the earliest part 
of the Bdbur-ndma writings now known. It was written about 
a decade earlier than the narrative of 899 to 914 AH. (1494 to 
1 507 AD.), carries later annotations, and has now the character 
of a draft awaiting revision. 

3. A Diwdn (Collection of poems). By dovetailing a few 
fragments of information, it becomes clear that by 925 AH. 
(1919 AD.) Babur had made a Collection of poetical compositions 
distinct from the RampQr Diwdn ; it is what he sent to Pulad 
Sultan in 925 AH. (f. 23S), Its date excludes the greater part 
of the Rampiir one. It may have contained those verses to 
which my husband drew attention in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review of 1911, as quoted in the Abushqa', and it may have 
contained, in agreement with its earlier date, the verses Babur 
quotes as written in his earlier years. None of the quatrains 
found, in the Abushqa and there attributed to “Babur Mirza’’, 

' For accounts of the^uftfw, Akiar-nima Bib. Ind. ed. i. 118, trs. H. Beveridge 
i. 278 note, Badayuni id. i, 343, trs. Ranking p. 450, Sprenger ZDMG. 1862, 
Tenfel ib. 1883. The Abbor-nama account appears in Turk! in the “Fragments” 
aasociated with Kehr’s transcript of the B.N. (JRAS. 1908, p. 76, A. S. B.’s art. 
Bibur-nama. Babur mentions the Mubin tf. ^S^b, f. 35li). 
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are in the Rampur Diwdn ; nor are several of those early ones 
of the Babur-ndma. So that the Dlwan sent to Pulad Sultan 
may be the source from which \.\it Abiishqa drew its examples. 

On first examining these verses, doubt arose as to whether 
they were really by Babur Mirdnshdhi ; or whether they were 
by “ Babur Mirza ” Shdhrtikhi. Fortunately my husband lighted 
on one of them quoted in the Sanglakh and there attributed to 
Babur Padshah. The AbusJtqa quatrains are used as examples 
in de Courteille’s Dictionary, but without an author’s name ; they 
can be traced there through my husband’s articles.' 

929 AH.— NOV. 20th 1522 to NOV. 10th 1523 .\D. 
a. Affairs of Hindustdn. 

The centre of interest in Babur’s affairs now moves from 
Qandahar to a Hindustan torn by faction, of which faction one 
result was an appeal made at this time to Babur by Daulat Khan 
Liidi ( Yusuf-khail) and ‘Alau’d-din ‘Alam Khan Lfidi for help 
against Ibrahim.* 

The following details are taken mostly from Ahmad Yadgar’s 
Tdrikh-i-saldtln-i-afdghana^ : — Daulat Khan had been summoned 
to Ibrahim’s presence ; he had been afraid to go and had sent 
his son Dilawar in his place ; his disobedience angering Ibrahim, 
Dilawar had a bad reception and was shewn a ghastly exhibit 
of disobedient comma- ders. Fearing a like fate for himself, he 
made escape and hastr;ned to report matters to his father in 
Labor. His information strengthening Daulat Khan’s previous 
apprehensions, decided the latter to proffer allegiance to Babur 
and to ask his help against Ibrahim. Apparently ‘Alam Khan’s 
interests were a part of this request. Accordingly Dilawar 
(or Apaq) Khan went to Kabul, charged with his father’s 
message, and with intent to make -known to Babur Ibrahim’s 

' JRAS. 1901 , Persian MSS. in Indian Libraries (descriptinr. the Kampur 
Diwdn) ; AQRl 1911 , Babur’s Diwdn (t.e. the Rampur /liwan) ; ana So'ne versa 
of the Emperor Bibur (the Abushqa quotations). 

For Dr. E. D. Ross’ Reproduction and account of the Rampur JASB. 1910 . 

* “ After him (Ibrahim) was Babur King of Dihll, who owed his place to the 
Pathans,” writes the Afghan poet Khush-hal Khattak (Afghan Poets of the XVII 
century, C. E. Biddulph, p. 56 ). 

3 The translation only has.- been available (E. & D.'s H. of I., vol. I). 
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evil disposition, his craelty and , tyranny, with their fruit of 
discontent amoncst his Commanders and soldiery. 

b. Reception of Dildwar Khan in Kabul. 

Wedding festivities were in progress ^ when Dilawar Khan 
reached Kabul. He presented himself, at the Char-bagh may 
be inferred, and had word taken to Babur that an Afghan wa.s 
at his Gate with a petition. When admitted, he demeaned 
himself as a suppliant and proceeded to set forth the distress of 
Hindustan. Babur asked why he, whose family had so long 
eaten the salt of the Ludls, had so suddenly deserted them for 
himself. Dilawar answered that his family through 40 years had 
upheld the Ludi throne, but that Ibrahim maltreated Sikandar’s 
amirs, had killed 25 of them without cause, some by hanging, 
some burned alive, and that there was no hope of safety in him. 
Therefore, he said, he had been sent by many amirs to Babur 
whom they were ready to obey and for whose coir'ng they were 
on the anxious watch. 

c. Babur asks a sign. 

At the dawn of the day following the feast, Babur prayed in 
the garden for a sign of victory in Hindustan, asking that it 
should be a gift to hiniself of mango or betel, fruits of that land. 
It so happened that Daulat Khan had sent him, as a present, 
half-ripened mangoes preserved in honey ; when these were set 
before him, he accepted them as the sign, and from that time 
forth, says the chronicler, made preparation for a move on 
Hindustan. 

d. 'Alam Khan. 

Although ‘Alam Khan seems to have had some amount of 
support for his attempt against his nephew, events show he had 
none valid for his purpose. That he had not Daulat Khan’s, 
later occurrences make clear. Moreover he seems not to have 
been a man to win adherence or to be accepted as a trustworthy 
and sensible leader.® Dates are uncertain in the absence of 

' The maiiiage is said to h^e been Kamran’s (E. & D.’s tis.). 

’ Erskine calculated that ‘Alam Khan was now well over 70 years of age (H. of 
I. i, 421 n.). 
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Babur’s narrative, but it may have been in this year that ‘Alam 
Khan went in person to Kabul and there was promised help 
against IbrahTm. 

/?. Bir/A of Gul-badan. 

Either in this year or the next was bom Dil-dar’s third 
daughter Gul-badan, the later author of an Humdyun-ndma 
written at her nephew Akbar’s command in order to provide 
information for the Akbar-ndma. 

930 AH.— NOV. 10th 1523 TO OCT. 29th 1534 AD. 
a. Bdbur^s fourth expedition to Hindustdn. 

This expedition differs fr >m all earlier ones by its co-operation 
with Afghan malcontents against Ibrahim Liidi, and by having 
for its declared purpose direct attack on him through reinforce- 
ment of ‘Alam Khan. 

Exactly when the start from Kabul was made is not found 
•Stated ; the route taken after fording the Indus, was by the 
sub-montane road through the Kakar country ; the Jihlam and 
Chin-ab were crossed and a move was made to within lO miles 
of Labor. 

Labor was Daulat Khan’s head-quarters but he was not in it 
now ; he had fled for refuge to a colony of Biluchls, perhaps 
towards Multan, on the approach against him of an army of 
Ibrahim’s under Bihar Khan LiitB. A battle ensued between 
Babur and Bihl;,'- Khan ; the latter was defeated with great 
slaughter ; Babur'-s l/oops followed his fugitive men into Labor, 
plundered the town and burned some of the bazars. 

Four days were spent near I^or. then move south was made 
to_pibalpur which was stormed, plundered and put to the sword. 
The date of this capture is known from an incidental remark of 
Babur about chronograms (f. 325),. to be mid-Rabi‘U'l-awwal 
930 AH. {circa Jan. 22nd 1524 AD.)d From Dlb^pu' a start was 
made for Sihrind but before this could be reached news aTived 
which dictated return to Labor. 


. * A N. tn. H. Beyetidge, i, 239. 
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b. The cause of return. 

Daulat Khan’s action is the obvious cause of the retireme 
He and his sons had not joined Babur until the latter v 
at Dibalpur ; he was not restored to his former place in char 
of the important Labor, but was given Jalandh^ and Sultanp 
a town of his own foundation. Th s angered him extreme 
but he seems to have concealed his feelings for the time and 
have given Babur counsel as if he were content. His .son Dilaw 
however, represented to Babur that his father’s advice w 
treacherous ; it concerned a move to Multan, from which pla 
Daulat Khan may have come up to D ibalpu r and connect 
with which at this time, something is recorded of co-operatii 
by Babur and Shah Hasan Arghiin. But the incident is n 
yet found clearly described by a source. Dilawar Khan to 
Babur that his father's object was to divide and thus weaki 
the invading force, and as this would have been the result 
taking Daulat Khan’s advice, Babur arrested him and Apaq ( 
suspicion of treacherous intent. They were soon released, ar 
,, Sultanpur was given them, but they fled to the hills, there 
await a chance to swoop on the Panj-ab. Daulat Khar 
hostility and his non-fulfilment of his engagement with Bab 
placing danger in the rear of an eastward advance, the Panj-s 
was garrisoned by Babur’s own followers and he himself wei 
back to Kabul. 

It is evident from what followed that Daulat Khan eommande 
much strength in the Panj-ab ; evident also that somethir 
counselled delay in the attack on Ibrahim, perhaps closer cohesic 
in favour of ‘Alam Khan, certainly removal of the menace i 
Daulat Khan in the rear ; there may have been news alreac 
of the approach of the Auzbegs on Balkh which took Babi 
next year across Hindu-kush. 

, \/ 

c. The Panj-ab garrison. 

The expedition had extended Babur’s command considerabl; 
notably by obtaining pbssession of Labo r. He now posted i 
it Mir ‘Abdu’l-‘azTz his Master of the Horse ; in Dibalpur I 
posted, with ‘Alam Khan, Baba Qashqa Mughul ; in Slalko 
Khusrau Kukuldash, in Kalanur , Muhammad ‘Ali Tajik. 
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d. Two deaths. 

This )rear, on Rajab 19th (May 23rd) died Ishia*il Safdwi^t 
the age of 38, broken by defeat from Sui^n Salim of Rdm.* 
He was succeeded by his son Tahmasp, a child of ten. 

This year may be that of the death of Shah Shuja' Arghun^ 
on Sha‘ban 22nd (July i8th), the last grief of his burden being 
the death of his foster-brother Fazil concerning which, as well 
as Shah Beg’s own death, Mir Ma'sum’s account is worthy of 
Tull reproduction. Shah Beg was succeeded in Sind by his son 
Hasan, who read the khutba for Babur and drew closer links 
with Babur’s circle by marrj'ing, either this year or the next. 
Khalifa’s daughter Giil-barg, with whom betrothal had been 
made during Hasan’; fi.sit to Babur in Kabul. Moreover 
Khalifa’s .son Muhibb-i-‘ali married Nahid the daughter of Qasim 
Kukuldash and Mah-chuchuk Arghtin (f. zi^b). These alliances 
were made, .says Ma'sOm, to strengthen Hasan’s position at 
Babur’s Court. 

e. A garden detail. 

In this 3'ear and presumably on his return from the Panj-Sb, 
Babur, as he him.self chronicles (f. 132), had plantains (bananas) 
broi^ht from Hindustan for the Bagh-i-wafa at Adinapur. 

931 AH. —OCT. 29th 1524 to OCT. 18th 1625 AD. 
a. Daulat Khan. 

Daulat Khan’s power in the Panj-ab is shewn by what he 
effected after di.spossessed of Labor. On Babur’s return to Kabul, 
be came dowm from the hills wdth a small body of his immediate 
follow'ers, seized his son Dilaw^ar, too k Sultanpur , gathered a large 
force and defeated ‘Alam Khan in Dibalpur. He detached 5000 
men against Sialkot but Babur’s b^s of Lahor attacked and 
overcame them. Ibrahim sent an army to reconquer the Pani-ab ; 

• TTie fdOcmiiig old English reference to Isnw'il’s appearance may be as 

faimd in a comer somewbi^ oal-of-the-way from Oriental matters. In his essay on 
beamy Lord Bacon writes when arguing against the theory that lieanty is usnally not 
assodated with higbmindedness, “ But this holds not alwaj’s ; for Augnstus Csesar, 
Tjtns Vespaaanns, Philip le Bel cf France, Eda’ard the Fourth of England, Alcibiades 
of Athens, Isma'ii the Sophy (Sa&wi) of Persia, were all higli and great spirits, and 
yet die most beautiful men of their times.” 

. ^ CL JM. 936 AH. for discnssioo of the jeaz of death. 
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Daulat Khan, profiting by its dissensions and discontents, won 
over a part to himself and saw the rest break up. 

b. ‘Alaut Khan. 

From his reverse at Dibalpur, ‘Alam Khan fled straight to 
Kabul. The further help he asked was promised under the 
condition that while he should take Ibrahim’s place on the throne 
of Dihll, Babur in full suzerainty should hold Labor and all to 
the west of it. This arranged, ‘Alam Khan was furnished with 
a body of troops, given a royal letter to the Labor begs-ordering 
them to assist him, and started off, Babur promising to follow 
swiftly. 

‘Alam Khan’s subsequent proceedings are told by Babur in 
the annals of 932 ah. (iS^S ad.) at the time he received details 
about them (f. 255^). 

c. Babur called to Balkh. 

All we nave yet found about this affair is what Babur says in 
explanation of his failure to follow ‘Alam Khan as promised 
(f. 256), namely, that he had to go to Balkh because all the 
Auzbeg Sultans and Khans had laid siege to it. Light on the 
affair may come from some Persian or Auzbeg chronicle ; Babur’s 
arrival raised the siege ; and risk must have been removed, for 
Babur returned to Kabul in time to set out for his fifth and last 
expedition to Hindustan on the first day of the second month 
of next year (932 AH. 1525). A considerable body of troops 
was in Badakhshan with Humayun ; their non-arrival next year 
delaying his father’s progress, brought blame on himself. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF BABUR 


SECTION III. HINDUSTAN 

932 AH.— OCT. 18th 1525 to OCT. 8th 1526 AD.' 

(rt. Fifth expedition into Hindustan.) ! ■■ ' 

{_Nov. 17th) On Friday the 1st of the month of Safar at the 
date 932, the Sun being in the Sign of the Archer, we set out 
for Hindflstan, crossed the small rise of Yak-langa, and disi 
mounted in the meadow to the west of the water of Dih-i-ya‘qub.“ 
‘Abdu’l-maluk the armourer came into this camp ; he had gone 
seven or eight months earlier as- my envoy to Sultan Sa'id Khan 
(in KSslighar), and now brought one of the Khan’s men, styled 
Yang! Beg (new beg) Kukuldash who conveyed letters, and 


‘ Elph. MS. f. Z054; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 199# omits tlie year’s events on the 
ground that Shaikh Zain has translated them; 1 . 0 . 217 f. 174; Mems. p. 290; 
Kehr’s Codex p. 1084. 

A considerable amount of reliable textual material for revising the Hindustw 
section of the English translation of the Babtir-nama is wanting through loss of pages 
from the Elphinstone Codex ; in one instance no less than an equivalent of 36 folios 
of the Haidarabad Codex are missing (f. 356 ct ny.), but to set against thi^loss there 
is the valuable per contra that Rehr’s manuscript throughout the section becomes of 
substantial value, losing its I’ersified character and approximating closely to the true 
text of the Elphinstone and Haidarabad Codices. Collateral help in revision is given 
by the works specified (in loco p. 428) as serving to till the gap existing in Bahur’.s 
narrative previous to 932 AH. and this notably by those described by Elliot and 
Dowson. Of these last, special help in supplementary details is given for 93* AH. and 
part of 933 AH. by Shaikh Zain [A'Aaaf^J’s fabagat-i-bSburi, which is a highly 
rhetorical paraphrase of Babur’s narrative, requiring familiarity with ornate Persian 
to understand. Eor all my references to it, 1 am indebted to my husband. It m.ay 
be mentioned as an interesting circumstance that the B.M. possesses in Or. 1999 a copy 
of this work which was transcribed in 998 ah. by one of Khwand-amir’s grandsons 
and, judging from its date, presumably for Abu’i-&fl’s use in the Abbar-nStna. 

Like part of the Kabul section, the Hindu.stan onc,is/in diary-form, but it is still 
more heavily surcharged with matter entered at a date later than the diary. B depicts 
from the style of the preceding diary by an occasional lapse into courtly phrase and' 
by exchange of some TurkI words for Arabic and Persian one*, doubtless found 
current in Hind, e.g. fauj, dira, manzil, khail-hhana. 

^ This is the Logar affluent of the Baran-water fKabuI-river). Masson describes 
this haltingplace (iii, 174). 
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small presents, and verbal messages * from the Khanlms and the 
Khan* 

{Nov. i 8 th to 2ist) After staying two days in that camp for 
the convenience of the army , 3 we marched on, halted one night,^ 
and next dismounted at Badam-chashma. There we ate a con- 
fection {ma'jun). 

{Nov. 22nd) On Wednesday (Safar 6 th), when we had dis- 
mounted at Barik-ab, the younger brethren of Nur Beg — he 
himself remaining in Hindustan — brought gold ashrafts and 
tankas 5 to the value of 20,000 shdhrukhis, sent from the Labor 
revenues by Khwaja Husain. The greater part of these moneys 
was despatched by Mulla Ahmad, one of the chief men of Balkh, 
for the benefit of Balkh.*^ 

{Nov. 2.f.th) On Friday the Sth of the month (Safar), after 
dismounting at Gandamak , I had a violent discharge ; ^ by 
God’s mercy, it passed off easily. 

' muhxiqgar saughSt u bilak or tllak. A small verbal poiirt arises about bll&k (or 
tilik). Sllsk is said by Quatremire to mean a gift (N. et E. xiv, 119 n.) but here 
muhaqgar saughSt expresses gift. Another meaning can be assigned to bilik here, 
[one had also by lilak,) viz. that of word-of-mouth news or communication, sometimes 
supplementing written communication, pos.'iibly secret instructions, possibly small 
domestic details. In bilsk, a gift, the root may be bit, the act of knowing, in tUak 
it is til, the act of speaking [whence til, the tongue, and tit tiitm&k, to get news]. 
In the sentence noted, cither word would suit for a verbal communication. Returning 
to bi/ak as a gift, it may express the nuance of English token, the maker-known of 
friendship, affection and so-on. This differentiates bilak from saughat, used in its 
frequent sense of ceremonial and diplomatic presents of value and importance. 

= With Sa'id at this time were two Khaims Sul.fan-nigar and Daulat-sultan who 
were Babur’s maternal-aunts. Erskine suggested Khub-nigar, but she had died in 
907 AH. (f. 96). 

3 Humayun’s non-arrival would be the main cause of delay. Apparently he should 
have joined before the Kabul force left that town. 

The halt would be at But-kbak, the last station before the Adinapur road takes 
to the hills. 

5 Discussing the value of coins mentioned by Babur, Erskine says in his History of 
India (vol. i, Appendix E.) which was published in 1854 AD. that he had come to 
think his estimates of the value of the coins was set too low in the Memoirs {publi.shed 
in 1826 AD.). This sum of 20,000 shahrukhis he put at £,\rxio. Cf. E. Thomas* 
Pathan Kings of Dikii and Jiesources of the Mughal Empire. 

^ One of Masson’s interesting details seems to fit the next stage of Babur’s march 
(iii, 179). It is that after leaving Bbt-khak, the road passes what in the thirties of 
the iqtb Century, was locally known as Babur Pad^ah’s Stone-heap (cairn) and 
believed piled in obedience to Babur’s order that each man in hik army should drop 
a stone on it in passing. No time for raising such a monument could be fitter than 
that of the fifth expedition into Hindustw when a climax of opportunity allowed 
hope of success. 

t rezandc.lik. This Erskine translates, both here and on ff. 253, 254, by defluxion, 
but de Courteille by rhume de cerveau. Shaikh Zain supports de Courteille by 
writing, not rezattddlii, but nusla, catarrh, De Courteille, in illustratioA of his 
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{Nov. 2Sth) On Saturday we dismounted in the Bagh-i-wafa. 
We delayed there a few days, waiting for Humayun. and the 
army from that side.^ More than once in this history the bounds 
and extent, charm and delight of that garden have been described ; 
it is most beautifully placed ; who sees it with the buyer’s eye 
will know the sort of place it is. During the»short time we 
were there, most people drank on drinking-days® and took 
their morning ; on non-drinking days there were parties for 
majun. 

I wrote harsh .letters to Humayun, lecturing him severely 
because of his long delay beyond the time fixed for him to 
join me .3 

{Dec. jrd) On Sunday the 17th of Safar, after the morning 
had been taken, Humayun arrived. I spoke very severely to 
him at once. Khwaja Kalan also arrived to-day, coming up 
from Ghazni. We marched in the evening of that same Sunday, 
and dismounted in a new garden between Sultanpur and Khwaja 
J^stam. 

{Dec. 6 th) Marching on Wednesday (Safar 20th), we got on 
a raft, and, drinking as we went reached Qush-gumbaz ,4 there 
landed and joined the camp. 


reading of the word, quotes Burnes’ account of an affection common in the Panj-ab 
and there called nusla, which is a running at the nostrils, that wastes the brain and 
stamina of the body and ends fatally ^Travels in Bukhara ed. 1839, ii, 41). 

‘ Tramontana, north of Hindu-kush. 

” Shaikh Zaih says that the drinking days were Saturday, aunday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

* The Elph. Codex (f. 2oSi) contains the following note of Humayun’s about his 
delay; it has been expunged from the text but is still fairly legible : — “The time 
fixed was after ‘Ashura (loth Muharrara, a voluntary fast) ; although we arrived after 
the next-following loth (‘ashiir, i.e. of Safar), the delay had been necessary. T!ie 
purpose of the letters (Babur’s) was to get information ; (in reply) it was repre- 
sented that the equipment of the army of Badakhshan caused delay. If this slave 
(Humayun), trusting to his [father’s] kindness, caused further delay, he has been 
sorry.” 

Bibar’s march from the Bagh-i-wafa was delayed about a month ; Humayun started 
late from Badakhshan ; his force may have needed some stay in Kabul for completion 
of equipment ; his personal share of blame for which he counted on his father's 
forgiveness, is likely to have been connected with his mother’s presence in Kabul. 

Humayun’s note is quoted in Turk! by one MS. of the Persian text (B.M. W.-i-B. 
16,623 f- 128); and from certain indiaitions in Muhammad Shirazi’s lithograph 
(p. 163), appears to be in his archetype the Udaipur Codex ; but it is not with all 
MSS. of the Persian text e.g. not with I.O. 217 and 218. A portion of it is in Kehr’s 
MS. (p. 1086) 

♦ Bird’s-dome [f. 1454, n.] or The pair [qish) of domes. , 
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{Dec. 7tli) Starting off the camp at dawn, we ourselves went on 
a raft, and there ate confection (jna'jun). Our encamping-ground 
w'as always Qiriq-ariq, but not a.sign or trace of the camp could 
t be seen when we got opposite it, nor anj’- appearance of our 
horses. Thought I, “ Garm-chashma (Hot-spring) is close by ; 
they may have dismounted there.” So saying, we went on from 
Olriq-ariq. By the time we reached Garm-chashma, the very 
day was late** \\*e did not stop there, but going on in its 
lateness {kichlsi), had the raft tied up somewhere, and slept 
awhile. 

{Dec. 8th) At day -break we landed at Yada-bir where, as the 
da\' wore on, the army-folks began to come in. The camp must 
have been at QirTq-arTq, but out of our sight. 

There were several verse-makers on the raft, such as Shaikh 
Abu’l-wajd,'* Shaikh Zain, Mulla 'All-jan, Tardi Beg Khdksdr 
and others. In this company was quoted the following couplet 
of Muhammad Salih : — 3 

(Persian) With thee, arch coquette, for a sweetheart, what can man do ? 

With another than thou where thou art, what can man do ? 

Said I, “Compose on these lines”;* whereupon those given to 
versifying, did so. As jokes were always being made at the 
expense of Mulla ‘All-jan, this couplet came off-hand into my 
head : — 

(Persian) With one all bewildered as thou, what can man do? 

, what can man do ? ^ 


■ n'Rn thud tick biiluh aldT ; a little joke perhaps at the lateness both of the day 
and the army. 

- Shaikh 21ain’.s maternal-uncle. 

3 Shaikh Zains useful detail that this man’s pen-name was Shaiaf distinguishes 
him from Muhammad Salih the author of the ShaiiSni-nama. 

i;o5ha, angle (r/. goska-i-kiir, limits of work). Parodies were to be made, having 
the same metre, rhyme, and refrain as the model couplet. 

^ I am unable to attach sense to Babur’s second line; what is wanted is an Qlastra- 
tion of two incompatible things. Babur's reflections [rnfm] condemned his verse. 
Shaikh Zain describes the whole episode of the verse-making on the raft, and goes 
on with, “He (Babur) e-scised this choice coufflet from the pages of bis Acts 
( Id'izqi ‘(T/) with the knife of censure, and scmtch^ it out from the tablets of his noble 
heart with the finger-nails of repentance. ' 1 shall now give an account of this spiritual 
matter” (i.e. the repentance), “by presenting the, recantations of his Solomon-like 
Majesty in his very own words, which are weightier than any from the lips of 
Ae-sop.” Shaikh i^in next quotes the Turk! passage here translated in A Mention 
qJ the .Muhin. 
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(jb. Mention of the MubinS) 

From time to time before it whatever came into my head, 
of good or bad, grave or jest, used to be strung into verse and 
written down, however empty and harsh the verse might be, but 
while I was composing the Mubin, this thought pierced through 
my dull wits and made way into my troubled heart, “ A pity it l 
will be if the tongue which has treasure of utterances so lofty as 
these are, waste itself again on low words ; sad will it be if again 
vile imaginings find way into the mind that has made exposition 
of these sublime realities.” ^ Since that time I had refrained 
from satirical and jesting ver.se; I was repentant {t<iib') \ but these 
matters were totally out of mind and remembrance when I made 
that couplet (on Mulla ‘Ali-jan).-* A few days later in Bigram 
when I had fever and discharge, followed by cough, and I began 
to spit blood each time I coughed, I knew whence my reproof 
came ; I knew what act of mine had brought this affliction on me. 

“Whoever shall violate his oath, will violate it to the hurt 
of his own soul ; but whoever shall perform that which he hath 
covenanted with God, to that man surely will He give great 
reward” (Qordn cap. 48 v. 10). 

( Turit) What is it I do with thee, ah ! my tongue ? 

My entrails bleed as a reckoning for thee. 

Good once s as thy words were, has followed this Terse 
Jesting, empty,*" ob.scene, has followed a lie. 

If thou say, “ Burn will I not ! ” by keeping this vow 
Thou turnesit thy rein from this field of strife. ’’ 

^ 

' The Mubin [g.v. Index) is mentioned again and quoted on f. 3 ^ 14 . In both 
places its name escaped the notice of Erskine and de Courteille, who here took it for 
min, I, and on f. 3514 omitted it, matters of which the obvious cause is that both 
translators were less familiar with the poem than it is now easy to be. There is 
amplest textual warrant for reading Mubin in both the places indicated above ; its 
reinstatement gives to the English and French translations what they have needed, 
namely, the clinch of a definite stimulus and date of repentance, which was the 
influence of the Mubin in 928 a K. (1521— 2 ad.). The whole passage about the 
peccant verse and its fruit of contrition should be read with others that express the same 
regret for broken law and may all have been added to the diary at the same time, 
probably in 935 ah. (1529 ad. ). They will be found grouped in the Index s.n. Babur. 

^ mundin burun, by which I understand, as the grammatical construction will 
warrant, btfare writing the Mubin. To read the words as referring to the peccant 
verse, is to take the clinch ofiF the whole passage. 

3 i.e. of the Qordn on which the Mubin is based. 

3 Dropping down-stream, with wine and good company, he entirely forgot his good 
resolutions. 

3 This appears to refer to the good thoughts embodied in the Mubin. 

This appears to contrast with the “ sublime realities ” of the Qordn. 

. ^ In view of the interest of the passage, and becau.se this verse is not in the Rampur 
Dlwdn, as are many contained in the Hindustan section, the Turk! original is 
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“O Lord! we have dealt unjustly with our own souls; if 
Thou forgive us not, and be not merciful unto us, we shall surely 
be of those that perish" ‘ {Qordn cap. 7 v. 22). 

Taking anew the place of the penitent pleading for pardon, 
I gave my mind rest® from such empty thinking and such 
unlawful occupation. I Broke my pen. Made by that Court, 
such reproof of sinful slaves is for their felicity ; happy are the 
highest and the slave when such reproof bring.s warning and its 
profitable fruit. 

{c. Narrative resumed^) 

(Dec. 8th continued) Marching on that evening, we dismounted 
at ‘Ali-masjid. The ground here being very confined, I always 
used to dismount on a rise overlooking the camp in the valley- 
bottoin .3 The ca m_p-fi res made a wonderful illumination there 
at night ; assuredly it was because of this that there had always 
been drinking there, and was so now. 

(Dec. 9th and loth) To-day I rode out before dawn ; I preferred 
a confection (vidjiin)'^ and also kept this day a fast. VVe 
dismounted near BigrSm (Pesh^warj ; and next morning, the 
camp remaining on that same ground, rode to Karg-awl.s Wp 
crossed the Siyah-ab in front of Bigram, and formed our hunting- 
circle looking down-stream. After a little, a person brought 

quoted. My translation differs from those of Mr. Krskine and M. de Courteille ; all 
three are tentative of a somewhat difficult verse. 

Ni gita nun shun,!; bila al Hi i 
Jihatin" din mining aichim gan dur. 

Nicha yakhshi disang bu hazl alia i/ii'r 
Bin -si fa/iash ft biri yalghan dfir. 

Gar disang kitima min, bn jazm bila 
Jalan'ingni bii ‘arsa din yan dftr. 

' The Qoran puts these sayings into the mouths of Adam and Eve. 

® Hai. MS. tindurub-, Ilminsky, p. yty, ySminrnb •, W.-i-E. I.O. 217, f. I 75 > 
sard sakhta. 

3 Of ‘Ali-masjid the .Setond Afghan IVar (official account) has a picture which 
might be taken from Babur’s camp. 

* Shaikh Zain’s list of the drinking-days (f. 252 note) explains why sometimes 
Babur says he preferred ma'jUn. In the instances I have noticed, he does this 
on a drinking-day ; the preference will be therefore for a confection over wine. 
December 9th was a Saturday and drinking-day; on it he .mentions the preference; 
Tuesday Nov. 21st was a drinking day, and he states that he ate ma'jiin. 

^ presumably the karg-khana of f. 222#, rhinoceros-home in both places. A similar 
name applies to a tract in the Rawalpindi District, — Babur-khana, Tiger-home, which 
is linked to the tradition of Buddha’s self-sacrifice to appease the hunger of seven 
tiger-cubs. [In this Babur-khana is the town Kacha-kot from which Babur always 
names the river Uuu.] 
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word that there was a rhino in a bit of jungle near Blgram, and 
that people had been str.r' ;ned near-about it. We betook our- 
selves, loose rein, to the place, formed a ring round the jungle, 
made a noise, and brought the'rhino out, when it took its way 
across the plain. Humayun and those come with him from that 
side (Tramontana), who had never seen one before, were much 
entertained. It was pursued for two miles ; man^^ arrows were 
shot at it ; it was brought down without having made a good 
set at man or horse. Two others were killed. I had often 
wondered how a rhino and an elephant would behave if brought 
face to face ; this time one came out right in front of some 
elephants the mahauts were bringing along ; it did not face them 
when the mahauts drove them towards it, but got off in another 
direction. 

{tl. Preparations for ferrying the Indus}') 

On the day we. were in Blgram, several of the begs and 
household were appointed, with pay-masters and dlwans, si.^ or 
seven being put in command, to take charge of the boats at the 
Nil-a b cro ssing, to make a list of all who were with the arm)', 
name by name, and to count them up. 

That evening I had fever and discharge “ which led on to 
cough and every time I coughed, I spat blood. Anxiety was 
great but, by God's mercy, it passed off in two or three days. 

{Dec. nth) It rained when we left Blgram ; we dismounted 
on the Kabul-water. 

{e. News from Lahor.) 

News came that Daulat Khan 3 and (Apaq) Ghazi Khan, 
having collected an army of from 20 to 30,000, had taken 
Kjl ^ur, an d int-pivjpH rn movp on T.almi -. At once Mumin-i-‘al T 
the comipissai )' was sent galloping off to say, “ We are advancing 
march by march ; * do not fight till we arrive.” 

' This is tlie Rrst time on an outward march that Uaour has crossed the Indus hy 
boat ; hitlierto he has used the ford aljove Attock, once however specifying that men 
on foot'were put over on rafts. 

=■ f. 253- 

3 In my Translator’s Note (p. 42S), attention was drawn to the circumstance that 
Babur always writes Daulat Khan Ynsttf-kluiil, and not Daulat Khan'/.r?<S'. In doing 
this, he uses the family- or clan-name instead of the tribal one, Liidi. 

* i.e. day by day- 
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{J)u. i^-th) With two night-halts on the way, we reached the 
water of Sind (Indus), and there dismounted on Thursday the 
28th (of Safar). 

(/ Ferrying the Indus.) 

^ {Dec. i 6 th) On Saturday the 1st of the first Rabl‘, we crossed 
the Sind-water, crossed the water of Kacha-kot (Haru), and 
dismounted on the bank of the river.' The begs, pay-masters 
and dlwans who had been put in charge of the boats, reported 
that the number of those come with the army, great and small, 
good and bad, retainer and non-retainer, was written down as 
12,000. 

{g. The eastward march.) 

The rainfall had been somewhat scant in the plains, but 
i, seemed to have been good in the cultivated lands along the 
hill-skirts ; for these reasons we took the road for Slalkot along 
the skirt-hills. Opposite Hati Kakar's country ® we came upon 
a torrent 3 the waters of which were standing in pools. Those 
pools were all frozen over. The iceJKas not yerj' thick, as thick 
ag the^hand-may^ be. Such ice is unusual in Hindustan ; not 
a sigi^or tr ace o f_anv was seen i n the years we ’vvere' (rtr^/Z:t)-irr' 
the countiy.^ 

We had made five marches from the Sind-water ' after the 
sixth {Dec. 22nd — Rabl‘ I. 7th) we dismounted on a torrent 
in the camping-ground {jfirt) of the Buglals 5 below Balnath 
Jogi’s hill which connects with the Hill of Jud. 

' darya, which Babur’s precise use of words e.^. of darya, riid, and su, allows to 
apply here to the Indus only. 

= Presumably this was near Parhala, which stands, where, the Siilian river quits the 
hills, at the eastern entrance of a wild and rocky gorge a mile in length. It will have 
been up this gorge that Babur approached Parhala in 925 ah. (Rawalpindi Gazetteer 
p. II). 

3 i.e. here, bed of a mountain-stream. 

( The Elphinstone Codes here preserves the following note, the authorship of 
which is attested by the scribe’s remark that it is copied from the handwriting of 
. Humayun Padshah : — As my honoured father writes, we did not know until we 
occupied Hindustan (932 AH.), but afterwards did know, that ice does form here and 
there if there come a colder year. This was markedly so in the year I conquered 
Gujrat (942 AH.-1535 ad.)' when it was so cold for two or three days between 
Bhulpur and Gualiar that the waters were frozen over a hand’s thickness. 

5 This is a Kakar (Gakkhar) clan, known also as Batagowah, of which the location * 
in Jahangir Padshah’s time was from Kohtas to Hatya, i.e. about where Babur 
encamped [Memoirs of Jahangir, Rogers and Beveridge, p. 97; E. and D. vi, 309 ; 
Provincial Gazetteers of Rawalpindi and Jihlam, p. 64 and p. 97 respectively). 
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{_Dec. 23rd) In order to let people get provisions, we stayed 
the next day in that camp. ^Araq was drunk on that day. 
Mulla Muh. Parghari told many stories ; never had he been so 
talkative. Mulla Shams himself was very riotous ; once he 
began, he did not finish till night. 

The slaves and servants, good and bad, who had gone out 
after provisions, went further than this and heedlessly scattered 
over jungle and plain, hill and broken ground. Owing to this, 
a few were overcome ; Kichkina tunqitdr died there. 

{Dec. sqt/i) Marching on, we crossed the Bihat-water at a ford 
below Jilam (Jlhlam^and there dismounted. Walt QtzU{Rvi{as) 
came there to see me. He was the Slalkot reserve, and held 
the parganas of Bimruki and Akriada. Thinking about Slalkot, 
I took toward.s him the position of censure and reproach. He 
excused himself, saying “ I had come to my pargana before 
Khusrau Kukuldash left Slalkot ; he did not even send me 
word.” After listening to his excu.se, I said, “ Since thou hast 
paid no attention to Slalkot, why didst thou not join the begs 
in Labor ? ” He was convicted, but as work was at hand, I did 
not trouble about his fault. 

(//. Scouts sent with orders to Ldhor.s 

{Dec. 25tti) Sayyid Tufan and Sayyid Lachin were sent 
galloping off, each with a pair-horse,® to say in Labor, “ Do 
not join battle; meet us at Slalkot or Parsrur” (mod. Pasrur). 
It was in everyone’s mouth that Ghazi Khan had collected 30 
to 40,000 men, that Daulat Khan, old as he was, had girt two 
swords to his waist, and that they were resolved to fight. 
Thought I, “ T he proverb says th at ten friends are better than 
nine ; do you not make a mistake : when the Labor begs have 
joined you, fight there and then ! ” 

{Dec. 26th and.zytli) After starting off the two men to the 
begs, we moved forward, halted one night, and next dismounted 
on the bank of the Chin-ab (Chan-ab). 

' antS/i auliib, a reference perhaps to going ont beyond the cor. . .'ands, perhaps to 
attempt for more than provisions. 

’ qush-at, a led horse to ride in change. 
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As Buhlulpur was khalsa^ we left the road to visit it. Its 
fort is situated above a deep ravine, on the bank of the Chin-ab. 
It pleased us much. VVe thought of bringing Slalkot to it. 
Please God ! the chance coming, it shall be done straightway ! 
From Buhlulpur we went to camp by boat. 

(/. Jats and Gujiirs.’^) 

{Dec. 2gtJi) On Friday the 14th of the first Rabl' we dis- 
mounted at_Sl^ot. If one go into Hindustan the Jats and 
Gujurs always pour down in countless hordes from hill and plain 
for loot in bullock and buffalo. These ill-omened peoples are 
just senseless oppressors ! Formerly their doings did not concern 
us much because the country was an enemy’s, but they began 
the same senseless work after we had taken it. When we 
reached Slalkot, they fell in tumult-on poor and needy folks who 
were coming out of the town to dur camp, and stripped them 
bare. I had the silly thieves sought for, and ordered two or 
three of them cut to pieces. 

From Slalkot Nur Beg’s brotlier Shaham also was made to 
gallop off to the begs in Labor to say, “ Make sure where the 
enemy is ; find out from some well-informed person where he 
may be met, and send us word. 

A trader, coming into this camp, represented that ‘Alam Khan 
had let SI. Ibrahim defeat him. 


' .According lo Shaikh Zain it was in this year that Babur made Buhlulpur a royal 
domain (B. M. Add. 26,202 f. 16), but this does not agree with Babur’s explanation 
that he visited the place because it was khalia. Its name suggests that it had belonged 
to Buhlid Lftdi ; Babur may have taken it in 930 All. when he captured Slalkot. It 
never received the population of Sialkot, as Babur had planned it should do because 
pond-water was drunk in the latter town and was a source of disease. The words in 
which Babur describes its .situation are those he uses of Akhsi (f. 4/i) ; not improbably 
a resemblance inclined his liking towards Buhlfilpiir. (It may be noted that this 
Buhlulpur is mentioned in the Ayin-i-akbari and marked on large maps, but is not 
found in the G. of I. 1907. ) 

‘ Both names are thus spelled in the Babur-nSma. In view of the inclination of 
Turki to long vowels, Babur's short one in Jat may be worth consideration since 
modern usage of Jat and Jat varies. Mr. Crooke writes the full vowel, and mentions 
that Jats are Hindus, Sikhs, and Muhammadans ( Tribes and Castes of the North- 
western I'rovinces and Oitde, iii, 38). On this point and on the orthography of the 
name, Erskine’s note [Memiirs p. 294) is as follows : “ The Jets or Jats are the 
Muhammadan peasantry of fhe Panj-ab, the bank of the Indus, Siwistan ete. and 
must not be confounded with the Jats, a powerful Hindu tribe to the west of the 
Jamna, about Agra etc. and which occupies a subordinate position in the country of 
the Rajputs.” 
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Cy. 'Alam Khan's action and failure^) 

Here are the particulars : — ‘Alam Khan, after taking leave of 
me (in Kabul, 93 IAH.), went off in that heat by double marches, 
regardless of those with him.® As at the time I gave him leave 
to go, all the Auzbeg khans and sultans had laid siege to Balkh, 
I rode for Balkh as soon as I had given him his leave. On his 
reaching Labor, he insisted to the begs, “ You reinforce me ; the 
Padshah said so ; march along with me ; let us get (Apaq) 
GhazI Khan to join us ; let us move on Dihll and Agra.” Said 
they, “ Trusting to what, will you join GhazI Khan ? Moreove^^ 
the royal orders to us were, ‘If at any time GhazI Khan has 
sent his younger brother HajI Khan with his son to Court, join 
him ; or do so, if he has sent them, by way of pledge, to Labor ; 
if he has done neither, do not join him.’ You yourself only 
yesterday fought him and let him beat you ! Trusting to what, 
will you join him now? Besides all this, it is not for your 
advantage to join him ! ” Having said what-not of this sort, 
they refused ‘Alam Khan. He did not fall in with their views, 
but sent his son Sher Khan to speak with Daulat Khan and 
with GhazI Khan, and afterwards all saw one another. 

‘Alam Khan took with him Dilawar Khan, who had come 
into Labor two or three months earlier after his escape from 
prison ; he took also Mahmud Khan (son of) Khan-i-jahan,3 to 


' The following section contains a later- addition to the diary summarizing the 
action of ‘Alam Khan before and after llabur heard of the defeat from the trader he 
mentions. It refutes an opinion found here .and there in European writings that 
Babur used and threw over ‘Alam Khan. It and Babur’s further narrative shew that 
‘Alam Khan had little valid backing in Hindustan, that he contributed nothing to 
Babur’s success, and that no abstention by B.abur from attack on Ibrahim would have 
set ‘.\lam Khan on the throne of Dihll. It and other records, Babur’s and those of 
Afghan chroniclers, allow it to be said that if ‘Alam Khan had been strong enough to 
accomplish his share of the compact that he should take and should rule Dihli, Babur 
would have kept to his share, namely, would have_ maintained supremacy in the 
Panj-ab. He advanced against Ibrahim only when ‘.Alam Khan had totally foiled in 
arms and in securing adherence. 

- This objurgation on over-rapid marching looks like the echo of complaint made 
to Babur by men of his own whom he had given to ‘Alam Khan in Kabul. 

3 Mahmud h’mself may have inherited his father’s title Khan-i-jahan but a little 
further on he is specihcally mentioned as the son of Khan-i-jahan, presumajrly because 
his father had been a more notable man than he was. Of his tribe it may be noted 
that the Haidarabad MS. uniformly writes Kuhani and not Luhani as is usual in 
European writings, and that it docs so even when, as on f. 1491^, the word is applied 
to a trader. Concerning the tribe, family, or caste vide G. of 1. s.n, Lohanas and 
Crooke l.c. s.n. Palhan, park. si. 
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whom a pargana in the Labor district had been given. They 
seem to have left matters at this: — Daulat Khan with Ghazi 
Khan was to take all the begs posted in Hindustan to himself, 
indeed he v'as to take everything on that side ; ' while ‘Alam 
Khan was to take Dilawar Khan and HajI Khan and, reinforced 
by them, was to capture Dihll and Agra. Ismail Jilwdni and 
other amirs came and saw ‘Alam Khan ; all then betook 
themselves, march by march, straight for DihlT. Near Indri 
came also Sulaiman Shaikh-zada.' Their total touched 30 to 
40,000 men. 

They laid siege to Dihll but could neither take it by assault 
nor do hurt to the garrison.^ When SI. Ibrahim heard of their 
assembly, he got an army to horse against them ; when they 
heard of his approach, they rose from before the place and 
moved to meet him. They had left matters at this : — “ If we 
attack by day-light, the Afghans will not desert (to us), for the 
sake of their reputations with one another ; but if we attack at 
night when one man cannot see another, each man will obey 
his own orders.” Twice over they started at fall of day from 
a distance of 12 miles (6 kuroJis), and, unable to bring matters 
to a point, neither advanced nor retired, but just sat on horseback 
for two or three watches. On a third occasion they delivered 
an attack when one watch of night remained — their purpose 
seeming to be the burning of tents and huts ! They went ; they 
set fire from every end ; they- made a disturbance. Jalal Khan 
Jig-hat came with other amirs and saw ‘Alam Khan. 

SI. Ibrahim did not bestir him.self till shoot of dawn from 
where he was with a few of his own family ^ within his own 
enclosure (sardcha). Meantime ‘Alam Khan’s people were busy 
with plunder and booty. Seeing the smallness of their number, 
SI. Ibrahim’s people moved out against them in rather small 

“ i.e. west of Dihll territory, the Panj-ab. 

“ He was of the Farmul family of which Babur says (f. I 39 i) that it was in high 
favour in Hindustan under the Afghans and of which the author of the Wagi'at-i- 
mushtaqi says that it held half the lands of Dihll in jSgir (E. and D. iv, 547)- 

3 Presumably he could not cut off supplies. 

* The only word similar to this that I have found is one “ Jaghat ” said to mean 
serpent and to be the name of a Hindu sub-caste of Nats (Crooke, iv, 72 & 73)- ^ 
word here might be a nick-name. Babur writes it as two words. 

s khafd-khail, presumably members of the Sahu-khail (family) of the Ludi tribe of 
the Afghan race. 
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force with one elephant. ‘Alam Khan’s party, not able to make 
stand against the elephant, ran away. He in his flight crossed 
over into the Mlan-du-ab and crossed back agiin when he 
reached the Panipat neighbourhood. In Indri he contrived on 
some pretext to get 4 /aks from Mian Sulaiman.' He was 
deserted by Isma'il Jilwant, by Biban ® and by his own oldest 
son Jalal, who all withdrew into the Mian-du-ab ; and he had 
been deserted just before the fighting, by part of his troops, 
namely, by Darya Khan {Nuhdni)'s son Saif Khan, by Khan-i- 
jahan {NiUtdnt)'^ son Mahmud Khan, and by Shaikh Jamal 
Farmuli. When he was passing through Sihrind with Dilawar 
Khan, he heard of our advance and of our capture of Milwat 
(Malot).3 On this Dilawar Khan — who always had been my 
well-wisher and on my account had dragged out three or four 
months in prison, — left ‘Alam Khan and the rest and went to 
his family in Sultanpur. He waited on me three or four days 
after we took Milwat. ‘Alam Khan and IJajI Khan crossed 
the Shatlut («r)-water and went into Ginguta,^ one of the strong- 
holds in the range that lies between the valley and the plain.® 
There our Afghan and Hazara® troops besieged them, and had |i 
almost taken that strong fort when night came on. Those 
inside were thinking of escape but could not get out because of 
the press of horses in the Gate. There must have been elephants 
also ; when these were urged forward, .they trod down and killed 
many horses. ‘Alam Khan, U27able to escape mounted, got out 
on foot in the darkness. After a /w/i’ of difficulties, he joined 
GhazI Khan, who had not gone into Milwat but had fled into the 


‘ Erskine suggested that tin's man was a rich banker, but he might well be the 
Farmnli Shaikh-zada of f. 256 /j, in view of the exchange Afghan historians make of 
the Farmuli title Shaikh for Mian (7arrii-i-sAer-shtl/ii, E. & D. iv, 347 and 
Tarith-i-daudt ib. 457)- 

‘ This Biban, or Biban, as Babur always calls him without titlej is Malik Biban 
JilwSm, He was associated with Shaikh Bayazid Farmuli or, a$ Afghu writers 
style him, Mian Bayazid Farmuli. (Another of his name was Mian Bilan, son of 
Mian Ata Sahu-kkail (E. & D. iv, 347 ).) 

^ This naitie occurs so frequently in and about the Fanj-ab as to' suggest that it 
means a fort (Ar. maluyit 7). This one in the Siwaliks was founded by Tatar Khan 
YusuJ-khail {Ludi) in the time of Buhlul ZndT (E. and D. iv, 415 ). ' 

* in the Betli Jalandhar du-ab. 

5 i.e. on the Siwaliks, here locally known as Katar Dhar. 

‘ Presumably they were from the Hazara district east of the Indus. The Tabaqit- 
i-akbari mentions that this detachment was acting under Khalifa apart from Babur 
and marching through the skirt-hills (lith. ed. p. 183 ). 
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hills. Not being received with even a little friendliness by 
GhazI Khan ; needs must ! he came and waited on me at the 
foot of the dale * near Pehlur. 

(k. Dtaty resumed) 

A person came to Sialkot from the Labor begs to say they 
would arrive early next morning to wait on me. 

{Dec. jotk) Marching early next day (Rabi‘ I. iSth), we 
dismounted at Parsrur.. There Miih. ‘All Jang-jang, Khwaja 
Husain and several braves waited on me. As the enemy’s camp 
seemed to be on the Labor' side of the Ravi, we sent' men out 
under lliijka for news. Near the third watch of the night they 
brought word that the enemy, on hearing of us, had fled, no man 
looking to another. 

{Dec. jrs/) Getting early to horse and leaving baggage and 
train in the charge of Shah Mir Husain and Jan Beg. we 
bestirred ourselves. We reached Kalanur in the afternoon, and 
there dismounted. Muhammad SI. Mirza and ‘Adil Sl.“ came 
to wait on me there, together with some of the begs. 

(/««. fsi 1326 AD.) We marched early from Kalanur. On 
the road people gave us almost certain news of GhazI Khan and 
other fugitives. Accordingly we sent, flying after those fliers, 
the commanders Muhammadl, Ahmadr,Qutluq-qadam, Treasurer 
Wall and most of those begs who, in Kabul, had recently bent 
the knee for their begship. So far it was settled : — That it 
would be good indeed if they could overtake and capture the 
fugitives ; and that, if they were not able to do this, they were 
to keep careful watch round Milwat (Malot), so as to prevent 
those inside from getting out and away, ^i.azi Khan was the 
object of this watch. ' 

(/. Capture of Milwat.) 

{Jan. 2nd and 3rd) After .starting those begs ahead, we 
crossed the Blah-water (Beas) opposite Kanwahin 3 and dis- 
mounted. From there we marched to the foot of tlie valley of 
Fort Milwat, making two night-halts on the way. The begs who 

' dun, f. 260 and note. 

’ These were both refugees from Harat. 

3 Sarkar of BatSla, in the Bari du.a6 (A.-i-A. -Jarrett, p. IIO). 
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had arrived before us, and also those of Hindustan were ordered 
to dismount in such a way a.s to besiege the place closely. 

A grandson of Daulat Khan, son of his eldest son ‘Ali Khan, 
Isma'il Khan by name, came out of Milwat to see me ; he took 
back promise mingled with threat, kindness with menace. 

{^Jan. Sth) On Friday (Rab!‘ I. 2i.st) I moved camp forward 
to within a mile of the fort, went myself to e.vamine the place, 
posted right, left and centre, then returned to camp. 

Daulat Ivhan sent to represent to me that Ghazi Khan had 
fled into the hills, and that, if his own faults were pardoned, he 
would take .service with me and surrender Milwat. Khwaja 
Mir-i-mTran was sent to chase fear from his heart and to escort 
him out ; he came, and with him his son ‘Ali Khan. I had 
ordered that the two .swords he had girt to his waist to fight 
me with, should be hung from his neck. Was such a rustic 
blockhead possible ! With things as they were, he still made 
pretensions ! When he was brought a little forward, I ordered 
the swords to be removed from his neck. At the time of our 
seeing one another’ he hesitated to kneel ; I ordered them to 
pull his leg and make him do .so. 1 had him seated quite in 
front, and ordered a person well acquainted with Hindu.stani to 
interpret my words to him, one after another. Said I, “ Thus 
speak ; — I called thee Father. I shewed thee more honour and 
respect than thou couldst have asked. Thee and thy sons 
I saved from door-to-door life amongst the Baluchis.® Thy 
family and thy haram I freed from Ibrahim’s prison-house.3 
Three krors I gave thee on Tatar Khan’s lands.^ What ill 
sayest thou I have done thee, that thus thou shouldst hang a 
sword on thy either side,S lead an army out, fall on lands of 
ours,^ and stir strife and trouble ? ” Dumbfounded, the old man 

* kuriishiir waqt (Index s.n. kiirush). 

° Babur’s phrasing suggests beggary. 

3 This might refer to the time when Ibrahim’s commander Bihar (Bahadur) Khan 
NnhSiti took Labor (Translator’s Note in loco p. 441 )■ 

* They were his father’s. Erskine estimated the 3 krors at ;^7S,ooo. 

5 shiqg, what hangs on either side, perhap^a satirical reference to the aSs’ burden. 

‘ As illustrating Babur^s claim to.jule as a Tlmurid in Hindustan, it may be noted 
that in 814 ah. (1411 ad.), Klfiifr Khan who is allowed by the date to have been 
a Sayyid ruler in Dihll, sent an embassy to Shahrukh Mirza the then .Timurid ruler 
of Samarkand to acknowledge his suzerainty (AftUla'u's-sa'dain, Quatremere, N. et 
Ex. XIV, 196). i 
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. stuttered a few words, but he gave no answer, nor indeed could 
answer be given to words so silencing. He was ordered to 
remain with Khwaja Mir-i-miran. 

{Jan. 6th) On Saturday the 22 nd of the first Rabi‘, I went 
myself to safeguard the exit of the families and harams * from 
the fort, dismounting on a rise opposite the Gate. To me there 
came ‘All Khan and made offering of a few ashrafis. People 
began to bring out the families just before the Other Prayer. 
Though Ghazi Khan was reported to have got away, there were 
who said they had seen him in the fort. For this reason several 
of the household and braves® were posted at the Gate, in order 
to pre\’ent his escape by a ruse, for to get away was his full 
intention.3 Moreo\ ei' if jewels and other valuables were being 
taken away by stealth, they were to be confiscated. I spent 
that night in a tent pitched on the rise in front of the Gate. 

(Jan, ph) Early next morning, Muhammadi, AhmadI, SI. 
Junaid, ‘Abdu’l-‘azTz, Muhammad ‘All Jnng-jang and Qutluq- 
qadam were ordered to enter the fort and take possession of all 
}. effects. As there was much disturbance at the Gate, I shot off 
a few arrows by way of chastisement. Humayun’s story-teller 
(qissa-khwdn) was struck by the arrow of his destiny and at 
once surrendered his life. 

(Jan. jtJi and 8tli) After spending two nights'* on the rise, 
I inspected the fort. I went into Ghazi Khan’s book-room 
some of the precious things found in it, I gave to Humayun, 
some sent to Kamran (in Qandahar). There were many books 
of learned contents,® but not so many valuable ones as had at 
first appeared. I passed that night in the fort ; next morning 
I went back to camp. 

(Jan. qtli) It had been, in our minds that Ghazi Khan was in 
the fort, but he, a man devoid of nice sense of honour, had 


' Firishta says that Babur mounted for the purpose of preserving the honour <fi the 
Afghans and by so doing enabled the families in the fort to get out of it safely (lith. 
ed. p. 204). 

“ chukra ; they will have been of the Corps of braves {.yigit ; Appendix H. 
section c. ). 

3 kfm hulli piarz anl ludi •, Pers. trs. ka gliarz-i-kiiUl-i-an bitd. 

* Persice, the eves of Sunday and Monday ; Anglice, Saturday and Sunday nights. 
3 Ghazi Khan was learned and a poet (Firishta ii, 42). 

‘ vittllayana khud, perhaps boohs of learned topic but not in choice copies. 
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escaped to the hills, abandoning ather, brethren and sisters in 
MiKvat. 

See that man without honour who never 

The face of good luck shall behold ; 

Bodily e.'ise he chose for himself, 

In hardship he left wife and child (GulistHu cap. i, story 17). ^ 

{Jan. 10th) Leaving tliat camp on W^ednesday, we moved 
towards the hills to which Ghazi Khan had fled. When we 
dismounted in the valley-bottom two miles from the camp in 
the mouth of Milwat,' Dilawar Khan came and waited on me. 
Daulat Khan, ‘All Khan and Isma'il Khan, with other chiefs, 
were given into Kitta Beg’s charge who was to convey them to 
the Bhlraffort of Milwat (Malot),® and there keep guard over 
them. In agreement with Dilawar Khan, blood-ransom was 
fixed for some who had been made over each to one man ; some 
gave security, some were kept prisoner. Daulat Khan died 
when Kitta Beg reached Sultanpur with the prisoners .3 

Milwat was given into the charge of Muh. ‘All Jang-jang who, 
pledging his own life for it, left his elder brother Arghun and 
a party of braves in it. A body of from 200 to 250 Afghans 
were told off to reinforce him. 

Khwaja Kalan had loaded several camels with Ghazni wines. 
A party was held in his quarters overlooking the fort and the- 
whole camp, some drinking 'araq, some wine. It was a varied 
party 

{m. Jaswdn-valley.) 

Marching on, we crossed a low hill of the grazing-grounds 
{qrghd-ddl-liq) of Milwat and went into the dun, as Hindustanis 

‘ f. 257. It stands in 31° 5 °' N. and 76° E. (G. pf I.,. 

" Tliis is on the Salt-range, in 32° 42' N. and ya" 50' E. {Ayln-i-akbarl trs. Jarrett, 

•> 3 *S J Provincial Gazetteer, Jihlam District). 

3 He died therefore in the town he himself buiit. Kitta Beg probably escorted 
the Afghan families from Milwat also ; Dilawar Khan’s own seems to have been there 
abeady (f. 257). 

The Baittr-niriia inake.s no mention of Daulat Khan’s relations with Nanak, 
the founder of the Sikh religion, nor does it mention Nanak himself. A tradition 
exists that Nanak, when on his travels, made exposition of his doctrines to an 
attentive Babur and that he was partly instrumental in bringing Babur against the 
Afglians. He was 12 years older than Babur and survived him nine. (Cf. Dabistan 
lith. cd. p. 270 ; and, for Jahangir Padshah’s notice of Daulat Khan, Tuzitk-i- 
jahSn^n, Refers and Beveridge, p. 87). 

32 
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arc undcrstoofl lo call a dale {julga).^ In this dale is a running- 
water^ of Hindustan ; along its sides are many villages; and it 
is said to be tlie pargana of the Jaswal, that is to say, of 
Dilawar Khan’s maternal uncles. It lies there shut-in, with 
meadows along its torrent, rice cultivated here and there, a three 
or four mill-stream flowing in its trough, its width from two to 
four miles, six even in places, villages on the .skirts of its hills — 
hillocks they are ratlier — where there are no villages, peacocks, 
monkeys, and many fowls which, except that they are mostly of 
one colour, are exactly like hou.se-fowls. 

As no reliable news was had of Ghazi Khan, we arranged for 
Tardika to go with BirIm Deo Malinhas and capture him 
wherever he might be found. 

In the hills of this dale stand thoroughly strong forts ; one on 
the north-east, named Kutila, has sides 70 to 80 yards {qdri) 
of straight fall, the side where the great gate is being perhaps 
7 or 8 yards.3 The width of the place where the draw-bridge 
is made, may be i o to 12 yards. Across this they have made 
a bridge of two tall trees^ by which horses and herds are taken 
over. This was one of the local forts Ghazi Khan had 
strengthened ; his man will have been in it now. Our raiders 
{chdpqunchi) assaulted it and had almost taken it when night 
came on. The garrison abandoned this difficult place and went 
off. Near this dale is also the stronghold of Ginguta ; it is girt 


' 1 translate dfui Uy dale because, as its equivalent, Babur uses Jitlga by which he 
ilescribcs a more pastoral valley than one he calls a dara. 

hir ai/ar-sii. Babur’s earlier uses of this term index] connect it with the 
•swift flow of water in irrigation channels ; this may he so here hut ahso the term may 
tiiaUc distinction between ihc rapid mountain-stream and the slow movement oi rivers 
across plain.s. 

t There arc two readings of tliis sentence ; Erskine’s implies that the neck of land 
connecting the fort-rock with its adjacent hill measures 7-8 girt (yards) from side to 
side ; de Courteille’s that where the great gate was, the perpendicular fell surrounding 
the fort shallowed to 7-8 yards. The Turkl might be read, I think, to mean which- 
ever alternative was the fact. Erskine’s reading best bears out Bibui’s account of 
the strength of the fort, since it allows of a cleft between the hill and the fort some 
I40-{6o feet deep, as agaimst the 21-24 de Courteille’s. Erskine may have been in 
possession of information [in 1826] by which he guided his translation (p. 300), “At 
its chief gate, for the space of 7 or 8 j'ez igari), there is a place that admits of a draw- 
bridge being thrown acro.ss ; it may be 10 or 12 ges wide.” If de Courteille’s reading 
Ije conect in taking 7-8 gari only to be the depth of the cleft, that cleft may be 
artificial. 

^ yighaih, which also means wood. 
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round by precipices as Kutila is, but is not so strong as Kutila. 
As has been mentioned ‘Alam Khan went into it.* 

(«. Babur advances against Ibrahim.) 

After despatching the light troop against GhazI Khan, I put 
my foot in the stirrup of resolution, set my hand on the rein of 
trust in God, 'and moved forward against Sultan Ibrahim, son of 
.Sultan Sikandar, son of Buhlul Li 7 di Afghan, in possession of 
whose throne at that time were the Dihll capital and the 
dominions of Hindustan, whose .standing-army was called a lak 
(100,000), whose elephants and whose begs’ elephants were 
about 1 00c 

At the end of our first stage, I bestowed Dibalpur on Baqi 
shaghdwal^ and sent him to help Balkh^ ; sent also gifts, taken 
in the succe.ss of Mihvat, for (my) younger children, and various 
train in Kabul. 

When we had made one or two marches down the (Jaswan) 
dim, Shah ‘Imad Shirdci arrived from Araish Khan and Mulla 
Muhammad Mashab,^ bringing letters that conveyed their good 
wishes for the complete success of our campaign and indicated 
their effort and endeavour towards this. In respon.se, we sent, 
by a foot-man, royal letters expressing our favour. We then 
marched on.; 

‘ f. 257 . 

* chief scribe (f. 13 n. to ‘Abdu’I-wahhab). Shaw's Vocabulary explains the word 
as meaning also a “high official of Central Asian sovereigns, who is supreme over all 
faeis and mnUas. 

■’ Babur’s persistent interest in Balkh attracts attention, es]Kcially at this time so 
.shortly before he does not include it as part of his own territories (f. 270). 

Since I wrote of' Balldi s.a. 923 Ail. (1517 Ali.), I have obtained the following 
particulars about it in. that year ; they are summarized from the Hahihti s-siyar (lith. 
ed. iii, 371). In 923 AU. Khwand-amir was in retirement at Pa.sht in Ghurjistan where 
also was Mnhaminad-i-'saman Mirza. The two went in company to Balkh where the 
Mirza besieged Babur’s man Ibrahim (Sltish-face), and treacherously murdered 

one Aurdu-shah, an envoVsvnt out to parley with him. Information of what was 
happening was sent to Babur in Kabul. Babur reached Balkh when it had been 
besieged a month. His presence cau.sed the MTrzii to retire and led him to go into 
the Dara-i-gaz (Tamarind-valley). Babur, placing in Balkh Faqir-i-‘ali, one of those 
just come up with him, followed the Mirza but turned lack at Aq-guiribaz (White- 
dome) which lies between Chach-charan in the Herl-rud valley and the Ghurjistan 
border, going no further because the Ghfirjistanis favoured the Mirza. Babur went 
back to Kabul by the R/u*koh, Yaka-aulang (cf. f. lOJ) and Ghtlr ; the Mirza tvas 
followed up by others,' ^ptured and conveyed to Kabul. 

'* Both were amirs 01 wnd. I understand the cognomen Mazhab to imply that 
its bearer occupied himself with the Muhammadan Faith in its ex^sition by divines 
of Islam {ftughei DicHmaty of IslSni). 
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(o. ‘A/am Khan takes refuge with Babur.) 

The light troop we had sent out from Milwat (Malot), took 
HurOr, Kahlur and all the hill-forts of the neighbourhood — 
places to which because of their strength, no-one seemed to have 
gone for a long time — and came back to me after plundering 
a little. Came also ‘Alam Khan, on foot, ruined, stripped bare. 
We sent some of the begs to give him honourable meeting, 
sent horses too, and he waited [inalasamat qildi) in that 
neighbourhood.' 

Raiders of ours went into the hills and valleys round-about, 
but after a few nights’ absence, came back without anything to 
count. Shah Mir Husain, Jan Beg and a few of the braves 
asked leave and went off for a raid. 

^p. Incidents of the inarch for Pdnl-pat.) 

While we were in the (Jaswan) dun, dutiful letters had come 
more than once from Isma'il fi/wdnt and Biban ; we replied to 
them from this place by royal letters such as their hearts 
desired. After we got out of the dale to Rupar, it rained very 
much and became so cold that a mass of starved and naked 
Hindustanis died. 

When we had left Rupar and were dism ounted at K e’-al.^ 
' opposit e Sihrind , a Hindustani coming said, “ I am SI. Ibra m’s 
envoy,” and though he had no letter or credentials, asked If an 
envoy from us. We responded at once by sending one or two 
Sawadi night-guards {tunqitdr).^ These humble persons Ibrahim 
put in prison ; they made their escape and came back to us on 
the very day we beat him. 

After having halted one night on the way, we dismounted on 
/ the bank of the torrent^ of Banur and Sanur . Great rivers 

' These incidents are included in the summary of ‘Alam Khan's affairs in section / 
(f. 255/;). It will be observed tliat ilabur's wording implies the “ waiting” by one 
of lower rank on a superior. 

’ Elph. MS. Karnal, obviously a clerical error. 

3 Shaikh Sulaiman Effendi (Kunos) de-scribes a tnagifaras the guardian in war of 
a prince’s tent ; a night-guard ; and as one who repeats a prayer aloud while a prince 
is mounting. 

•* i iiit, which, inappropriate for the lower course of the Ghaggar, may be due to 
Babur's visit to its upper course described immediately below. As has been noted, 
however, he uses the word riid to describe the epipty bed of a mountain-stream as 
well as the swift water sometimes filling that beA The account, here-following, of 
his visit to the upper course of the Ghaggar is somewhat difficult to translate. 
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apart, one running water there is in Hindustan, is this' ; they 
call it the water of Kakar (Ghaggar). Chitr also is on its bank. 
We rode up it for an excursion. The rising-place {zi/i) of the 
water of this torrent {riid) is 3 or 4 kurohs (6-8 m.) above Chitr. 
Going up the (Kakar) torrent, w'e came to where a 4 or 5 mill- 
stream issues from a broad (side-)val]ey {dara), up which there 
are very pleasant place.s, healthy and convenient, I ordered 
a Char-bagh to be made at the mouth of the broad valley of 
this (tributary) water, which falls into the (Kakar-) torrent after 
flowing for one or two kurohs through level ground. From its 
infall to the springs •f the Kakar the distance may be 
3 to 4 kurohs (6-8 m.). When it comes down in flood during the 
rains and joins the Kakar, they go together to Samana and 
Sanam.® 

In this camp we heard that SI. Ibrahim had been on our side 
of Dihll and had moved on from that station, also that Hamid 
Khan khasa-khail? the military-collector {shiqddr) of Hi.sar- 
flruza, had left that place with its army and with the army of its 
neighbourhood, and had advanced 10 or 15 kurohs (20-30 m.). 
Kitta Beg was sent for news to Ibrahim’s camp, and Mumin 
Ataka to the Hisar-firuza camp. 

( q. Hmndyun moves against Hamid Khdji.) 

{Feb. 2 jtli) Marching from Arnbala, we dismounted by the 
side of a lake. There Mumin Ataka and Kitta Beg rejoined 
us, both on the same day, Sunday the 13th of the first Jumada. 

We appointed Humayun to act against Hamid Khan, and 
joined the whole of the right (wing) to him, that is to say, 
Khwaja Kalan, SI. Muhammad Dillddl, Treasurer Wall, and 
also some of the beg.s who.se posts were in Hindustan, namely, 
Khusrau, Hindu Beg, ‘Abdu’l-'aziz and Muhammad ‘All Jang- 
jang, with also, from the household and braves of the centre. 
§liah Mansur Barlds, Kitta Beg and Muhibb-i^'all 

' HindftslSndS daryStardin bSshqa, Hr Sqar-sii ilm bSr {dur, is added by the 
KIph. MS.), bn dur.' Perhaps the meaning is that the one (chief?) irrigation stream, 
apart from great rivers, is the Ghaggar. The bed of the Ghaggar is undeRncd and 
the water is consumed for irrigation (G. of I. xx. .33 ; Index s.n. aqar-sn). 

° in Patiala. Maps show what may he Babur’s strong millstream joining the 
Ghaggar. 

• 3 Presumably he was of Ibrahim’s own family, the S.alin-khail. Hi.s defeat was 
opportune because he was on his way to join the main arnij’. 
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Biban waited on me in this camp- These Afghans remain 
very rustic and tactless ! This person asked to sit althougli 
Dilavvar Khan, his superior in following and in rank, did not sit, 
and although the sons of ‘Alam Khan, who are of royal birth, 
did not sit. Little ear was lent to his unreason ! 

{^Feb. 26th) At dawn on Monday the 14th Humayun moved 
out against Hamid Khan. After advancing for some distance, 
he sent between 100 and 150 braves scouting ahead, who went 
close up to the enemy and at once got to grips. ILit when 
after a few encounters, the dark mass of Humayun’s troops 
shewed in the rear, the enemy' ran right away. Hiimfiyun’s men 
unhorsed from 100 to 200, struck the heads off one half and 
brought the other half in, together with 7 or 8 elephants. 

{March 2nd) On I'riday the i8th of the month. Beg Mirak 
Mnghtil brought news of Humayun’s victory to the camp. 1 -ie 
(Humayun ?) was there and then given a special heacl-to-foot 
and a special hor.se from the royal stable, besides promise of 
guerdon {juldu). 

{March 5th) On Monday the 2Sth of tlie month, Humayun 
arrived to wait on me, bringing with him a.s many as 100 
prisoners and 7 or 8 elephants. U.stad ‘Ali-quli and the 
matchlockmen were (Jixlercd to shoot all the prisoners, by way 
of example. This had been Humayun’.s first affair, his first 
experience of battle ; it \va.s an excellent omen ! 

Our men who liad gone in pursuit of the fugitives, toolc 
HLar-firuza at once on arrival, plundered it, and returned to us. 
It wa.s given in guerdon to HuinSyun, with all its dependencies 
and appurtenances, with it uLso a /cror of money'. 

VVe marched from that camp to Shahab ad. After we had 
despatched a news-gatherer {til-tutar fclshi) to SI. llbrahTm’s 
camp, we stayed a few days on that ground. Rahihat the 

foot-man was sent with the letters of victory to Kabul. 

v/' 

(r. News of Ibrahim^ 

{March 13th) On Monday the z8th of the first Jumada,' We 
being in that same camp, the Sun entered the Sign of the Ram. 


' At thiii place the Elphinstone Codex has preserved, interpolated in its teift, a note 
of Huniayrin'.s on hi.s first u.sc of the razor. Part of it is written as hj' Bibur : — 
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News had come again and again from Ibrahim’s camp, “ He is 
coming, marching two miles ” or “ four miles ”, “ stopping in 
each camp two da3'^s,” or "three days” We for our part 
advanced from Shahabad and after halting on two nights, 
reached the bank,. of the JOn-river (Jumna) and , encamped 
opposite Sarsawa. From that ground Khwaja Kalan’s servant 
HaJ 3 af-quIi was sent to get nevvs {til tuta). 

Having crossed the J un-river at a ford, I visited Sarsawa. 
That day also we ate iiiajtln. Sarsawa’ has a sonrc&{chashma) 
from which a smallish stream issues, not a bad place ! Tardi 
Beg khdksar praising it, I said, “ Let it be thine ! ” so just 
because he praised it, Sar.sawa was given to him ! 

I had a platform fixed in a boat and used to go for 
excursions on the river, .sometimes too made the marches down 
it. Two marches along its bank had been made when, of those 
sent to gather new.s, Haidar-qull brought word that Ibrahim had 
sent Baud Khan {Lndi) and Hiitim Khan {Ltidt) across the 
river into the Mian-du-ab (Tween- waters) with J or 6ooo men, 
and thaf 'these lay encamped some 6 or 7 miles from his own. 

{s. A successful encounter^) 

{April 1st) On Sunda}' the iSth of the second Jumada, 
we .sent, to ride light against this force, Chin-timur Sultari,® 

“Today ill thi.s snnie camp the razor or scissors was applied to Hamayun's face.” 
Part is .signed hy Ilimiayun : — “ As the honoured dead, earlier in these Acts (an/yj'ar) 
mentions the fir.st application of the razor to his own face (f. 120), so in imitation of 
him I mention thi.s. I was then at the age of 18 ; now I am at the .age of 48, I who 
am the sub-signed Muhammad Ifumayun.” A scribe’ .s note attests that this is 
“ copied from tiie hand-writing of that honoured one ”. As Humayun's 48th (lunar) 
birthday occurred a month before lie left Kabul, to attempt the re-conquest of 
Hindustan, in November 1554 Aii. (in the la.st month of 961 AH.), he was still 48 
(lunar) years old on the day he re-entered Dihli on July 23rd 15SS AU. (Kamzan 1 st 
962 AH. ), so that this “ shaving passage ” will have been entered within those dates. 
That he should study his Father’s book at that time is natural ; his grandson Jahangir 
did the same when going to Kabul ; so doubtless would do its author’s more remote 
descendants, the sons of Shali-jahan who reconquered Tnansoxiana. 

(Concerning the “ shaving passage ” vide the notes on the Elphiihstone Codes in 
JRAS. 1900 P- 443 , 4 Sl : ‘902 p. 653 ; 1905 p. 754 ; and 1907 p. 131.) 

‘ This ancient town of the Saharanpur district is associated with a saint revered by 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Cf. W. Crooke’s Po/ntlar Keligion of Northern India 
p. 133. Its chashma may be inferred (from Babur’s uses of the word g.v. Index) a.s 
a water-head, a pool, a gathering place of springs. 

“ He was the eighth son of Babur’s maternal-uncle SI. Ahmad Khan Cha^ghaiaianA 
had fled to Babur, other brothers following him, from the service of their eldest 
brother- Mansur, KhaqSn of the Moghuls (Tarikk-i-rashidi Irs. pk i6l). 
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Mahdi Khwaja, Muhammad SI. Mirza, ‘Adil Sultan, and the 
whole of the left, namely, SI. Junaid, Shah Mir Husain, Qutluq- 
qadam, and with them also sent ‘Abdu’l-lah and Kitta Beg (of 
the centre). They crossed from our side of the water at the 
Mid-day Prayer, and between the Afternoon and the Evening 
Prayers bestirred themselves from the other bank. Riban 
having crossed the water on pretext of this movement, ran away. 

{April 2nd) At day-break they came upon the enemy ; ' he 
nade as if coming out in a sort of array, but our men closed 
with his at once, overcame them, hustled them off, pursued and 
unhorsed them till they were opposite Ibrahim’s own camp. 
Hatim Khan was one .of those unhorsed, who was Daud Khan 
{Ludifs elder brother and one of his commanders. Our men 
brought him in when they waited on me. They brought also 
60-70 jDrisoners and 6 or 7 elephants. Most of the prisoners, 
by way of warning, were made to reach their death-doom. 

(/. Preparations for battlei) 

While we were marching on in array of right, left and centre, 
the army was numbered ; ® it did not count up to what had 
been estimated. 

At our next camp it was ordered that every man in the army 
should collect carts, each one according to his circumstances. 
Seven hundred carts {araba) were brought 3 in. The order given 


‘ furz-waqli, when there i.'i light enough to distinguish one object from another. 

■ dim kuruldl (Index s.n. dim). Here the L. & K. Memoirs in.serls an explanatory 
passage in Persian about the dim. It will have been in one of the ll’Cuji' ill -i-bdburi 
Mas. Erskine used ; it is in .Vfuh. Shirazi’s lithograph copy of the Udaipur Code.x 
(p. 173). It is not in the TurkI te.xt or in all the MSS. of the Persian translation. 
Manifestly, it was entered at a time when Babur’s term dim kurftldi requires explana- 
tion in H industan. Tlie writer of it himself docs not make details clear ; he .says only, 
“ It is manifest that people declare (the number) after counting the mounted army in 
the way agreed upon among.st them, with a whip or a bow held in the hand.” This 
explanation suggests that in the march-past the troops were measured off as so many 
bow- or whip-lengths (Index s.n. dim). 

3 These araba may have been the baggage-carts of the army and also carts procured 
on the spot. Erskine omits {Memoirs p. 304) the words which show how many carts 
were collected and from whom. Doubtless it would be through not having these 
circumstances in his mind that he took the araba for gun-carriages. His incomplete 
translation, again, led Stanley Lane-Poole to write an interesting note in his Babur 
(p. 161) to support Erskine against de Courteille (with whose rendering mine agrees) 
by quoting the circumstance that Humayun had 700 guns at Qanauj in 1540 ad. It 
must be said in opposition to his support ofErskine’s “gun-carriages” that there is 
no textual or circumstantial warrant for supposing Babur to haye had guns, even if 
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to Ustad ‘All-quii was that these carts should be joined together 
in Ottoman * fashion, but using ropes of raw hide instead of 
chains, and that between every two carts S or 6 mantelets should 
be fixed, behind which the matchlockmen were to stand to fire. 
To allow of collecting all appliances, we delayed 5 or 6 days in 
that camp. When everything was ready, all the begs with such 
braves as had had experience in military affairs were summoned 
to a General Council where opinion found decision at this : — 
Paiy-pat ^ js there w ith its ..crowded hoi^es and suburbs . It 
would be on one side of us ; our other sides must be protect ed 
b y carts and man telets behind whic h our foot an d matchlockmen 
w ould sta nd. With so much settled we marched forward, halted 
one night on the way, and reached Panl-pat on. Thursday the 
last day (29th) of the .second Jumada (April i2th). 

(//. The opposed forces.') 

On our right was the town of Panl-pat with its suburbs ; in 
front of us were the carts and mantelets we had prepared ; on 
our left and elsewhere were ditch and branch. At distances of 
an arrow’s flight 3 sally- places were left for from 100 to 200 
horsemen. 

Some in the army were very anxious and full of fear. Nothing 
recommends an.xiety and fear. For why? Because what God 
has fixed in eternit}' cannot be changed. But though this is so, 
it was no veproach to be afraid and anxious. For why ? Because 
those thus anxious and afraid were there with a two or three 
months’ journey between them and their homes ; our affair was 


made in part.s, in .such number as lo demand 700 gun-carriages for their tran.sporl. 
Wliat guns Ualiur had at I’ani-pat will have been brought from hi-s Kabul base ; if he 
bad acquired any, say from Labor, be would hardly omit to mention such an important 
reinforcement of lii.s armament ; if be bad brought many guns on carts from Kiibul, be 
must have met with transit-difficulties harassing enough to chronicle, -while he was 
making that long journey from Kabul to I’ani-pat, over passes, through skirt-hills and 
many fords. The elephants he had in Bigram may have been his transport for what 
guns he had ; he does not mention his number at Panl-pat ; .he makes his victory a 
bow-man’s success ; he can be read as indicating that he bad two guns only. 

' These Ottoman (te-vt, /iumi, Roman) defences Ustad ‘All-quII may have seen at 
the battle of Chaldiran fought some 40 leagues from Tabriz between SI. Salim Jitmu 
and Shah Isiha’il Safawi on Rajab 1st 920 ah. (Aug. 22nd 1514 ad.). Of this battle 
Khwand-amir gives a long account, dwelling on the effective use made in it of chained 
carts and palisades (Habibu' s-siyar iii, part 4, p. 78 ; Akbar-nama trs. i, 241). 

’ Is this the village of the Pani Afghans? 

3 Index s.n. arrow. 
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with a foreign tribe and people ; none knew their tongue, nor 
did they know ours 

A wandering band, with mind awandei ; 

In the grip of a tribe, a tribe unfamiliar. ' 

People estimated the army opposing us at 100,000 men ; 
Ibrahim’s elephants and those of his amirs were said to be about 
1000. In his hands was the treasure of two forbears.® In 
Hindustan, when work such as this has to be done, it is 
customary to pay out money to hired retainers who are known 
as b:d-hindi? If it had occurred to Ibrahim to do this, he might 
have had another lak or two of troops. God brought it right ! 
Ibrahim could neither content his braves, nor share out his 
treasure. How should he content his braves when he was ruled 
by avarice and had a craving insatiable to pile coin on coin ? 
He was an unproved braved; he provided nothing for his 
military operations, he perfected nothing, nor stand, nor move, 
nor fight. 

In the interval at Pani-pat during which the army was 
preparing defence on our every side with cart, ditch and branch, 
Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdnhzd once .said to me, “With such 
precautions taken, how is it possible for him to come ? ’’ Said 
I, “ Are you likening him to the Auzbeg khans and sultans ? 

' /'(tres/ian jam'i w jam'l pareshSn ; 

Ciriftar i/aiimi n qaumt '-ajUib. 

The.se two lines do not translate easily without the context of their original place of 
occurrence. I have not found their source. 

’ i.e. of his father and grandfather, Sikandar and Buhliil. 

3 As to the form of this word the authoritative MSS. of the Turk! text agree and 
with them also numerous good ones of the Persian translation. I have made careful 
examination of the word because it is replaced or explained here and there in MSS. 
by s:hb:ndi, the origin of which is said to be obscure. The sense of b:d-hindl and 
of s:hb:ndi is the same, i.e. irregular levy. The word as Babur wrote it must have 
been understood by earlier Indian scribes of both the TurkI and Persian texts of the 
Babur-nama. Some light on its correctness may be thought given by Hobson Jobson 
(Crooke’s ed. p. 136) s.n. Byde or Bede Horse, where the word Byde is said to be an 
equivalent of pineUiri, liiti, and qazzSq, raider, plunderer, so that Babur’s word 
b:d-hindi may mean qazzaq of Hind. Wherever I have referred to the word in many 
MSS. it is pointed to read b:d, and not p;d, thus affording no warrant for under- 
standing /atf, foot, foot-man, infantry, and also negativing the spelling bid, i.e. with 
a long vowel as in Byde. 

It may be noted here that Muh. Shirazi (p. 174) substituted s:hb;ndi for Babur’s 
word and that this led our friend the late William Irvine to attribute mistake to 
de Courteille who follows the Turk! text (Artny ef the Mughiils p. 66 and MSmoires 
ii, 163). 

* hi tajarba ylglt aidi of which the sense may be that Babur ranked Ibrahim, as 
a soldier, with a brave who has not yet proved himself deserving of the rank of beg. 
It cannot mean that he was a youth {yigit) without experience ^ battle. 
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In what of movement under arms or of planned operations is 
he to be compared with them ? ” God brought it right ! Things 
fell out just as I said ! 

(Author' s nete on the Ausbeg ehiejs.) AVhen I re.'iched Hisar in the year 
I left Samarkand (916 AH.-1512 ad.), and all the Auzbeg khans and sultans 
gathered and came against us, we brought the families and the goods of the 
Mughuls and soldiers into the Hisar suburbs and fortified these by closing the 
lanes. As those khans and sul^ns were experienced in equipment, in planned 
operations, and in resolute resistance, they saw from our fortification of Hi^r 
that we were determined on life or death within it, saw they could not count 
on taking it by assault and, therefore, retired at once from near Niindak of 
Chaghanian. 

(v. Preliminary encounters.) 

During the 7 or 8 days we lay in PanT-pat, our men used to 
go, a few together, close up to Ibrahim’s camp, rain arrows down 
on his massed troops, cut off and bring in heads. Still he made 
no move ; nor did his troops sally out. At length, we acted on 
the advice of several Hindustani well-wishers and sent out 4 or 
5000 men to deliver a night-attack on his camp, the leaders of 
it being Mahdl Kliwaja, Muhammad SI. Mlrza, ‘Adil Sultan, 
Khusrau, Shah Mir Husain, SI. Junaid Barlds, ‘Abdu'l-'aziz the 
Master of the Horse, Muh. ‘All Jnng-jang, Qutluq-qadam, 
Treasurer Wall, Khalifa’s Muhibb-i-‘all, Pay-master Muhammad, 
Jan Beg and Qara-quzi. It being dark, they were not able to 
act together well, and, having scattered, could effect nothing on 
arrival. They stayed near Ibrahim’s camp till dawn, when the 
nagarets sounded and troops -of his came out in airay witli 
elephants. Though our men did not do their work, they got 
off safe and sound ; not a man of them was killed, though they 
were in touch with such a ma-ss of foes. One arrow pierced 
Muh. ‘All Jang-jan^s leg ; though the wound was not mortal, 
he was good-for-nothing on the day of battle. 

On hearing of this affair, I sent off HumayQn and his troops 
to go 2 or 3 miles to meet them, and followed him myself with 
the rest of the army in battle-array. The part3' of the night- 
attack joined him and came back with him. The enemy making 
no further advance, we returned to camp and dismounted. That 
night a false alarm fell on the camp ; for some 20 minutes (one 
gari) there were uproar and call-to-arms ; the disturbance died 
down after a time. 
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(a?. Battle ef Pani-pat}') 

{April 20th) On Friday the 8th of Rajah,® news came, when 
it was light enough to distinguish one thing from another {^arz- 
waqti) that the enemy was advancing in fighting-array. We 
at once put on mail, 3 armed and mounted.-* Our right was 
Humayun, Khwaja Kalan, Sultan Muhammad Dulddi, Hindu 
Beg, Trea.surer 'Wall and Plr-quli Sfsidni: our left was 
Muhammad SI. Mirza, Mahdi Khwaja, ‘i\dil Sultan, Shah Mir 
Husain, Si. J unaid Barlas, Qutiuq-qadam, Jan Beg, Pay-master 
Muhammad, and Shah Husain (oQ Yaragi Mugkiil Ghd7tchi 
'Fhe right hand of the centre ® was Chln-tlmur Sultan, Sulaiman 
Mirza, 7 Muhammad! KOkuldash, Shah MansOr Barlas. \’unas-i- 
‘ali, Danvish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn and ‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian. 
The left of the centre was Khalifa, Khwaja M:r-i-m!ran, 
Secretary Ahmadi, Tardi Beg (brother) of Qtij Beg, Khalifa’s 
Muhibb-i-'ali and Mirza Beg Tarkhan. The advance was 
Khusrau Kuku!da.sh and Muh. ‘Ali fang-jang. ‘-‘\bdul-‘aziz 

’ \VeU 4 :n')v/n th« three decisive historical battles fought near the town of 
I'anT-pat, t/r. thos-r.f Ilaijur and Ibrabtm in 1526, of .Akhar and HimC; in 1556, and 
of .Ahmad .-fii/.fV 'aith the Mahratta Cor.fe»leracy in I'fil. Tlie f'-'iowing lesser 
particulars aixiut the hattlc-fidd are not s-u frerjuently mentioned : — [1') that the scene 
of Ilaljui'.s victory v,;ui long held tir be haunted, Badariini him-self, passing it at dawn 
some 62 years Inter, heard with dismay the din i>f conflict and the shout-s of the com- 
batants ; {in tlii’.t li.-.bur built a (perliaps commemuracivei mosque one mile tij the 
n.t. of tfie ‘own ; (m) that one of the unaccomplished desires of Sher Shah .ti’/ir. the 
conqueror of fialmr's son llamayun. was lo raise two monuments on the lattie-fieid 
of Pani-pat, one to lijrrdum, the other to tfiose Chaghatii sultans whose martyrdom 
he himself h.ad hrouglit ahonl ; (rp) that in iqio ad. the British Government placed 
.1 monument to nu’.rk t'tie Cene of Shah Abdalt s victory of 1761 ad . This monument 
would appear, from Suyyid Ghulam-t-‘ali's NigSr-iiama-i-hind, to stand close to the 
scene of Balntr'i victory since the Mahrattas were entrenched as he was outside 
the (own of i'anl-pat. (h’f. K. & D. viii, 401.) 

' This important date is omitted from the L. S: E. Memoirs. 

3 This wording wdl cover armour of man and horse. 

* atiatiduk. I’ers. trs. su-nar shuJSm. Some later oriental woriters locate Babur’s 
irattie at two or more miles from the town of Pani-pat, and Babur's word atlanduk 
might imply that liis cavalry r'xie forth and atray^ outside his defences, but his 
narrative allows of his delivering attack, through the wide sally-ports, after arraring 
behind the carts and tnantelets which checked his adversary's swift advance. The 
Mahrattas, who may have occupied the same ground as Babur, fortified themselves 
more strongly than he did, as having .powerful aitiUeiy against them. Ahmad Shah 
Ahridll's defence against them was an ordinary ditch and obbaitis, [Babur’s ditch and 
branch, 1 mostly of dhSk trees ( Butea frandasa), a local product Kbui also is likely to 
have (»crh 

' The preceding three words seem to distinguish this Shah Husain from several 
others of bis name and may imply that he was the son of Yaraei Mugkul GkanckI 
(Index and I.O. 217 f. 184/^ I. 7). 

'■ f or Cabur’.s term.s S’ide f. 209^. 

r This i., Mirza Khan s son, i.e. Wais Miran-shaht* s. 
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the Master of the Horse was posted as the reserve. For the 
turning-party {tiilghuvid) at the point of the right wing,* we 
fixed on Red Wall and Malik Qasim (brother) of Baba Qashqa, 
with their Mughuls ; for the turning-party at the point of the 
left wing, we arrayed Qara-quzT, Abu’l-muhammad the lance- 
player, Shaikh Jamal Bavin’s Shaikh 'All, Mahndi(?) and 
Tlngrl-blrdl Bashaghi (?) Mughal ; these two parties, directly 
the enemy got near, were to turn his rear, one from the right, 
the other from the left. 

When the dark mass of the enemy first came in sight, he 
seemed to incline towards our right ; ‘Abdu’l-'aziz, who was the 
right-reser\ e, was sent therefore to reinforce the right. From 
the time that SI. Ibrahim’s blacknes.s first appeared, he moved 
swiftly, straight for us, without a check, until he saw the dark 
mass of our men, when his pulled up and, observing our formation 
and array made as if asking, “To stand or not? To advance 
or not ? ’’ They could not stand ; nor could they make their 
former swift advance. 

Our orders were for the turning-parties to wheel from right 
and left to the enemy’s rear, to discharge arrows and to engage 
in the fight ; and for the right and left (wings) to advance and 
join battle with him. The turning-parties wheeled round and 
began to rain arrows down. Mahdl Khwaja was the first of the 
left to engage ; he was faced by a troop having an elephant with 
it ; his men’s flights of arrows forced it to retire. To reinforce 
the left I sent Secretary Ahmadi and also Quj Beg’s Tardi Beg 
and Khalifa’s Muhibb-i-‘a!L On the right also there was some 
stubborn fighting. Orders were given for Muhammadi Kukuldash, 
Shah Mansur Yunas-i-‘ail and ‘Abdu’l-Iah to engage 

those facing them in front of the centre. From that same 
position Ustad ‘Ali-qull made good discharge of firingi shots 

* A dispute for this right-hand post of bonoor is recorded on f ioo 6 , as also in 
accounts of Cnlloden. 

^ tarfii u ySsSl, which may include, as Erskine took it to do, the carts and 
mantelets ; of these however, Ibrahim can hardly have &iled to hear before be rode 
out of camp. 

3 fc aiyi and note ; Irvine's Army tf the Indian Mughult p. 133. Hw* Erskine 
notes (Mems. p. 306) “ The size of these aitiUeiy at this time is very cnceitaii,. The 
■ word firingi is now ( 1826 an. \ used in the Deccan ibr a swiveL At present u. 7. 
earb-san in common usage is a small species of swivel. Both words in Kbm's time 
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M^sljafa the commissary for his part made excellent discharge' 
of zarb-zan shots from the left hand of the centre. Our right, 
left, centre and turning-parties having- surrounded the enemy, 
rained arrows down on him and. fought ungrudgingly. He 
made one or two small charges on our right and left but under 
our men’s arrows, fell back on his own centre. His right and 
left hands {qut) were massed in such a crowd that they could^ 
neither move forward against us nor force a way for flight. 

When the incitement to battle had come, the Sun was spear- 
high ; till mid-day fighting had been in full force ; noon passed, 
the foe was crushed in defeat, our friends rejoicing and gay. 
By God’s mercy and kindness, this difficult affair was made ea.sy 
for us ! In one half-day, that armed mass Was laid upon the 
earth. Five or six thousand men were killed in one place close 
to Ibrahim. Our estimate of the other dead, lying all over the 
field, was 15 to 16,000, but it came to be known, later in Agra 
from the statements of Hindustanis, that 40 or 50,000 may have 
died in that battle.' 

The foe defeated, pursuit and unhorsing of fugitives began. 
Our men brought in amirs of all ranks and the chiefs they 
captured ; mahaiits made offering of herd after herd of elephants. 

Ibrahim was thought to have fled ; therefore, while pursuing 
the enemy, we told off Qismatai Mirza, Baba chuhra and Bujka 
of the khasa-tdbin “ to lead swift pursuit to Agra and try to 
take him. We' passed through his camp, looked into his own 
enclosure {sardcha) and quarters, and dismounted on the bank 
of standing-water {qard-su). 


appear to have been used for field-cannon.” _ (For an account of guns, intermediate 
in date between Babur and Erskine, see the Ayin-i-akbarl. Cf. f. 264 n. on the csrts 
(araba ). ) 

' Although the authority of the Tarikh-i-salaffH-i-afaghana is not weighty its 
reproduction of Afghan opinion is worth consideration. It says that astrologers fore- 
told Ibrahim’s defeat ; that his men, though greatly outnombering Babur’s, were 
out-of-heart through his ill-treatment of them, and bis amirs in displeasure against 
him, but that never-the-less, the conflict at Pani-pat was more desperate than had 
ever been seen. It states that Ibrahim fell where bis tomb now is {f.e. in circa 
1002 AH.-1594 AU.) ; that Babur went to the'spot and, prompted by his tender 
heart, lifted up the head of his dead adversary, and said, “Honour to your courage!”, 
ordered brocade and sweetmeats made ready, enjoined Dilawar Khan and Khalifa to 
bathe the corpse and to bury it where it lay (E. & D. v, 2). Naturally, part of the 
reverence shewn to the dead would be the burial together of head and trunk. 

” f. 2094 and . 4 pp. H. section -Baba chuhra would be one of the corps of braves. 
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It wa.s the Afternoon Prayer when Khalifa’s younger brother- 
in-law Tahir Tlbrl ‘ who had found Ibrahim’s body in a heap of 
dead, brought in his head. 

(x. Detachvimts sent to occupy Dihli and Agra^ 

On that very same day we appointed Humayun Mirza “ to 
ride fast and light to Agra with Khwaja Kalan, Muhammad!, 
Shah 'Mansur Barlds, Yunas-i-‘ali, ‘Abdu’l-lah and Treasurer 
Wall, to get the place into their hands and to mount guard over 
the treasure. We fixed on Mahdl Khwaja, with Muhammad 
SI. Mirza, ‘Adil Sultan, SI. Junaid Barlds and Qutluq-qadam to 
leave their baggage, make sudden incursion on Dihli, and. keep 
watch o n the treasuries.3 

{April sisf) We marched on next day and when we had gone 
2 miles, dismounted, for the sake of the horses, on the bank of 
the Jun (Jumna). 

{April 24 tli) On Tuesday (Rajab I2th), after we had halted 
on two nights and had made the circuit of Shaikh Nizamu’d-din 
Auliyd's tomb-’ we dismounted on the bank of the Jun oyer 
against Dihli.5 That same night, being Wednesday -eve, we made 
an "excursion into the fort of Dihli and there .spent the night. 

{April 3^th) Next day (Wedne.sday Rajab 13th) I made the 
circuit of Khwaja Qutbu’d-din’s® tomb and visited the tombs 
and residences of SI. Ghiyasu’d-din BalbatP and SI. ‘Alau’u’d-din 


' He was a brother of Muhibb-i- ‘all’s mother. 

” To give Humayun the title Mirza may be a scribe’s lapse, but might also be 
a nuance of liibur’s, made to shew, with other minu/tae, th.'it Humayun was in chief 
command. The other minute matters are that instead of Mumayun’.s name being the 
first of a simple series of commanders’ names with the enclitic accusative appended 
to the last one (here Wait), as is o.soal, Huiniiyuii’.s name has its own enclitic «/; 
and, again, the phrase is "Humayun noUh'' such and .such begs, a turn of expression 
differentiating him from the rest. The same unusual variations occur again, ju.st below, 
perhaps with the same intention of shewing chief command, there of Mahdl Khwaja. 

s A small matter of wording attracts attention in the preceding two sentences. 
Babur, who does not always avoid verbal repetition, here constructs two sentences 
which, excejA for the place-names Dihli and Agra, convey information of precisely ^ 
the same action in entirely different words. 

■* d. 1325 AD. The places Babur visited near Dihli are described in the Reparis 
eg the Indian Archaeological Survey, in Sayyid Ahmad’s Asar Sanadidff. 74-85, in 
Keene’s Hand-book to Dihli and Murray’s Hand-book to Bengal etc. The last two 
quote much from the writings of Cunningham and Fergusson. 
s and on the same side of the river. 

‘ d. 1235 AD. He wasia native of Aush [Ush] in Farghana. 
t d. 1286 AD. He was a Slave ruler of Dihli. 
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Khiljl^ his Minar, and the Hauz-shamsT, Hauz-i-khas and the 
tombs and gardens of SI. Buhlul and SI. Sikandar {Liidt). 
Having done this, we dismounted at the camp, went on a boat, 
and there 'amq was drunk. 

We bestowed the Military Collectorate {shiqddrlight) of Dihll 
on Red Wall, made Dost Diwan in the Dihll district, sealed the 
treasuries, and mrde them over to their charge. 

{April 261/1) On Thursda}' we dismounted on the bank of the 
Jun, over against TOghluqabad.^ 

(j’. T/te khutba read for Babur in Di/ilt.) 

[April 2‘jtli) On Friday (Rajab iSth) while we remained on 
the same ground, Maulana Mahmud and Shaikh Zain went with 
a few others into Dihll for the Congregational Prayer, read the 
/thutba in my name, distributed a portion of money to the poor 
and needy,3 and returned to camp. 

[April 28th) Leaving that ground on Saturday (Rajab i6th), 
we advanced march by march for Agra. I rhade an excursion 
to Tughluqabad and rejoined the camp. . 

[May 41/1) On Friday (Rajab 22nd), we dismounted at the 
mansion {mansil) of Sulaiman Farmuli in a suburb of Agra, but 
as the place was far from the fort, moved on the following day 
to Jalal Khan Jig: hat's house. 

On Humayun’s arrival at Agra, ahead of us, the garrison had 
made excuses and false pretexts (about surrender). Ha and his 
noticing the want of discipline there was, said, “The long hand 
may be laid on the Treasury ” ! and so sat down to watch the 
roads out of Agra till we should come. 

' ‘.-^lau’u’d-din Muh. Sliah Turk d. 1316 Ai>. It is curious that . Babur 

.-iliould specify visiting his Jlinar {minart, I’ers. trs. I.O. 217 f. 185#, minSr-i-an) and 
not mention the Qutb Minar. l’o.ssil>Iy he confused the two. The ‘Alai Minar 
remains unfinished ; the Qutb is judged by Cunningham to have been founded by 
(Jutbu’d-din Aibiik Turk, area 1 200 ad. and to have been coinpleted by SI. Shamsu’d- 
din Altamsh (AlltimTsh ?j Turk, circa 1220 AD. Of the two tanks Babur visited, the 
Royal-tank (hauz-i-kkaz) was made by ‘Alau’u’d-din in 1293 ad. 

= The familiar Turki word Tughluq would reinforce much else met with in Dihll 
to strengthen Babur’s opinion that, as a Turk, he had a right to rulfe' fHerB. Many, 
if hot all, of the Slave dynasty were Turks ; these were followed by the Khiiji Turlts, 
the.se again by the Tughluqs. Moreover the Panj-ab he had himself taken, and lands 
on both sides of the Indus further south had been ruled by Ghaznawid Turks. His 
latest conquests were “where the Turk had ruled” (f. 226^) long, wide, and with 
nterludes only of non-Turki sway. 

’ Perhaps this charity was the Khams (Fifth) due from a victor. 
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( 2 . The great diamond.) 

In Sultan Ibrahim’s defeat the R aia ofGuallar Bikramajit th e • 
Hindu had gone to hell. 

(Author’s note on Jiikramajit.) The ancestors of Bikramailt had ruled in 
Gualiar for more than a hundred years.* Sikandar (Ludi) had sat down in 
Agra for several years in order to take the fort ; later on, in Ibrahim’s time, 
‘Azim Humayun .Sanum/f^had completely invested it for some while; following 
this, it was taken on terms under which Shamsabad was given in exchange 
for it.'' 

Bikramajit’s children and family were in Agra at the time of 
Ibrahim’s defeat. When Humayun reached Agra, they must 
have been planning to flee, but his postings of men (to watch 
the roads) prevented this and guard was kept over them. 
Humayun liimself did not let them go {Jtargkdll qtmnds). They 
made him a voluntary offering of a mass of jewels and valuables 
amongst which was the famous diamond which ‘Alau’u’d-din 
must have brought.^ Its reputation is that every appraiser has 
estimated its value at two and a half days’ food for the whole 
world. Apparently it weighs 8 misqals.^ Humayun offered it 
to me when I arrived at Agra ; I just gave it him back. 

iaa. Ibraktnis mother and entourage.) 

Amongst men of mark who were in the fort, there were Malik 
Dad Kardm, Mill! Siirduk and Firuz Khan Miv/dti. They, 
being convicted of false dealing, were ordered out for capital 
punishment. Several persons interceded for Malik Dad Kardnt 
and four or five days passed in comings and goings before the 

‘ Bikramajit was a Tuiiur Rajput. Babur’s unhesitating statement of the Hindu’s 
destination at death may he called a fruit of conviction, rather than of what modern 
opinion calls intolerance. 

* 120 years (Cunningham’s Refort of the Archaeologiral Survey ii, 330 et seq.). 

3 The Tdrikk-i-sher-shahT tells a good deal about the man who bore this title, and 
also about others who found themselves now in difficulty between Ibrahim’s tyranny 
and Babur’s advance (E. & D. iv, 301). 

♦ Gualiar was taken from Bikramajit in 15*8 At). 

5 i.e. from the Deccan of which ‘.Alau’u’d-din is said to have been the first Mu- 
hammadan invader. An account of this diamond, identified as the Koh-i-niir, is pven 
in Hobson Johson but its full history is not told by Yule or by Streeter’s Great 
Diamonds of the World, neither mentioning the presentation of the diamond by 
Humayun to Tahmasp of which Abu’l-fazI writes, dwelling on its overplus of pa^pnent 
for all that Humayun in exile received from his Persian host (Akbar-nama trs. i, 349 
and note ; Asiatic Quarterly Review, April 1899 H. Beveridge’s art Babur’s diamond; 
was. it the Koh~i-nur ?). 

‘ 320 rails (Erskine). The rat/ is 2.171 Troy grains, or in picturesque primitive 
equivalents, is 8 grains of rice, or 64 mustard seeds, or 512 poppy-seeds, — uncertain 
weights which Akbar fixed in cat’s-eye stones. 
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matter was arranged. We then shewed to them (all?) kindness 
and favour in agreement with the petition made for them, and 
we restored them all their goods.* A pargana worth 7 laks'^ 
was bestowed on Ibrahim’s mother ; parganas were given also 
to these begs of his .3 She was sent out of the fort with her old 
servants and given encamping-ground (pitri) two miles below 
Agra. 

(^Mqy loth) I entered Agra at the Afternoon Prayer of 
Thursday (Rajab 28th) and dismounted at the mansion {nianzit) 
of SI. Ibrahim. 


EXPEDITIONS OF TRAMONTANE MUHAMMADANS 

INTO HIND. 

(a Bdbut^s five attempts on Hindustan^ 

From the date 910 at which the country of Kabul was con- 
quered, down to now (932 ah.) (ray) desire for Hindustan had 
been constant, but owing sometimes to the feeble counsels of 
begs, sometimes to the non-accompaniment of elder and younger 
brethren,^ a move on Hindustan had not been practicable and its 
territories had remained unsubdued. At length no such obstacles 
were left ; no beg, great or small {beg begat) of lower birth , 5 could 
speak an opposing word. In 925 ah. (1519 AD.) we led an army 
out and, after taking Bajaur by storm in 2-3 gari (44-6^ minutes), 
and making a general massacre of its people, went on into Bhira. 
Bhira we neither over-ran nor plundered ; we imposed a ransom 
on its people, taking from them in money and goods to the value 

■ Babur’s plurals allow the supposition that the three men’s lives were spared. 
Malik Dad served him thenceforth. 

° Erskine estimated these as dams and worth about ^^1750, but this may be an 
underestimate (If. of I. i, App. E.). 

3 “ These begs of his ” (or hers) may be tlie three written of above. 

* These will include cousins and his half-brothers Jahangir and NMr as opposing 
before he took action in 925 ak. (1519 ad. ). The time between 910 AH. and 925 AH.' 
at which he would most desire Hindustan is after 920 ah. in which year he returned 
defeated from Transoxiana. 

^ kiehlk kanm, which here seems to make contrast between the ruling birth of 
members of his own family and the lower birth of even great begs still with him. 
Where the phrase occurs on f. 295, Erskine renders it by “down to the dregs”, and 
de Courteille (ii, 235) by “ de teutes les bouckes” but neither translation appears to 
me to suit Babur’s uses of the term, inasmuch as both seem to go too low (cf. f. 2’JOb). 
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of 4 laks of s/tdhrukhis and having shared this out to tlie army 
and auxiliaries, returned to Kabul. .J^rom then till now we 
laboriously held tight* to Hindustan, five times leading ah army 
into it.® The fifth -time, God the Most High, by his own mercy 
and favour, made such a foe as SI. Ibrahim the vanquished and 
loser, such a realm as Hindustan »ur conquest and possession. 


(fi. Three invaders from Tramontana^ 

From the time of the revered Prophet down till now 3 three 
men from that side+ have conquered and ruled Hindustan. SI. 
Mahmud Ghasi^ was the first, who and xvhose descendants sat 
long on the seat of government in Hindustan. SI. Shihabu’d-din 
of Ghur was the second,® whose slaves and dependants royally 
shepherded ? this realm for many years. I am the third. 

But my task was not like the task of those other rulers. For 
why ? Because SI. Mahmud, when he conquered Hindustan, had 
the throne of Khurasan subject to his rule, vassal and obedient to 
him were the sultans of Khwarizm and the Ma.Tchcs(Ddru7-mars), 
and under his hand was the ruler of Samarkand. Though his 
army may not have numbered 2 /ahs, what question is there that 
it ® was one. Then again, rajas were his oppo nents ; all Hindu - 
st an was not under one suprem e' Head (pd atsXei/ ir}, ^bTX Teach rfia * 
r uled ind ependentl y in his own cou ntry. SI. Shihabu’d-din again, 
— though he himself had no rule in Khurasan, his elder brother. 
Ghiyasu’d-din had it. The Tahaqdt-i-ndsiri^ brings it forward 


' aliirushub. Pen. trs. chaspida, stuck to. 

’ The first expedition is fixed by the preceding passage as in 925 ah. which was 
indeed the first time a passage of the Indus is recorded. Three others are foond 
recorded, those of 926, 930 and 932 ak. Perhaps the fifth was not led by Babur in 
person, and may be that of his troops accompanying ‘Alam Khan in 931 ah. But 
he may count into the set of five, the one made in 910 ah. which he himself meant 
to cross the Indus. Various opinions are found expressed by European writers as to 
the dates of the five. 

3 Muhammad died 632 AD. (ll AH.). 

* Tramontana, n. of Hindu-kush. For particulars about the dynasties mentioned 
by Babur see Stanley Lane-Poole’s Muhammadan Dynasties. 

5 Mahmud of Ghazni, a Turk by race, d. 1030 ad. (421 AH.). 

* known as Muh. Ghuri, d. 1206 AD. (6oz ah.). ■ > , 

t surubturlar, lit. drove them like sheep (cf. f. 1 54f ). 

3 khud, itself, not Babur’s only Hibernianism. 

3 “This is an excellent history of the Musalman world down to tne ume 01 oi. ivasir 
of Dihll A.D. 1252. It was written by Abu ‘Umar Minhaj al Jurjani. See Stewart’s 
catalogue of Tipoo’s Library, p. 7 ” (Erskine). It lias bew translated by Raverty. 
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that he once led into Hindustan an army of 1 20,000 men and 
horse in mail.* His opponents also were rais and rajas ; one 
man did not hold all Hindustan. 

That time we came to Bhira, we had at most some 1 50 ° to 
2000 men. We had made no previous move on Hindustan with 
an army equal to that which came the fifth time, when we beat 
SI. Ibrahim and conquered the realm of Hindustan, the total 
written down for which, taking one retainer with another, and 
with traders and servants, was i 2 ,oGO. Dependent on me were 
the countries of Badakhshan, Qunduz, Kabul and Qandahar, but 
no reckonable profit came from them, rather it was necessary to 
reinforce them fully because several lie close to an enemy. Then 
again, all Mawara’u'n-nahr was in the power of the Auzbeg khans 
and .sultans, an ancient foe whose armies counted up to 100,000. 
Moreover Hindustan, from Bhira to Bilulr, was in the power of 
the Afghans and in it SI. Ibrahim was supreme. In proportion 
to his territory his arm)' ought to have been 5 Inks, but at that 
time the Eastern amirs were in hostility to him. His army was 
e.stimated at 100,000 and people said his elephants and those of 
his amirs were 1000. 

Under such conditions, in this strength, and having in my rear 
100,000 old enemies such as are the Auzbegs, we put trust in God 
and faced the ruler of such a dense army and of domains so wide. 
As our trust was in Him, the most high God did not make our 
labour and hardships vain, but defeated that powerful foe and 
conquered that broad realm. Not as due to strength and effort 
of our own do we look upon this good fortune, but a-s had solely 
through God’s pleasure and kindness. We know that this 
happiness was not the fruit of our own ambition and resolve, but 
that it was purely from His mercy and favour. 

DESCRIPTION OF HINDUSTAN. 

{a. Hindustan.) 

T he coun try of Hindu s tan is extensiv e, full of men, and full 
pf produce . On the east, south, and even on the west, it ends at 
its great enclosing ocean {inuhit daryd-si-gha). On the north 
* iargustwan-wSr ; Erskine, cataphraict horse. 
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it has mountains which connect with those of Hindu-kush, 
Kafiristan and Kashmir. North-west of it lie Kabul, Ghazni 
and Qandahar. Dihli is held (^airhnisk) to be the capital of the 
whole of Hindustan. From the death of Shihabu’d-din Ghuri 
(d. 602 AH. — 1206 AU.) to the latter part of the reign of SI. Firuz 
Shah {Tiighluq Turk d. 790 AH. — 1388 AD.), the greater part of 
Hindustan must have been under the rule of the sultans of Dihli. 

{b. Rulers contemporary with Babur's conpuest.) 

At the date of my conquest of Hindustan it was governed by 
five Musalman rulers {padshdhy and two Pagans {kdjir) These 
were the respected and independent rulers, but there were also, 
in the hills and jungles, many rais and rajas, held in little esteem 
ikichik kartiii). 

First, there were the Afghans who had possession of Dihli, the 
capital, and held the country from Bhira to Bihar. J unpur, before 
their time, had been in possession of SI. Husain (Eastern)® 

whose dynasty Hindustanis call Purabi (Eastern). His ance.stors 
will have been cup-bearers in the presence of SI. Firuz Shah 
and those (Tiighluq) sultans; they became supreme in Junpur 
after his death .3 At that time Dihli was in the hands of 
SI. ‘Alau’u’d-din (‘Aiam Khan) of the Sayyid dynasty to whose 
ancestor Timur Beg had given it when, after having captured it, 
he went away.** SI. Buhlul Ludl and his son (Sikandar) got 
possession of the capital Junpur and the capital Dihli, and 
brought both under one government (881 ah. — 1476 AD.). j 

Secondly, there was SI. Muhammad Muzaffer in Gujrat ; he/ 
departed from the world a few days before the defeat oft 
SI. Ibrahim. He was skilled in the Law, a ruler {^pddshdli) seeking 
after knowledge, and a constant copyist of the Holy Book. Hid 
dynasty people call Tank .5 His ancestors also will have beetj 

‘ The numerous instances of the word padshah in this part of the BSbur-nima 
imply no such distinction as attaches to the title Emperor by which it is frequently 
translated (Index s.n. pddshdh). 

“ d. ijoo AD. (905 AH.). 

3 d. 1388 AD. (790 AH.). 

* The ancestor mentioned appears to he Nasrat Shah, a grandson of Firuz Shah 
Tiighluq (S. L. -Poole p. 300 and Beale, 298). 

3 His family belonged to the Rajput sept of Tank, and had become Muhammadan 
in the person of Sadharan the first ruler of Gujrat (Crooke’s Tribes and Castes', 
Mirat-i-sikandari, Bayley p. 67 and n.). 
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wine-servers to SI. Firuz Shch and those (Tughluq) sultans ; thqr 
became possessed of Gujrat after his death. 

Tl?irdiy, there were the Bahmanis of the Dakkan (Deccan, i.e. 
South), but at the present time no independent authority is left 
them ; their great begs have laid hands on the whole country, 
and must be asked for whatever is needed.^ 

Fourthly, there was SI. Mahmud _in..Jhe _cou nt ry o f MalwjL 
which people call also Mandau.^ His dynasty they call Khillj 
{^Turk). Riinfi Sanga had defeated SI. Mahmud and taken' 
possession of most of his country. This dynasty also has 
become feeble. SI. Mahmud’s ancestors also must have been 
cherished by SI. Firuz Shah ; they became possessed of the 
Malwa country after his death.3 

F ifthly, there was Nasrat Shah^ in the country of BengaJ. 
His father (Husain Shah), a sayyid styled ‘Alau’u’d-din, had, 
ruled in Bengal and Nasrat Shah attained to rule by inheritance.- 
A surprising custom in Bengal is that hereditary succession is 
rare. The royal office is permanent and there are permanent 
offices of amifsrwazlrs and man^b-dars (officials). It is the 
office that Bengalis regard with respect. Attached to each 
office is a body of obedient, subordinate retainers and servants.. 
If the royal heart demand that a person should be dismissed 
and another be appointed to sit in his place, the whole body of 
subordinates attached to that office become the (new) office- 
holder’s. There is indeed this peculiarity of the royal office 
itself that any person who kills the ruler {pddshdh) and seats 
himself on the throne, becomes ruler himself ; amirs, wazirs, 
soldiers and peasants submit to him at once, obey him, and 
recognize him for the rightful ruler his predecessor in office had 
been.- Bengalis say, “ We are faithful to the throne ; we loyally 

' S. L. -Poole p. 316-7. 

’ MandaQ (Mandu) was the capital of Malwa. 

J Stanley Lane-Poole shews (p. 31 1 ) a dynasty of three Ghuris interposed between 
the death of Firuz Shah in 790 ah. and tJie accession in 839 ah. of the first Khilji 
ruler of Gujrat Mahmud Shah. 

* He reigned from 1518 to 1532 ad. (925 to 939 ah. S.L.-P. p. 308) and had to 
wife a daughter of Ibrahim Ludi (Hiyazu’s-saMttn). His dynasty was known as the 
Husain-shahi, after his father. 

5 “ Strange as this custom may seem, a similar one prevailed down to a very late 
period in Malabar. There was a jubilee every 12 years in the Samorin’s country, and 
any-one who succeeded in forcing his way through the Samorin’s guards and slew 
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obey whoever occupies it.” As for instance, before the reign of 
Nasrat Shali’s father ‘Alau’u’d-dln, an Abyssinian {Habski, 
named Muzaffar Shah) had killed his sovereign (Mahmud 
Shah Ilyas), mounted the throne and ruled for some time. 
‘Alau’u'd-dm killed that Abyssinian, seated himself on the throne 
and became ruler. When he died, his son (Nasrat) became 
ruler by inheritance. Another Bengali custom is to regard it 
as a di.sgvacefid fault in a new ruler if he expend and consume 
the treasure of his predecessors. Qn coming to rule he must 
gather treasure of his own. To amass treasure Bengalis regard 
as a glorious distinction. Another custom in Bengal is that 
from ancient times par^(t>ias have been assigned to meet the 
charge.s of tlie trea.sury, .-ttables, and all royal expenditure and 
to defra)' these charge.s n,> impost i.s laid on other lands. 

These five, mentioned above, were the great Musalman rulers, 
honoured in Hindustiin, many-legioned, and broad-landed. Of 
the Pagans the greater both in territory and army, is the Raja 
of Bijanagar.* 

The second is Rana Sanga who in these latter days had 
grown great by hi.s own valour and sword. His original country 
was Chitfir; in the downfall from power of the Mandau sultans, 
he became p().s;ie.s.sed of many of their dependencies such as 
Rantanbur, Sarangpur, Bhilsan and Chandlri. Chandirl 1 stormed 
in 934 .All. ( 1 528 A.u)“ and, Viy God’s plea.sure, took it in a few 
hours ; in it wa.s Rana .Sanga’s great and trusted man Midnl 


him, reigned in his stead. ‘ A jubilee is proclaimed throughout his dominions at the 
end of 1 2 years, and a lent i.s pitched ffir him in a spacious plain, and a great feast 
is celebrated for 10 or 12 days with mirth and jollity, guns firing i^ight and day, so, 
at the end of the feast, any four of the guests that have a mind to gain a throne- by 
a desperate action in figliling their way through 30 or 40,000 of his guards, and kill 
the Samorin in his tent, he that kills liim, succeeds him in his empire.’ See Hamilton’s 
A/iw Account of the East Indies voL i. p. 309. The attempt was made in 1695, and 
again a very few years ago, but without succe.ss” (Erskine p. 311). 

The custom Babur writes of — it is one dealt with at length in Frazer’s Golden 
Bough — would appear from Blochraann’s Geography and History of Bengal (JASB 
1873 p. 286) to have been practi.sed by the Habshi rulers of ^ngal of whom he 
quotes Faria y Souza as saying, “ They observe no rule of inheritance from father to 
son, but even slaves sometimes obtain it by killing their master, and whoever holds 
it three days, they look upon as established by divine providence. Thus it fell out 
that in 40 years space they had 13 kings successively.” 

‘ No doubt this represents Vijayanagar in the Deccan. 

• This date places the composition of the Descriptioti of Hindustan in agreement 
with Shaikh Zain’s statement that it was in writing in 935 AKw - 
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Rao ; we made general massacre of the Pagans in it and, as will 
be narrated, converted what for many years had been a mansion ' 
of hostility, into a mansion of Islam. 

There are very many rals and rajas on all sides and quarters 
of Hindustan, some obedient to Islam, some, because of their 
remoteness or because their places are fastnesses, not subject to 
Musalman rule. 

(r. Of Hindustan!) 

Hindustan is -of-.the—6fst-elimate,_the . second climate, and 
the^third climate ; of the fourth climate it has none. It is 
a wonderful country. Compared with our countries it is a 
different world ; its mountains, rivers, jungles and deserts, its 
towns, its cultivated lands, its animals_and_plants, its peoples 
and -theuL,tongu£a.j^ rain s, a nd its^iridsr~ai:e_^lvdjff'^''^'^t- I*’ 
some respects the hot-country {garm-sit) that depends on Kabul, 
is like Hindustan, but in others, it is different. Once the water 
of Sind is crossed, everything is in the Hindustan way {(ciriq) 
land, water, tree, rock, people and horde, opinion and custom. 

{d. Of the northern mountains) 

After crossing the Sind-river (eastwards), there are countries, 
in the northern mountains mentioned above, appertaining to 
Kashmir and once included in it, although most of them, as for 
example, Pakll and Shahmang (?), do not now obey it. Beyond 
Kashmir there are countless peoples and hordes, parganas and 
cultivated lands, in the mountains. As far as Bengal, as far 
indeed as the shore of the great ocean, the peoples are without 
break. About this procession of men no-one has been able 
to give authentic information in reply to our enquiries and 
investigations. So far people have been saying that they call 
these hill-men Kns} It has struck me that as a Hindustani 
pronounces shin as sin (f,e. sfi as s\ and as Kashmir is the one 
respectable town in these mountains, no other indeed being 
heard of, Hindustanis might pronounce it Kasmir.® These 

' Are they the Khas of Nepal and Sikkim ? (G. of I.). 

’ Here Erskine notes that the Persian (trs.) adds, “ niir signifying a hill, and kas 
being the name of the natives of the hill-country.” This may not support the name 
kas as correct but rnay be merely an explanation of Babur’s meaning. It is not in 
I.O. 217 f. 189 or in Muh. SAirSsi’s lithographed Wiqi'at-i-hatun p. 190. 
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people trade in musk-bags, b:hri-qutds^ saffron, lead and ; 
copper. 

Hindis call these mountains 3awalak-parbat. In the Hindi ; 
tongue sawdi-lak means one lak and a quarter, that is, I 25 ,cxkd, / 
and parbat means a hill, which_makes_L2S,0OO hills.* The snow / 
on these mountains never lessens ; it is seen white from many ' 
districts of Hind, as, for example. Labor, Sihrind and Sambal. 
The range, which in Kabul is known as Hindu-kush, comes from 
Kabul eastwards into Hindustan, with slight inclination to the 
south. The Hindustanat 3 are to the south of it. Tibet lies to 
the north of it and of that unknown horde called Kas. I 

{e. Of rivers.} 

Many rivers rise in these mountains and flow through Hindu- 
stan, Six rise north of Sihrind, namely Sind, Bahat (Jllam), 
Chan-ab [jiVr], Rawl, Blah, and Sutluj * ; all meet near Multan, 
flow westwards under the name of Sind, pass through the Tatta 
country and fall into the ‘Uman(-sea). 

Besides these six there are others, such as Jun (Jumna), Gang 
(Ganges), Rahap (Rapti?),GumtI,Gagar (Ghaggar),Siru,Gandak, 
and many more ; all unite with the Gang-daiya, flow east under 
its name, pass through the Bengal country, and are poured into 
the great ocean. They all rise in the Sawalak-parbat. 

Many rivers rise in the Hindustan hills, as, for instance, 
Charnbal, Banas, Bitwi, and Sun (Son). There is no snow what- 
ever on these mountains. Their waters also join the Gang-daiya. 

(/. Of the Ardvalli.) 

Another Hindustan range runs north and south. It begins in 
the Dihll country at a small rocky hill on which is Ftfu z Shah’s 
residence, called Jahan-nama,S and, going on from there, appears 
near Dihll in detached, very low, scattered here and there, rocky 

J 

* Either yak or the tassels of the yak. See Appendix M. 

’ My husband tells me that Babur’s authority for this interpretation of Sawalak 
may be the ^t^ar-nama (Bib. Ind. ed. ii, 149 }. 

* i.e. the countries of Hindustan. 

* so pointed, carefully, in the Hai. MS. Mr. Erskine notes of these rivers that 
they are the Indus, Hydupes, Ascesines, Hydraotes, Hesudrus and Hypbasis. 

* Ayin-i-(Man, Jarrett 279 . 
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little hills/ Beyond Mlwat, it enters the Blana country. The 
hills of Slkrl, Bari and Dulpur are also part of this same including 
(/“kAi) range. The hills of Guallar — they write it Galiur — although 
they do not connect with it, are off-sets of this range ; so are the 
hills of Rantanbur, Cliitur, Chandlrl, and Mandau. They are cut 
off from it in some places fay 7 to 8 kurohs i6 m.). These 

hills are very low, rough, rocky and jungly. No snow whatever 
falls on them. They are the makers, in Hindustan, of several 
rivers. 

(^. Irrigation^ 

The greater part of the Hindustan coun^ is situa t ed on level 
land. Many though its towns and cultivated lands are, it nowhere 
has running waters.® Rivers and, in some places, standing-waters 
are its "running- waters” (aqdr-sftldr). Even where, as for some 
towns, it is practicable to convey water by j&igging channels {driq), 
this is not done. For not doing it there may be several reasons, 
one being that water is not at all a necessity in cultivating crops 
and orchards. Autumn crops grow by the downpour of the rains 
themselves ; and strange it is that .spring crops grow even when 
no rain falls. To young trees water is made to flow by means of 
buckets or a wheel. They are given water constantly during two 
or three years ; after which they need no more. Some vegetables 
are watered constantly. 

In Labor, DibaljDur and those parts, people water by means 
of a wheel. They make two circles of ropes long enough to 
suit the depth of the well, fi.x strips of wood between them, and 
on these fasten pitchers. The ropes with the wood and attached 
pitchers are put over the well-wheel. At one end of the wheel- 
axle a second wheel is fixed, and clo.se (_qds/i) to it another on 
an upright axle. This last wheel the bullock turns ; its teeth 
catch in the teeth of the second, and thus tfae wheel with the 
pitchers is turned. A trough is set where the water empties from 
the pitchers and from this the water is conveyed everywhere. 

‘ parcka pSre^, itehitrSi kichikriUt, 6 ndd mKnda, tdshliq iSqghina. The 
Gazetteer of India (1907 i, i) puts into scientihe words, what Babur here describes, 
the ruin of a great former range. 

’ 1 lere dqSr-iSlSr might safely be replaced by ‘‘.irrigation channels” (Index r.».). 
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I Chandwar, Blana and those parts, again, people 

water w ith a bucket ; this is a laborious and filthy way. At the 
well-edge they set up a fork of wood, having a roller adjusted 
between the forks, tie a rope to a large bucket, put the rope 
over the roller, and tie its other end to the bullock. One person 
must drive the bullock, another empty the bucket. Everv time 
the bullock turns after having drawn the bucket out of the well, 
that rope lies on the bullock-track, 'in pollution of urine and 
dung, before it descends again into the well. To some crops 
needing water, men and women carry it by repeated efforts in 
pitchers.' 

{h. Other pa7-ticuiars <il>out Hiudfistan.) 

The towns and country of Hindustan are greatly wanting in 
charm. Its towns and iands are all of one sort ; there are no 
walls to the orchards (bdghdf), and most places are on the dead 
level plain. Under the monsoon:rains the banks of some of its 
rivers and torrents are worn into deep channels, difficult and 
Crocnbfesome to pass tfirocfgti anyw/iere. fn many parts of the 
plains thorny jungle grows, behind the good defence of which 
the people of the pargana become stubbornly rebellious and pay 
no taxes. 

Except for the rivers and here and there standing-waters, 
there is little “running-water”. So much so is thi% that towns 
and countries subsist on the water of wells or on such as collects 
in tanks during the rains. 

f' Iry_Hindustan ha mlets ^ nd v illages, towns . indee d, are 
depopulated and. set up in a moment ! If the people of a large 
town, one inhabited for years even, flee from it, they do it in 
such a’way that not a sign or trace of them remains In a day or 
a day and a half.® Dn the other hand, if they fix their eyes on 

' Tire verb here is ISshmaq ; it also expresses to carry like ants (f. 220), presumably 
from each person’s carrying a pitcher or a stone at a time, and repeatediy. 

= “This” notes Erskine (p, 315) “is the teii/se or vialsa, so w%ll described by 
Colonel Wilks in his Historical Sketches voL i. p. .icg, note ‘ On the approach of 
an hostile army, the unfortunate inhabitants of India bury under ground their most 
cumbrous effects, and each individual, man, woman, and child above six years of 
(the infant children being carried by their mothers), with a load of grain proportioned 
to their strength, issue from their beloved homes, and take the direction of a country 
(if such can be found,) exempt from the miseries of war ; sometiines of a strong 
fortress, but more generally of the most unfrequented hills and woods, where they 
prolong a miserable existence until the departure of the enemy, and if this shor.Id be 
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a place in which to settle, they need not dig water-courses or 
construct dams because their crops are all rain-grown,' and as 
the population of Hindustan is unlimited, it swarms in. They 
make a tank or dig a well ; they need not build houses or set 
up; -walls — Mfli-grass {^Andropdgon muricatuvi) abounds, wood 
' is unlimited, huts are made, and straightway there is a village 
or a town ! 

(f. Fauna of Hindustan : — Mammals^ 

The elephant, which Hindustanis call hdt{Jt)i, is one of the 
wild animals peculiar to Hindustan. It inhabits the (western 
borders of the KalpI country, and becomes more numerous in 
its wild state the further east one goes (in KiilpT?). From this 
* tract it is that captured elephants are brought ; in Karrah_ 
^Manikpur elephant-catching is the work of 30 or 40 village,. 
People answer {jawdb birurldr) for them direct to the excheque- 
The elephant is an immense animal and very sagacious, 
people speak to it, it understands ; if they command anyth 
from it, it does it. Its value is according to its size ; it is i 
by measure ; the larger it is, the higher its price. Pet, 

protracted beyond the time for which they have provided food, a large port 
necessarily dies of hunger.’ See the note itself. The Historical Sketches should 
read by every-one who desires to have an accurate idea of tlie South of India, 
to be regretted that we do not possess the history of any otiicr part of India, w 
with the same knowledge or research. ” 

“ The word viulsa or waUa is Dravidian. Telugu has valasa, ‘emigration, flig 
or removing from home for fear of a hostile array.’ Kanarese has vedase, Olase, ■ 
(f/fre, ‘ flight, a removing from home for fear of a hostile army.’ Tamil has vale 
‘flying for fear, removing hastily.’ The word is an interc-sting one. I feel pri 
sure it is not Aryan, hut Dravidian ; and yet it stands alone in Dravidian, w 
nothing that I can find in the way of a root or affinities to explain its etymolo 
Pos.sibly it may he a borrowed word in Dravidian. Malayalam has no correspon' 
word. Can it have been borrowed from Kolarian or other primitive Indian speec. 
(Letter to H. Beveridge from Mr. F. E. Pargiter, 8th August, 1914.) 

tVulsa seems to be a derivative from Sanscrit ulvash, and to answer to Pers 
wairani and Turki biizughlughl. 

‘ lalmi, which in Afghani ( Pushtu) signifies grown without irrigation. 

“ The improvement of Hindustan since Babur’s time must be prodigious. , 
wild elephant is how confined to the foie^ under Hemala, and to the Gl^.; . 
Malabar. A wild elephant near Kariah, Manikpur, or Kalpi, is a thing, u, - 
present day (1826 ad.), totally unknown. May not their familiar existence in in ' . 
countries down to Babur's days, be considered rather hostile to the accounts given 
the superabundant population of Hindustan in remote times?” (Erskine). 

* dhaan. I.O. 217 f. jpoi, dar diwan fil jawab miguind Mems. p. 316. The 
account to the government for the elephants they take ; Mims, ii, 188, Les habitasU 
payetU t tmpdt aaec It produit de teur chasse. Though de Courteille’s reading probr '■ ’• 
states the Erskine’s includes de C.’s and more, inasmuch as it covers all capt 
and these might reach to a surplusage over the imposts. 
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rumoui- that it is heard of in some islands as lo qdri'^ high, but 
in this tract it ® is not seen above 4 or S- It eats and drinks 
entirely with its trunk ; if it lose the trunk, it cannot live. It 
has two great teeth (tusks) in its upper jaw, one on each side of 
its trunk ; by setting these against walls and trees, it brings 
them down ; with these it fights and does whatever hard tasks 
fall to it. People call these ivory {‘dj\ var. ghdf ) ; they are highly|( 
valued by Hindu.stanls. The elephant has no hair.3 It is much 
relied on by Hindustanis, accompanying every troop of their 
armies. It has some useful qualities : — it crosses great rivers 
with ease, carrying a mass of baggage, and three or four have 
gone dragging without trouble the cart of the mortar {qazdti) it 
takes four or five hundred men to haul.'^ But its stomach is 
'arge ; one elephant eats the corn {bugkiiz) of two strings {qiidr) 
of camels.s 

, : The rhinoceros is another. This also is a large animal, equal 
ri n bulk to perhaps three buffaloes. The opinion current in those 
(■p muntries (Tramontana) that it can lift an elephant on its horn, 
pi eems mistaken. It has a single horn on its nose, more than 
tl, line inches (qdrish) long ; one of two qdrlsh is not seen.® Out 
of one large horn were made a drinking-vessel 7 and a dice-box, 
leaving over [the thickness of] 3 or 4 hands.® The rhinoceros’ 

ti ‘ I'ers. trs. ^as=24 inches. II est ten de raider ijiie U mot tnrk gSri, gue la 
jj, version ftrsant rtnd par gas, disigue prrpyement I'espate compris entre It haul de 
ripanle jusqilau tout des do/gts (de Cou. ieille, ii, 189 note). The gart like one of 
ir its equivalents, the ell (Zenker), is a variable measure ; it seems to approach more 
^ nearly to a yard than lo a gas of 24 inches. See Memoirs of JakSngir (R. & B. 

pp. 18, 141 and notes) for the heights of elephants, and for discussion of some 
' d measures. 

’ khiid, itselt. 

3 i,e. pelt ; as Erskine notes, its skin is scattered with small hairs. Details such 
c as this one stir the question, for whom was Babur writing ? Not for Hindustan where 
what he writes is patent ; hardly for Kabul ; perhaps for Transoxania. 
r * Shaikh Zain’s wording shows this reference to be to a special piece of artillery, 
perhaps that of f. 302. 

3 A string of camels contains from five to seven, or, in poetry, even more 
''ullers, ii, 728, sermone peetieo series deeem cdmelomm). The item of food 
' ‘ npar^ is com only (iSghis) and takes no account therefore of the elephant’s 
^ j.een food 

' 3 The Ency. Br. states tnat the horn seldom exceeds a foot in length ; there is one 

' in the B.M. measuring 18 inches. 

r ib-khwura kishti, water-drinker’s boat, in which name kishtl may be used with 
reference to shape as boat is in sauce-boat. Erskine notes that rhinoceros-bom is 
-supposed to sweat on approach of poison. 

• ditik, Pers. trs. anguskt, finger, each seemingly representing about one inch, 

• 'a hand’s thickness, a finger’s breadth. 
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hide is very thick ; an arrow shot from a stiff bow, drawn wit( 
full strength right up to the arm-pit, if it pierce at all,. '^,esh 
•penetrate 4 inches (al/i/:, hands). From the sides (qd:'" 
fore and hind legs,' folds hang which from a distance ;alls it 
housings thrown over it. It resembles the horse mor people 
does any other animal.^ As the horse has a small icks. 
(appetite ?), so has the rhinoceros ; as in the horse a piece bi 
bone (pastern ?) grows in place of small bones (T. dshfiq, Fr. 
osselets (Zenker), knuckles), so one grows in the rhinoceros ; as 
•in tlie horse’s hand {alllk, Pers. dast) there is knmuk lor giivtfik, 
p. iibia, or marrow), so there is in the rhinoceros.^ It is more 
ferocious than the elephant and cannot be made obedient and 
submissive. There are masses of it in the Parashawar and 
Hashnagar jungles, so too between the Sind-river and the jungles 
of the Hhlra country. ' Masses there are also on the banks of 
the Sfiru-river in I lindu.stan. Some were killed in the Parashawar 
and Plashnagar jungles in our moves on Plindustan. It strikes 
powerfully ;vith its horn ; men and horses enough have been 
horned in those hunts.'* In one of them the horse of a chuhra 
(brave) named Maq.sud -was to.ssed a spear's-lcngth, for which 
reason the man was nick-named the rhino’s aim {maqsud-i-karg). 

The wild-buffalo 5 is another. It is much larger than the 
(domestic) buffalo and its horns do not turn back in the same 
way.* It is a mightily destructive and ferocious animal. 

The nJlfi-gdn (blue-bull) 7 is another. It may stand as high 
as a horse but is .somewhat lighter in build. The male is bluish- 
gray, hence, seemingly, people call it nUa-gdii. It has two 
rather small horn.s. On its throat is a tuft of hair, nine inches 
long ; (in this) it resembles the yak.® Its hoof is cleft {alri) 

' lil. hiind (.qul) and Itg (biil). 

The anatfiniical details by which Babur .supports this statement are diflicult to 
translate, but his grouping of the two animals is in agreement with the modem 
classification of them as two of the three UngubUa vera, the third being the tapir 
(Fauna of British India : — Mammals, Blanford 467 and, illustration, 468). )■ 

3 De Courteille (ii, 190) reads osseuse ; Erskine reads marrow. 

< Index r.n. rhinoceros. 

3 Bos bubalus. 

* “so as to grow into the flesh” (Erskine, p. 317). 

3 sic in text. It may be noted that the name tul-gSi, common in general European 
writings, is that of the cow ; nil-gau, that of the bull (Blanford). 

® b-.h\ri qutas ; see Appendix M. 
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'■lee the hoof of cattle. The doe is of the colour of the bughu- 
she, for her part, has no^ horns and is plumper than 

The p , 

**' {kotah-pdicha) is another.® It may be of the 

an » .le white deer {aq kiyik). It has short legs, hence its 

itit ';5.\ttle-legged. Its horns are like a bughu's but smaller; 
^'^'ifke the bughii it casts them every year. Being rather a poor 
runner, it does not leave the jungle. 

Another is a deer {kiyik) after the fashion of the male deer 
{tilrkdki hitna) of the judn? Its back is black, its belly white, its 
horns longer than the hiinds, but more crooked. A Hindustani 
calls it kalaharai^ a word which may have been originally kali 
-haran, black-buck, and which has been softened in pronunciation; 
to kalahara. The doe is light-coloured. By means of this 
kalahara people catch deer ; they fasten a noose {(lalqa) on its 
horns, hang a atone as large as a ball 5 on one of its feet, so as 
\ to keep it from getting far away after it has brought about the 
capture of a deer, and set it opposite wild deer when these 
^ , are seen. As these {kalahara) deer are singularly combative, 
^ advance to fight is made at once. The two deer strike with 

their horns and push one another baclnvards and forwards, 

' during which the wild one’s horns become entangled in the net 
j] that is fast to the tame one’s. If the wild one would run away, 
„ . the tame one does not go ; it is impeded also by the stone on 
^ I its foot. People take many deer in this way ; after capture they 
f'' tame them and use them in their turn to take others;* they 
also set them to fight at home ; the deer fight very well. 

There is a smaller deer {kiyik) on the Hindustan hill-skirts, 
as large may-be as the one year’s lamb of the arqarghalcha 
{Ovis poll). 

f The doe is brown (Blanford, p. 518 ). The word h&ghu (stag) is used alone 
just below and seems likely to represent the bull of the Asiatic wapiti (f. 4 n. on 
' m^U-rnarSl,) ■ 

; Axil porcimtsijetion, Cervus fieranus). 

' 3 Saiga iartariea (Shaw). Tarkl Aiiaa is used, like English deer, for male, femalcji-. 
and both. : Here it seems defined by airkaki to mean stag or buck. 

4 Antelope cervicapra, black-buck, so called from the dark hue of its back (Yule’s 
H.J. s.n. Black-buck). 

s tiiyui/, underlined in the Elph. MS. by kura, cannon-ball ; Erskine, foot-bailj; 
de Courteille, pierre pliii grosse qtu la chevillc (tuyaq). 

^ This mode of catching antelopes is described in the Ayin-i-akbari, and is noted 
by Erskine as common in his day. 
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The ^ini-cow ' is another, a very small one, perhaps as lar&^ p 
as the quchqdr (ram) of those countries (Tramontana). Its (fesh 
is very tender and savoury. 

The monkey {ynaintun) is another — a Hindustani calls it 
bandar. Of thi.s too there are many kinds, one being whatpeople 
take to those countrie.s, The jugglers {iTiit) teach them treks. 
This kind is in the mountains of Nur-dara, in the skirt-hills of 
Safid-koh neighbouring on Khaibar, and from there downwards 
all through Hindustan. It is not found higher up. Its hair is 
yellow, its face white, its tail not very long. — Another kind, not 
found in Bajaur, Sawad and those parts, is much larger than the 
one. taken to those countries (Tramontana). Its tail is very 
long, its hair whitish, its face quite black. It is in the mountains 
and jungles of Hindustan.® — Yet another kind is distinguished 
{buld dur), quite black in hair, face and limbs.3 

The nawal {niit) * is another. It may be somewhat smaller 
than iht klsh. It climbs trees. Some call it the 
(palm-rat). It is thought liicky. 

A mouse (T. stchqdn) people call galdkrt (squirrel) is another. 

It is just always in trees, running up and down with amazing 
alertness and speed.s 


■ H. gains. It is 3 feet high (Yule’s H.J. s.n. Gynee). Cf. A A Blochmann, 
p. 149. The ram with which it is compared may be that of Ovis ammon (Vigny’s 
Kashmir etc. ii, 278). 

® Here the Pers. trs. adds : — They call this kind of monkey langur (baboon, I.O. 
217 f. 192). 

3 Here the Pers. trs. adds what Erskine mistakenly attributes to Babur : — People 
bring it from several islands- — They bring yet another kind from several islands, 
yellowish-grey in colour like a fustin fin (leather coat of ? ; Erskine, skin of the 
rig, tin). Its head is broader and its body much larger than those of other monkeys. 

It is very fierce and destructive. It is singular ywrf penis ejus semper sit erectus, et 
nunquam non ad coitum idoneus [Erskine]. 

•* This name is explained on the margiii of the .EIph. MS. as “rasS, which is the 
weasel of Tartary” (Erskine). Xasii is an Indian name lot the squirrel JeiMrur 
indicus. The kish, with which Babur’s nul is combed, is explained by de C as 
belette, weasel, and by Steingass as a fur-hearing animal ; the to-bearing weasel is 
(Mustelidae) p^orius ermina, the ermiiie-weasel (Blanfetd, p. 165), which thus a 
Mems to be Babur’s kish. The alternative name Babur gives for his nul, i.t. mask- 
i-khurma, is, in India, that of Seiurus palmarUm, the palm-squirrel (G. of I. i, 227) j 
this then, it seems that Babnr’s niil is. (Erskine took nul here to be the mongoose 
(fferpestes mungiis) (p. 318) ; and Blanford, perhaps partly on Erskine’s warrant, 
gives mush-t-kkurma as a name of the lesser mungus of BengaL I gather that the 
name nawal is not exclusively confined even now to the mungus . ) 

s If this be a tree-mouse and not a squirrel, it may be Vandeleuria oleracea (G. of 
I. i, 228). 
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r'auna of H industdn ; — Birds.) ' 

The peacock ( Ar. tdus) is one. It is a beautifully coloured and 
splendid animal. It.s form (atiddm) is not equal to it.s colouring 
and beauty. It.s bodj' may be as large as the crane’s (^iilrna) 
but it is not so tall. On the head of both cock and hen are 20 
to 30 feathers rising some 2 or 3 4 nchcs high. The hen has 
neither colour nor beauty. The head of the cock . lias an 
iridescent collar {touq susnnt ) ; its neck is of a beautiful blue ; 
below the neck, its back is painted in yellow, parrot-green, blue 
ind violet colours. The flowers® on its back are much the 
. smaller ; below the back as far as the tail-tips are [larger] flowers 
painted in the same colouns. The tail of some peacocks grows 
to the length of a man’s e.xtended arms .3 It has a small tail 
under its flowered feathers, like the tail of other birds ; this 
ordinary tail and its primaries + are red. It is in Bajaur and 
'Sawad and below them ; it is not in Kunur [Kunur] and the 
I Lamghanat or any place above them. Its flight is feebler than 
the pheasant’s {qirghdwal ) ; it cannot do more than make one 
or two short flights.s On account of its feeble flight, it frequents 
the hills or jungles, which is curious, since jackals abound in the 
jungles it frequents. What damage might these jackals not do 
to bird.s that trail from jungle to jungle, tails as long as a man’s 
.stretch {qfi/dc/i ) ! Hindustanis call the peacock 7 nor. Its flesh 
is lawful food, according to the doctrine of Imam Abu Hanifa ; 
it is like that of the partridge and not unsavoury, but is eaten 
with in.stinctive aversion, in the way camel-flesh is. 

The parrot (H. tfiii) is another. This also is in Bajaur 
and countries lower down. It comes into Ningnahar and the 

> The notes to tins section are restricted to what serves to identify the birds Babur 
mentions, though temptation is great to add something to this from the mass of 
interesting circumstance scattered in the many writings of observers and lovers of 
birds. I have thought it useful to indicate to what language a bird’s name belongs. 

’ Persian, gul ; English, eyes, 

3 qelScA (Zenker, p. 720) ; Pers. trs. (217 f. 192#) j'oi qad-i-adm ; de Conrteille, 
brasse (fathom). These three are expressions of the measure from finger-tip to 
finger-tip of a man’s extended arms, which should be his height, a fathom (6 feet). 

♦ gin&t, of which here “primaries” appears to be the correct rendering, since 
Jerdon says (ii, 506) of the bird that its "wings are striated black and white, 
primaries and tail deep chestnut ”. 

s The gtrghawal, which is of the pheasant species, when pursued, will take several 
' flights immediately after each other, though none long ; peacocks, it seems, soon get 
tired and take to running (Etskine). 

ea 
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Lamghanat in the heats when mulberries ripen ; it is not thei - 
at other times. It is of many, many kinds. One sort is that 
which people carry into those (Tramontane) countries. They 
make it speak words. — Another sort is smaller ; this also they 
make .speak words. They call it the jungle-parrot. It is 
numerous in Bajaur, Sawad and that neighbourhood, so much 
so that s or 6oco fly in one flock U’/m//). Between it and the 
one first-named the difference i.s in bulk ; in colouring they are 
just one and the same. — Another sort is still smaller than the 
jungle-parrot. Its head is quite red, the top of its wings (/.e. the 
primaries) is red also ; the tip of its tail for two hands’-thicknes.s 
is lustrou.s.^ The head of some parrots of this kind is iridescent 
(siisani). It does not become a talker. People call it the 
Kashmir parrot. — Another .sort is rather smaller than the jungle- 
parrot ; its beak is black ; round its neck is a wide black collar ; 
its primaries are red. It is an excellent learner of words. — We 
used to think that whatever a parrot or a shdrak {tnina) might say 
of words people had taught it, it could not speak of any matter 
out of its own head. At this juncture ^ one of my immediatp 
servants Abu'l-qasim Jaldir, reported a singular thing to me. 
A parrot of this sort who.se cage must have been covered up, 
said, “ Uncover my face ; I am stifling.” And another time 
when palkl bearers sat down to take breath, this parrot, 
presumably on hearing wayfarers pass by, said, “ Men are going 
past, are you not going on ? ’’ Let credit rest with the narrat6r,3 
but never-the-less, so long as a person has not heard with his 
own ears, he may not believe 1 — Another kind is of a beautiful 
full red ; it has other colours also, but, as nothing is distinctly 
remembered about them, no description is made. It is a very 
beautiful bird, both in colour and form. People are understood 
to make this al.so speak words.4 Its defect is a most unpleasant, 
sharp voice, like the drawing of broken china on a copper plate.s 

‘ Ar. barraq, iis on f. 2784 last line where the Elph. MS. has barrSo, marked 
with the _ 

= This was, presumably, just when Babur was writing the passage. 

3 This sentence is in Arabic. 

•• A Persian note, partially expunged from the text of the Elph. MS. is to the 
effect that 4 or S other kinds of parrot are heard of which the revered author did 
not see. 

5 Erskine .suggests that this may be the Joeiy U.oriculus verna/is, Indian loriquet). 
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The (P.) shdrak * is another. It is numerous in the Lainglianat 
and abounds lower down, all over Hindustan. Like the parrot, 
it is of many kinds. — The kind that is numerous in the Lam- 
ghanat has a black head ; its primaries {gdndt) are spotted, its 
body rather larger and thicker ® than that of the (T.) chiighur- 
chuq? People teach it to speak words. — Another kind they 
call p:nddwali^ ; tliey bring it from Bengal ; it is black all 
over and of much greater bulk than the shdrak (here, house- 
vihia). Its bill and foot are yellow and on each ear are 
yellow wattles which hang down and have a bad appearance.® 
It learns to speak well and clearly. — Another kind of shdrak 
is slenderer than the last and is red round the eyes. It 
does not learn to speak. People call it the viooA-shdrak^ 
Again, at the time when (934 AH.) I had made a bridge over 
Gang (Ganges), crossed it, and put my adversaries to flight, 
a kind of sluirak was seen, in the neighbourhood of Laknau 
and Aud (Oude), for the first time, which had a white breast, 
piebald head, and black back. This kind does not learn to 
speak.7 


' Thu l)ird.s Jialnir classes under the mmc jASrai .seem to include what Oates and 
Ulanford (whom I follow as they give the results of earlier workers) class under 
Slityiiiis, Enlabfs and Cahruh, starling, gracklc and mina, and tree-stare {Fauna 
af British hiriia, ( J.ite.s, vol.s. i .and ii, Klanford, vols. iii and iv). 

■ Turkt, ga!a-, Ilniin.sky, p. 361. taiisC itnin/?). 

3 E. I). Ross's I’otyght l.ist of Birds, p. 314, Chiyhir-chiq, Northern swallow ; 
Elpli. M.S. r. 230/; interlined JH (Hteing.a.ss lark). The dc-scrijiiion of the bird allows 
it to he Sturnns humii. the 1 limalayan .starling (Oates, i, 520). 

•* Elph. and Mai. MSS. (Sans, and BengaW p.ndiii ; two good MSS. of the 
Bcr.s. trs. (I.O. 217 and 21S) f/sdawali; llininsky (p. 3O1) minh •, Erskine 
{Aleuts, p. fiiidd'iueli, hut without his customary translation of an Indian name. 
The three forms shewn above can all mean “ having, protuberance or lump’’ {pintfi) 
and refer to the bird’s will lie. But the word of 'the presumably well-informed 
scribes of I.O. 217 and 21S can refer to the bird’s .samcity in speech and he pant^S- 
xvatl, posse.sscd of wisdom. With the same spelling, the word can translate into 
the epithet religiosa, given to the wattled mtnii by Linnicus. Tins epithet 
Mr, Leonard Wray informs me has liecn explained to/him as due to the frequenting 
of temples by the birds ; and that in Malaya they are found living in cotes near 
Chinese temples. — An alternative name (one also ciymecting with religiosa) allowed 
hy the form of the word is bliidH-xoall. II. btndii.ss a mark on the forehead, made 
as a preparative to devotion by Hindus, or in Sans, and Bengali, is the Spot of paint 
made on an elephant’s trunk; the meaning would thus be “havirg a /hark”. 
Cf. Jerdon and (^ates s.n. Ettiabes religiosa. 

! 5 Ettiabes intermedia, the Indian grackle or hill-mlna. Here the J>^s. Its. adds 
.that people call it mina. 

. ‘ Cahrnis chaiybeitis, the glossy starling or ticc-stare. 

ground. 

1 Sturmpastor cottira, the pied mina. 


srtltchiiever descends to the 


( :L'«.'U 


jUSiO.j; .UtS,ll,-.7, ; 
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The luja ' is anotlier. This bird they call (Ar.) bu-qalamun 
(cliameleon) because, between head and tail, it has five or six 
changing colours, resplendent [barraq') like a pigeon’s throat. 
It is about as large as the kabg-i-darl^ and seems to be the 
kahj^-iHiari of Hindustan. As the kabg-i-dari moves {yuriir) 
on the heads {knlah) of mountains, so does this. It is in the 
Nijr-aCi mountains of the countries of Kiibul, and in the 
mountains lower down but it is not found higher up. People 
tell this wonderful thing about it : — When the birds, at the 
onset of winter, descend to the hill-skirts, if they come over 
a viric)-ard, tliey can fly no further and arc taken. God knows 
the truth ! The flesh of this bird is very savoury. 

The partridge {durnij) 3 i.s another. This is not peculiar to 
Hindustan but is also in the Grt/'/w-j/r countries * ; as however 
s<,)me kinds are onl)’ in Hindustan, particulars of them are given 
here. The durnxj {Francolinus vulgaris) may be of the same 
bulk as the kikllk ’ ; the cock’s back is the colour of the hen- 
pheasant {qirgliaivnl-miig ludda-si) ; its tliroat and breast are 
black, with quite white spots.* A red line comes down on both 
sides of both eye.s.^ It is named from its cty ® which is some- . 
thing like Shir darain shakrak? It pronounces shir short ; 
daram shakrak it says distinctly. Astarabad partridges are said 
to cry Bat mini tutildr (Quick 1 they have caught me). The 
partridge of Arabia and tho.se parts is understood to cry, Bi'l 


Piul of tlic following pa.ssage about the Ifija (var. tUkha, Ittcha) is verbatim with 
jiirt of that on f. 135 ; both were written about 934-5 AH. as is shewn by Shaikh 
/am (Index s.n.) and by inference from references in the te.xt (Index r.rr. B.N. date 
o( composition). See Appendix N. 

- [.it. mountain-partriiige. There is ground for understanding that one of the 
birds known in the region as monals is meant. See Appendix N. 

' Sans, diakora-, Ar. dun aj •, 1>. kabg- T. kikUk. 

* Here, prolrably, soulliern AfghanisSn. 

s Ctueabis ehukiir (Scully, .Shaw's Vocabulary) or C. palleseens (Hume, quoted 
under No. 126 E. D. Ross’ Polyglot List). ’ ^ 

^ In some parts of the country (i.e. India' before 1841 AD.), tippets used to be 
rnadc^ of the beautiful black, white-spotted feathers of the lower plumage (of the 
i/iirraj), and were in much request, biit they are rarely procurable now ” (Bengal 
Sporttng Magazine for 1841, quoted by Jeidon, ii, 561). 

' A broad collar of red passes round the whole neck (Jerdon, ii, 558). 

.Ar. diirraj means one who repeats what he hears, a tell-tale. 

(I- 1 • ^™''®*Ations have been matle of this passage, “ I have milk and sugar ” 
(brskine), J at du tail, un /leu de suere" (de Courteille), but with short Jii.-r, it 
might be read m more than one way ignoring milk and sugar. See Jerdon, ii, 558 

and Hobson Jobsonr.n. Black pefUidge. ' ; - ' . . 7 - 
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shakar tadawm al ni'am (with sugar pleasure endures)!. The 
hen-bird has the colour of the young pheasant. The.se birds 
are found below Nijr-au. — Another kind is called katijdl. Its 
bulk may be that of the one already described. Its voice is 
very like that of the klkltk but much shriller. There is little 
difference in colour between the cock and hen. It is found in 
Parashawar, Hashnagar and fcountries lower down, but not 
higher up. 

The p{h)ul-paikdr is another. Its size may be that of the 
kabg-i-dari ; its shape is that of the house-cock, its colour that 
of the hen. P'rom forehead {turndgli) to throat it is of a beautiful 
colour, quite red. It is in the Hindustan mountains. 

The wild-fowl {sa/irdi-tdiigli)^ is another. It flies like a 
pheasant, and is not of all colours as house-fowl are. It is in 
the mountains of Bajaur and lower down, but not higher up. 

The chllsl (or jilst) 3 is another. In bulk it equals the p{)i)ul- 
paikdr but the latter has the finer colouring. It is in the 
mountains of Bajaur. 

The shdvi •* is another. It is about as large as a house'-fowl ; 
its colour is unique {ghair mukarrar)} 1 1 also is in the mountains 
of Bajaur. 

The quail is another. It is not peculiar to Hindustan 
but four or five kinds are so. — One is that which goes to our 
countries (Tramontana), larger and more spreading than the 
(Hindustan) quail.® — Another kind ^ is smaller than the one first 
named. Its primaries and tail are reddish. It flies in flocks 
like the chlr {Phasianus Wallichii). — Another kind is smaller 
than that which goes to our countries and is darker on throat 

' Flower-faced, OTtf/uwcf/Aa/ir, the horned («’«.{’) -monal. It is described 

by Jahangir (Memoirs, It. and B., ii, 220) under the names [II. and V phul-paikar 
and Kashmiri, sonlu. 

’ Callus somuratii, the grey jungle- fowl. 

3 Perhaps Bambstsicola fytchii, the western bambu-partridge. For chil see E. D. 
Ross, l.e. No. 127. 

3 Jahangir (l.c.) describes, under the Kashmiri name /«/, what may be this bird. 
It seems to be Callus ferrugineus, the red jungle-fowl (Blanford, iv, 75). 

3 Jahangir helps to identify the bird by mentioning its elongated tail-feathers, — 
seasonal only. 

* The migrant quail will be Colurnix communis, the grey quail, 8 inches long ; 
what it is compared with seems likely, to be the bush -quail, which is non-migrant and 
shorter. 

r Perhaps Perdicula argunda, the rock bush-quail, which flies in small coveys. 
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and breast.' — Another kind goes in small numbers to l EdfaUl ;; 
It Ls ver^' small, perhaps a little larger than .the yellow vwqgttall 
\qttrcha) * ; thej' call it quraln in Kabul. 

The Indian bustard !,P. kimrchaf)^ is anotiier. it is abniu a;; 
large as .)lt(ghdaq ( Oil's iarda, the great bustard ant: .'■eems 
to be the tughddq of Hindustan.^ Lts flesh delicious ; o ' s.onie 
bird.s the leg is good, of others, the wing ; of the bustard ali the 
meat is delicious and excellent. 

'riie florican (P. char.-;) is another. It is rather les.s diiai; tlie 
tughdirl {koubara) ^ ; the cock’s back is like the tughdr-' s. and 
it.s breast is black. The hen is of one colour. 

The Hindustan sand-grouse (T. hdgkrl-qai-a) ~ i.s anoTlier. it i.'^ 
smaller and slenderer than the bdghri-qard \Pterades arsnanur;, 
of tho-se countries (Tramontana;. Also its cry is sharper 

Of the birds that frequeivl water and the banks of rirers. mn. 
i.s the dingf‘ an animal of gi-eat bulk, each wing meaarnig 
a qiilddi (fathom i. It has no plumage {iuqt) on head or iiecl- ■ 
a thing like a bag hangs from it.s neck ; its back i.s blaci: , i:;- 
brea.st i.s \vhite. It goe.s .sometimes to 'Kabul ; one yea*- jhripie 
bnjught one they had caught. It became ver}’ tame ; i:' mca* 


' I'L'cliitps Ciiliiniix vraimi/iMifu. tilf i>liick-i»reasted or ram quail. 7 iiidit. 

- I’urlwjys Moiucilic t'iitviiid, a yulinw wajj-tail wliicl) summers in Cicntri' .■'i;:.' 
(Oulus, ii, 29S). ii- Kaiiul namt nu',y iiiiCT to im flashing cutour. C.' li. h. 

Ko-is, /.r. Nij. jni ; tit; Ci)urlt;ilii; .s /iii/iaiiary vihich j'iye.s \vaff-i:iii, iik' 

.''.uiiliur's wiiicii tlir culnur. 

‘ i'lhvanis!! ; 'I'liriri. iuKhum nr Ifi'f/idirl. 

I'irsUiii:; iidtiiip iMuiiis. p. .721). that the hu-lard.ts' common in the Dakimn where 
it i-i iiiftRer than a turkey, siys it i-i calieii /rijf/nAlr iim] .sttjrrre.sts that tlii-. is .1 rnrniniiia. 
Ilf Tile use.^ iif l.iitli worri.i are >he\vii l>y liahur. here, and ir tii- nex; 

iijlinwinK, acniimi. di" tiie .iiarz. ('A. fk of I. i, 260 and E. D. Rns.s /.e. Noi. to, 41: 

•' SyphfoH: iimyuictisi: and .S', anriin. wiiicii are hotli smaller than Oii: 

In Kimiu.ttaii .S', aiirita i.~ known as ///’« which name is the nearesi 
approach I lin.ve found to lialnir'.s ifiiina. 

“ Jurdrm mentions (ii, 615) dial this liinl is common an Atglranisfan ano there 
called dugdaor lfi;^idiri). 

' Cf. Appendix Ii, .since J wrote whicli. fuTther infonnafian’liasimaHeiit fcitiy safe 
lit) say that the IIind(i.slan A;"/i»v-yi/rrJ is I’tirviUs exuthts, diie ^caiunion sand- 
grouse and dial the one of f. 4^1 is J'ictmUs flrf/mrHfr, the ila^er or 'liiack-liellied 
Rtmirgrouse. P. cxustus is saiil by Vule (H. J. ;x.«. 'Uock-pigeon) to have lieen 
miscalled rock -pigeon liy .Anglo-Indians, perliaps liecause its flight nesenililes the 
pigeon's. This accounts fur Iir.skine*s.n:mU;Ting.(p. 321) iSgiiri-qarii here by rock- 
pigeon. 

“ Leploptiluy duinin. Hind. /twffUii. I lindustanis call it ptr-i-ding fErskine) and 
peda dhauk .(Jliaiifurdl, dmtli .nanies, jatanigg, , jiwlmpi, . go .us .pauch. ..fljt.ru 
:atljutartl of AngloJndia. fOT. flF.agffi. * ' 
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were Ihro-wn to it, it never failed to catch it in its bili Once it 
svra.iJ r ^ v'ed a six-nailed shoe, another time a whole fowl, wiigs 
arid ir;athers, all right doTAii. 

I'ne sdras (Gj-us antigonc) is another. Turks in Hind^tan 
call it tlwa-tii^-na (cam el -crane). It maj’ be smaller than the 
dzng but its neck is rather longer. Its head is quite red.^ People 
keep this bird at their houses ; it becomes very tame. 

The manck-- is another. In stature it approaches the saras, 
but its bulk is less. It resembles the lag-lag {Ciconia alba, the 
white stork) but is much larger ; its bill is larger and is black. 
Its head is iridescent, its neck white, its wings partly-coloured ; 
Ibe tips and border-feathers and under parts of the wings are 
white, their middle biark- 

Another stork il:ig-,.ag \ has a w'hite neck and all other parts 
Mack. It goes to those countries (Tramontana). It is rather 
smaller than the lag-lag ‘Ciconia alba'). A Hindustam calls it 
yak-rang (one colour?;. 

Another stork in colour and shape is exactly lite the storks 
that go to those countries. Its bill is blacker and its bulk much 
less than the lag-lag's (Ciconia alba).^ 

Another bird resembles the grey heron {augdr) and the lag- 
lag ; but its bill is longer than the heron’s and its body smaller 
than the white stork's (lag-lag). 

Another is the large husak'^ (,black ibis). In bulk it may 
equal the buzzard (Turin, sdr). The back of its wings is white. 
It has a loud cnc 

The white bvsak is another. Its head and bill are black. 

^ only when young (Bianford. ;i, 1K8). 

® Elpb. MS. vianKisa or manlSa •, Hai. MS. ui nk. Han^ton’5 3 atg^ 
JXctimarj' gives two lomss of liie name manei-jvT and manai-ym. It is Dissitra 
^scopus, the whitt-ned:ed slorl: (Blanford iv, 370, who gives meuak-jar amongst its 
Indian name.*;). Jerdon oiaaseF ii (ii, 737) as Cir-mda leurBa^hala. It is the beef- 
steak :bird of Anglo-ludia. 

3 Cianaa nigra (Blanford, iv, 3 ^ 9 )- 

* Under the Hindestani form, Hisax, tif Feraan iusai Idle hards WSmr nwmflaaBS xb 
laaaSe ican he identihed. The large one is Inocoia papallpsas, iSsa, .k3& dSao, Uaek 
mndew, kiag-carlew. The bird it sQiiaiU in ^e is a buzzard, TmM .i 3 r {[mrt JPemaa 
jsSr;, starling). The Idng-ciirlew has a 'large white patch on dhe inner leraar and 
onaiigmal coverts of its wings (Blanford, iv, 303). This agrees adtii BaHamFsaliilttimnd: 
about the wings of the large btaak. Its length is 2? inches, while iibe titaalitj^s is 
^ inchea 

^ Ibis melanaciphala, the white tbiE, Fers. si^ed hook, BengalE strati .ifias. It m 
30 inches long 
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It is much larger than the one that goes to those countries,' but 
smaller than the Hindustan buzak? 

The gharm-pai^ (spotted-billed duck) is another. It is larger 
than the stina biirchin ^ (mallard). The drake and duck are of 
one colour. It is in Hashnagar at all seasons, sometimes it goes 
into the Lamghanat. Its flesh is very savoury. 

The shdh-murgk {Sarcidtornis melanonotus, comb duck or nukta) 
is another. It may be a little smaller than a goose. It has a 
swelling on its bill ; its back is black; .ts flesh is excellent eating. 

The zummaj is another. It is about as large as the burgut 
{Aquila chrysaetus, the golden eagle). 

The (T.) ald-qargha of Hindustan is another (Corvtis corm'x, 
the pied crow). This is slenderer and smaller than the dld- 
qdrgka of those, countries (Tramontana). Its neck is partly 
white. 

Another Hindustan bird resembles the crow (T. qdrcha, 
C. splendens) and the magpie (Ar. ‘aqqa). In the Lamghanat 
people call it the jungle-bird (P. murgh-i-jangal).^ Its head 
and breast are black ; its wings and tail reddish ; its eye quite 
red. Having a feeble flight, it does not come out of the jungle, 
whence its name. 

The great bat (P. shapardf is another. People call it (Hindi) 
ckumgddur. It is about as large as the owl (T;ydpdldq, Otus 
brachyotus), and has a head like a puppy’s. When it is thinking 
of lodging for the night on a tree, it takes hold of a branch, turns 
head-downwards, and so remains. It has much singularity. 

The magpie (Ar. 'aqqd) is another. People call it (H. ?) maid 
{Dendrocitta rufa, the Indian tree-pie). It may be somewhal 

' Perhaps, ■ Plegadis faleitiellus, the glossy ibis, which in most parts of India is 
a winter visitor. Its length is 25 inches. 

“ Erskine suggests that this is Plalalea leucorodia, the chamach-huza, spoon-bill. 
It is 33 inches long. 

3 Anas poealorhyncha. The Ilai. MS. writes gAarm-pSf, and this is the Indian 
name given by Blanford (iv, 437). 

^ Anas boschas. Dr. Ross notes {No. 147 ), from the Sangldkh, that suna is the 
drake, biirchin^ the duck and that it is common in China to call a certain variety of 
bird by the combined sex-names. Something like this is shewn by the uses of biigkS 
and niaral q.v. Index. 

5 Centrtpus rufipennis, the common coucal (Yule’s H.J. s.n. Crow-pheasant) ; 
H. makeb/id, Cuculus castaneus (Buchanan, quoted by Forbes). 

® IHeropus edwardsti, the flying-fox. The inclusion of the Ijat here amongst birds, 
may be a clerical accident, since on £136 a flying-fox is not written of as a bird. 
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less than the 'aqqa {Pica rusiica), which moreover i.s pied black 
and white, while the matd is pied brown and black.^ 

Another is a small bird, perhaps of the size of .^sdnduldch.^ 

It is of a beautiful red wi^h & little black on its wings. 

The karcha^ is another ; it is after the fashion , of a swallow 
T. qdrlughdch\ but much larger and quite black. 

The kuil 4 {Eudynamys orientalis, the koel) is another. It may 
be as large as the crow (P. sdg) but is much slenderer. It has 
a kind of song and is understood to be the bulbul of Hindustan. 
Its honour with Hindustanis is as great as is the bulbul’s. It 
always stays in closely-wooded gardens. 

Another bird is after the fashion of the {At.) shiqarrdk {Cissa 
chinensis, the green-rnagpie). It clings to trees, is perhaps as 
large as the green-magpie, and is parrot-green {Gecinus striolatus, 
the little green-woodpecker.^) 

{k. Fauna of Hindustdn : — Aquatic animals!) 

One is the water-tiger (P. shlr-dbi, Crocodilus palustris).^ This 
is in the standing-waters. It is like a lizard (T. People 

say it carries off men and even buffaloes. 


‘ Babur here u.ses wliat is both the Kabul and Andijan name for the magpie, 
Ar. ‘affa (Oates, i, 31 and Scully's Voc.), instead of T. saghizghSn or P. dam-sicha 
(tail-wagger). 

“ The Pens. trs. writes sandtilSeh mamnla, vtamula being Arabic for wag-tail. 
De Courteille’s Dictionary describes the sSndulach as small and having a long tail, 
the cock-bird green, the hen, yellow. The wag-tail suiting this in colouring is 
Matacilla borealis (Oates, ii,_394 ; .syn. Budytes viridis, the green wag-tail) ; this, as 
a migrant, serves to compare with the Indian “little bird”, which seems likely to be 
a red-start. 

3 This word may represent Scully’s kirich and be the Turk! name for' a swift, 
perhaps Cypselus affini.s. • 

^ This name is taken from its cry during the breeding season (Yule’s H.J. 
s.n. Koel). 

^ Babur’s distinction between the three crocodiles he mentions seems to be that 
of names he heard, s/iir-Sbi, siySh-sSr, and gkarial. 

‘ In this passage my husband finds the explanation of two somewhat vague 
statements of later date, one made by Abu’l-fazl (A. A. Blochmann, p. 55 ). that 
Akbar called the jfeVar (cherry) the skdk-alu (king-plum), the other by Jahanpr that 
this change was made because /C’iVdr means lizard {Jahangir's Alemoirs, R. &B. i, 116). 
What Akbar did is shewn by Babur ; it was to reject the Persian name kilSs, cherry, 
because it closely resembled Turks gllas, lizard. There is a lizard Stellio Lehmanni 
of Transoxiana with which Babur may well have compared the crocodile’s appearance 
(Schuyler’s Turkistan, i, 383). Akbar in Hindustan may have had Varanus salvator 
(5 ft. long) in mind, if indeed he had not the great lizard, al lagarto, the alligator 
iteelf in his thought. The name kilas evidently was banished only from the Court 
circle, since it is still current in Kashmir (Blochmann l.c. p. 616) ; and Speede 
(p. 201) gives keeras, cherry, as used in India. 
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The (P.) siyak-sdr (black-head) is another. This also is like 
a lizard. It is in all rivers of Hindustan. One that was taken 
and brought -in was about 4~5 ^ 3 feet) long and as 

thick perhaps as a sheep. It is said to grow still larger. Its 
snout is over half a yard long. It has rows of small teeth in its 
upper and lower jaws. It comes out of the water and sinks into 
the mud {data). 

The (Sans.) ^Ji\arml [Gavialus gangeticus) is another.' It is 
said to grow large ; many in the army saw it in the Saru (Gogra) 
river. It is said to take people ; while w’e w'ere on that river’s 
banks (934-935 A.H.), it took one or two slave-women {ddduk), 
and it took three or four camp-followers between Ghazipur and 
Banaras. In that neighbourhood I saw one but from a distance 
only and not quite clearly. 

The water-hog (P. kkuk-dbt, Platanista gangetica, the porpoise) 
is another. This also is in all Hindustan rivers. It comes up 
suddenly out of the water ; its head appears and disappears ; it 
dives again and stays below, shewing its tail. Its snout is as 
long as the siydli-saj^s and it has the same rows of small teeth. 
Its head and the rest of its body are. fish-like. When at play in 
the water, it looks like a water-carrier’s bag {inashak'). Water- 
hogs, playing in the Saru, leap right out of the water ; like fish, 
they never leave it. 

Again there is the keUah {px galafi)-^^ \bdlig}i\? Two bones 

’ This name as now used, is that of the purely fish-eating crocodile. [In the 
Turlcl text Babur’s account of the gharial follows that of the porpoise ; but it is grouped 
here with those of the two other crocodiles.] 

“ As the Hai. MS. and also I.O. 216 f. 137 (Pers. trs.) write kalah [galah)-{is\i, 
this may be a large cray-fish. One called by a name approximating to ga/aA-fish is 
found in Malayan waters, viz. the galak-prawn \kiidang) (cf. liengall gula-chingri, 
gSla-pnvin, Haughton). Ga/ah and gala may express lament made when the fish is 
caught (Haughton pp. 931, 933, 952) ; or if kalak be read, this may expres.s scolding. 
Two good MSS. of the Waiji' St -i-baburt (Pers. trs.) write kaka ; and their word 
cannot but have weight. Erskinc reproduces kaka but olTers no explanation of it, 
a failure betokening difficulty in his obtaining one. My husband suggests that kaka, 
may represent a stuttering sound, doing so on the analogy of Vullers’ explanation of 
the word, — Vir ridiculus et facetus qui simul balbutial ; and also he inclines to take 
the fish to be a crab (kakra). Possibly kaka is a popular or vulgar name for a cray- 
fish or a crab. Whether the sound is lament, scolding, or stuttering the fisherman 
knows ! Shaikh Zain enlarges Babur’s notice of this fish ; he says the bones are 
prolonged {bar awarda) from the cats, that the.se it agitates at time of capture, making 
a noise like the word kaka by which it is known, that it is two wajab ( 1 8 in. ) long, its 
flesh surprisingly tasty, and that it is very active, leaping a gaz {cir. a yard) out of the 
water when the fisherman’s net is set to take it. For information about the Malayan 
fish, I am indebted to Mr. Cecil Wraj'. 
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each about 3 inches {ailik) long, come out in a line with its ears ; 
these it shakes when taken, producing an e.xtraordinary noise, 
whence, seemingly, people have called it kalah [w galaK\. 

The flesh of Hindu.stan fishes is very savoury ; they have no 
odour {aid) or tiresomeness.^ They are surprisingly active. On 
one occasion when people coming, had flung a net across a stream, 
leaving its two edges half a yard above the water, most fish passed 
by leaping a yard above it. In many rivers are little fish which 
fling themselves a yard or more out of the water if there be harsh - 
noise or sound of feet. 

The frogs of HindOstan, though otherwise like those other 
(Tramontane), run 6 or 7 yards on the face of the water,® 

(/. Vegetable products of Hindustan : Fruits.) 

The mango (P. anbali) is one of the fruits peculiar to Hindustan. 
Hindustanis pronounce the b in its name as though no vowel 
followed it {i.e. Sans, dnh) ; 3 this being awkward to utter, some 
people call the fruit [P.] nagJesak* as Khwaja Khusrau does ; — 

Nagksak-i mil [var. kimash) naghz-kun-i diisiSn, 

Nag/izfartii mnoa [var. ita'maf]-i-HinclustSn.^ 

Mangoes when good, are very good, but, many as are eaten, few 
are first-rate. They are usually plucked unripe and ripened in 
the house. Unripe, they make excellent condiments {qdtlq), are 
good also preserved in syrup.*^ Taking it altogether, the mango 
is the best fruit of Hindu.stan. Some so praise it as to give it 
preference over all fruits except the musk-melon (T. qdiaiin), but 


' T. giyimlight, presumably referring to spines or difficult bones : T. gin, however, 
means a scabbard [Shaw]. 

“ One of the common frogs is a small one which, when alarmed, jumps along the 
surface of the water (G. of I. i, 273). 

5 A7ib and atibah (pronounced anih and a/nbah) are now less commonly used names 
than Sm. It is an interesting comment on Babur^s words that Abu'I-fazl spells aub, 
letter by letter, and says that the p is quiescent (Ayhi 28 ; for the origin of the word 
mango, sjflfe Yule’s .H.J. j.«.). ' ■ 

* A corresponding diminutive would be &irling. 

The variants, entered in parenthesis, are found in the Bib. Ind. ed. of the 
Ayln-i-aibari p. 75 and in a (bazar) copy of the QurSmts-sS^dain in my husband's 
possession. As Amir Khusrau was a poet of Hindustan, either ktngask (khwesh) [our 
' own] or mS [our] would suit his meaning. The couplet is, literally : — 

Our fairling, [i.e. mango] beauty -maker of the garden. 

Fairest fruit of Hindustan. 

‘ Daulat Khan Yusuf-kkait Ltidi in 929 AH. sent Babur a gift of mangoes preserved 
in honey (i» loco p. 440). 
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such praise outmatches it It resembles the kdrdi peach.* It 
ripens in the rains. It is eaten in two ways : one is to squeeze 
it to a pulp, make a hole in it, and suck out the juice, — the other, 
to peel and eat it like the kdrdi peach. Its tree grows very large® 
and has a leaf somewhat resembling the peach-tree's. The 
trunk is ill-looking and ill-shaped, but in Bengal and Gujrat is 
heard of as growing handsome {khub)> 

The plantain (San.s. keld^ Musa sapientuut) is another.^ An 
‘Arab calls it mauz.^ Its tree is not very tall, indeed is not to 
be called a tree, since it is something between a grass and a tree. 
Its leaf is a little like that of the amdn-qard^ but grows about 
2yards {gdri) long and nearly one broad. Out of the middle of 
its leaves rises, heart-like, a bud which resembles a sheep’s heart. 
As each leaf (petal) of this bud expands, there grows at its base 
a row of 6 or 7 flowers which become the plantains. These 
flowers become visible with the lengthening of the heart-like 
shoot and the opening of the petals of the bud. The tree is 
understood to flower once only.^ The fruit has two pleasant 
qualities, one that it peels easily, the other that it has neither stone 
nor fibre.® It is rather longer and thinner than the egg-plant 
(P. bddanjdn ; Solatium melongena). It is not very sweet ; the 
Bengal plantain {i.e. chini-champa) is, however, said to be very 


‘ I have leatned nothing more definite about the word kardi than that it is the 
name of a superior kind of prach (Ghiyasd l-lughat). 

“ The preceding sentence is out of place in the Turk! text ; it may therefore be 
a marginal note, perhaps not made by Sabur. 

3 This sentence suggests that Babur, writing in Agra or Fathpur did not there see 
line mango-trees. 

* See Yule’s H.J. on the plantain, the banana of the West. 

s This word is a descendant of Sanscrit mocha, and parent of nmsa the botanical 
name of the fruit (Yule). 

* Shaikh Kffendl (Kunos), Zenker and de Courteille say of this only that it is the 
name of a tree. Shaw gives a name that approaches it, arman, a grass, a weed ; 
Scully explains ' this as Artemisia vulgaris, wormwood, but Roxburgh gives no 
Artemisia having a leaf resembling the plantain’s. Scully has ardmaddn, unexplained, 
which, like amin-gari, may refer to comfort in shade. Babur’s comparison will lie 
with something known in Transoxiana. Maize has general resemblance with the 
plwtain. So too have the names of the plants, since mocha and mcatz stand for the 
plantain and (Hindi) mukSi for maize. These incidental resemblances bear, however 
lightly, on the question considered in the fincy. Br. (art. maize) whether maize was 
early in. J^ia or not ; some writers hold that it was ; if Babur’s amin-gara were 
maize, maize will have been familiar in Transoxiana in bis day. 

t Abu’bfa^ mentions that the plantain-tree bears no second crop unless cut down 
to the stump. 

* Babur was fortunate not to have met with a seed-bearing plantain. 
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sweet. The plantain is a very good-looking tree, its broad, 
broad, leaves of beautiful green having an e.xcellent appearance. 

The anbli (H. imli, Tamarindus tndica, the tamarind) is 
another. By this nc^Tie {anbli) people call the khurma-i-hind 
(Indian date-tree).^ It has finely-cut leaves (leaflets), precisely 
like those of the (T.) bina, except that they are not so finely-cut.® 
It is a very good-looking tree, giving dense shade. It grows wild 
in masses too. 

The (Beng.) mahuiva {Bassta latifolia) is another.3 People 
call it also (P.) gul-chikdn (or c/iigdn, distilling-flower). This also 
is a very large tree. Mo.st of the wood in the houses of Hindu- ' 
stanis is from it. Spirit {‘araq) is distilled from its flowers, not 
only so, but they are dried and eaten like raisins, and from them 
thus dried, spirit is also e.xtracted. The dried flowers taste just 
like kishmish ; 3 they have an ill-flavour. The flowers are not bad 
in their natural state ® ; they are eatable. The inalmwd grows 
wild also. Its fruit is tasteless, has rather a large seed with a 
thin husk, and from this seed, again,? oil is extracted. 

The mimusops (Sans, khirni, Mimusops kaitki) is another. Its 
tree, though not very large, is not small. The fruit is yellow and 

' The ripe “dates” are called P. lamar-i Hind, whence our tamarind, and 
Tamarindus Indira. 

° Sophora alopecuroides, a leguminous plant (Scully). 

5 Abu' 1 -fazl gives as the name of the “fruit” [uu-ad], — Forbes, as that 
of the fallen flower. Cf. Brandis p. 426 and Yule’s H.J. s.n. Moliwa. 

* Babur seems to say that spirit is extracted from both the fresh and the dried 
flowers. The fresh ones are favourite food with deer and jackals ; they have a sweet 
spirituous taste. Erskine notes that the spirit made from them was well-known in 
Bombay by the name of Moura, or of Parsi-hrandy, and that the farm of it was 
a considerable article of revenue (p. 3250.). Roxburgh describes it as strong and 
intoxicating (p. 41 1). 

5 This is the name of a green, stoneless grape which when dried, results in a raisir 
resembling the sultamas of Europe (Jahangir’s Memoirs and Yule’s FI.J. s.n. ; Griffiths’ 
Journal oj Trtaiel pp. 359, 3S8). 

‘ Aid, lit. the aiil of the flower. The Persian translation renders aul by bit which 
may allow both words to be understood in their (root) sense ol being, i.e. natural 
state. De Courteille translates by quand la flour est Jralche (ii, aio) ; Erskine took 
bu to mean sat\\.(Memoirs p. 325), but the aid it translates, does not seem to have 
this meaning. For reading aul as “ the natural skate ”, there is circumstantial 
support in the flower’s being eaten raw (Roxburgh). The annotator of the Elphin- 
stone MS. [whose defacement of that Codex has been often lu mtioned], has added 
points and tashcBd to the aid-i (i.e. its aul), so as to produce mowaii (fl.rst, f. 235). 
Against this there are the obvious objections that the Persian translation does not 
reproduce, and that its bii does not render awtoali ; also that afd-i is a noun with its 
enclitic genitive (/). 

r This word seems to be meant to draw attention to the various merits of the 
setahmoS tree. 
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thinner than the red jujube (T. chikdd, Elceagnus angiistifolia). 
It has just the grape’s flavour, but a rather bad after-taste ; it 
is not bad, however, and is eatable. The husk of its stone 
is thin. 

The (Sans.) jaman {Eugenia javtbolana) * is another. Its leaf, 
except for being thicker and greener, is quite like the willow’.? 
(T. td[). The tree does not want for beauty. Its fruit is like 
a black grape, is sourish, and not very good. 

The (H.) kamrak (Beng. kainrmtga, Averrlwa cnrambola) is 
another. Its fruit is five-sided, about as large as the ‘ain-dlu “ 
and some 3 inches long. It ripens to yellow ; gathered unripe, 
it is very bitter ; gathered ripe, its bitterness has become sub- 
acid, not bad, not wanting in pleasantne.s.s.3 

The jack-fruit (H. kadhil, B. kanthal, Artocarpus iiitcgrifolia) 
is another.^ This is a fruit of singular form and flavour ; it looks 
like a sheep’s stomach .stuffed and made into a haggis {gipd) ; s 
and it is sickeningly-sweet. Inside it are filbert-like stones^ 
which, on the whole, resemble dates, but are round, not long, 
and have softer substance ; these are eaten. The jack-fruit ii; 
very adhesive ; for this reason people are said to oil mouth anti 
hands before eating of it. It is heard of also as growing, not 
only on the branches of its tree, but on trunk t^rd root too.^ One 
would say that the tree was all hung round with haggises.® 

The monkey-jack (H. badhal, B. bur/ml, Artocarpus lacoocha) 
is another. The fruit may be of the size of a quince (var. apple). 


“ Erskine notes that thi.s is not to Ije confounded witli E. Jiimbii, ilic rose-apple 
(Memoirs p. 325 n.). Cf. Yule’s H.J. s.n. Jambu. 

“ var. ghat-Slu, ghab-alu, ghain-alu, skafl-ahl. Scully enter.-i ‘aiii-iiite (true-plum ?) 
unexplained. The kamrak fruit is 3 in. long (Brandi.s) and of the size of a lemon 
(Eirminger) ; dimensions which make Babur’s 4 alUk (haml’s-lhickness) a slight excess 
only, and which thus allow allTk, with its I’ersion translation, a/igiis/U, to he approxi- 
. mately an inch. 

3 Speede, giving the fruit its .Sanscrit name kamanmga, says it is acid, rather 
pleasant, something like an insipid apple ; also that its pretty pink blossoms grow on 
the trunk and main branches (i, 211). 

* Cf. Yule’s H.J. s.n. jack-fruit. In a Calcutta nurseryman’s catalogue of 1914 AD. 
three kinds of jack-tree are offered for sale, viz. “ Crispy or Khaja, Soft or Neo, 
Rose-scented ” (Seth, Feronia Nursery). 

5 The gifia is a sheep’s stomach stuffed with rice, minced meat, and spices, and 
boiled as a pudding. The resemblance of the jack, as it hangs on the tree, to the 
hs^s, is wonderfully complete (Erskine). 

” These when roasted have the taste of chestnuts. 

^ Firminger (p. 186) describes an ingenious method of training. 

' For a pote of Humayun’s on the jack-ftuit see Appendix O. 
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Its smell is not bad.* Unripe it Ls a singularly tasteless and 
empty® thing ; when ripe, it is not so bad. It ripens soft, can 
be pulled to pieces and eaten anywhere, tastes very much like 
a rotten quince, and has an excellent little austere flavour. 

The Jote-fruit (Sans. Iw, Zisypkus jiijiiba) is another. Its 
Persian name is understood to be kanar.'^ It is of several kinds ; 
of one the fruit is larger than the plum {dlilc/ia) “t ; another is 
shaped like the Husaini grape. Most of them are not very good ; 
we saw one in Bandir (Giialrar) that was really good. The lote- 
tree sheds its leaves under the Signs Sam' and Jniiad (Bull and 
Twins), burgeons under Saratdn and Asad (Crab and I.ion) which 
are the true rainy-season, — then becoming fresh and green, and 
it ripens its fruit under /In/w and (Bucket r.r. Aquariu.s, and 
Fish). 

The (Sans.) karaundd {Carissa carandns,\.\\e corinda)is another. 
It grows in bushes after the fashion of the (T.) chika of our 
country,^ but the chika grows on mountains, the karaundd on the 
plains. In flavour it is like the rhubarb itiself,® but is sweeter and 
less juicy. 

The (Sans.) pdniydld {Flacourtia cataphraetd) f is another. It 
is larger than the plum {dliichd) and like the red-apple unripe.® 
It is a little austere and is good. The tree is taller than the 
pomegranate's ; its leaf is like that of the almond-tree but 
smaller. 


' ald-i-yamdn afiiids. It is somewhat curious that Babur makes no comment on 
the odour of the jack itself. 

’ iusA, English bosh (Shaw). The Persian translation inserts no more about this 
fruit. 

’ Steingass applies this name to the plantain. 

* Erskine notes that “ this is the bullace-plum, small, not more than twice as large 
as the sloe and not so high-flavoured ; it is generally yellow, sometimes red.” Like 
Babur, Brandis enumerates several varieties and mentions the seasonal changes of the 
tree (p. 170J. 

s This will be Kabul, probably, because Transoxiana is written of' by Babur 
usually, if not invariably, as “that country”, and becau.se he mentions the chikda 
(/.«. cKkaf), under, its Persian name sinjid, in his Descriftien of Kabul (f. 129^). 

* P. mar manjdn, which I take to refer to the riwSjlSr of Kabul. (Cf. f. 129#, 
where, however,' (note J) are rorrigenda of Masson’s /•mvash for riwSj, and his third 
to second volume.) Kehr’s Codex contains an extra pas.sage about the karaun da, 
viz. that from it is made a ta.sty fritter-like dish, resembling a rhubarb-fritter 
(Ilminsky, p. 369). 

1 People call it (P.) palasa also (Elph. MS. f. 236, marginal note). 

“ Perhaps the red-apple of Kabul, where two sorts are common, both rosy, one 
very much so, but much inferior to the other {Griffith's fournal ^ Travel p. 388). 
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Th&iYi.) gfilar {Fiats glomerata , clustered fig)' is another. 
The fruit grows out of the tree- trunk, resembles the fig (P. anjir), 
but is singularly tasteless. 

The (Sans.) dinld {Phyllanthus emblica, the myrobalan-tree) is 
another. This also is a five-sided fruit.^ It looks like the un- 
blown cotton-phd. It is an astringent and ill-flavoured thing, 
but confiture made of it is not bad. It is a wholesome fruit. Its 
tree is of excellent form and has very minute leaves. 

The (H.) chiriinji {Buchanatiia latifolia)^ is another. This 
tree had been understood to grow in the hills, but I knew later 
about it, because there were three or four clumps of it in our 
gardens. It is mu'c'^ 'llke -•S'"’ jd. Its kernel is not bad, 
a thing between the w'a;c ... and the almond, not bad ! rather 
smaller than the pistachio and round ; people put it in custards 
(y. pdluda) and sweetmeats ' dwa). 

The date-palm (P. khurmd, PJmnix dactylifera) is another. 
This is not peculiar to Hindu.stan, but is here described because 
it is not in those countries (Tramontana). It grows in Lamghan 
also.‘‘ Its branches {i.e. leaves) grow from just one place at its 
top ; its leaves (/.c. leaflets) grow on both sides of the branches 
(midribs) from neck {bfivi) to tip; its trunk is rough and ill- 
coloured ; its fruit is like a bunch of grapes, but much larger. 
People say that the date-palm amongst vegetables resembles an 
animal in two respects ; one is that, as, if an animal’s head be 
cut off, its life is taken, so it is with the date-palm, if its head is 
cut off, it dries off ; the other is that, as the offspring of animals 
is not produced without the male, so too with the date-palm, it 
gives.no good fruit unless a branch of the male-tree be brought 
into touch with the female-tree. The truth of this last matter 
is not known (to me). The above-mentioned head of the date- 
palm is called its cheese. The tree so grows that where its leaves 
come out is cheese-white, the leaves becoming green as they 
lengthen. This white part, the so-called cheese, is tolerable 
eating, not bad, much like the walnut. People make a wound in 


' Its downy fruit grows in bundles from the trunk and large branches (Roxburgh). 
“ The reference by “also” (ham) will be to the kamrak (f. 283^), but both 
Roxburgh and Brandis say the amla is six striated. 

3 The Sanscrit and Bengali name for the chirunjl-tree isftyala (Roxburgh p. 363). 
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the cheese, and into this wound insert a leaf(let), in such a way 
that all liquid flowing from the wound runs down it.* The tip 
of the leaflet is set over the mouth of a pot suspended to the tree 
in such a way that it collects whatever liquor is yielded by the 
wound. This liquor is rather pleasant if drunk at once; if drunk 
after two or three, da^'s, people say it is quite exhilarating 
{kaifiyai). Once when I had gone to visit Bari,® and made an 
excursion to the villages on the bank of the Chambal-river, we 
met in with people collecting this date-liquor in the valley-bottom. 
A good deal was drunk ; no hilarity was felt ; much must be 
drunk, seemingly, to produce a little cheer. 

The coco-nut palm (P. ndrgll. Cocos micifcra) is another. An 
‘Arab gives it Arabic form 3 and says ndrjil ; Hindustan people 
say seemingly by popular error.^ Its fruit is the Hindl- 

nut from which black spoons {qam qashuq) are made and the 
larger ones of which serve for guitar-bodies. The coco-palm has 
general resemblance to the date-palm, but has more, and more 
glistening leaves. Like the walnut, the coco-nut has a green 
outer husk ; but its husk is of fibre on fibre. All ropes for ships 
and boats and also cord for sewing boat-seams are heard of as 
made from these husks. The nut, when stripped of its husk, near 
one end shews a triangle of hollows, two of which are solid, the 
third a nothing (diis/i), easily pierced. Before the kernel forms, 
there is fluid inside ; people pierce the soft hollow and drink 
this ; it tastes like date-palm cheese in solution, and is not bad. 

The (Sans.) ^dr (Borassus flabelliformis, the Palmyra-palm) is 
another. Its branches {i.e. leaves) also are quite at its top. Just as 
with the date-palm, people hang a pot on it, take its juice and 
drink it. They call this liquor tdri ; 5 it is said to be more ex- 
hilarating than date liquor. For about a yard along its branches 

* The leaflet is rigid enough to serve as a runlet, but soon wears out ; for this 
reason, the usual practice is to use one of split bamboo. 

* This is a famous hunting-ground between Biana and Dhulpur, Rajputana, visited 
in 933 ah; (f. 330 ^). Babur’s great-great-grandson Shah-jaban built a hunting-lodge 
there (G. of I.). 

* IJai. MS. imi'arrab, but the Elph. MS. maghrib, [occidentalizing]. The Hai. 
MS. when vmting of the orange (infra) also has maghrib. A distinction of locality 
may be drawn by maghrib. 

* Babur’s “ Hindustan people" (all) are those neither Turks nor Afghans. 

s This name, with its usual form tadi (toddy), is used for the fermented sap of the 
date, coco, and mhdr palms also (cl. Yule’s H. J. s.n. toddy). 
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{i.e. leaf-stems) ^ there are no leaves ; above this, at the tip of 
the branch (stem), 30 or 40 open out like the spread palm of the 
hand, all from one place. These leaves approach a yard in length. 
People often write Hindi characters on them after the fashion of 
account rolls {daftar yusunluq). 

The orange (Ar. ndranj. Citrus aurantiuui) and orange-like 
fruits are others of Hindu.stan.* Oranges grow well in the 
Lamghanat, Bajaur and Sawad. The LamghanSt one is smallish, 
has a navel ,3 is very agreeable, fragile and juicy. It is not at all 
like the orange of Khurasan and those parts, being so fragile 
that many spoil before reaching Kabul from the Lamghanat 
which may be - \ ^ yighdch (65-70 miles), while the Astarabad 
orange, by reason of its thick skin and scant juice, carrie.s with 
less damage from there to Samarkand, some 2yo-2^o yig/tdch^ 
The Bajaur orange is about as large as a quince, ver}' juicy and 
more acid than other oranges. Khwaja Kalan once s-iid to me, 
" We counted the oranges gathered from a single tree of this sort 
in Bajaur and it mounted up to 7,000.” It had been always in 
my mind that the word ndranj was an Arabic form ; ^ it would 
seem to be really so, since every-one in Bajaur and Sawad says 
(P.) ndrang.^ 


• Babur writes of the loi.g leaf-stalk as a branch [shakk) ; he also seems to have 
taken each spike of the fan-leaf to represent a separate leaf. [For two omissions 
from my trs. set Appendix O.] 

“ Most of the fruits Babur describes as orange-like are named in the following 
classified list, taken from Watts’ Economic Products of India : — “ Citruc aurantium, 
narangi, sangtara, amrit-fhal ; C. decumana, fnmelo, shaddock, forbidden-fruit, 
sada-phal ; C, medica proper, turunj, limit ; C. medica limonuni, jambhira, 
karna-nebu," Under C. aurantium Brandis enters both the sweet and the Seville 
oranges (nbran ^) ; this Biibur appears to do also. 

3 kindiklik, explained in the Elph. Codex by nafwar (f. 238). This detail is omitted 
by the Persian translation. Firminger’s description (p. 221) of Aurangabad oranges 
suggests that they also are navel-oranges. At the present time one of the best 
oranges had in England is the navel one of California, 

* Useful addition is made to earlier notes on the variability of the yighach, a 
variability depending on time taken to cover the ground, by the following passage 
from Henderson and 'Rmads Lakor to Yarkand [p: 120), which shews that even in 
the last century the farsang (the F. word used in the Persian translation of the 
BSiur-nSma for T. yighach) was computed by time. “ All the way from Kargallik 
(Qmghallq) to Yarkand, there were tall wooden mile-posts along the roads, at intervals 
of about S miles, or rather one hour’s journey, apart. On a board at the top of each 
post, ox farsang as it is called, the distances were very legibly written in Turki.” 

3 ma'rib, Elph. MS. magharrib ; (cf. f. 2854 note). 

“ i.e. narang (Sans, naranga) has been changed to naraiij in the ‘Arab mouth. 
What is probably one of Humayun’s notes preserved by the Elph. Codex (f. 238), 
appears to say — it is mutilated — that narang has been corrupted, into ndranj. 
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The lime f B. Ihnu, C. acida) is another. It is veiy plentiful, 
about the si^e of a hen’s egg, and of the same shape. If a person 
poisoned drink the water in which its fibres have been boiled, 
danger is averted.* 

The citron (P. turunj^ C. medico) is another of the fruits 
resembling the orange. Bajauris and Sawadls call it balang and 
hence give the name bdlang-marabba to its marmalade {tnarabba) 
confiture. In Hindustan people call the tumnj bajaurl.^ There 
are two kinds of turunj : one is sweet, flavourless and nauseating, 
of no use for eating but with peel that may be good for mar- 
malade ; it has the same sickening sweetness as the Lamghanat 
turunj ; the other, that of Hindustan and Bajaur, is acid, quite 
deliciously acid, and makes excellent sherbet, well-flavoured, and 
wholesome drinking. Its size maj' be that of the Khusrawl melon ; 
it has a thick skin, wrinkled and uneven, with one end thinner and 
beaked. It is of a deeper yellow than the orange {ndranj). Its 
tree has no trunk, is rather low, grows in bushes, and has a larger 
leaf than the orange. 

The sangtdra ■* is another fruit resembling the orange {mranj). 

‘ The Elph. Coclex has a note— mutilated in early binding — which i.x attested by 
its scribe as copied from Humayfin's hand-writing, .and is to the effect that once on 
his way from the Hot-bath, he saw people who had taken poison and restored them 
by giving lime-juice. 

Erskine here notes that the same antidotal quality is ascribed to the citron b} 
Virgil : — 

Media fert tristes succos. tardumque saporem 
Eelicis mali, quo non praesentius ullum, 

I’ocula si quando saevae infecere novercae, 

Aliiicueruntque herbas et non inno.via verba, 

Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena. 

Georgies II. v. ia6. 

kTflfe Heyne’s note i, 438. 

“ P. lurtinj, wrinkled, puckered ; Sans, vtjapitra and H. bijawa [Ayin a8), seed- 
filled. 

3 Haluir may have, confused thi-s w'ith If. hijaurS ; so too appears to have done the 
writer (Ilumayun.’) of a [now mutik-ited] note in the Elph. Codex (f. 238), which 
seems to say that the fruit or its name went from Bajaur to Hindustan. Is the 
country of Bajaur so-named from its indigenous orange [^oijapura, whence bijaura) ? 
The name occurs also north of Kangra. 

* Of this name variants are numerous, santi’a, sattlhara, satnlara, etc. Watts 
classes it as a C. aurantium ; Erskine makes it the common sweet orange ; Firminger, 
quoting Boss (p. 22 z ) write.s that, .as grown in the Nagpur gardens it is one of the finest 
Indian oranges, with rind thin, smooth and close. The Emperor Muhammad Shah 
is said to have altered its name to rang-tara because of its fine colour Wang) (Forbes). 
Speede (ii, 109) gives both names. As to the meaning and origin of the name santara 
or san/ra, so suggestive of Cintra, the Portuguese home of a similar orange, it may be 
said that it looks like a hill-name used in N.E. India, for there is a village in the 
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• It is like the citron {turnnj) in colour and form, but has both 
ends of its skin level ; ^ also it is not rough and is somewhat the 
smaller fruit. Its tree is large, as large as the apricot {atlriiq), 
with a leaf like the orange’s. It is a deliciously acid fruit, making 
a very pleasant and wholesome sherbet. Like the lime it is a 
powerful stomachic, but not weakening like the orange {tidranj). 

The large lime which they call {Vi.) gtil-giil- in Hindustan is 
another fruit resembling the orange. It has the shape of a goose’s 
egg, but unlike that egg, does not taper to the ends. Its skin is 
smooth like the scDigtdm's ; it is remarkably juicy. 

The (H.)yj«/«; 7 ' lime3 is another orange-like fruit. It is orange- 
shaped and, though j-ellow, not orange-yellow. It smells like the 
citron {turnnj ) ; it too is deliciously acid. 

The (San.s.) sadd-fal {phaf) is another orange-like fruit. This 
is pear-shaped, colours like the quince, ripens sweet, but not to 
the sickly-svveetness of the orange {ndranj). 

The amrd-fal (sic. Hai. MS. — Sans, amrit-phal) s is another 
orange-like fruit. 

The lemon {W.kanid, C. livionum) is another fruit resembling 
the orange {ndranj ) ; it may be as large as the gal-gal and is also 
acid. 

The (Sans.) amal-bld^ is another fruit resembling the orange. 

Bhutan Hills, (Western Duars) known from its orange groves a.s Santra-bari, Aljode 
of the orange. To Ibis (mentioned already as my husbanil's suggestion in Mr. Crookes 
ed. of Yule’s H.J.) support is given by the item “Sunlura, famous Nipal variety”, 
entered in Seth's Nursery-list of 1914 (Feronia Nurseries, Calcutta). Light on the 
question of origin could he thrown, no doubt, by those acquainted with the dialects 
of the hill-tract concerned. 

‘ This refers, presumably, to the absence of the beak characteristic of all citrons, 
melter, from the Sans, root f^l, which provides the names of several lemons by 
reason of their solvent quality, specified by Babur [infra) of the amal-bid. Erskine 
notes that in his day the gal-i;al was known as kihnek [galmak ?). 

^ Sans, jambira, H. jambir, classed by AbiVl-fazl as one of the somewhat sour 
fruits and by Watts as Citrus mcdica limonunt. 

Watts, C, dentmana, the shaddock or puinclo ; Firminger(p. 223) has C. decumana 
fyriftrmis suiting Babur’s “ pear-shaped ”. What Babur compared it with will be 
the Transoxanian pear and quince [P. amriidmAbihi) and not the Indian guava and 
Bengal quince (P. amrud and H. bael), 

* The Turk! text writes amrd. Watts classes the amrit-phal as a C. aurantiunt. 
This supports Eiskine’s suggestion that it is the mandarin-orange. Humayun 
describes it in a note which is written pell-mell in the text of the Elph.-Codex and 
contains also descriptions of the kamila and santara oranges ; it can be seen translated 
in Appendix O. 

‘ So spelled in the Turk! text and also in two good MSS. of the Pers. trs. I.O. 
217 and 2t8, but by Abfi’l-fazl amal-bit. Both P. bid and P. bit mean willow and 
cane (ratan), so that amal-bid [bit] can mean acid-willow and acid-cane. But as 
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After three years (in Hindustan), it was first seen to-day.* They- 
say a needle melts away if put inside it,® either from its acidity l 
or some other property. It is as acid, perhaps, as the dtron and 
lemon {tuninj and //««/).- 

[m. Vegetable products of Hindustan : — Flowersi) 

In Hindustan there is great variety of flowers. One is the (D.) 
jasun {Hibiscus rosa sinensis), which some Hindustanis call 
{Yimdl) gashal.* ^It is not a grass {giydlt) ; its tree (is in stems 
like the bush of the red -rose ; it) is rather taller than the bush 
ofthered-rose.S* The flower of the Jasun is fuller in colour than 
that of the pomegranate, and may be of the size of the red-rose, 
but, the red-rose, when it.s bud has grown, opens simply, whereas, 
when the yijjr7«-bud opens, a .stem on which other petals grow, 
is seen like a heart amongst its expanded petal.s. Though the 
two are parts of the one flower, yet the outcome of the lengthening 
and thinning of that stem-like heart of the first-opened petals 
gives the semblance of two flowers.^ It is not a common matter. 
The beautifully coloured flowers look very well on the tree, but 

Babur is writing of a fruit like an orange, the cane that bears an acid fruit. Calamus 
rotang, can be left aside in favour of Citrus medica acidissima. Of this fruit the 
.solvent property Babur mention.s, as well as the commonly-known service in cleansing 
metal, link it, by the.sc uses, with the willow and suggest a ground for understanding, 
as Erskine did, that auial-lnd meant acid-willow ; for willow-wood is used to rub rust 
off metal. 

' This statement shows that Babur was writing the Dexriplmi of I/indastiH in 
935 ah. (1528-9 AH.), which is the date given for it by Shaikh Zain. 

’ This story of the needle is believed in India of all the citron kind, which are hence 
called siii-gal (needle-mclter) in the Dakhin (Erskine). Cf. Forbes, p. 489 s,n. 
sui-gal. 

3 Erskine here quotes information from Abu’l-fazl (rlyin 28) about Akbar’s 
encouragement of the cultivation of fruits. 

♦ Hindustani (Urdu) garhal. Many varieties of Hibiscus (syn. Althea) grow in 
India; some thrive in Surrey gardens ; the jdsim by name and colour can be taken 
as what is known in Malayan, Tamil, etc. , as the shoe-flower, from its use in darkening 
leather (Yule’s H.J.). 

* I surmise that what I have placed between asterisks here belongs to the next- 
•following plant, the oleander. For though the branches of the jasun grow vertically, 
Ae bush is a dense mass upon one stout trunk, or stout short stem. The words placed 
in parenthesis above are not with the Haidarabad but are with the Elphinstone Codex. 
There would seem to have been a scribe’s skip from one “ rose ” to the other. As 
has been shewn repeatedly, this part of the Babur-nama has been much annotated ; in 
the Elph. Codex, where only most of the notes are preserved, some are entered by 
the scribe pell-mell into Babur’s text. The present instance may be a case of a 
marginal note, added to the text in a wrong place. 

‘ The peduncle supporting the plume of medial petals is clearly seen only when the 
flower opens first The plumed Hibiscus is found in florists’ catalogues described as 
■■double”. 
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they do not last long ; they fade in just one day. The jasun 
blossoms very well through the four months of the rains ; it seems 
indeed to flower all through the year ; with this profusion, how- 
ever, it gives no perfume. 

The (H.) kanir {Ncrimn odoruvt, the oleander) ' is another, it 
grows both red and white. Like the peach-flower, it i.s five 
petalled. It is like the peach-bloom (in colour?), but open.s 14 
or 15 flowers from one place, so that seen from a distance, they 
look like one great flower. The oleander-bush is taller than the 
rose-bush. The red oleander has a sort of scent, faint and agree- 
able. (Like the jasun,) it also blooms well and profusely in the 
rain.s, and it also is had through most of the year. 

The (H.) {klura) {Pandanus odoratissimus, the screw-pine) is 
another.® It has a very agreeable perfume .3 Musk has <^he defect 
of being dry ; this may be called moist musk — a very agreeable 
perfume. The tree's singular appearance notwithstanding, it has 
flowers perhaps ij- to 2 qdrtsh (13! to 18 inches) long. It has 
long leaves having the character of the reed (P.) and 

having spines. Of these leaves, while pressed together bud-like, 
the outer ones are the greener and more spiny ; the inner ones 
are soft and white. In amongst these inner leaves grow things 
like what belongs to the middle . Z a flower, and from these 
things comes the excellent perfume. When the tree first comes 
up not yet .shewing any trunk, it is like the bush {kiita) of the 
male-reed, s but with wider and more spiny leaves. What serves 
it for a trunk is very shapeless, its roots remaining shewn. 

* Tins Anglo-Indians call also rose-bay, A Persian name appears to be zahr-giyahy 
poison-grass, which makes it the more probable that the doubtful pa.ssage in the 
previous description of the jasun belongs to the rod-like oleander, known as the 
poison-grass. The oleander is common in river-beds over much country known to 
Babur, outside India. 

* Roxburgh gives a full and interesting account of this tree. 

3 Here the Elph. Codex, only, has the (seeming) note, “An 'Arab calls it kdzl'' 
(or kawt). This fills out Steingass’ part-explanation of kawi, “ the blossom of the 
fragrant palm-tree, (p. loio), and of armat, “a kind of date-tree with 

a fragrant blossom ” (p. 39), by making armal and k&wt seem to be the Pandanits 
and its flower. 

* Calamus scriptorius (Vullers ii, 607. H.B.). Ab&’bfazl compares the leaves to 
jawSrl, the great millet (Forbes) ; Blochmann (A, A. p. 83) translates jawari by 
maize (Juwdra, Forbes). 

* T. alrk&k^qumush^ a name Scully enters unexplained. Under qutnush (reed) he 
enters Anrndo tnadagascaremis ; Babur’s comparison will be with some Transoxanian 
Arundo or Calamus^ presumably. 
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The (r.)j'ds;»a» (jasmine) is another ; the white they call (B.) 
champa} It is larger and more strongly scented than our 
yrtj;«<?«-flo\ver. 


(«. Seasons of the pear.) 

Again: — whereas there are four seasons in those countries,®- 
there are three in Hindustan, namely, four months are summer ; 
four are the rains ; four are winter. The beginning of their 
months is from the welcome of the crescent-moons.3 Every 
; three years they add a month to the year ; if one had been added 
to the rainy season, the next is added, three years later, to the 
winter months, the next, in the same way, to the hot months. 
This is their mode of intercalation.^ {Chait, Baisdkh, Jeth and F 
Asdrh) are the hot months, corresponding with the Fish, (Ram, 
Bull and Twins ; Sdwan, Bhddoh, Kiifr and Kdtik) are the 
raihy months, corresponding with the Crab, (Lion, Virgin and 
Balance ; Aghan, Pits, Mdgk and Phdlgun) are the cold months, 

, corresponding with the Scorpion, (Archer, Capricorn, and Bucket 
or Aquarius). 

The people of Hind, having thus divided the year into three 
seasons of four months each, divide each of those seasons by 
taking from each, the two months of the force of the heat, rain,' 
and cold. Of the hot months the 'ast two, i.e. Jeth and Asdrh 
are the force of tlie heat.; of the ramy montlis, the first two, i.e. 
Sdwan sindPhdcioh arc the force of. the rains ; of the cold season 
the middle two, f.c. Pfis and Mdgh are the force of the cold. B) 
this classification there are six seasons in Hindustan. 


' Champa seems to have Ireerr Biibar’.s wool (Elph. and Ilai. MSS.), but is the 
(B. ) name for Michelia champaka ; the Pers. translation corrects it by ( B. ) ckambeli, 
(yasman, jasmine). 

* Here, “ outside India" will be meant, where Hindu rules do not prevail. 

s Hirtd ailari-nlng; ibtida-si kilal ailar-mng istiqbal-diH dSr. The use here of 
ar/f/jaf, welcome, attracts attention ; does it allude to the universal welcome of lighter 
nights? or is it reminiscent of Muhammadan welcome to the Moon’s crescent in 
Shaww&I ? 

* For an exact statement of the intercalary months vide Cunningham’s Indian Eras, 
i P; 91 . In my next sentence (supra) the parenthesis-marks indicate blanks left on the 

page of the Hai. MS. as though waiting for information. These and other similar 
blanks make for the opinion that the Hai. Codex is a direct copy of Babur’s draft 
' manuscript 

* The sextuple division (.r;V» ) of the year is referred to on f. 284, where' the Signs 
Crab and Lion are called the season of the true Rains. 
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(< 7 , Days of itJte week.) 

To the days also they have given names : — * {Sanichar is 
Saturday ; Rabt-bdr is Sunday ; Som-wdr is Monday ; Mangal- 
wdr is Tuesday : Budh-bdr is Wednesday ; Brihaspat-bdr U 
Thursday •, Shukr-bdr is Friday). 

(j>. of time.) 

As in our countries what is known by the (T urki) term klcha- 
gitnduz (a day-and-night, nycthemeron) is divided into 24 parts, 
each called an h6ur (Ar. sd'at), and the hour is divided into 60 
parts, each called a minute (Ar. dacj'.qa), so that a day-and-night 

(Author's note on the daqiqa. ) The daqiqa i.s about as long as six repetitions 
of the Fiitiha with the BismilM, -so that a day-and-night is as long a.s S640 
repetitions of the Fdtiha with the Bistnilldh. 

consists of 1440 minutes, — so the people of Hind divide the night- 
and-day into 60 parts, each called a (S.) g'hart? They also 
divide the night into four and the day into four, calling each part 
a (S.) pahr (watch) which in Persian is a pas. A watch and 
watchman (j/ds u pdsbdn) had been heard about (by us) in those 
countries (Transoxania), but without these particulars. Agreeing 
with the division "into watches, a body of g'harldlls 3 is chosen 
and appointed in all considerable towns of Hindustan. They 
cast a broad brass (plate-) thing,-* perhaps as large as a tray 
(tabaq) and about two hands’-thickness ; this they call a g'liaridl 
and hang up in a high place {bir buland ylr-dd). /Also they have 
a vessel perforated at the bottom like an hour-cup 5 and filling 

' Babur appears not to have entered either the Hindi or the Persian names of the 
week : — the Hai. MS. has a blank sjxicc ; the ICIph. MS. had the Persian names 
only, and Hindi ones have been written in above these ; Kehr has the Persian ones 
only ; Ilminsky has added the Hindi ones. (The spelling of the Hindi names, in my 
translation, is copied from Forbes' Dictionary. ) 

’ The Ilai. MS. writes gari and garidl. The word now staiiua lor the hour of 
60 minutes. 

3 i.e. gong-men. The name is applied also to an alligator Laeertus gaiigetiais 
(Forbes). 

* There is some confusion in the text here, the Hai. MS. reading birinj-dln tishlC!) 
nima quiubturldr — the Elph. MS. (f. 240^) birtng-diu btr yassi nima qidublurlar. 
The Persian translation, being based on the text of the Elphinstone Codex reads ai 
biring yak chia pahtu rekhta and. The word tishi of the Hai. MS. may rcpre.sent 
tasht plate or j'wrr, broad ; against the latter however there is the sentence that follows 

, and gives the size. 

* Here again the wording of the Hai. MS. is not clear ; the sense however is 
obvious. Concerning the clepsydra vide A A. Jarrett, ii, 1 5 and notes ; Smith’s 
Dictionary of, Antifuitus’, Ynle’s H.J. x.«. Ghnrry. 
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in one ^hari (t.e. 24 minutes). Th&^handlis pyt this into water 
and wait till it fills. For example, they will put the perforated 1 
cup into water at day-birth ; when it fills the first time, they strike 
the gong once with their mallets ; when a second time, twice, and 
so on till the end of the watch. They announce theJend of a 
watch by several rapid blows of their mallets. After these they 
pause ; then strike once mojy, if the first day-watch has/ ended, 
twice if the second, three times if the third, and four times if the 
fourth. After the fourth day-watch, when the night-watches 
begin, these are gone through in the same way. It used to be 
the rule to beat the sign of a watch only when the watch ended ; 
so that sleepers chancing to wake in the night and hear the sound 
of a third or fourth g'hari, would not know whether it was of the 
second or third night-watch. I therefore ordered that at night 
or on a cloudy day the sign of the watch should be struck after 
that of g'hari, for example, that after striking the third ^hari 
of the first night-watch, the ^Itarialis were to pause and then 
■Strike the sign of the watch, in order to make it known that this 
third ^harl w'as of the first night-watch, — and that after striking 
fo\xr g' harts of the third night-watch, they should pause and then 
strike the sign of tlie third watch, in order to make it known that 
this fourth g'hari was of the third night-watch. It did very well ; 
anyone happening to wake in the night and hear the g^ng, would 
know what g'hari of what watch of night it was. 

Again, they divide the ^hari into 60 parts, each patt being 
called a pal ; * by this each night-and-day w'ill consist of 3,500 pals, f 

uihor's note, on the. pal . ) They say the length of a pal is the shutting and 
opening of the eyelids 60 limes, which in a night-and-day would he 3l6,000 
shuttings and openings of the eyes. E.xperiment shews that a pal is about 
equal to 8 repetitions of the Qnl-huwa-allHh- and Bismillah ; tliis would be 
28,000 repetitions in a night-and-day. 

{q. Measures^) 

The people of Hind have also well-arranged measures : — •> 

8 rails = I mdsha-, 4 mdsha = i tank =33 rails \ 5 mdsha = 

I misqdl= 40 rails ; 1 2 mdsha = i Itila = 96 rails ; 1 4 tula = t ser. 

' The. table is : — 60 Upals = i pal ; 60 pals = I g'hari (24ni.) ; 60 g'hari or 
8 /oAr = one rffw-rn/ (nycthemeron). 

“ Qoran, cap. CXII, which is a declaration of God’s unity. 

’ The (S. ) rati = 8 rice-grains (Eng. 8 barley-corns) ; the (S. ) masha is a kidney-’ 
bean ; the (P. ) tank is about 2 02. ; the (.\r. ) misqal is equal to 40 rails ; the (S. ) tiila 
is about 145 oz. i Che (S. ) ser is of various values (Wilson’s Glossary and Y ule’s H.J. )■ 
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This is everywhere fixed ; — 40 — * ntdnbdn ; 12 mdnbdn « 

1 mdni ; 100 mdni they call a mindsa} 

Pearls and jewels they weigh by the tank. 

(r. Modes of reckoning.) 

The people of Hind have also an excellent mode of reckoning : 
100,000 they call a lak \ 100 Inks, a krur •, 100 krurs, an arb\ 
100 arbs, i karb\ \ookarbs, l nil ; 100 nils, i padavi ; XQOpadanis, 

I sang. The fixing of such high reckonings as these is proof of 
the great amount of wealth in Hindustan. 

(j. Hindu inhabitants of Hindustan^ 

Most of the inhabitants of Hindustan are pagans ; they call 
a pagan a Hindu. Most Hindus believe in the transmigration 
of souls. All artisans, wage-earners, and officials are I Mndus. In 
our countries dwellers in the wilds {i.c. nomads) get tribal names ; 
here the settled people of the cultivated lands and villages get 
tribal names.® Again ; — every artisan there is folic s the trade 
that has come down to him from forefather to forefather. 

(/. Defects of Hindustan.) 

Hindustan is a country of few chaVms. Its people have no 
good looks ; of social intercourse, paying and receiving visits there 
is none ; of genius and capacity none ; of manners none ; in 
handicraft and work there is no form or symmetry, method or 
quality ; there are no good horses, no good dogs, no grapes, musk- 
melons or first-rate fruits, no ice or cold water, no good bread or 
cooked food in the bazars, no Hot-baths, no Colleges, no candle.s, 
torches or candlesticks. 

In place of candle and torch they have a great dirty gang they 
call lamp-men (diivati), who in the left hand hold a smallish 
wooden tripod to one corner of which a thing like the top of 

’ There being 40 Bengal sen to the man, Babur’s word mSnian seems to be another 
name for the. man or maund. I have not found manian or minSsa. At first sight 
mSnhan might he taken, in the Hai. MS. for (T.) iOlmSn, a weight of 13 or 15 lbs., 
■ but this does not suit. Cf. f. 167 note to iSlmSn and f. 173* (where, however, in the 
note f. 157 requires correction to f. 167). For Babur’s table of measures the Pers. 
trs. has 40 sen ~ l man\ 12 mans — I mani i too mani they call mlnasal2iy, 
f. 20 id, 1 . 8 ). 

“ Presumably these are caste-names. 
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a candlestick is fi.xed, having a wick in it about as thick as the 
thumb. In the right hand they hold a gourd, through a narrow 
slit made in which, oil is let trickle iii a thin thread when the 
wick needs it. Great people keep a hundred or two of these 
lamp-men. This is the Hindustan substitute for lamps and 
candlesticks ! If their rulers and begs have work at night needing 
candles, these dirty lamp-men bring these lamps, go close up and 
there stand. 

Except their large rivers and their standing-waters which flow 
in ravines or hollows (there are no waters). There are no 
ruiining-\raters in their gardens or residences {'imdratldr).^ 
These residences have no charm, air {hawd), regularity or 
symmetry. 

Peasants and people of low standing go about naked. They 
tie on a thing called lungiita^ a decency-clout which hangs two 
spans below the navel. From the tie of this pendant decency- 
clout, another clout is passed between the thiglis and made fast 
behind. Women also tie on a cloth {lung), one-half of which goes 
round the waist, the other is thrown over the head. 

(a. Advantages of Hindustan.) 

Pleasant things of Hindustan are that it is a large country and 
has masses of gold and silver. Its air in the Rains is very fine. 
Sometimes it rains lo, 1 5 or 20 times a day ; torrents pour down 
all at once and rivers flow where no water had been. While it 
rains and through the Rain.s, the air is remarkably fine, not to be 
surpassed for healthiness and charm. The fault is that the air 
becomes very soft and damp. A bow of those (Transoxanian) 
countries after going through the Rains in Hindustan, may not 
be drawn even ; it is ruined ; not only the bow, everything is 
affected, armour, book, cloth, and utensils all ; a house even does 

' The words in parenthesis appear to be omitted from the text ; to add them brings 
Babur’s remark into agreement with others on what he several times makes note of, 
vii. the absence not only of irrigation-channels but of tho.se which convey “ running- . 
waters” to houses and gardens. Such he writes of in Farghana ; such are a well- 
known charm e.g. in Madeira, where the swift current of clear water .Sowing through 
the streets, turns into private precincts by side-runlets. 

“ The Hai. MS. writes lunguta-dik, like a lungfita, which better agrees with Kbur’s 
usual phrasing. Luug is Persian fur a cloth passed between the loins, is an equivalent 
of S. dhoti, Babur’s use of it {infra) for the woman’s (!’.) chaddar or (S.) sari dofes 
not suit the Dictionary definition of its meaning. 
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not last long. Not only in the Rains but also in the cold and 
the hot seasons, the airs are excellent ; at these times, however, 
the north-west wind constantly gets up laden with dust and earth. 
It gets up in great strength every year in the heats, under the 
Bull and Twins when the Rains are near ; so strong and carrying 
so much dust and earth' that there is no seeing one another. 
People call this wind Darkener of the Sky (H. andhi). The 
weather is hot under the Bull and Twins, but not intolerably 
so, not so hot as in Balkh and Qandahar and not for half 
so long. 

Another good thing in Hindustan is that it has unnumbered 
and endless workmen of every kind. There is a fixed caste {jnm't) 
for every .sort of work and for every thing, which has done that 
work or that thing from father to son till now. Mulla Sliaraf, 
writing in the Zafar-ndma about the building of Tlrniir Beg’s 
Stone Mosque, lays stress on the fact that on it 200 stone-cutters 
worked, from Azarbaljan, Fars, Hindustan and other countries. 
But 680 men worked daily on my buildings in Agra and of y\gra 
stone-cutters only ; while 1491 stone-cutters worked daily on my 
buildings in Agra, Sikri, Blana, Dulpur, Guallar and Kull. In 
the same way there are numberless artisans and workmen of 
every sort in Hindustan. 

{v. Revenues of Hindustan.) 

The revenue of the countries now held by me (935 Ali.- 
1528 AD.) from Bhira to Bihar is ^2 kriirs^ as will be known in 
detail from the following summary.® Eight or nine krfirs of this 


' When Erskine published the Memoirs in 1826 ad. he estimated this sum at 
ij millions Sterling, but when he published his History of India in 1854, he had made 
further research into the problem of Indian money values, and judged then that Babur’s 
revenue was j£^4,2i2,ooo. 

* Erskine here notes that the promised details had not been preserved, but in 
1854 AD. he had found them in a “paraphrase of part of Babur”, manifestly in 
Shaikh Zain’s work. He entered and discussed them and some matters of money- 
values in Appendices D. and E. of his History of India, vol. I. Ilminsky found 
them in Kehr’s Codex (C. ii, 230), The scribe of the Elph. MS. has entered the 
revenues of three sarkars only, with his usual quotation marks indicating something 
extraneous or doubtful. The Hai. MS. has them in contents precisely as I have 
entered them.above, but with a scattered mode of setting down. They are in Persian, 
presumably u they were rendered to Babur by some Indian official. This official 
statement will have been with Babur’s own papers ; it will have been copied by 
Shaikh Zmn into his own paraphrase. It differs slightly in Erskine’s and again, in 
de Courteille’s versions. I regret that I am incompetent to throw any light upon the 
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are from parganas of nils and rajas who, as obedient from of 
old, receive allowance and maintenance. 


Revenues of Hindustan from what has so far come under the 
viCTORrous standards 


Sarkars. 

Krtirs. 

Laks. 

Tankas. 

Tians-sutluj;— Bhira, Laliur, Siatkut, Dibalpur, etc. 

5 

33 

r 5,989 

Sihrind 


29 

3 ',985 

Hisar-fTruza 


30 

75 , >74 

The capital Dihll and Mian-du-ab .... 

3 

69 

50,254 

Mlwat, not included in bikandar’s time . 

1 

69 

81,000 

Biana 

I 

44 

14,930 

Agra 


29 

76,919 

Mian-wilayat (Midlands) 

2 

91 

19 

Gualiar 

2 

23 

57,450 

Kalpi and Sehonda (Seondha) .... 

4 

28 

55,950 

Qanauj 

I 

36 

63,358 

Sambhal . . ' 

1 

38 

44,000 

Laknur and Baksar 

t 

39 

82,433 

KhairabSld 


12 

65,000 

Aiid (Oude) and Bahraj (Baraich) .... 

I 

17 


Junpiir 

4 

0 

88.333 

Karra and MSnikpur 

1 

63 

27,282 

Bihar 

4 

5 

60,000 

Sarwar . . . ' 

I 

SS 

I 7 , 506 i 

Saran 

I 

10 

> 8,373 

Champdran . . . 

I 

90 

86,060 

Kanjilla 


43 

30,300 

Tirhut from Raja Rup-naraln's tribute, silver 


2 

55,000 

black (i.e. copper) 


27 

50,000 

Rantanbhur from Bull, Chatsu, and Malarna. 


2b 

00,000 

Nagur '. . . . 

— 

— 


Raja Bikramajit in Rantanbhur .... 

— 

— 


Kalanjari 

— 

— 

— 

Raja Blr-sang-deo (or, Sang only) .... 

— 

— 

— 

Raja Bikam-deo 

— 

— 

— 

Raja Bikam-chand 

— 




* So far as particulars and details about the laind and people 
of the country of Hindustan have become definitely known, they 
have been narrated and described ; whatever matters worthy of 
record may come to view hereafter, I shall write down. 

question of its values and that I must leave some uncertain 'names to those mote 
expert than myself. Cf. Erskine’s Appendices l.e. and Thomas’ Keuenue resoHnu 
vftke Mughal Smpire. . For a few comments see App, P. 

’ Here the Turk! text resumes in the Hai. MS. 
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HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

(a. Distribution of treasure in Agra.y 

{May 1 2th) On Saturday the 29th “ of Rajab the examination 
and distribution of the treasure were begun. To Humayun 
were given 70 laks from the Treasury, and, over and above this, 
a treasure house was bestowed on him just as it was, without 
ascertaining and writing down its contents. To some begs 
10 laks were given, 8, 7, or 6 to others .3 Suitable money-gifts 
were bestowed from the Treasury on the whole army, to every 
tribe there was, Afghan, Hazara, ‘Arab, Bilucli ,'tc. to each 
according to its position. Every trader and student, indeed eveiy 
man who had come with the army, took ample portion and share 
of bounteous gift and largess. To those not with the army went 
a mass of treasure in gift and largess, as for instance, 17 laks to 
Kamran, 15 laks to Muhammad-i-zaman MTrza, while to 'Askari, 
Hindal and indeed to the whole various train of relations and 
younger children * went masses of red and white (gold and silver), 
of plenishing, jewels and slaves.® Many gifts went to the begs 
and soldiery on that side (Tramontana). Valuable gifts {saughdt) 
were sent for the various relations in Samarkand, Khurasan, 
Kashghar and ‘Iraq. To holy men belonging to Samarkand 
and Khurasan went offerings vowed to God {nuzur) ; so too to 


’ Elph. MS. f. 2434 ; W. i. B. I.O. 215 has not the events of tliis year (as to which 
omission vide note at the beginning of 932 ah. f. 2514) and 217 f. 203; Mems. 
P- 3 .i 4 ; Ilminsky’s imprint p. 380 ; Alims, ii, 232. 

' This should be 3oih if Saturday was the day of the week (Gladwin, Cunningham 
and B.abur’s narrative of f. 269). Saturday appears likely to be right ; Babur entered 
Agra on Thursday 28th ; Friday would be used for the Congregational Ptayer and 
preliminaries inevitable before the distribution of the treasure. The last day of 
Babur's narrative 932 Air. is Thursday Rajab 28th ; he would not be likely to mistake 
lietwecn Friday, the day of his first Congregational prayer in Agra, and Saturday. It 
must be kept in mind that the Description of HindAstOn is an interpolation here, and 
that it was written in 935 AH., three years later than the incidents here recorded. 
The date Rajab 20th may not be Babur’s own entry ; or if it be, may have been 
made after the interpolation of the dividing mass of the Description and made 
wrongly. 

2 Vlrskine estimated these sums as “ probably’’£s6,70o to Humayun; and the 
smaller ones as £%, too, 1^^6,480, and ;£'4,86o respectively ; very large sums 

for the (History of India, i. 440 n. and App. E.) 

* ^ daughters. Gul-badan gives precise details of the gifts to the 

family circle (Humdyun-nama f. lo). 

2 Some of these slaves were S|.. Ibrahim’s dancing-girls (Gnl-badan, id,). 
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Makka and Madina. VVe gave one shahrukhi for every soul 
in the country of Kabul and the valley-side * of Varsak, man and 
woman, bond and free, of age or non-age.® 


{b. Disaffection to Babur.) 


On our first coming to Agra, there was remarkable dislike and 
hostility between its people and mine, the peasantry and soldiers 
running away in fear of our men. Delhi and Agra excepted, 
not a fortified town but strengthened its defences and neither 
was in obedience nor submitted. Qasim Sambhall was in 
Sarnbhal ; Nizam Khan was in Blana ; in Mlwat was Hasan ■ 
Khan Mlwatl himself, impious mannikin ! who was the sole 
leader of the trouble and mischief.3 Muhammad Zaitun was in 
Dul pur : Tatar Khan Sarang-khani^ was in Gtiallar; Husain 
Khan Nnhdni was in Rapri ; Outb Khan was in Itawa (Etawa) ; 
‘Alam Khan {Kd/pi) was in Kalpl. Qanauj and the other side | 
of .Gang (Gantres) was all held by Afghans in independent 
hostility, 5 such as Nasir Khan Nuhdnl, Ma'ruf Farmult and a 
crowd of other amirs. These had been in rebellion for three or 
four years before Ibrahim’s death and when I defeated him, 
were holding Qanauj and the whole country beyond it. At 
the present time they were lying two or three marches on our 
side of Qanauj and had made Bihar Khan the son of Darya Khan 
Nuhdm their pddslid/i, under the style Sultan Muhammad. I 
Marghub the slave was in Mz\\A\\\n{Muttra ?) ; he remained there, 
thus close, for some time but came no nearer. 


' At. sada. I’crliaps it was a station of a hundred men. Varsak is in Badakhshan, 
on tlie water flowing to Taliqan from the Khwaja Muhammad range. ErsUine read 
(P- 335 ) I'arsak as sadur rashk, incentive to emulation ; de C. (ii, 233) translates 
sada conjccturally by circoiiscn'/itioit. Shaikh Zain has Varsak and to the recipients 
of the gifts adds the “Kliwastis, people noted for their piety” (A.K. trs. H.B. 
i, 248 n.). The gift to Varsak may well have been made in gratitude for hospitality 
received by Babur in the time of adversity after his loss of Samarkand and before his 
return to lUbul in 920 All. 

" cirea lod. or iid. Babur left himself stripped so trare by his far-flung largess 
that he was Dick-named Qalandar (Firisbta). 

3 Badayuni says of him (Bib. Ind. ed. i, 340) that he was kafir kallma-gu, a pagan 
making the Muhammadan Confession of I'aith, and that he had heard of him, in 
Akbar’s time from Bairam Khan-i-khanan, as kingly in appearance and poetic in 
temperament. He was killed fighting for Rana Sanga at Kanwaha. 

* This is his family name. 

^ f.«. not acting' with Httsan 
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(c. Di scon tail in Babur's army.) 

It was the hot-season when we came to A^ra. All the 
inliabitants {khalaiq) had run away in terror. Neither grain for 
ourselves nor corn for our horses was to be had. The villages, 
out of hostility and hatred to us had taken to thieving and 
highway-robl^rj' ; there was no moving on the roads. There 
had been no chance since the treasure was distributed to send 
men in strength into the parganas and elsewhere. Moreover 
the year was a very ’hot one; violent pestilential winds struck 
people down in heaps together ; masses began to die off. 

On these accounts the greater part of the begs and best braves 
l'>ecame unwilling to stay in Hindustan, indeed .set their faces for 
leaving it. It is no reproach to old and experienced begs if they 
speak of such matters ; even if they do so, this man (Babur) |jas’ 
enough sense and reason to get at what is honest or what is 
mutinous in their representations, to distinguish between loss 
and gain. But as this man had seen his task wdiole, for him.sclf, 
when he resolved on it, what taste was there in their reiterating 
that things should be done differently? What recommends 
the expression of distasteful opinions by men of little standing 
{kichik karhn) ? Here is a curious thing : — This last time of 
our riding out from Kabul, a few men of little standing had just 
been made begs ; what I looked for from them was that if I 
went through fire and water and came out again, they w'ould 
have gone in with me unhesitatingly, and with me have come 
out, that wherever I went, there at my side would they be, — not 
that they would speak against my fixed purpose, not that they 
would turn back from any task or great affair on which, ctll 
counselling, all consenting, we had resolved, so long as that 
counsel was not abandoned. Badly as these new begs behaved. 
Secretary Ahmadi and Treasurer Wall behaved still worse. 
Khwaja Kala n^had done well in the march out from Kabul, in 
Ibrahim’s defeat and until Agra was occupied ; he had spoken 
bold words and_ shewn ambitious views. But a few days after 
the capture of Agra, all his views changed, — the one zealous for 
departure at any price was Khwaja Kalan.' 

' Gul-badan says that the Khwaja several times asked leave on the ground that 
his constitution wa.s not fitted for the climate of Hindustan ; that His Majesty was 
not at all, at all, willing for him to go, but gave way at length to his importunity. 
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(d. Babitr calls a council. ) 

When I knew of this unsteadiness amongst (my) people,. I 
summoned all the begs and took counsel. Said I, “There is no 
supremacy and grip on the world without means and resources; 
without lands and retainers sovereignty and CQmmmAipodshdhliq 
u amirllq') are impossible. By the labours of several years, by 
encountering hardship, by long travel, by flinging myself and 
the army into battle, and by deadly slaughter, we, through God's 
grace, beat these masses of enemies in order that we might take 
their broad lands. And now what force compels us, what 
necessity has arisen that we should, without cause, abandon 
countries taken at such risk of life ? Was it for us to remain in 
Kabul, the sport of harsh poverty } Henceforth, let no well- 
wisher of mine speak of such things ! But let not those turn 
back from going who, rv'eak in strong persistence, have set their 
faces to depart ! ’’ By these words, which recalled just and 
reasonable views to their minds, I made them, willy-nilly, quit 
their fears. 

{e. Kliwdja Kaldn decides to leave Hindustdn^ 

As Khwaja Kalan had no heart to stay in Hindustan, matters 
were settled in this way : — As he had many retainers, he was to 
convoy the gifts, and, as there were few men in Kabul and 
Ghazni, was to keep these places guarded and victualled. 
I bestowed on him Ghazni, Girdiz and the Sultan Mas'udi Hazara^ 
gave also the Hindustan pargana of G’huram,' worth 3 or 
4 laks. It was settled for Khwaja Mir-i-miran also to go to 
Kabul ; the gifts were put into his immediate charge, under the 
custody of Mulla Hasan the banker {sarrdf) and Tuka® Hindu. 

Loathing Hindustan, Khwjja Kalan, when on his way, had 
the following couplet inscr' bed on the wall of his residence 
^imarati) in Dihli ; — 

( If safe and sound I cross the Sind, 

( Blacken my face ere 1 wish for Hind ! 

It was ill-mannered in him to compose and write up this partly- 
jesting verse while I still stayed in Hind. If his departure 

' in Patiala, about 25 miles s. w. of Ambala. 

* Shaikh Zain, Gul-badan and Erskine write Nau-kar. It was now that Khwaja 
Kalan conveyed money for the repair of the great dam at Ghazni (f. 
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caused me one vexation, such a jest doubled it.^ I composed 
the following off-hand verse, wrote it down and sent it to him : — 

Give a hundred thanks, Babur, that the generous Pardoner 
Has given thee Sind and Hind and many a kingdom. 

If thou (i.e. the Khwaja) have not the strength for their heats, 

If thou say, “ Let me see the cold side lyuz),” Ghazni is there.’ 

Accretions to Babur's forced 

At this juncture, Mulla Apaq was sent into Kul with royal 
letters of favour for the soldiers and quiver-wearers {tarkash- 
band) of that neighbourhood. Shaikh Guran (G’hQran)3 came 

(A uf /tor's noU on Mulld ApSq.) Formerly he had been in a very low 
position indeed, but two or three years before this time, had gathered his 
elder and younger brethren into a compact body and had brought them in 
(to me), together with tlie Afiriiq-zai and other Afghans oi the banks of the 
Sind. 

trustfully and loyally to do obeisance, bringing with him from 
2 to 3,000 soldiers and quiver-wearers from Between-two- 
waters {Mtdn-du-dh). 

Yunas-i-‘all when on his way from Dihll to Agra^ had lost 
his way a little and got separated from Humayun ; he then met 
in with ‘All Khan Fannuii’s sons and train, 3 had a small affair 
with them, took them prisoners and brought them in. Taking 
advantage of this, one of the sons thus captured was sent to his 
father in company with Daulat-qadam Turk's son Mirza Mughul 
who conveyed royal letters of favour to ‘All Khan. At this 
time of break-up, ‘All Khan had gone to Mlwat ; he came to 

‘ The friends did not meet again ; that their friendship weathered this storm is 
shewn by Babur’s letter of f. 359. The Abus/iqa says the couplet was inscribed on 
a marble tablet near the Hauz-i-/:hds at the time the Khwaja was in Dihll after 
bidding Babur farewell in Agra. 

’ This quatrain is in the Rampur Dtwan (q.v. index). The Abiiskqa quotes the 
following as Khwaja Kalan’s reply, but without mentioning where the original was 
found. Cf. de Couiteille, Diet, s.n. iaskarl. An English version is given in my 
husband’s article Some verses by t/ie Emperor Babur (A.Q.K. January, 1911). 

You shew your gaiety and your -wit. 

In each word there lie acres of charm. 

Were not all things of Hind upside-down. 

How could you in the heat he $b pleasant on cold ? 

It is an old remark of travellers that everything in India is the opposite of what one 
sees elsewhere. Timur is said to have remarlwd it- and to have told his soldiers not 
to be afraid of the elephants of India, “For,” said he, “their trunks are empty 
sleeves, and they carry their tails in front; in Hindustan everything is reversed” 
(H. Beveridge ibid . ), Cf. App. Q. 

3 Badayiini i, 337 speaks of him as unrivalled in music. 

* f. 267A. 

s auruq, which here no doubt represents the wometi of the family. 1 
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me when Mirza Mugkfd returned, was promoted, and given 
valid (?) parganas^ worth 25 laks. . ^ .. ■iX 

{g. Action against the rebels of the East.) 

SI. Ibrahim had aj^jiointed several amirs under Mustafa 
Farmiili and Firuz Khan Sdrang-khani, to act against the rebel 
a mirs of the East (Pu rabX Mastafa had fought them and 
thoroughly drubbed them, giving them more than one good 
beating. He dying before Ibrahim’s defeat, his younger brother 
Shaikh Bayazid — Ibrahim being occupied with a momentous 
matter ^ — had led and watched over his elder brother's men. He 
now came to .serve me, together with Firuz Khan, Mahmud Khan 
Niihdni and Qazi Jifi. I shewed them greater kindness and 
favour than was their claim ; giving to Firuz Khan i krur, 46 laks 
and 5000 tankas from Junpur, to Shaikh Bayazid i kritr, 48 laks 
and' 50,000 tankas from Aud (Oude), to Mahmud Khan 96 laks 
and 35,000 tankas from Ghazipur, and to Qazi Jia 20 laks.^ 

{h. Gifts made to various officers^) 

It was a few days after the ‘Id of Shawwal that a large 
party was held in the pillared-porch of the domed building 
.standing in the middle of SI. Ibrahim’s private apartments. At 
this party there were bestowed on Humayun a chdr-qab^ a 
sword-belt,* a tipuchdq horse with saddle mounted in gold ; on 
Chin-timur Sultan, Mahdi Khwaja and Muhammad SI. Mirza 
sword-belts and dagger-belts; and to the begs and F 
braves, to each according to his rank, were given sword-belts, 
dagger-belts, and dresses of honour, in ali to the number 
specified below : — 


' ‘ain parganalSr. 

' Babur’s advance, presumably. 

^ The full .amounts here given are not in all MSS., some scribes contenting them- 
selves with, the largest item of each gift (Memoirs jx 337). 

■ The ‘Id of Shawwal, it will be remembered, is celebrated at the conclusion of 
the Kamzan fast, on seeing the first new moon of Shawwal. In A.h. 932 it must 
have fallen about July I Ith 1526 (Er.skine). 

. ^ A square shawl, or napkin, of cloth of gokl, bestowed as a mark of rank and 
distinction p. 3380.) ; uHetuniguienrichie(ietroderies(A!imoireSt\\, 240 n.), 
‘ kamar-skamshir. This Steingass explains as sword-belt, Erskine by “sword 
with a belt ”. The summary following shews that many weapons were given and 
not belts alone. There is a good deal of variation in the MSS. The Hai. MS. 
has not a complete list. The most all the lists show is that gills were many. 
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3 items {ras) of tifuthaq horses with saddles. 

l6 items [.qabzii) of poinards, .set with jewels, etc. 

8 items Xqahza) of purpet over-garments. 

2 items (toh) of jewelled .sword-belts. 

— items O/tiizii) of broad daggers (jamd'liar) set with jewels. 

35 items tif jewelled hangers (thanjar). 

— items of gold-hilced Hindi knives (idrj). 

5 1 pieces of purpet. 

On the day of this party it rained amazingly, rain falling 
thirteen times. As outside places had been assigned to a good 
many people, they were drowned out {gharaq\ 

(/'. Of various forts and postings.) 

Samana (in Patiala) had been given to Muhammad! Kiikul- 
dash and it had been'arrangcd for him to make sw'ift descent on 
Sambal (Sambhal), but .Samba! was now' bestow'ed on Humayun, 
in addition to his guerdon of Hisar-firuza, and in his service 
was Hindu I3eg. To suit this, therefore, Hindu Beg was sent 
to make the incursion in Muhammadi’s place, and with him 
Kitta Beg, Baba QasJiqa's (brother) Malik Qasim and his elder 
and younger brethren, Mulla Apaq and Shaikh Guran (G’hQran)- 
with the quiver-wearers from Betw'cen-two-waters {Midti-dii- 
db). Three or four times a person had come from Qasim 
Samball, saying, “ The renegade Biban is besieging Sarnbal and 
has brought it to e.xtremity ; come quickly.” Biban, with the 
array and the preparation {kaydt) with which he had deserted 
us,' had gone skirting the hills and gathering up Afghan and 
Hindustani deserters, until, finding Sarnbal at this juncture ill- 
garrisoned, he laid siege to it. Hindu Beg and Kitta Beg and 
the rest of those appointed to make the incursion, got to the 
Ahar-passage ® and from there sent ahead Baba Qashqa's Malik 
Qasim with his elder and younger brethren, while they them- 
selves were getting over the water. Malik Qasim crossed, 
advanced swiftly with from wo to 150 men — his own and his 
brethren’s — and reached Sarnbal by the Mid-day Prayer. Biban 
for his part came out of his camp in array. Malik Qasim and 
his troop moved rapidly forw'ard, got the fort in their rear, and 
came to grips. Biban could make no stand ; he fled. Malik 
Qasim cut off the'heads of part of his force, took many horses, 

* f. 263^. ^ 

’ over the Ganges, a little above AnSp-shahr in the Buland-shahr district 
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a few elephants and a mass of booty. Next day when the 
other begs arrived, Qasim Sambali came out and saw them, but 
not liking to surrender tlie fort, made them fal.se pretences. 
One day Shaikh Guran (G’huran) and Hindu Beg having talked 
the matter over with them, got Qasim Sambali out to the 
presence of the begs, and took men of ours into the fort. They 
brought Qasim’s wife and dependents safely out, and sent 
Qasim (to Court).* 

Qalandar the foot-man was sent to Nizam Khan in Blana 
with royal letters of promise and threat ; with these was sent 
also the following little off-hand (Persian) verse : — ® ■ 

Strive not with the Turk, o Mir of Blana ! 

H is skill nnd his courage are obvious. 

If thou come not soon, nor give ear to counsel, — 

What need to detail (haytJjt) what is obvious ? 

ji^ a being due of the famous forts of Hindustan, the sen.seless 
inannikin, relying on it.s strength, demanded what not even its 
strength could enforce. Not giving him a good answer, we 
ordered siege apparatus to be looked to. 

Baba Qull Beg wa.s sent with royal letters of promise and 
threat to Muhammad Zaitun (in Dulpur) ; Muhammad Zaitun . 
also made false e.xcuses. 

While we were still in Kabul, Rana Sanga had sent an envoy 
to testify to his good wishes and to propose this plan : “ If the 
honoured Padshah will come to near Dihll from that side, 

I from this will mo\e on Agra.” But I beat Ibrahim, I took 
Dihll and Agra, and up to now that Pagan has given no sign 
soever of moving. After a while he went and laid siege to 
Kandar3 a fort in which was Makan’s son, Hasan by name. 
This Hasan-of-Makan had sent a person to me several times, l'-' 
but had not shejun himself. We had not been able to detach 
reinforcement for him because, as the forts round-about— Atawa , 
(Etawa),^Mpur, and Biana — had not j'et surrendered, and ' 
the Eastern Albans were seated with their army in obstinate; 
rebellion two or three marches on the Agra side of Qanuj, my 
mind was not quite free from the whirl and strain of things 

’ A seeming omission in the text is made good in my translation by Shaikh Zain’s 
help, who says Oasim was sent to Court. 

° This qii.at.nin is in the Jiampur Diwa/t. It appears to pun on Biana and bl(y}an. 

3 KandSr is in Rajputana ; AbuT-fazI writes Kuhan-dar, old habitation. 
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close at hand. Makan’s Hasan therefore, becoming helpless, 
had surrendered Kandflr two or tliree montlis ago. 

Husain Khan {Ntihani) became afraid in Rapri, and he 
abandoning it, it was given to Muhammad ‘Ali Jmtg-jang. 

To Qutb Khan in Etawa royal letters of promise and threat 
had been sent several times, but as he neither came and saw me, 
nor abandoned Etawa and got awa)-, it was given to Malidi 
Khwaja and he was sent against it with a strong reinforcement 
of begs and household troops under the command of Muhammad 
SI. Mirza, SI. Muhammad Duldat, Muhammad Jang-jaiig 
and ‘Abdu’l-'aziz the Master of the Morse. Qanuj was given to 
SI. Muhammad Diilddl ; he was also (as mentioned) appointed 
against Etawa ; so too were Firuz Khan, Mahmud Khan, 
Shaikh Bayazid and OazI Jla, highly favoured commanders to 
whom Eastern parganas had been given. 

Muhammad Zaitun, who was seated in Dulpur, deceived us 
and did not come. We gave Dulpur to SI. Junaid Barlds and 
reinforced him by appointing ‘Adil Sultan, Muhammad! 
Kukuldash, Shah Man.sur Barlds, Qutluq-qadam, Treasurer 
Wall, Jan Beg, ‘Abdu’l-lah, Plr-qull, and Shah Hasan Ydragl 
(or Bdragi), who were to attack Dulpur, take it, make it over to 
SI. Junaid Barlds and advance on Blana.' 

(y. Plan of operations adopted^) 

■ These armies appointed, we summoned tl.e Turk amirs ' and 
the Hindustan amirs, and tossed the following matters in 
amongst them ; — The various rebel amirs of the East, that is tent 
say, those under Nasir Khan NaMni and MaVuf Farmuli, have(, 
crossed Gang (Ganges) with 40 to 50,000 men, taken Qanuj, ' 
and now lie some three miles on our side of the river. The" 
Pagan Rana Sanga has captured Kandar and is in a hostile and 
mischievous attitude. The end of the Rains is near. It seemj 
expedient to move either against the rebels or the Pagan, since 
the task of the forts near-by is easy ; when the great foes are 
,got rid of, what road will remain open for the rest? Rana 
Sanga is thought not to be the equal of the rebels. ) 

‘ This is the first time Babur's begs are called amirs in his book ; it may be by 
a scribe’s slip. 
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To this all replied unanimously, “ Rana Sanga is the most 
distant, and it is not known that he will come nearer ; the 
enemy who is closest at hand must first be got rid of. We are 
for riding against the rebels.” Humayun then represented, 
“ What need is there for the Padshah to ride out ? This service 
I will do.” This came as a pleasure to every-one ; the Turk and 
Hind amirs gladly accepted his views ; he was appointed for the 
East. A Kabuli of Ahmad-i-qasim’s was sent galloping off to 
tell the armies that had been despatched against Dulpur to join 
Humayun at Chandwar ; ‘ also those sent against Etawa under 
MafrdTiCHwaja and Muhammad SI. M. were ordered to join him. 

{August 21 si) Humayun set out on Thursday the 13th of 
Zu’l-qa‘da, dismounted at a little village called Jillsir (Jalesar) 
some 3 kurohs from Agra, there stayed one night, then moved 
forward march by march. 

{k, Khwaja Kalan's departure^) 

{August 28th) On Thursday the 20th of this same month, 
Khwaja Kalan started for Kabul. 

(/. Of gardens and pleasaunces.) 

One of the great defects of Hindustan being its lack of 
running-waters,^ it kept coming to my mind that waters should 
be made to flow by means of wheels erected wherever I might 
settle down, also that grounds should be laid out in an orderly 
and symmetrical way. With this object in view, we crossed the 
Jun-water to look at garden-grounds a few days aftei^ sntering 
Agra. Those grounds were so bad and unattractive that we 
traversed them with a hundred disgusts and repulsions. So 
ugly .and displeasing were they, that the idea of making a 
Chlr-ba^ in them passed from my mind, but needs must ! as 
there was no other land near- Agra, that same ground was taken 
in hand a few days later. 

The beginning was made with the large well from which water 
comes for the Hot-bath, and also with the piece of ground where 

‘ Chandwar is on the Jumna, between Agra and Etawah. 

’ Here Sqar-sular will stand for the waters which flow — sometimes in marble 
channels — to nourish plants and charm the eye, such for example as beautify the 
Taj-mahal pleasaunce. 
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the tamarind-trees and the octagonal tank now are. After that 
came the large tank with its enclosure ; after that the tank and 
talar * in front of the outer (?) residence ® ; after that the private- 
house {khilwai-khdna) with its garden and various dwellings ; 
after that the Hot-bath. Then in that charmless and disorderly 
Hind, plots of garden ^ were seen laid out with order and 
symmetry, with suitable borders and parterres in every corner, 
and in every border rose and narcissus in perfect arrangement. 


(;«. Construction of a chambered-well.) 

Three things oppressed us in Hindustan, its heat, its violent 
winds, its dust. Against all three the Bath is a protection, for 
in it, what is known of dust and wind ? and in the heats it is so 
chilly that one is almost cold. The bath-room in which the 
heated tank is, is altogether of stone, the whole, except for the 
tzdra (dado?) of white stone, being, pavement and roofing, of 
red Blana stone. 

■> Khalifa also and Shaikh Zain, Yunas-i-‘ali and whoever got 
land on that other bank of the river laid out regular and orderly 
gardens with tanks, made running-waters also by setting up 
wheels like those in Dipalpur and Labor. The people of Hind 
who had never seen grounds planned so symmetrically and thus 
laid out, called the side of the Jun where (our) residences were, 
Kabul. 

In an empty space inside the fort, which was between 
Ibrahim’s residence and the ramparts, I ordered a large 
chambered-well {ivdln') to be made, measuring loby lo,-* a large 


* Index s.n. The talar is raised on pillars and open in front ; it serves often for at 
Audience-hall (Krskine). 

’ task ‘imarat, which may refer to the extra-mural location of the house, o 
contrast it with the inner khilwat-khana, the women’s quarters, of the next sentence 
The point is noted as one concerning the use of the word task (Index s.ii.). I havi 
found no instance in which it is certain that Babur uses task, a stone or rock, as ai 
adjective. On f. 301 he writes taskdtn 'imarat, house-of-stone, which the Pensia: 
text renders by 'imarat-i-sangtn. Wherever tSsh can be translated as meanin; 
outer, this accords with Babur’s usual diction. 

3 baghcha (Index s.n.). That Babur was the admitted pioneer of orderly garder 
in India is shewn by the 30th Ayln, On Perfumes: — “After the foot-prints < 
Firdaus-makani (Babur) had added to the glory of Hindustan, embellishment t 
avenues and landscape-gardening was seen, while heart-expanding buildings and th 
sound of falling- waters widened the eyes of beholders.” 

< Perhaps gaz, each somewhat less tlwn 36 inches. 
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well with a flight of steps, which in Hindustan is called a wdin,\ 
This well was begun before the Char-bagh “ ; they were busy 
digging it in the true Rains {'am bishkdl, Sawan and Bhadon ) ; 
it fell in several times and buried the hired workmen ; it was 
finished after the Holy Battle with Rana Sanga, as is stated in 
the inscription on the stone that bears the chronogram of its 
completion. It is a complete zfdm, having a three-storeyed 
hou.se in it. The lowest storey consists of three rooms, each of 
which opens on the descending steps, at intervals of three steps 
from one another. When the water is at its lowest, it is one 
step below the bottom chamber ; when it rises in the Rains, it 
sometimes goes into the top storey. In the middle storey an 
inner chamber, has been excavated which connects with the 
domed building in which the bullock turns the well-wheel. The 
top storey is a single room, reached from two sides by 5 or 6 
steps which lead down to it from the enclosure overlooked from 
the well-head. Facing the right-hand way down, is the stone 
in.scribed with the date of completion. At the side of this well 
is another the bottom of which may be at half the depth of the 
first, and into which water comes from that first one when the 
bullock turns the wheel in the domed building afore-mentioned. 
This second well also is fitted with a wheel, by means of which 
water is carried along the ramparts to the high-garden. A stone 
building {tdshdin 'inuirat) stands at the mouth of the well and 
there is an outer (?^ mo.sque 3 outside {tdshqdrt) the enclosure in 
which the well is. The mosque is not well done ; it is in the 
Hindustani fashion. 

(«. Humdyfm's cainpaign^} 

At the time Humayun got to horse, the rebel amirs under 
Nasir Khan Nuhdui and Ma'ruf Farmull were assembled at 
Jajmau.'i Arrived within 20 to 30 miles of them, he sent out 

''Tile more familiar Indian name is baeli. Such wells attracted Peter Mund/a 
attention ; Yule gives an account of their names and plan (Mundy’s Travels in Asia, 
Hakluyt Society, ed. R. C. Temple, and Yule's Hobson Jobson s.n. Bowly). Babur’s 
account of his great wain is not easy to translate ; his interpreters vary fcoin one 
another ; pro&bly no one of them has felt assured of translating correctly. 

’ t.e. the one across the river. 

3 task masjid ; this, unless some adjectival affix (e.jg: <Sn) has been omitted by the 
scribe, I incline to read as meaning extra, supplementary, or outer, not as “mosque- 
of-stone ”. 

* or Jajmawa, the old name for the suh-district of Kanhpur (Cawnpur). 
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Mumin Ataka for news ; it became a raid for loot ; Mumin 
Ataka was not able to bring even the least useful information. 
The rebels heard about him however, made no stay but fled and 
got away. After Mumin Ataka, Qusm-nal (?) was sent for news, 
with Baba Chuhra ^ and Bujka ; they brought it of the breaking- 
up and flight of the rebels. Humayun advancing, took Jajmaii 
and passed on. Near Dilmau* Path Khan Sarwdni came and 
saw him, and was sent to me with Mahdl Khwaja and Muhammad 
SI. Mirza. 

{o. News of the Aicsbegs!) 

This year ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Khan (Ausbeg) led an army out of 
Bukhara against Marv. In the citadel of Mary were perhaps 
lo to 15 peasants whom he overcame and killed ; then having 
taken the revenues of Mary in 40 or 50 days, 3 he w' nt on to 
Sarakhs. In Sarakhs were some 30 to 40 Red-heads {Qisil-bdsK) 
who did not surrender^ but shut the Gate ; the peasantry however 
scattered them and opened the Gate to the Auzbeg who entering, 
killed the Red-heads. Sarakhs taken, he went against Tus and 
Mashhad. The inhabitants of Mashhad being helpless, let him 
in. Tus he besieged for 8 months, took possession of on terms, 
did not keep those terms, but killed every man of name and 
made their women captive. 

(/. Affairs of Gujrdt.) 

In this year Bahadur Khan, — he who now rules in Gujrat in 
the place of his father SI. Muzaffar Gujrdti — having gone to 
SI. Ibrahim after quarrel with his father, had been received 
without honour. He had sent dutiful letters to me while I was 
near Panl-pat ; I had replied by' royal letters of favour and 
kindness summoning him to me. He had thought of coming, 
but changing his mind, drew off from Ibrahim’s army towards 
Gujrat. Meantime his father SI. Muzaffar had died (Friday 
Jumada II. 2nd AH. — March i6th 1526 AD.); his elder brother 
Sikandar Shah who was SI. Muzaffar’s eldest son, had become 

‘ i,e. of the Corps of Braves, 

* Dilmau is on the left bank of the Ganges, s.e, from Bareilly (Erskine). 

3 Marv-ning bundC-ni bdgklab^ which Erskine renders by “ Having settled the 
revenue of Merv”, and de Courteille by, A pres avoir occupy Merv," Were the 
• year’s revenues compressed into a 40 to 50 days collection ? 
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ruler in their father’s place and, owing to his evil disposition, 
had been strangled by his slave ‘Imadu’l-mulk, acting with 
others (Sha'ban 14th — May 25th). Bahadur Khan, while he 
was on his road for Gujrat, was invited and escorted to sit in 
his father’s place under the style Bahadur Shah (Ramzan 26th — 
July 6th). He for his part did well ; he retaliated by death on 
‘Imadu'l-mulk for his treachery to his salt, and killed some 
others of his father’s begs.* People point at him as a dread- 
naught {bi bdk) youth and a shedder of much blood. 

‘ i.t. those who had part in his brother’s murder. Cf. Nizamu’d-din Ahmad's 
Taiagat-i-akbari and the Mirat-i-sikeutdari (tis. Histtry of Gujrat E. C. Bayiey). 
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{a. Announcement of the birth of a son.) 

In Muharram Beg Wais brought the news of FaiTiq’s birth ; 
though a foot-man had brought it already, he came this month 
for the gift to the messenger of good tidings.- 'Hie birth must 
have been on Friday eye^ Shawwal 23rd (932 .\h. -.A ugust 2nd 
1526 AD.) ; the name given was Faruq. 

{b. Casting of a mortar.) 

{October 22nd- Muharram igth) Ustad ‘All-quli had been 
ordered to cast a large mortar for use again.st.Biana and other 
forts which had not yet submitted. When all the furnaces and 
materials were ready, he sent a person to me and, on Monday 
the I Sth of the month, we went to sec the mortar cast. Round 
the mortar-mould he had had eight furnaces made in which 
were the molten materials. From below each furnace a channel 
went direct to th.? mould. When he opened the furnace-holes 
on our arrival, the molten metal poured like water through all 
these channels into the mould. After awhile and before the 
mould was full, the flow stopped from one furnace after another. 
Ustad ‘AlI-qulT must have made some miscalculation cither as 
to the furnaces or the materials. In his great distress, he was 
for throwing him.self into the mould of molten metal, but we 
comforted him, put a robe of honour on him, and so brought 
him out of his shame. The mould was left a day or two to 
cool ; when it was opened, Ustad ‘Ali-quli with great delight 
sent to say, “ The stone-chamber {tdsh-awi) is without defect ; 
to cast the powder-compartment {ddrti-khdna) is easy.” He got 

' Elph. MS. f. 252 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 199* and 217 f. 20 % ; Mems. p. 343- 

’ j/'/iwAr (Zenker). Fiiruq was Mabim’s son; he died in 934 A.H. before his 
father had seen him. ' 
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the stone-chamber out and told off a body of men to accoutre 
it, while he busied himself withjc^ing the powder-compartment j 

(f. Vana.) 

Mahdi Khwaja arrived bringing Path Khan Sarwani fron 
Humayun’s presence, they having parted from him in Dilmau 
I looked with favour on Path Khan, gave him the parganas that 
had been his father ‘Azam-humaj'un’s, and other lands al.so, one 
pargana given being worth a krur and 6o laki? 

Qn Hindustan they give permanent titles [inuqaryart khitdbldr\ 
to highly -favoured amirs, one such being ‘Azam-humayun 
(August Might), one Khan-i-jahan (Khan-of-the-world), another 
Khan-i-khanan (Khan-of-khans). Path Khan’s father’s title 
was ‘Azam-humayun but I set this aside because on account of 
Humayun it was not seemly for any person to bear it, and 
I gave Path Khan Sarzvdul the title of Khan-i-jahan. 

{November 14th) On Wednesday the 8th of Safari awnings 
were set up (in the Char-b%h) at the edge of the large tank 
beyond ^^e tamarind-trees, and an entertainment was prepared 
there. \\Ve invited Path Khan Sarwdni to a wine-party, gave 
him wine, bestowed on him a turban and head-to-foot of my 
own wearing, uplifted Ins head with kindness and favour* and 
allowed him to go to his own districts. ?' It was arranged for his 
son Mahmud to remain always in w'aiting. 

{d. Various military viatters.) 

{November joth) On Wednesday the 24th of Muharram 3 
Muhammad ‘All (son of Mihtar) Haidar the stirrup-holder was 

' sa/ai. It is clear from the “ fasA-awi” (Pers. trs. khana-i-sang) of this mottac 
(qazan) that stones were its missiles. Erskine notes that from Babur’s account cannon 
would seem sometimes to have been made in parts and clamped together, and that 
they were frequently formed of iron bars strongly compacted into a circular shape. 
The accoutrement {salaA) presumably was the addition of fittings. 

” About £iiO,ooo sterling (Erskifl^). 

^ The MSS. w'rite Safar but it seems probable that Muharram should be 
substituted for this ; one ground for not accepting Safar being that it breaks the 
consecutive order of dates, another that Sa&r allows what seems a long time for the 
journey from near Dilmau to Agra. All MSS. 4 have seen give the 8th as the day 
of the month but Erskine has 3oth. In this part of Babur’s writings dates are 
sparse ; it is a narrative and not a diary. 

♦ This phrase, foreign to Babur’s diction, smacks of a Court-Persian milieu. 

* Here the Elph. MS. has Safar Muharram (f. 253), as hris also I.O. 2 IS f- 

but it seems unsafe to take this as an at Si^arSiii extension of Muharram becaux 
Muh. -Safar 24 th was not a Wednesday. As in the passage noted just above, it 
seems likely thaf Muharram is right. 
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sent (to Humayun) with this injunction, “As — thanks be to 
God ! — the rebels have fled, do you, as soon as this messenger J 
arrives, appoint a few suitable begs to Junpur, and come quickly 
to us yourself, for Rana Sanga the Pagan is conveniently close ; 
let us think first of him ! ” 

After (Humayun’s) army had gone to the EagJj we appointed, 
to make a plundering excursion into the Biana neighbou rhood, 
Tardi Beg (brother) of Quj Beg with his elder brother Sher-afgan, 
Muhammad Khalil the master-gelder (akhCarbc^i) with his 
brethren and the gelders {akktach'ldr),^ Rustam Turktndtt with 
his brethren, and also, of the Hinoustanl people, Daud Sarwdnl 
If they, by promise and persuasion, could make the Biana 
garrison look towards us, they were to do so ; if not, they were 
to weaken the enemy by raid and plunder. 

In the fort of Tahangar® was ‘Alam Khan the elder brother 
of that same NigSm Khan of Biana. People of hii had come 
again and again to set forth his obedience and well-wishing ; he 
now took it on himself to say, “ If the Padshah appoint an army, 
it will be my part by promise and persuasion to bring in the 
quiver-weavers of Biana and to effect the capture of that fort." 
This being so, the following orders were given to the braves of 
Tardi Beg’s expedition, “ As ‘Alam Khan, a local man, has taken 
it on himself to serve and submit in this manner, act you with 
him and in the way he approves in this matter of Biana." 
Swordsmen though some Hindustanis may be, most of them are 
ignorant and unskilled in military move and stand {yuriish u 
turush), in soldierly counsel and procedure. When our expedition 
joined ‘Alam Khan, he paid ‘ no attention to what any-one else 
said, did not consider whether his action was good or bad, but 
went clo.se up to Biana, taking our men with him. Our expedi- 
tion numbered from 250 to 300 Turks with somewhat over 2000 
, Hindustanis and local people, while Nizam Khan of Biana’s 
Afghans and sip&his 3 were an army of over 4000 horse and of 
foot-men themselves again, more than io,ocx). Nizam Khan 

* Cf. f. 15^ note to Qainbai-i-'ali. The title Akhia-begl is to be found translated 
by “Master of the Horse”, but this would not suit both uses of akkta in the 
above sentence. Cf. Shaw’s Vocabulary. 

* i.e. Tahangarh in Karauli, Kajputana. 

3 Perhaps si/>aht represents Hindustan! foot-soldiers. 
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looked his opponents over, sallied suddenly out and, his massed 
horse charging down, put our expeditionary force to flight. His 
men unhorsed his elder brother ‘Alam Khan, took $ or 6 others 
prisoner and contrived to capture part of the baggage. As we 
had already made encpuraging promises to Nizfim Khan, we now, 
spite of this last'lmpropriety, pardoned all earlier and this later 
fault, and sent him royal letters. As he heard of Rana Sanga’s 
rapid advance, he had no resource but to call on Sayyid Rafi‘ * 
for mediation, surrender the fort to our men, and come in with 
Sayyid Rafl‘, when he was exalted to the felicity of an interview.* 
I bestowed on him a pargana in Mlan-du-ab worth 20 laks.^ 
Dost, Lord-of-the-gate was sent for a time to Biana, but a few 
days later it was bestowed on Madhl Khwaja with a fixed 
allowance of 70 laks,'^ and he was given leave to go ther& 

Tatar Khiin Sdrang-khdnl, who was in Guallar, had been 
sending constantly to assure us of his obedience and good- 
wishes. After the pagan took Kandar and was close to Biana, 
Dharmankat, one of the Gualiar rajas, and another pagan styled 
Khan-i-jahan, went into the Guallar neighbourhood and, coveting 
the fort, began to stir trouble and tumult. Tatar Khan, thus 
placed in difficulty, w'as for surrendering Guallar (to us). Most 
of our begs, household and best braves being away %vlth 
(Humayun's) army or on various raids, we joined to Rahim-dad 
a few Bhira men and Lahorls w'ith Hastachi 5 tiinqitdr and his 
brethren. We a^ssigned parganas.ln Guallar .itse]£.to all those 
mentioned above. Mulla Apaq and Shaikh Guran (G’Jiuran) 
went also with them, they to return after RahIm-dad was estab- 
lished in Guallar. By the time they were near Guallar however, 
Tatar Khan’s views had changed, and he did not invite them 
into the fort. Meantime Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus (Helper) 
a darwish-llke man, not only very learned but with a large 
following of students and disciples, sent from inside the fort to 
say to Rahim-dad, “ Get yourselves into the fort somehow, for 

' Rafi'u-d-din ^afawt, a native of Ij near the Persian Gulf, teacher of Abu’l-fazl’s 
&ther and buried near Agra (Ayin-i-akicai). 

“ This phrase, again, departs from Babur’s simplicity of statement. 

’ About (Erskine). 

^ About ;£'i7,S0o (Erskine). 

5 Hai. MS. and 215 f. 2016, Hastl ; Elph. MS. f. 254, and Ilminsky, p. 394 , 
Almishchl ; Memoirs, p. 346, Imshiji, so too Mimoires, ii, 257. 
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the views of this person (Tatar Khan) have changed, and he 
has evil in his mind.” Hearing this, Rahim-dad sent to say to 
Tatar Khan, “ There is danger from the Pagan to those outside ; 
let me bring a few men into the fort and let the rest stay 
outside.’ Under insistence, Tatar Khan agrefed to this, and 
RahIm-dad went in with rather few men. Said he, “ Let our 
people stay near this Gate,” posted them near the Hatl-pul 
(Elephant-gate) and through that Gate during that same night 
brought in the whole of his troop. Next day, Tatar Khan, 
reduced to helples.sness, willy-nilly, made over the fort, and set 
out to come and wait on me in Agra. 'A subsistence allowance 
of 20 laks was assigned to him on Hlanwan f>a 7 -ganciy\^ 

Muhammad Zaitiin also took the onl)- course open to him by 
surrendering Dulpur and coming to wait on me. A pargana 
worth a few labs' w’Z.'s bestowed on him. Dulpur was made 
a royal domain {k/idlsa) with Abu’l-fath TuJ^ndn'^ as its 
'military-collector {shiqddr). 

'"’Th the Tlisar-firuza neighbourhood Hamid Khan Sdi'ang- 
• k/idtti with a body of his own Afghans and of .the PanI Afghans 
he had collected — from 3 to 4,000 in all — was in a hostile and 
troublesome attitude. On Wednesday the 1 5th Safar (Nov. 2 1 st) 
^ we appointed against him Chin-timur SI. {Chaghatdi) with the 
commanders Secretary AhmadI, Abu’l-fath Turkman, Malik 
Dad Karardtii^ and Mujahid Khan of Multan. These going, 
fell suddenly on him from a distance, beat his Afghans W'ell, 
killed a mass of them and sent in many heads. 

{e. Embassy from Persia.) 

In the last days m Safar, KhwajagI Asad who had been sent 
to Shah-zada Tahmasp^ in ‘Iraq, returned with a Turkman 
named Sulaiman who amongst other gifts brought two Circassian 
girls {qizldr). 

' About ;^50oo (Erskine). Bianwan lies in the tubah of Agra, 

* Cf. f. 175 for Babur’.s estimate of his service. 

3 Cf. f. 268^ for BabuHs clemency to bim. 

* Firishta (Briggs ii, 53) mentions that Asad had gone to Tahmasp from Kabul to 
congratulate him on his acces.sion. Shah Isma ‘11 had died in 930 ah. (1524 ad.) ; 
the title Shah-zada is a misnomer therefore in 933 ah. — one possibly prompted by 
Tahmasp’s youth. 
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(/ Attempt to pot sou Bdimr.) 

(Dec. 2 1 St) On Friday the i6th of the first Rabi* a strange 
event occurred which was detailed in a letter written to Kabul. 
That letter is inserted here just as it was written, without 
addition or taking-away, and is a.s follows : — * 

“ I'he details of the momentous event of Friday the i6th of 
the first Rabr in the date 933 [Dec. 21st 1526 AD.] are as 
follow.s : — The ill-omened old woman ® Ibriihlm’s mother heard 1 
that I ate things from the hands of Hindustanis — the thing 
being that three or four months earlier, as I had not seen 
Hindustani dishe.s, I had ordered Ibrahim’s cooks to be brought 
and out of 5° or 60 had kept four. Of this she heard, sent to 
Atawa (Etawa) for Ahmad the c/ias/inigir — in Hindustan they 
call a taster {bakaioat) a chashnigir — and, having got him, 3 gave 
a tfila of poison, wrapped in a square of paper, — as has been 
mentioned a tiila is rather more than 2 inis.qdls ‘‘—into the hand 
of a slave-woman who was to give it to him. That poison 
Ahmad gave to the Hindustani cooks in our kitchen,’ promising 
them four parganas If they would get it somehow into the food. 
Following the first slave-woman that ill-omened old woman sent 
a second to see if the first did or did not give the poison she had 
received to Ahmad. Well was it that Ahmad put the poison 
not into the cooking-pot but on a dish ! He did not put it into 
the pot because I had strictly ordered the tasters to compel any 
Hindustanis who were present while food was cooking in the 
pots, to taste that food.s Our graceless tasters were neglectful 
when the food (psh) was being dished up. Thin slices of bread 
were put on a porcelain dish ; on these less^than half of ihe 
paper packet of poison was sprinkled, and over this buttered 

* The letlcr i.s likely to have been written to Mahim and to have been brought 
back to India by her in 935 All. (f. 380#). Some MSS. of the Pers. trs. reproduce 
it in Turk! and follow this by a Persian version ; others omit the Turkl. 

’ Turkl, bfta, Hindi bawa means sister or paternal-aunt but this would not suit 
from Babur’s mouth, the more clearly not that his epithet for the oifender is bad-bakkt. 
Gul-I)adan (H.N. f. 19) calls her “ill-omencd demon”. 

3 She may have been still in the place assigned to her near Agra when Babur 
occupied it (f. 269). 

.< f. 290. Erskine notes that the tfila is about equal in weight to the silver rupi. 

s It appears from the kitchen-arrangemcnis detailed by Aliu’l-fazl, that before food 
was dished up, it was tasted from the [XJt by a cook and a subordinate taster, and next 
by the Head-taster. 

in 
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fritters were laid. It would have been bad if the poison had 
been strewn on the fritters or thrown into the pot. In his 
confusion, the man threw the larger half into the fire-place.” 

/ ‘‘On Friday, late after the Afternoon Prayer, when the cooked 
meats were set out, I ate a good deal of a dish of hare and also 
much fried carrot, took a few mouthfuls of the poisoned Hindu- 
stani food without noticing any unpleasant flavour, took also 
a mouthful or two of dried-meat (^^<7). Then I felt sick. As 
some dried meat eaten on the previous day had had an un- 
pleasant taste, I thought my nausea due to the dried-meat. 
Again and again my heart rose ; after retching two or three 
times I was near vomiting on the table-cloth. At last I saw it 
would not do, got up, went retching every moment of the way 
to the water-closet {ab-khand) and on reaching it vomited much. 
Never had I vomited after food, used not to do so indeed while 
drinking. I became suspicious ; I had the cooks put in ward 
and ordered some of the vomit given to a dog and the dog to 
be watched. It was somewhat out-of-sorts near the first watch 
of the next day ; its belly was swollen and however much people 
threw stones at it and turned it over, it did not get up. In that 
state it remained till mid-day ; it then got up ; it did not die. 
One or two of the braves who also had eaten of that dish, vomited 
a good deal next day ; one was in a very bad state. In the end 
all escaped. / {Persian) ‘An evil arrived but happily passed on!’ 
God gave me new-birth I I am coming from that other world ; 
I am born today of my mother ; I was sick ; I live ; through 
God, I know today the worth of life ! ” * 

“ I ordered Pay-master SI. Muhammad to watch the cook ; 
when he was taken for torture {qin), he related the above 
*»Srtlculars one after another.” 

“Monday being Court-day, I ordered the grandees and notables, 
amirs and wazlrs to be present and that those two men and two 
women should be brought and questioned. They there related 
the particulars of the affair. That taster I had cut in pieces, 
that cook skinned alive ; one of those women I had thrown 

‘ The Turk! sentences which here follow the well-known Persian proverb, Rasida 
bad balSi wall ba /chair ginash/, are entered as verse in some MSS. ; they may be 
a prose quotation. 
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under an elephant, the other shot with a match-lock. The old 
woman {dm) I had kept under guard ; she will meet her doom, 
the captive of her own act.” * ' . 

“On Saturday I drank a bowl of milk, on Sunday 'arag ip 
which stamped-clay was dissolved.^* On Monday I drank milk 
in which were dissolved stamped-clay and the best theriac,3 a 
strong purge. As on the first day, Saturday, sorrfething very 
dark like parched bile was voided.” 

“ Thanks be to God ! no harm has been done. Till now 
I had not known so well how sweet a thing life can seem ! As 
the line has it, ‘He who has been near to death knows the worth 
of life.’ Spite of myself, 1 am all upset whenever the dreadful I 
occurrence comes back to my mind. It must have been God's 
favour gave me life anew; with what words can I thank him?” 

“Although the terror of the occurrence was too great for 
words, I have written all that happened, with detail and circum- 
stance, because I said to myself, ‘ Don’t let their hearts be kept 
in anxiety ! ’ Thanks be to God ! there may be other days yet 
to see ! All has passed off well and for good ; have no fear or 
anxiety in your minds.” 

“This was written on Tuesday the 2oth of the first Rabi', 

I being then in the Char-bagh.” 

When we were free from the anxiety of these occurrences, the 
above letter was written and sent to Kabul. 


(^. Dealings with Ibrahim's family I) 

As this great crime had raised its head through that ill-omened 
old woman [bud-i-bad-bakhi), she was given over to Yunas-i-‘all 
and KhwajagI Asad who after taking her money and goods, 
slaves and slave-women [dddule), made her over for careful watch 
to ‘Abdu’r-rahim shaghdwal.^ Her grandson, Ibrahim’s son had 
been cared for with much respect and delicacy, but as the 
.attempt on my life had been made, clearly, by that family, it 


' She, after being put under contribution by two of Babur’s officers (f. 307 ^) was 
started off for Kabul, but, perhaps dreading her reception there, threw herself into 
the Indus in crossing and was drowned. (Cf. A.N. trs. H. Beveridge Errata and 
addenda p. xi for the authorities. ) 

’ gil niakhtum, Lemnian earth, terra sigillala, each piece of which was impressed, 
when taken from the quarry, with a guarantee-stamp (Cf. Ency. Br. s.n. Lemnos). 

’ tinaq-i-faruq, an antidote. 

* Index s.n. 
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did not seem advisable to keep him in Agra ; he was joined 
therefore to Mulla Sarsan — who had come from Kamran on 
important business — and was started off with the Mulla to 
Kamran on Thursday Rabt‘ I. 29th (Jan. 3rd 1527 ad.).' 

(//. Humayun's campaign^ 

Humayun, acting' against the Eastern rebels® took Juna-pur 
(j/r), went swiftly against Na.slr Khan {Nu/niitf) in Ghazi-pflr 
and found that he had gone across the Gang-river, presumably 
on news* of Humayun’s approach. hVom Ghfizi-pur HumSyun 
went against Kharld ^ but the Afghans of the place had crossed 
the Saru-water (Gogra) presumably on the news* of his coming. 
Kharld was plundered and the army turned back. 

Humayun, in accordance with my arrangements, left Shah 
Mir Husain and SI. J unaid with a body of effective braves in 
Juna-pur, posted QazI Jia with them, and placed Shaikh Bayazid 
\^Farmuli^ in Aude (Oude). These important matters settled, 
he crossed Gang from near Karrah-Manikpur and took the 
KalpI road. When he came oppo.site KfilpI, in which was Jalal 
Khan Jik-hat's (.son) ‘Alam Khan who had sent me dutiful 
letters but had not waited on me himself, he .sent some-one to 
chase fear from ‘Alam Khan’s heart and so brought him along 
(to Agra). 

Humayun arrived and waited on me in the Garden of Eight- 
paradises on Sunday the 3rd of the 2nd Rabi' (Jan. 6th 
1527 AD.). On the same day Khwaja Dost-i-khawand arrived 
from Kabul. 

(f. Rand Sangd's approach.)^ 

Meantime Mahdi Khwaja’s people began to come in, treading 
on one another’s heels and saying, ” The Rana’s advance is 

' Kamran was in Q.'inilnhar (Index r.». ). Ersicinn ol)serve.s liere tliat Babur’s 
omission to give the name of Ibrahim's son, is noteworthy ; the son may however 
have liecn a child and his name not known to or recalled by Babur when writing some 
years later. 

> f. 29c,._. 

a The /fyl/r-r-a/iilarf locales this in the sarkar ol J un-pur, a location suiting the 
context. The second Persian translation (‘Abdu’r-rahim’s) has here a scribe's skip 
from one “news” to another (both asterisked in my text) ; hence Erskine has an. 
omission. 

♦ .This is the Chiir-bagh of f. 300, known later as the Kam (.^ram)-bagh (Gorden- 
of-rest). 

s Presumably he was coining up from Maiwar 
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certain. Hasan Khan Miwati is heard ol also as likely to join 
him. They must be thought about above all else. It would 
favour our fortune, if a troop came ahead of the army to 
reinforce Blana.” I 

Deciding to get to horse, we sent on, to ride light to Blana, 
the commanders Muhammad SI. Mirza, Yunas-i-‘all, Shah 
Mansur Barlas, Kitta Beg, Qismati * and Bujka. 

In the fight with Ibrahim, Hasan Khan Miwdti's son Nahar 
Khan had fallen into our hands ; we had kept him as an hostage 
and, ostensibly on his account, his father had been making 
comings-and-goings with us, constantly asking for him. It now 
occurred to several people that if Hasan Khati were conciliated 
by sending him his son, he would thereby be the more favourably 
disposed and his waiting on me might be the better brought 
about. Accordingly Nahar Khan was dres.sed in a robe of 
honour ; promises were made to him for his father, and he was 
given leave to go. That hypocritical mannikin [Hasan Khan] 
must have waited just till his .son had leave from me to go, for 
on hearing of this and while his son as yet had not joined him, 
he came out of Alur (Alwar) and at once joined Rana Sanga in 
Toda(bhIm, Agra District). It must have been ill-judged to 
let his son go just then. 

Meantime much rain was falling; parties were frequent; even 
Humayun was present at them and, abhorrent though it was to 
him, sinned “ every few days 

(/ Tramontane affairs.) 

One of the strange events in these days of respite 3 was this : — 
When HumayOn was coming from Fort Victory (Qila‘-i-zafar) 
to join the Hindustan army, (Muh. 932 ah. - Oct. 1525 AD.) I 
Mulla Baba of Pashaghar {Chaghatdi) and his younger brother 
Baba Shaikh deserted on the way, and went to Kitin-qara SI. 
(Aiisbeg), into whose hands Balkh had fallen through the 

' This name varies ; the Hai. MS. in most cases writes Qismati, but on f. 2674, 
Qismatal ; the Elph. MS. on f. 220 has Q:s:mnal ; De Courteille writes Qismi. 

’ artkab qildi, perhaps drank wine, perhiips ate opium-confections to the use of 
which he became addicted later on (Gulbadan’s Iluniayun-nama f. 304 and 73 ^)- 
^fursatlar, i.e. between the occupation of Agra and the campaign against Kana 
Sanga. 
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enfeeblement of its garrison.' This hollow^ mannikin and his 
younger brother having taken the labours of this side (Cis- 
Balkh?) on their own necks, come into the neighbourhood ot 
Aibak, Khurram and Sar-bagh.“ 

Shah Sikandar — his footing in Ghuri lost through the surrender 
of Balkh — is about to make over that fort to the Auzbeg, when 
Mulla Baba and Baba Shaikh, coming with a few Auzbegs, take 
possession of it. Mfr Hamah, as his fort is clo.se by, has no 
help for it ; he is for submitting to the Auzbeg, but a few days 
later Mulla Baba and Baba Shaikh come with a few Auzbegs to 
Mir Hamah’s fort, purposing to make the Mir and his troop 
march out and to take them towards Balkh. Mir Hamah 
makes Baba Shaikh dismount inside the fort, and gives the rest 
felt huts {autaq) here and there. He slashes at Baba Shaikh, 
puts him and some others in bonds, and sends a man galloping 
off to TingrI-bIrdI (Qiichin, in Qunduz). TingrI-birdI sends off 
Yar-i-‘alJ and ‘Abdu’l-latif with a few effective braves, but before 
they reach Mir Hamah’s fort, Mulla Baba has arrived there with 
his Auzbegs ; he had thought of a hand-to-hand fight {aurush- 
muriish), but he can do nothing. Mir Hamah and his men joined 
Tlngrl-blrdl’s and came to Qunduz. Baba Shaikh’s wound must 
have been severe ; they cut his head off and Mir Hamah brought 
it (to Agra) in these same days of respite. I uplifted his head 
with favour and kindness, distinguishing him amongst his fellows 
and equals. When BaqI shaghdwal went [to Balkh] 3 I promised 
him a ser of gold for the head of each of the ill-conditioned old 
couple ; one ser of gold was now given to Mir Hamah for Baba 
Shaikh’s head, over and above the favours referred to above.^ 

(A. Action of part of the Bidna r emf or cement. , 

Qismatl who had ridden light for Blana, brought back several 
heads he had cut off ; when he and Bujka had gone with a few 

• Apparently the siege Babur broke up in 931 AH. had been renewed by the 
Auzbegs (f. 255* and Trs. Note t.a. 931 ah. section <■). 

’ These places are on the Khulm-river between Khulm and Kahmard. The 
present tense of this and the following sentences is Babur’s. 

3 f. 261. 

< Ermine here notes that if the ser Babur mentions be one of 14 tiilas, the value is 
about ; if of 24 tulas, about £ 45 - 
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braves to get news, they had beaten two of the Pagan’s scouting- 
parties and had made 70 to 80 prisoners. Qismati brought hews 
that Hasan Khan Mrwatl reall)- had joined Rana Sanga. 

(/. Trial-test of the large mortar of f 303.) 

Q'eb. lotli) On Sunday the 8th of the month (Jumada I.), 

I went to see Ustad ‘All-quli di.scharge stones from that large 
mortar of his in casting which the stone-chamber was witliout 
defect and which he had completed afterwards by casting the 
powder-compartment. It was discharged at the Afternoon 
Prayer ; the throw of the stone was 1600 paces. A gift was 
made to the Master of a sword-belt, robe of honour, and 
tlpiichaq (horse). 

{in. Babur teaves Agra against Rand Sangd.) 

{Feb. iith) On Monday the 9th of the first Jumada, we got 
out of the suburbs of Agra, on our journey (safar) for the Holy 
War, and dismounted in the ojien country, where we remained 
three or four days to collect our arnij' and be its rallying-point.* 
As little confidence was placed in Hindustani people, the HindQ- 
stan amirs were inscribed for expeditions to this or to that 
side : — ‘Alam Khan ( 7 'ahangari) was sent hastily to Gualiar to F 
reinforce Rahim-dad ; Makan, Oasim Beg Sanbali {Sambhalt), 
Hamid with his elder and younger brethren and Muhammad 
Zaitiin were inscribed to go swiftly to Sanbal. 

(«. Defeat of the advance-force.) 

Into this same camp came the news that owing to Rana 
Sanga’s swift advance with all his army,“ our scouts were able 
neither to get into the fort (Biana) themselves nor to send news 
into it. The Biana garrison made a rather incautious sally too 
far out ; the enemy fell on them in some force and put them to 

’ T. chSJtduq. Cf. the two Puisian translations 215 f. 205^ and 217 f. 215 ; also 
Ilniinsky, p. 401. 

’ bulgkSn chlrihl. The Kana’s forces are thiis stated by Tod (KaJasiSn ; Amutls 
f ManvSr Cap. ix) : — “ Eighty thousand horse, 7 Rajas of the highest rank, 

9 Raos, and 104 chieftains bearing the titles of Rawul and Rawut, with 500 war-, 
elephants, followed him into the field.” Babur’s army, all told, was 12,000 when he 
crossed the Indus from Kabul ; it will have had accretions from his own officers in 
the Panj-ab and some also from other quarters, and will have had losses at Panipat ; 
his reliable kernel of Hghting-strength cannot but have been numerically insignificant, 
compared with the Rajput liost. Tod says that almost all the princes of Rajastan' 
followed the Rana at Kanwa. 
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rout.' There Sangur Khan Janjuha became a martyr. Kitta 
Beg had galloped into the pell-mell without his cuirass ; he got 
one pagan afoot {jayagldtib) and was overcoming him, when 
the pagan snatched a sword from one of Kitta Beg’s own 
servants and slashed the Beg across the shoulder. Kitta Beg 
suffered great pain ; he could not come into the Holy-battle 
with Rana Sanga, was long in recovering and always remained 
blemished. 

Whether because they were themselves afraid, or whether to 
frighten others is not known but Oismatl, Shah Mansur Barlas 
and all from Biana praised and lauded the fierceness and valour 
of the pagan army. 

Qasim Master-of-the-horse was sent from the starting-ground 
{safar qilglidn yurt) with his spadesmen, to dig many wells 
where the army was next to dismount in the Ma.dha.kur />argana. 

(Fed. i 6 tJi) Marching out of Agra on Saturday the 14th of 
the first Jumada, dismount was made where the wells had been 
dug. We marched on next day. It crossed my mind that the 
well-watered ground for a large camp was at Slkrl.® It being 
possible that the Pagan w'as encamped there and in possession 
of the water, we arrayed precisely, in right, left and centre. As 
Qismatl and Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn in their comings and 
goings had seen and got to know all sides of Blana, they were 
sent ahead to look for camping-ground on the bank of the Sikrl- 
lake (kut). When we reached the (Madhakur) camp, persons 
were sent galloping off to tell Mahdl Khwaja and the Blana 
garrison to join me without delay. Humayun’s servant Beg 
Mirak Mughul was sent out with a few braves to get news of 
the Pagan. They started that night, and ne.xt morning brought 
word that he was heard of as having arrived and dismounted at 
a place one kuroh (2 miles) on our side (ailkdrdk) of Basawar.^ 
On this same day Mahdl Khwaja and Muhammad SI. M'rza 
rejoined us with the troops that had ridden light to Blana. 

* durhdii^r. This is the first use of the word in the Babur-nama. ; the defacer of 
the Elph. Codex has alterea it to auratur. 

* Shaikh Zain records [Aijii’I-fazI also, perhaps quoting from him] that Babur, by 
varying diacritical points, changed the name SikrI to ShukrI in sign of gratitude for his 
victory over the Rana. The place became the Fathpur-slkr! of Akbiu. 

9 ^kine locates this as lo to 12 miles mw. of ffiana. 
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(o. Discomfiture of a reconnoitring party^ 

The begs were i^ppointed in turns for scouting-duty. When 
it was ‘Abdu’l-'azfz’s turn, he went out of Sikii, looking neither 
before nor behind, right out along the road to Kanwa which 
is S kuroh (lom.) away. The Rana must have been marching 
forward ; he heard of our men’s moving out in their reinless 
{jaldii-sie) way, and made 4 or 5,000 of his own fall suddenly on 
them. With ‘Abdu’l-'aziz and Mulla Apaq may have been 1000 
to 1500 men ; they took no stock of their opponents but just F 
got to grips ; they were hurried off at once, many of them being 
made prisoner. 

On news of this, we despatched Khalifa’s Muhibb-i-‘all with 
Khalifa’s retainers. Mulla Husain and some others aubriiq- 
subriig were sent to support them,® and Muhammad ‘All Jang- 
jang also. Presumably it was before the arrival of this first, 
Muhibb-i-‘ali’s, reinforcement that the Pagan had hurried off 
‘Abdu’l-'aziz and his men, taken his standard, martyred Mulla 
Ni'mat, Mulla Daud and the younger brother of Mulla ApSq, 
with several more. Directly the reinforcement arrived the 
pagans overcame Tahir-tibrl, the maternal uncle of Khalifa’s 
Muhibb-i-‘all, who had not got up with the hurrying reinforce- 
ment [?].3 Meantime Muhibb-i-‘all even had been thrown down, 

' This phrase has not occurred in the B.N. before ; presumably it expresses what 
has not yet been expressed ; this Ersfcine’s rendering, “ each according to the speed 
of his horse,” does also. The first Persian translation, which in this portion is by 
Muhammad-qullrl/ug’^u/.^uan, translates by as dambal yak dtgar (I.O. 215, f. 2054) ; 
the second, ‘Abdu’r-rahim’s, merely reproduces the phrase ; De Courteille (ii, 272) 
appears to render it by (amirs) que je ne nomme pas. If my reading of Tahir-tibri’s 
failure be correct [infra), Erskine’s translation suits the context. 

’ The passage cut oflf by my asterisks has this outside interest that it torms the intro- 
duction to the so-called " Fragments ”, that is, to certain Turkl matter not included 
in the standard Bdbur-nama, but preserved with the Kchr - llminsky - de Courteille 
text As is well-known in Baburiana, opinion has varied as to the. genesis of this 
.matter ; there is now no doubt that it is a translation into Turkl from the (Persian) 
■AUar-niftto, prefaced by the above-asterisked passage of the. Babur-nama and 
continiidns (wiA,slight omissions) from Bib. Ind. ed. i, 106 to 120 (trs. H. Beveridge 
i, 260 to 282). It covers the time from before the battle of Kanwa to the end of 
AbuT-fafl’s description of BabuPs death, attainments and Court ; it has been made 
to seem BabuPs own, down to his death -bed, hyjchanging the third person of A.F.’s 
narrative, into the autobiographical first person. (Cf. llminsky, p, 403 1. 4 and 
p. 4 M ; M/maires ii, 272 and 443 to 464 ; JRAS. 15^, p. 76 -) 

A minute point in the history of the RN. manuscripts may be plahed on record 
here ; viz. that the variants from the true Babur-nama text which occur in the Kehr — 
llminsky one, occur also in the corrupt Turk! text of I.O. No. 214 (JRAS 1900, P- 45 S)- 

^ ch^^r kumak yitmas, perhaps implying that-the speed of his horses was not 
equal to that of Muhibb-i-’ali’s. Translators vary as to the meaning of the phrase. 
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but Baltu getting in from the rear, brought him out. The enemy 
pursued for over a kuroh (2 m.), stopped Iiowever at the sight of 
the black mass of Muh. ‘All Jang-jan^s troops. 

Foot upon foot news came that the foe had come near and 
nearer. We put on our armour and our horses’ mail, took our 
arms and, ordering the carts to be dragged after us, rode out at 
the gallop. We advanced one kuroh. The foe must have 
turned aside. 

(/. Babur fortifies his camp.) 

For the sake of water, we dismounted with a large lake {kul) 
on one side of us. Our front was defended by carts chained 
together*, the space between each two, across which the chains 
stretched, being 7 or 8 qdri {circa yards). Mustafa Rumi had 
had the carts made in the Ruml way, excellent carts, very strong 
and suitable.* As Ustad ‘All-quli was jealous of him, Mustafa 
was posted to the right, in front of Humayun. Where the carts 
did not reach to, Khurasan! and Hindustani spadesmen and 
miners were made to dig a ditch. 

Owing to the Pagan’s rapid advance, to the fighting-work in 
Biana and to the praise and laud of the pagans made by Shah 
Mansur, Qismatl and the rest from Biana, people in the army 
shewed sign of want of heart. On the top of all this came the 
defeat of ‘Abdu’l-'aziz. In order to hearten our men, and give 
a look of strength to the army, the camp was defended and shut 
in where there were no carts, by stretching ropes of raw hide on 
wooden tripods, set 7 or 8 qdri apart. Time had drawn out to 
20 or 2 5 days before these appliances and materials were fully 
ready.® 

{q. A reinforcement from Kdbul.) 

Just at this time there arrived from Kabul Qasim-i-husain 
SI. {Auzbeg Shaibdn) who is the son of a daughter of SI. Husain 
M. {Bdt-qard), and with him Ahmad-i-yusuf {Aughldqchi), 
Qawwam-i-aurdu Shah and also several single friends of mine, 

• Eiskine and de Courteille both give Mustafa the commendation the TurW and 
Persian texU give to the carts. 

® According to Tod’s RSjastan, negotiations went on during the interval, having 
for their object the fixing of a frontier between the Kana and Ifabur. They were 
conducted by a “traitor” Salah’d-din Tuar the chief of Itaisin, who moreover is 
Said to have deserted to Babur during the battle. 
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countinjj up in all to 500 men. Muhammad Sharif, the astrologer 
of ill-augury, came with them too, so did Hfiba Dost the water- 
bearer {siichl) who, having gone to Kabul for wine, had there l 
loaded three strings of camels with acceptable Ghazni wines. 

At a time such as this, when, as has been mentioned, the army 
was anxious and afraid by rea.son of past occurrences and vicissi- 
tudes, wild words and opinions, this Muhammad Sharif, the 
ill-augurer, though he had not a helpful word to say to me, kept 
insisting to all he met, “ Mars is in the west in these days ; ' 
who comes into the fight from this (east) side will be defeated." 
Timid people who questioned the ill-augurer, became the more 
shattered in heart. We gave no ear to his wild words, made no 
change in our operations, but got ready in earnest for the fight. 

{_Feb. 241/1) On Sunday the 22nd (of Jumada I.) Shaikh 
Jamal was sent to collect all available quiver-wearers from 
between the two waters (Ganges and Jumna) and from DihlT, so 
that with this force he might over-run and plunder the Mlwat 
villages, leaving nothing undone which could awaken the enemy’s 
anxiety for that side. Mulla Tark-i-‘all, then on his way from 
Kabul, was ordered to join Shaikh Jamal and to neglect nothing 
of ruin and plunder in Mlwat ; orders to the same purport were 
given also to Maghfur the Dlwan. They went ; they over-ran 
and raided a few villages in lonely corners {bnjqa^ ; they took 
some prisoners; but their passage through did not arouse much 
anxiety ! 

(r. Babur renounces tvine.) 

On Monday the 23rd of the first Jumada (Feb. 2Sth), when I 
I went out riding, I reflected, as I rode, that the wish to cease 
from sin had been always in my mind, and that my forbidden 
acts had set lasting stain upon my heart. Said I, “ Oh ! my 
soul I ” 

{jPersian) “ How long wilt thou dmw snvour from sin r 

Repentance is not without savour, taste it ! ” ' 

' Cf. fl 89 for BSbur’s disastrous obedience to astiologmal warning. 

• For the reading of this second line, gjven by the good MSS. vis. Tauia ham^ U 
masa mftt, iaciasA, Ilmin^y (pi 405) has Tauiu ham hi masa. matt haihir, which 
de Coniteflle [II, 276]rendmby, " O tvrvgat inunsi! fut ne ^htes-ln aasnita 
f/aHeaetf" The Persian couplet seems likely to be a qnotatm and may yet be 
Ibund elsewhere. It is not in the Kampur Dlwan v/hich contains the TUikl verses 
following it (E. D. Ross pi at). 
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(TurM) Through years how many has sin defiled thee ? 

How much of peace has transgression given thee ? 

How much hast thou been thy passions’ slave ? 

How much of thy life flung away ? 

With the Ghazi’s resolve since now thou hast marched, 

Thou hast looked thine own death in the face ! 

Who resolves to hold stubbornly fast to the death, 

Thou knowest what change he attains, 

That far he removes him from all things forbidden. 

That from all his offences he cleanses himself. 

With my own gain before me, I vowed to obey. 

In this my transgression,’ the drinking of wine.’ 

The flagons and cups of silver and gold, the vessels of feasting, 
I had them all brought ; 

I had them all broken up r then and there. 

Thus eased I my heart by renouncement of wine. 


The fragments of the gold and silver vessels were shared out 
to deserving persons and to darwishes. The first to agree in 
renouncing wine was ‘Asas he had already agreed also about 
leaving his beard untrimmed .5 That night and next day some 
300 begs and persons of the household, soldiers and not soldiers, 
renounced wine. What wine we had with us was poured on the 
ground ; what Baba Dost had brought was ordered salted to 
make vinegar. At the place where the wine was poured upon 
the ground, a well was ordered to be dug, built up with stone 
and having an almshouse beside it. It was already finished in 
Muharram 935 (ah. — Sep. 1 52S AD.) at the time I went to 
Sikri from Dulpur on my way back from visiting Gualiar. 


’ kichmaklik, to pass over (to exceed?), to ford or go through a river, whence to 
transgress. The same metaohor of crossing a stream occurs, in connection with 
drinking, on f. \tij6. 

’ This line shews that Babur’s renouncement was of wine only ; he continued to 
eat confections (ma'jfin). 

r Cf. f. 1 864. Babur would announce his renunciation in Diwan ; there too the 
forbidden vessels of precious metals would be broken. His few words leave it to his 
readers to picture the memorable scene. 

< This night-guard (‘<rrar) cannot be the one concerning whom Gul-badan records 
that he was the victim of a little joke made at his expense by Babur (H. N. Index s.n. ). 
He seems likely to be the HajI Muh. ‘aias whom Abu’l-fazl mentions in connection 
with Kamran in 933 AH. (1547 ad.). He may be the ‘asas who took charge of 
Babur’s tomb at Agra (cf. Gul-hadan’s H.' N. s.n. Muh. ‘Alt ‘asas taghm, and 
Akbar-nama trs. i, 50a), 

5 saqdli qirqmaqta u qulmagta. Erskine here notes that “a vow to leave the 
beard untrimmed was made sometimes by persons who set out against the infidels. 
They did not trim the. beard till they returned victorious. Some vows of similar 
.nature may be found in Scripture”, e.r. II Samuel, cap. 19 v. 24. 
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,(j. Remission of a due.) 

I had vowed already that, if I gained the victory over Sanga 
the pagan, I would remit the tamgkd'^ to all Musalmans. Of 
this vow Darwish-i-muhammad Sarbdn and Shaikh Zain 
reminded me at the time I renounced wine. Said I, " You do 
well to remind me." 

*The tamgM was remitted to all Musalmans of the dominions 
I held.® I sent for the clerks {mimshtldr), and ordered them to 
write for their news-letters (ak/tbar) the farntdn concerning the 
two important acts that had been done. Shaikh Zain wrote 
the farnidn with his own elegance {inshdsi btld) and his fine 
letter {inshd) was sent to all my dominions. It is as 
follow’s ; — 3 

farmAn announcing bAbur’S renunciation 

OF \VINE.< 

s Let us praise the Long-suffering One who loveth the penitent 
and who loveth the cleansers of themselves ; and let thanks be 
rendered to the Gracious One who ahsolveth His debtors^ and 
forgiveth those who seek forgiveness. Blessings be uponMulmmmad 
the Crown of Creatures, on the Holy family, on the pure Com- 
panions, and on the mirrors of the glorious congregation, to wit, 
the Masters of Wisdom who are treasure-houses of the pearls of 
purity and who bear the impress of the sparkling jewels of this 
purport : — that the nature of man is prone to evil, and that the ' 
abandonment of sinful appetites is only feasible by Divine aid E 

* Index s.n. The tamf^ha was not really abolished until Jahangir’s time— if then 
(H. Beveridge). See Thomas’ Rezfcnue Resources of the Mughal Empire, 

* There is this to notice here : — Babur’s narrative has made the remission of the 
lam^ha contingent on his success^ but llie Jarman which announced that remission is 
dated some three weeks before his victory over Rana Sanga (Jumada II, 13 th — 
March i 6 th). Manifestly Babur’s remission was absolute and made at the date given 
by Shaikh Zain as that of the fanndn. The farmdn seems to have been despatched 
as soon as it was ready, but may have been inserted in Babur’s narrative at a later 
date, together with the preceding paragraph which I have asterisked. 

3 “There is a lacuna in the Turk* copy” the Elphinstone Codex) “from this 
olace to the beginning of the year 935 . Till then I therefore follow only 
Mr, Metcalfe’s and my own Persian copies” (Erskine). 

I am indebted to my husband for this revised version of the fartnan. He is 
indebted to M. de Courteille for help generally, and specially for the references to the 
Qoriln {q,v, infra) 

^ The passages in italics are Arabic in the original, and where traced to the Qoran, 
are in Sale’s words. 
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and the lielp that cometh from on high. “ Every soul is prone 
unto (and again) ^'This is the bounty of God; He will give 

the same unto whom He plcnscth ; and God is endued with great 
bounty P * 

Our motive for these remarks and for repeating these state- 
ments Ls that, by reason of human frailty, of the customs of 
kings and of the great, all of us, from the Shah to the sipahl, in 
tlie heyday of our youth, have transgressed and done what we 
ought not to have done. After some days of sorrow and. 
repentance, we abandoned evil practices one by one, and the 
gates of retrogres.sion became clo.sec.. But the renunciation of 
wine, the greatest and ‘most indispensable of renunciations, 
remained under a veil in the chamber of deeds pledged to appear 
in due season, and did not show its countenance until the 
glorious hour when we had put on the garb of the holy warrior 
and had encamped with the army of Lslam over against the 
infidels in order to slay them. On this occasion I received 
a secret inspiration and heard an infallible voice say “Is not the 
time, yet come unto those who believe, that their hearts should 
humbly submit to the admonition of God, and that truth which 
hath been revealed ? 3 Thereupon we set ourselves to extirpate 
the things of wickedness, and we earnestly knocked at the gates 
of repentance. The Guide of Help assisted us, according to the 
saying “ Whoever knocks and re-knocks, to him it will be opened" , 
and an order was given that with the Holy War there should 
’• begin the .still greater war which has to be waged against 
sensuality. In short, we declared with sincerity that we would 
subjugate our passions, and I engraved on the tablet of my heart 
“ / turn unto Thee with repentance, a?id I am the first of true 
believers".^ And I made public the resolution to abstain from 
wine, which had been hidden in the treasury of my breast. The 
victorious servants, in accordance with the illustrious order, 
dashed ujxjn the earth of contempt and destruction the flagons 
and the cups, and the other utensils in gold and silver, which in 
their number and their brilliance were like the stars of the 
firmament. They d.ashcd them in pieces, as, God willing ! soon 

■ Qaran, Surah XII, v. 53. » Surah LVII, V. 21 . 

« Surah I.VII, v. 15. * Surah VII, v. 14a 
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will be dashed the gods of the idolaters, — and they distributed 
the fragments among the poor and needy. By the blessing of 
this acceptable repentance, many of the courtiers, by virtue of 
the saying that men foUoio the religion of their kings, embraced 
abstinence at the same assemblage, and entirely renounced the 
use of wine, and up till now crowds of our subjects hourly 
attain this auspicious happiness. I hope that in accordance 
with the saj'ing He who incites to good deeds has the same 
reward as he who does them" the benefit of this action will react 
on the royal fortune and increase it day b}' day by victories. 

After carrying out this de.sign an universal decree was issued 
that in the imperial dominions — May God protect them from 1 
every danger and calamity — no-one shall partake of strong 
drink, or engage in its manufacture, nor sell it, nor buy it or 
possess it, nor convey it or fetch it. “Beware of touching it” 
“Perchance this will give you prosperity.” ’ 

In thanks for these great victories,® and as a thank-offering 
for God’s acceptance of repentance and sorrow, the ocean of the 
royal munificence became commoved, and those waves of kind- 
ness, which are the cause of the civilization of the world and of 
the glory of the sons of Adam, were displayed, — and through- 
out all the territories the tax {tamgha) on Musalmans was 
abolished, — though its yield was more than the dreams of 
avarice, and though it had been established and maintained by 
former rulers, — for it is a practice outside of the edicts of the 
Prince of Apostles (Muhammad). So a decree was passed that 
in no city, town, road, ferry, pass, or port, should the tax be 
levied or exacted. No alteration whatsoever of this order is 
to be permitted. “ Whoever after hearing it makes any change 
therein, the sin of such change will be upon him.” 3 

The proper course (sabil) for all who shelter under the shade ot 
the royal benevolence, whether they be Turk, Tajik, 'Arab, Hindi, 
or Farsi (Persian), pea.sant.s or .soldiers, of every nation or tribe 


‘ Surah (I, v. 1S5. 

° These may he scir-ciinquests as has been undcrslnnd hy Erskine (p. 3S^1 
de Courtcillc (ii. 281) hut a.s the Divine '‘aceepinnee” u'ould seem to Itahur vouched 
for by his military siirces.s “ victories ” nmy stand fur his success at Kanwa. 

3 Surah it, 177 where, in Sale's translation, the change referred to is the special 
one of altering a leg ey 
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of the sons of Adam, is to strengthen themselves by the tenets 
of religion, and to be full of hope and prayer for the dynasty 
which is linked with eternity, and to adhere to these ordinances, 
and not in any way to transgress them. It behoves all to act 
according to this farman ; they are to accept it as authentic 
when it comes attested by the Sign-Manual. 

Written by order of the Exalted one, — May his excellence 
endure for ever ! on the 24th of Jumada I. 933 (February 26th 

{t. Alarm in Babur's (camp.) 

In these days, as has been mentioned, (our people) great 
and small, had been made very anxious and timid by past 
occurrences. No manly word or brave counsel was heard from 
any one soever. What bold speech was there from the wazirs 
who are to speak out (diguchi), or from the amirs who will 
devour the land {wildyaUylghucht) ? ’ None had advice to give, 
none a bold plan of his own to e.xpound. Khalifa (however) 
did well in this campaign, neglecting nothing of control and 
supervision, painstaking and diligence. 

At length after I had made enquiry concerning people’s want 
of heart and had seen their slackness for myself, a plan occurred 
to me ; I summoned all the begs and braves and said to them, 
“• Begs and brave* ! 

[Persian) Who comes into the world will die ; 

What lasts and lives will be God. 

(Turks) He who hath entered the assembly of life, 

Drinketh at last of the cup of death. 

He who hath come to the inn of life, 

Pa-sseth at last from Earth’s house of woe. 

’ The words digftchi and yigiichi are translated in the second Waqi‘al-i-balntrl by 
sukhan-gui and \wilayat\-kh'mar. This ignores in them the future element supplied 
by their component gii which would allow them to apply to conditions dependent 
on Babur’s success. The Hai. MS. and Ilminsky read tiguchi, supporter- or helper- 
to-be, in place of yiguehi, ea,ter-to-be I have inferred from the kkwSr of the Pers. 
translation ; hence de Courteille writes “ amirs aux^uels iticombait I' obligaliott de 
raffernnr le goiwemement" . . But Erskine, using the Pers. text alone, and thus 
having khwar before him, translates by, “ amirs who enjoyed the wealth of kingdoms.” 
The two Turk! words make a depreciatory “jingle”, but the first one, digftchi, may 
imply serious reference to the duty, declared by Muhammad to be incumbent upon 
a wazir, of reminding his sovereign “ when he forgetteth his duty Both may be 
taken as alluding to dignities to be attained by success in the encounter from which 
wazirs and amirs were shrinking. 
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"Better than Hie with a bad name, is death with a good one. 

(Persian) Well is it with me, if I die with good name ! 

A good name most I have, since the body is death’s. ‘ 

“ God the Most High has allotted to us such happiness and has 
created for us such good-fortune that we die as martyrs, we kill 
as avengers of His cause. Therefore must each of you take oath 
upon His Holy Word that he will not think of turning his face 
from this foe, or withdraw from this deadly encounter so long as 
life is not rent from his body.”/ All those present, beg and 
retainer, great and small, took the Holy Book joyfully into 
their hands and made vow and compact to this purport. The 
plan was perfect ; it worked admirably for those near and afar, 
for seers and hearers, for friend and foe. 

(a. Babut^s perilous position.) 

In those same days trouble and disturbance arose on every 
side : — Husain Khan Wa/z/rw/went and took Raprl ; Qutb Khan’s 
man took Chandwar ® ; a mannikin called Rustam Khan who 
had collected quiver -wearers from Between -the -two -waters 
(Ganges and Jamna), took Kul (Koel) and made Kichik ‘All 
prisoner ; Khwaja Zahid abandoned Sambal and went off ; 
SI. Muhammad Diilddi came from Qanuj to me ; the GuSllar 
pagans laid siege to that fort ; ‘Alam Khan when sent to 
reinforce it, did not go to Gualiar but to nis own district. Every 
day bad news came from ever>’ side. Desertion of many 
Hindustanis set in ; Haibat Khan Karg-anddz'^ deserted and 
went to Sambal ; Hasan Khan of Bari deserted and joined the 
Pagan. We gave attention to none of them but went straight 
on with our own affair. 

(w. Babur advances to fight.) 

The apparatus and appliances, the carts and wheeled tripods 
being ready, we arrayed in right, left and centre, and marched 
forward on New Year’s Day,'^ Tuesday, the 9th of the second 
Jumada (March 13th.), having the carts s and wheeled tripods 

' Firdausi’s Shah-nama [Erskine]. 

. ” Also Chand-wal ; it is 25 m. east of Agra and on the Jamna \Tabagat-i-nisin, 
Raverty, p. 742 n.9]. 

> Probably, Overthrower of the rhinoceros, but if Gurg.andaz be read, of the wolf. 

* According to the Persian calendar this is the day the Sun enters Aries. 

^ The practical purpose of this order of march is shewn in the account of the battle 
of Panipat, and in the Letter of Victory, f. 319. 
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moving in front of us, with Ustad ‘Ali-quli and all the matchlock- 
men ranged behind them in order that these men, being on foot, 
should not be left behind the array but should advance with it. 

When the various divisions, right, left and centre, had gone 
each to its place, I galloped from one to another to give 
encouragement to begs, braves, and sipdhis. After each man 
had had assigned to him his post and usual work with his 
company, we advanced, marshalled on the plan determined, for 
as much as one kuroh (2 m.) * and then dismounted. 

The Pagan’s men, for their part, were on the alert ; they 
came from their side, one company after another. 

The camp was laid out and strongly protected by ditch and 
carts. As we did not intend to fight that day, we sent a few 
unmailed braves ahead, who were to get to grips with the enemy 
and thus take an omen. They made a few pagans prisoner, 
cut off and brought in their heads. Malik Qasim also cut off 
and brought in a few heads ; he did well. By these successes 
the hearts of our men became very strong. 

When we marched on next day, I had it in my mind to 
fight, but Khalifa and other well-wishers represented that the 
camping-ground previously decided on was near and that it 
would favour our fortunes if we had a ditch and defences made 
there and went there direct. Khalifa accordingly rode off to get 
the ditch dug ; he settled its position with the spades-men, 
appointed overseers of the work and returned to us. 

(w. The battle of Kdnwa.) ® 

On Saturday the 13th of the second Jumada (March 17th, 
1527 AD.) we had the carts dragged in front of us (as before), 
made a kuroh (2 m.) of road, arrayed in right, left and centre, 
and dismounted on the ground selected. 

' kurohcha, perhaps a short kuroh, but I have not found Babur using cha as a 
diminutive in such a case as kurohcha. 

' or Kanua, in the Biana district and three marches from B!ana>town. "It had 
been determined on by Rana Sangram Singh (r.e. Sangi) for the northern limit of his 
dominions, and he had here built a small palace.” Tod thus describes Kbur’s foe, 
“ Sanga^ Kana was of the middle stature, and of great muscular strength, fair in 
complexicm, with unusually large eyes which appear to be peculiar to his descendants. 
He exhibited at his death but the fragments of a warrior : one eye was lost in the 
broil with his brother, an arm in action with the Lodr kings of Dehll, and he was 
a cripple owing to a limb being broken by a cannon-ball in another ; while he 
cnunied 8o wounds from the sword or llic lance on various parts of his body ” (Tod’s 
KSjastin, capi Annab; of Mewar). 
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A few tents had been set up ; a few were in setting up when 
news of the appearance of the enemy was brought. Mounting 
instantly, I ordered every man to his post and that our array 
should be protected with the carts.* 

* As the following Letter-of-victory (Fat/i-fidma) which is 
what Shaikh Zain had indited, makes known particulars about 
the army of Islam, the great host of the pagans with the position 
of their arrayed ranks, and the encounters had between them 
and the army of Islam, it is inserted here without addition or 
deduction.® 

SHAIKH ZAIN’S LETTER-OF-VICTORY. 

(rt. Introduction^ 

Praise be to God the Faithful Promiser, the Helper of His 
servants, the Supporter of His armies, the Scatterer of hostile 
hosts, the One alone isiithotU whom there is nothing. I 

- ' Here M. de C. has the following note (ii, 273 n. ) ; it supplements my own of 
f, 264 [n. 3I. “ /< mo/ ariUa, i/tte j’ai traduit par chariot est pris par At. I.eydcn " 

(this should be Erskine) dam It sens dt gun' , ce ijtte je tie trots pas e.\act ; tout 
an plus signifierait-il affAt" (gun-carriage). “ II me parait impossiile d'admettre 
qiu Mder eAt il sa disposition tote artilierie attel/e atissi roitsii/i'rai/e. Ces aniia 
paiivaieii/ setvir en partie A transporter des pihes de campagne, mats its avaie/it attssi 
utte autre destination, rant me on le voit par la suite du rtcit." It does not apficar to 
me that Erskine translates the word ariiha by the word gun, hut tliat ihe araias 
(all of which he t<x>k to be giiii-c.arriage.s) l>eing there, he supposed the guns. This 
Wits not correct as the various [siss.ages about carts as defences show (cf. Index 
s.nn. ariiha and carts). 

’ It is cliaracteri.stic of liabiir that lie reproduces Shaikh Zain’s Fath-nOma, not 
because of its eloquence but liec<au.se of its useful details. Erskine and de Cnurteille 
have the following notes concerning Shaikh Zain’s Jarman : — “ Nothing can form 
a more striking contra.st to the simple, manly and intelligent style of Baber himself, 
than the pompous, laboured periods of his secretary. Yet I have never read this 
Firman to any native of India who did not bestow unlimited admiration on the 
official bombast of Zeineddin, while I have met with none but Turks who paid due 
praise to the calm simplicity of Baber” [Mems. p. 3S9]' “ Comute la prMdente 

(fannSu), eette piece est rldigle en laiigtie persane et offre tot moiilte des plus accomplis 
du style en usage dans les chancelleries orientates. La traduction dun semblable 
tnorceau diUtquetice est de la plus grande difficuUi, si on veut lire clair, tout in restqnt 
fidite i I' original." 

Like the Renunciation fannAn, the Letter-of-victory with its preceding sentence 
which I have a.sterisked, was prulxibly inserted into Babur’s narrative somewhat 
later than the battle of Kanwa. Hence Babur’s pluperfect-tense had indited ”. 

I am indebted to my husband for help in revising the difficult Fatlt-nama ; he 
has done it with consideration of the variants between the earlier English and the 
French transdations. No doubt it could be dealt with more, searcliingly still by one 
well-versed in the (Joran and the Traditions, and thus able to explain others of its 
allusions. The italics denote Arabic passage.s' in the original ; many of the.se are 
from the QorSn, and in tracing them M. de Courteille’s notes have been most u.scful 
to us. 
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O Thou the Exalter of the pillars of Islam, Helper of thy 
faithful minister, Overthrower of the pedestals of idols. Overcomer 
of rebellious foes, Extenninator to the uttermost of the followers of 
darkness ! 

Lauds be to God the Lord of the worlds, and may the blessing 
of God be upon the best of His creatures Muhammad, Lord of 
ghosts and champions of the Faith, and upon his companions, the 
pointers of the way, until the Day of judgment. 

The successive gifts of the Almighty are the cai '-e of frequent 
praises and thanksgivings, and the number of these praises and 
thanksgivings is, in its turn, the cause of the constant succession 
of God’s mercies. For every mercy a thanksgiving is due, and 
every thanksgiving is followed by a mercy. To render full 
thanks is beyond men’s power ; the mightiest are helpless to 
discharge their obligations. Above all, adequate thanks cannot 
be rendered for a benefit than which none is greater in the 
world and nothing is more blessed, in the world to come, to wit, 
victory over most powerful infidels and dominion over wealthiest 
heretics, “these are the unbelievers, the wicked." ' In the eyes of 
the judicious, no blessing can be greater than this. Thanks be 
to God ! that this great blessing and mighty boon, which from 
the cradle until now has been the real object of this right-thinking 
mind (Babur’s), has now manifested itself by the graciousness of 
the King of the worlds ; the Opener who dispenses his treasures 
without awaiting solicitation, hath opened them with a master- 
key before our victorious Nawab (Babur),® so that the names of 
our 3 conquering heroes have been emblazoned in the records of 
glorious ghdzis. By the help of our victorious soldiers the 
standards of Islam have been raised to the highest pinnacles. 
The account of this auspicious fortune is as follows : — .. 


■ ' Qoran, cap. 8o, last sentence. 

* Shaikh Zain, in his version of the BSbur-rtama, styles Babur Nawab where there- 
can be no doubt of the application of the title, viz. in describing Shah Tahmasp’s 
gifts to him (mentioned by Babur on f. 305). He uses the title also in the farmSn of 
renunciation (f. 3134), but it does not appear in my text, “ royal ” (fortune) standing 
for it (in loco p. 555, 1. 10). 

. ’ The possessive pronoun occurs several times in the Letter-of-victory. As there 
is no semblance of potting forward that letter as being Babur’s, the pronoun seems to, 
imply “ on our side ”. 
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(J>. Rand Sangd and his forces.) 

When the flashing-swords of our Islam-guarded soldiers had 
illuminated the land of Hindustan with rays of victory and 
conquest, As has been recorded in former letters-of-victory,^ 
the Divine favour caused our standards to be upreared in the 
territories of Dihli, Agra, Jun-pur, Kharid,® Bihar, etc., when 
many chiefs, both pagans and Muhammadans submitted to our 
generals and shewed sincere, obedience to our fortunate Nawab. 
But Rana Sanga the pagan who in earlier times breathed 
submissive to the Nawab, 3 now was puffed up with pride and 
became of the number of unbelievers.'^ Satan-like he threw back 
his head and collected an army of accursed heretics, thus 
gathering a rabble-rout of whom some wore the accursed torque 
itauq), the stndr,^ on the neck, some had in the skirt the 
calamitous thorn of apostacy.® Previous to the rising in Hindu- 
stan of the Sun of dominion and the emergence there of the 
light of the Shahanshah’s KhalTfate [i.e. Babur’s] the authority 
of that execrated pagan (Sanga) — at the fudgment Day he shall 
have HO friend? was such that not one of all the exalted 
sovereigns of this wide realm, such as the Sultan of Dihli, the 
Sultan of Gujrat and the Sultan of Mandu, could cope with this 
evil-dispositioned one, without the help of other pagans ; one 
and all they cajoled him and temporized with him ; and he had 
this authority although the rajas and rals of high degree, who 
obeyed him in this battle, and the governors and commanders 


* The Babur-navia includes no other than Shaikh Zain’s about KanwS. Those 
here alluded to will be the announcements of success at Milwat, Fanipa^ Dlbalput 
and perhaps elsewhere in Hindustan. 

’ In Jun-pur (. 4 ytn-i-akbari ) ; Elliot & Dowson note (iv, 283-4) that it appears 
to have included, near Sikandarpur, the country on both sides of the Gogia, and 
thence on that river’s left bank down to the Ganges. 

3 That the word Nawab here refers to Babur and not to his lieutenants, is shewn 
by his mention (f. 278) of Sanga’s messages to himself. 

* Qoran, cap. 2, v. 32. The passage quoted is part of a description of Satan, 
hence mention of Satan in Shaikh Zain’s next sentence. 

^ The brahminical thread 

‘ khar-i-mikttot-i-irtidSd dar daman. This Erskine renders by "who fixed thorns 
from the pangs of apostacy in the hem of their garments ” (p. 360). Several good 
MSS. have iiar, thorn, but Ilminsky has Ar. kkimar, cymar, instead (p. 41 1). 
De Courteille renders the passage by portent au pan de hurt -habits la marQue 
dculoureuse de I’apostasie” (ii, 290). To read khimhr, cymar (scarf), would serve, 
as a scarf is part of some Hindu costumes. 

t Qoran, cap. 69, v. 35. 
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who were amongst his followers in this conflict, had not obeyed 
him in any earlier fight or, out of regard to their own dignity, 
been friendly with him. Infidel standards dominated some 
200 towns in the territories of Islam ; in them mosques and 
shrines fell into ruin ; from them the wives and children of the 
F'aithful were carried away captive. So greatly had his forces 
grown that, according to the Hindu calculation by which one 
lak of revenue should yield lOO horsemen, and one kriir of 
revenue, 10,000 horsemen, the territories subject to the Pagan 
(Sanga) yielding 10 krfirs, .should yield him 100,000 horse. 
Many noted pagans who hitherto had not helped him in battle, 
now swelled his ranks out of hostility to the people of Islam. 
Ten powerful chiefs, each the leader of a pagan host, uprose in 
rebellion, as smoke rises, and linked them.selves, as thougli 
enchained, to that perverse one (Sanga); and this infidel decade 
who, unlike the blessed ten,' uplifted misery-freighted standards 
which denounce unto them excruciating punishir nt^ had many 
dependants, and troops, and wide-extended !and.s. As, for 
instance, Salahu’d-din 3 had territory yielding 30,000 horse, 
Rawal Odai Singh of Bagar had 12,000, Medini Rai had 12,000, 
Hasan Khan of Mlwat had 12,000, Bar-mal of Idr had 4.000, 
Narpat Hara had 7,000, Satrvi of Kach (Cutch) had 6,000, 
Dharm-deo had 4,000, Bir-sing-deo had 4,000, and Mahmud 
Khan, son of SI. Sikandar, to whom, though he possessed neither 
district nor pargana, 10,000 horse had gathered in hope of his 
attaining supremacy. Thus, according to the calculation of 
Hind, 201,000 was the total of those sundered from salvation. 
In brief, that haughty pagan, inwardly blind, and hardened of 

* M. Defimery, when reviewing the French translation of the B. N. (Journal des 
Savans 1873), points out (p. l8) that it makes no mention of the “ blessed ten”. 
Krskine mentions them but without explanation. They are the 'asharah mutash- 
sharah, the decade of followers of Muhammad who " received good tidings ”, and 
whose certain entry into Paradise he foretold. 

Qoran, cap. 3, v. 20. M. Defrteery reads Shaikh Zain to mean that these 
words of the (joran were on the infidel standards, but it would be simpler to read 
Shaikh Zain as meaning that the infidel insignia on the standards “denounce 
punishment ” on their users. 

^ He seems to have been a Kajput convert to Muhammadanism who changed hi.s 
Hindi name Silhadi for what Babur writes. His son married Sangii’s daughter ; 
his fiefs were Itaisin and Sarangpiir ; he deserted to Babur in the battle of Kanwa. 
(Cf. Krskine’s History of India i, 471 note; Mirat-i-sikaudari, Bayley’s trs. r.w. ; 
Akbar niwia, H.B.’s trs. i, 261 ; Tod’s HSjastSa cap. Mewar.) 
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heart, having joined with other pagans, dark-fated and doomed 
to perdition, advanced to contend with the followers of Islam 
and to destroy the foundations of the law of the Prince of Men 
(Muhammad), on whom be God’s blessing ! The protagonists 
of the royal forces fell, like divine destiny, on that one-eyed 
Dajjal' who, to understanding men, shewed the truth of the 
saying. When Fate arrives, the eye becomes blind, and, setting 
before their eyes the scripture which saith. Whosoever striveth 
to promote the true religion, striveth for the good of his own soul^ ] 
they acted on the precept to which obedience is diie. Fight 
against infidels and hypocrites. 

(f. Military movements^) 

{March 17th, tS^ 7 ) On Saturday the 1 3th day of the second 
J umada of the date 933, a day blessed by the words, God hath 
blessed your Saturday, the army of Islam was encamped near 
the village of Kanwa, a dependency of Biana, hard by a hill 
which was 2 kurohs (4 ra.) from the enemies of the Faith. 
When those accursed infidel foes of Muhammad’s religion heard 
the reverberation of the armies of Islam, they arrayed their 
ill-starred forces and moved forward with one heart, relying on 
their mountain-like, demon-shaped elephants, as had relied the 
Lords of the Elephant ^ who went to overthrow the sanctuary 
{ka'ba) of Islam. 

' “ DejU or al Masih al Dajjal, the fa'se or lying Messiah, is the MnhunnwUui 
Anti'Christ. He is to be one-eyed, and marked on the forehead with the letters 
K.F.R. si^ifying Kafer, or Infidel. He is to appear in the latter deyi riding on in 
ass, and will be followed by 70,000 Jews of Ispahan, end mil continue on the Euth 
40 days, of v.-hich one will be equal to a year, another to a month, another to a week, 
and the rest will be common days. He is to lay waste all places, but will not enter 
Mekka or Medina, which are to be guarded by angels. He is finally to be slain at 
the gate of Lud by Jesus, for whom the Musalmans profess great veneration, calling 
hith the breath or spirit of God. — See Sale’s Introductory Discourse to the Horan" 
[Erskine]. 

’ Qoran, cap. 29, v. 5. 

3 “This alludes to the defeat of [an Abyssinian ChristianJ Abraha the prince of 
Yemen who [in the year of Muhamm^’s birth] marched his army and some elephants 
to destroy the keeba of Makka.' ‘ The Meccans,' says Sale, ‘ at the appearance of so 
considerable a host, retired to the neighbouring mountains, being unable to defend 
their city or temple. But God himseU' undertook the defence of both. For when 
Abraha drew near to Mecca, and would have entered it, the elephant on whicA he 
rode, which was a very large one and named Mahmud, refused to advance aiiy higher 
to the town, but knelt down whenever they endeavoured to force him that way, 
though he would rise and march briskly enough if they turned him towards any other 
quarter ; and while matters were in this posture, on a sudden a large flock of birds, 
like swallows, came flying from the sea-coast, every-one of wbidi carried three stones. 
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“ Having these elephants, the wretched Hindus 
Became proud, like the Lords of the Elephant ; 

Yet were they odious and vile as is the evening of death, 

Blacker ' than night, outnumbering the stars, 

All such as fire is ^ but their heads upraised 
In hate, as rises its smoke in the azure sky, 

Ant-like they come from right and from left. 

Thousands and thousands of horse and foot.” 

They advanced towards the victorious encampment, intending 
to give battle. The holy warriors of Islam, trees in the garden 
of valour, moved forward in ranks straight as serried pi.,es and, 
like pines uplift their crests to heaven, uplifting their helmet- 
crests which shone even as shine the hearts of those that strive 
in the way of the Lord ; their array was like Alexander's iron- 
walks and, as is the way of the Prophet’s Law, straight and firm 
and strong, as though they were a well-compacted building ; and 
they became fortunate and successful in acco rlance with the 
saying. They are directed by their Lord, and they shall prosper.^ 

In that array no rent was frayed by timid souls ! 

Firm was it as the Shahanshah’s resolve, strong as the Faith ; 

Their standards brushed against the sky ; 

Verily vie have granted thee certain victory y 

Obeying the cautions of prudence, we imitated the ghazis of 
Rum'' by posting matchlockmen {tufanclndn) and cannoneers 
{ra'd-anddzdn) along the line of carts which were chained to one 
another in front of us ; in fact, Islam’s army was so arrayed and 
so steadfast that primal Intelligence® and the firmament {'aql-i- 
pir u charkh-i-asir) applauded the marshalling thereof. To 
effect this arrangement and organization, Nizamu’d-din ‘All 
Khalifa, the pillar of the Imperial fortune, exerted himself 

one in each foot and one in its bill ; and these stones they threw down upon the 
heads of Abraha’s men, certainly killing every one they struck.’ The rest were 
swept away by a flood or perished by a plague, Abraha alone reaching Senaa, where 
the also died ” [Erskine]. The above is taken from Sale’s note to the 105 chapter of 
the Qorin, entitled “ the Elephant ”. 

' Presumably black by reason of their dark large mass. 

’ Presumably, devouring as fire, 

3 This is SO m. long and blocked the narrow pass of the Ca.spian Iron-gates. It 
ends south of the Russian town of Dar-faand, on the west shore of the Gispian. 
Erskine states that it was erected to repress the invasions of Yaiui and Mujuj (Gog 
and Magog). 

* Qoran, cap. Ixi, v. 4. 

5 Qoran, cap. ii, v. 4. Erskine appears to quote another verse. 

‘ Qoran, cap. xlviii, v. i. 

' Index s.n. 

* Khtrad, Intelligence or the first Intelligence, was supposed to be tl>e guardian of 
the empyreal heaven (Erskine), 
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strenuously ; his efforts were in accord with Destiny, and were 
approved by his sovereign’s luminous judgment. 

(d. Commanders of the centre^ 

His Majesty’s post was in the centre. In the right-hand of 
the centre were stationed the illustrious and most upright 
brother, the beloved friend of Destiny, the favoured of Him 
whose aid is entreated (f.e. God), Chin-timur Sultan,^ — the 
illustrious son, accepted in the sight of the revered Allah, 
Siilaiman Shah,® — the reservoir of sanctity, the way-showrf, 
Khwaja Kamalu’d-din (Perfect-in-the Faith) Dost-i-khawand, — 
the trusted of the sultanate, the abider near the sublime threshold, 
the close companion, the cream of associates, Kamalu’d-din 
Yunas-i-‘all,— the pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in friendship, 
Jalalu’d-din (Glory -of- the -Faith) Shah Mansur Barlds, — the 
pillar of royal retainers, most excellent of servants, Nizamu’d-din 
(Uphplder-of-the-Faith) Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn, — the 
pillars of royal retainers, the sincere in fidelit)-, Shihabu’d-din 
(Meteor-of-the-Faith) ‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian and Nl?amu’d-dln 
Dost Lord-of-the-Gate. 

In the left-hand of the centre took each his post, the reservoir 
of sovereignty, ally of the Khallfate, object of royal favour, Sultan 
‘Ala’u'd-din ‘Alam Khan son of SI. Bahlul Ludt , — the intimate 
of illustrious Majesty, the high priest {dastfir) of sadrs amongst 
men, the refuge of all people, the pillar of Islam, Shaikh Zain of 
Khawaf,3 — the pillar of the nobility, Kamalu’d-dln Muhibb-i-‘alT, 
son of the intimate counsellor named above {i.e. Khalifa), — the 
pillar of royal retainers, Nizamu’d-din Tardi. Beg brother of Quj 
(son of) Ahmad, whom God hath taken into His mercy, — Shir- 
afgan son of the above-named Quj Beg deceased, — the pillar of 
great ones, the mighty khan, Araish Khan, •*— the wazir, greatest 

‘ Chin-timur C/angiz-ihanid Chaghalai i$ called Babur’s brother because a 
(mahsmal-) cousin of Babur’s own generation, their last common ancestor being 
Yunas KhSn. 

> Sulaiman TtmUrid Mlran-shahi is called Babur’s son oecause his father was of 
Babur’s generation, their last common ancestor being SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza. He was 
13 years old and, through Shah Begim, hereditary shah of Badakhshan. 

3 The Shaikh was able, it would appear, to see himself as others saw him, since 
the above description of him is his own. It is confirmed by Abu’l-fiizl and Badayuni’s 
accounts of his attainments. 

♦ The honourable post given to this amir of Hind is likely to be due to his loyalty 
to Babur. 
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of wazirs amongst men, Khwaja Kamalu’d-din Ifusain, — and 
a number of other attendants at Court {dtwantdn). 

{e. Commanders of the right wingi) 

In the right wing was the exalted son, honourable and 
fortunate, the befriended of Destiny, the Star of the Sign of 
sovereignty and success. Sun of the sphere, of the Khalifate, 
lauded of slave and free, Muhammad Humavun Bahadur. On 
that exalted prince’s • right hand there were, one whose rank 
approximates to royalty and who is distinguished by the favour 
of the royal giver of gifts, Qisim-i-husain Sultan, — the pillar of 
the nobility Nizamu’d-dln Ahma 1-i-yusuf Augkldqcht ^ — the 
trusted of royalty, most excellent of servants, Jalalu’d-din Hindu 
Beg^«fA«j,® — ^the trusted of royalty, perfect in loyalty, Jalalu’d- 
dln Khusrau Kukuldash, — the trusted of royalty, Qawam (var. 
Qiyam)Beg Aurdu-shdh, — the pillar of royal re; miners, of perfect 
sincerity. Wall Qard-quet the treasurer, 3 — the pillar of royal 
retainers, Nizamu’d-dln Plr-qull of Sistan, — the pillar of wazirs, 
Khwaja Kamalu’d>dln pahlawdn (champion) of Badakhshan, — 
the pillar of royal retainers, ‘Abdu’l-shakur, — the pillar of the 
nobility, most excellent of servants, the envoy from ‘Iraq 
Sulaiman Aqa, — and Husain Aqa the envoy from Sistan. On 
the victory-crowned left of the fortunate son already named 
there were, the sayyid of lofty birth, of the family of Murtiza 
(‘All), Mir Hama (or Hama),^ — the pillar of royal retainers, the 
perfect in sincerity, Shamsu’d - din Muhammadi Kukuldash and 
Nizamu’d-din Khwajagi Asad jdn-ddrJ^ In the right wing 

' Ahmad may be a nephew of Yusnf of the same agnomen (Index s. nn. ). 

’ I have not discovered the name of this old servant or the meaning of his seeming- 
sobriquet, Hindu. As a fuehin he will have been a Mughul or Turk. The circum- 
stance of his service with a son of Mahmud Miran-skaki (down to 905 AH.) makK it 
possible that he drew his name in his youth from the tract s.e. of Mahmud’s Hiw 
territory which has been known as Little Hind (Index s.n. Hind). This is however 
conjecture merely. Another suggestion is that as hindii can mean black, it may 
stand for the common qark of the Turks t.g. Qara Barlas, Black Barlas. 

3 I am uncertain whether Qara-quzl is the name of a place, or the jesting sobriquet 
of more than one meaning it can be. 

&ul-fnll, uimated; var. Hu. MS. khtn-dar. No agnomen is used for Asad by 
Babur. The Aibi^piima varies to jSmadir, wardrobe-keeper, cup-holder (Bib. Ind. 
ed. i, 107), and Fii^ta to tar-jSmadar, head wardrobe-keeper (lith.. ed. p. 209 top). 
It would be surprising to find such an ofiicial sent as envoy to 'Iraq, as Asad was both 
before and after he fought at Kanwa. 
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there were, of the amirs of Hind, — the pillar of the State, the 
Khan-of- Khans, Dilawar Khan,* — the pillar of the nobility, 
Malik Dad Karardni, — and the pillar of the nobility, the 
Shaikh-of-shaikhs, Shaikh Guran, each standing in his appointed 
place. 

(/ Commanders of the left uing^ 

In the left wing of the armies of Islam there extended their 
ranks, — the lord of lofty lineage, the refuge of those in 
authority, the ornament of the family of Ta Ha and Ya Sin^ 
the model for the descendants of the prince of ambassadors 
(Muhammad), Sayyid Mahdl Khwaja, — the exalted and fortunate 
brother, the well-regarded of his Majesty, Muhammad SI. Mlrza,3 
— the personage approximating to royalty, the descended of 
monarchs, ‘Adil Sultan son of Mahdl Sultan,^ — the trusted in 
the State, perfect in attachment, ‘Abdu’l-'azlz Master of the 
Horse, — the trusted in the State, the pure in friendship, 
Shamsu’d-din Muhammad ‘AH fang-jang,^ — the pillar of royal 
retainers, Jalalu'd-din Qutiuq-qadam qarawal (scout), — the 
pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in sincerity, Jal3lu’d-d!n 
Shah YLusain j^drdgz Mughfil Ghdnchii^)^ — and NizSmu’d-dln 
Jan-i-muhammad Beg A taka. 

Of amirs of Hind there were in this division, the scions of 
sultans, Kamal Khan and J amal Khan sons of the SI. ‘Ala’u’d-dih. I 
above-mentioned, — the most excellent officer ‘All Khan Shaikh- 
zada of Farmul, — and the pillar of the-nobility, Nizam Khan of 
Blana. 


’ son of Daulat Khan Yusuf -khail LfuS. 

’ These are the titles of the aoth and 36th cbapters of the Qoian ; Sale offers 
conjeetntal explanations of them. The “&niily” is Muhammad’s. 

^ a Bai-qaia Ttmurid of Babur’s generation, their last common ancestor being 
Timur himself. 

* u Aiizbeg who married a daughter of SI. ISasaifl ,M. BOt-fari, 

^ It hu been pointed out to me that there b a Chinese titleof no^ty YHthwSngi 
and that it may be behind the woirb jat^-jaug. Thou^ the su gg estion appears to me 
improbable, looking to the record of Babur’s ofiicer, to the prevalence « wbriqn^ 
amongst his people, aqd to what would be the spor^ic appearance of a Chinew title 
or even class-name home by a single man amongst them, I add thb suggestion to 
those of my note on the meaning of the vrords (Index s.n. Mnh. ‘All). The 'ptle 
Jinjueng occurs in Dr. Denison Ross’ Thru MSS. frem Kishghar, p. 5 > v. 5 »i>d 
tianslatofs preface, p. 14. 

‘ Cf. f. 266 and f. 299. Yird^mKj be the name of his office, ViiaBs ylbrSf) and 
mean ptovbionei of arms or food or other military requirements. 
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(^. The flanking parties.) 

For the flank-movement {tiilghamd) of the right wing there 
were posted two of the most trusted of the household retainers, 
Tardika ^ and Malik Qasim the brother of Baba Qashqa, with 
a body of Mughuls ; for the flank-movement of the left wing 
were the two trusted chiefs MOmin Ataka and Rustam Turkman, 
leading a body of special troops. 

{h. The Chief of the Staffs 

The pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in loyalty, the cream 
of privy-counsellors, Nizamu’d^din Sultan Muhammad Bakhshi, 
after posting the ghazis of Islam, came to receive the royal 
commands. He despatched adjutants {tawdchi) and messengers 
{yasawal) in various directions to convey imperative orders 
concerning the marshalling of the troops to the great sultans 
and amirs. Arid when the Commanders had taken up their 
positions, an imperative order was given that none should quit 
his post or, uncommanded, stretch forth his arm to fight. 

(f. The battle.) 

One watch ® of the afore-mentioned day had elapsed when the 
opposing forces approached each other and the battle began. 
As Light opposes Darkness, so did the centres of the two 
armies oppose one another. Fighting began on the right and 
left wings, such fighting as shook the Earth and filled highest 
Heaven with clangour. 

The left wing of the ill-fated pagan.s advanced against the 
right wing of the Faith-garbed troops of Islam and charged 
down on Khusrau Kukuldash and Baba Qashqa’s brother Malik 
Qasim. The most glorious and most upright brother Chin-timur 
Sultan, obeying orders, went .to reinforce them and, engaging in 
the conflict with, bold attack, bore the pagans back almost to 
the rear of their centre. Guerdon was made for the brother’s 
glorious fame.3 The marvel of the Age, Mustafa of Rum, had 
his post iri the centre (of the right wing) where was the exalted 
son, upright and fortunate, the object of the favourable regard of 

’ or, TixAlyakka, the champion, Gr. monomachus (A.N. trs. i, 107 n.). 

“ var. j watch and 2 g’ hart: ; the time will have been between 9 and 10 a.m. 

^ jildu ba nbm al 'ant-i-baradar shud, a phrase not easy to translate. 
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Creative Majesty {t.e. God), the one distinguished by the particular 
grace of the mighty Sovereign who commands to do and not to do 
\i,e. Babur), Muhammad Humayun Bahadur. This Mustafa of 
Rum had the carts {ardbahd) * brought forward and broke the 
ranks of pagans with matchlock and culverin dark like their 
hearts (?).“ In the thick of the fight, the most glorious brother 
Qasim.-i-husain Sultan and the pillars of royal retainers, Nizamu’d- 
dln Ahmad-i-yusuf and Qawam Beg, obeying orders, hastened 
to their help. And since band after band of pagan troops 
followed each other to help their men, so we, in our turn, sent 
the trusted in the State, the glorj' of the Faith, Hindu Beg, and, 
after him, the pillars of the nobility, MuhammadI Kukuldash 
and Khwajagi Asad jdn-ddr, and, after them, the trusted in 
the State, the trustworthy in the resplendent Court, the most 
confided-in of nobles, the elect of confidential servants, Yunas- 
i-‘all, together with the pillar of the nobility, the perfect in 
friendship, Shah Mansur Barlds and the pillar- of the grandees, 
the pure in fidelity, *Abdu’l-lah the librarian, and after these, the 
pillar of the nobles. Dost the.Lord-of-the-Gate, and Mu^mmad 
Khalil the master-gelder {akhta-begi)? 

The pagan right wing made repeated and desperate attack on 
the left wing of the army of Islam, falling furiously on the holy 
warriors, possessors of salvation, but each time was made to 
turn back or, smitten with the arrows of victory, was made to 
descend into Hell, the house of perdition ; they shall be thrown to 
burn therein, and an unhappy* iwelling shall it be.* Then the 
trusty amongst the nobles, Mumin Ataka and'Rustam Turkmdn 
betook themselves to the rear s of the host of darkened pagans ; 
and to help them were sent the Commanders Khwaja Mahmud 
and ‘All Ataka, servants of him who amongst the royal retainers 
is near the throne, the trusted of the Sultanate, Nizamu’d-din 
‘All Khalifa. 

vii. those chained together as a defence and probably also those conveying the 
calverins. 

’ The comparison may be between the darkening smdte of the ftre-arms and the 
heresy darkening pagan hearts. 

5 There appears to be a distinction of title between tlM akhta-bt^ and the mir- 
akhwiir (master of the horse). 

* Qoran, cap. 14, v. 33. 

* These two men were in one of the flsnking-parties. 
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Our high - born brother * Muhammad SI. Mirza, and the 
representative of royal dignity, ‘Adil Sultan, and the trusted in 
the State, the strengthener of the Faith, ‘Abdu’l-'aziz, the Master 
of the Horse, and the glory of the Faith, Qutluq-qadam qardwal, 
and the meteor of the Faith, Muhammad 'All Jang-jang, 
and the pillar of royal retainers, Shah Husain ydragl Mughiil 
Gkdnckt(J) stretched out the arm to fight and stood firm. To 
support them we sent the Dastur, the highest of vvazirs, Khwaja 
Kamalu’d-din Husain with a body of diwdnis? Every holy 
warrior was eager to show his zeal, entering the fight with 
desperate joy as if approving the verse, Say^ Do you expect any 
other should befall us than one of the two most excellent things, 
victory or martyrdom ? 3 and, with display of life-devotion, 
uplifted the standard of life-sacrifice. 

As the conflict and battle lasted long, an imperative order was 
issued that the special royal corps {tdbindn-i-kkasa-i-pddshdhi) < 
who, heroes of one hue, 3 were standing, like tigers enchained, 
behind the carts, ^ should go out on the right and the left of the 
centre,^ leaving the matchlockmen’s post in-between, and join 
battle on both sides. As the True Dawn emerges from its cleft 
in the horizon, so they emerged from behind the carts ; they 
poured a ruddy crepuscule of the blood of those ill-fated pagans 
on the nadir of tue Heavens, that battle-field ; they made fall 
from the firmament of existence many heads of the headstrong, 
as stars fall from the firmament of heaven. The marvel of the 
Age, Ustad ‘Ali-qull, who with his own appurtenances stood in 
front of the centre, did deeds of valour, discharging against the 
iron-mantled forts of the infidels ® stones of such size that were 
(one) put into a^ scale of the Balance in which actions are 
weighed, that scale shall be heavy with good works and he 

' Tliis phrase “ onr brother” wouW support the view that Shaikh Zain wrote as 
for Babar, if there were not, on the other band, mention of Babur as His Majesty, 
and the ptecioiis royal soul. 

’ (Sivafitdn here may mean those asiociated with the wazir in hb duties : and not 
those attending at Court. 

a Qoran, cap. 14, v. 52. 

* Index r.M. ckuira (a brave). 

* hisabrOn-i-besha yakrangi, literally, forest-tigers (or, lions) of one hue. 

There may be reference here to the chains usrf to connect the carts into a defence. 

t The brav^ of the kkifa tSbin were part of Babur’s own centre, 
perhaps the cataphract elephants ; perhaps the men in mail. 
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(t.e. its owner) s/ia// lead a pleasing life ' ; and were such stones 
discharged against a hill, broad of base and high of summit, it 
would become like carded wool? Such stones Ustad ‘Ali-qull 
discharged at the iron-clad fortress of the pagan ranks and 
by this discharge of stones, and abundance of culverins and 
matchlocks (?) ^ destroyed many of the builded bodies of the 
pagans. The matchlockmen of the royal centre, in obedience 
to orders, going from behind the carts into the midst of the 
battle, each one of them made many a pagan taste of the poison 
of death. The foot-soldiers, going into a most dangerous place, 
made their names to be blazoned amongst those of the forest- 
tigers {i.e. heroes) of valour and the champions in the field of 
manly deeds. Just at this time came an order from his 
Majesty the Khaqan that the carts of the centre should be 
advanced \ and the gracious royal soul {i.e. Babur) moved 
towards the pagan soldiers, Victory and Fortune on his right. 
Prestige and Conquest on his left. On witnessing this event, 
the victorious troops followed from all sides ; the whole surging 
ocean of the army rose in mighty waves ; the courage of all the 
crocodiles * of that ocean was manifested by the strength of their 
deeds ; an obscuring cloud of dust o’erspread the sky (?). The 
dust that gathered over the battle-field was traversed by the 
lightning-flashes of the sword ; the Sun’s face was shorn of light 
as is a mirror's back ; the striker and the struck, the victor and 
the vanquished were commingled, all distinction between them 
lost. The Wizard of Time produced such a night that its only 
planets were arrows,® its only constellations of fixed stars were 
the steadfast squadrons. 

Upon that day of battle sank and rose 
Blood to the Fish and dust-clouds to the Moon, 

While through the horse-hoofs on that spacious plain, 

One Earth flew up to make another Heaven.‘ 

‘ Qotin, cap. loi, v. 54 . 

’ Qoiin, cap. loi, v. 4 . 

3 id andSihlan-i-satig u farb-am tufai iisydri. As Babur does not in any place 
mention metal missiles, it seems safest to translate sang- by its plain meaning of sletu. 

* Also, metaphorically, swords. 

9 tfr. My husband Ainks there is a play upon the two meanings of this word, 
arrow and the planet Mercury ; so too in the next sentence, that there may be allusion 
in the kuSkib sawSbit to the constellation Pegasus, opposed to Babur’s squadrons 
of horse. 

‘ The Fish mentioned in this verse is the one pictured by Muhammadan cosmogony 
as supporting the Earth. The violence of the fray is illustrated by supposing ^at of 
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At the moment when the holy warriors were heedlessly flinging 
away their lives, they heard a secret voice say, Be not dismayed, 
neither be grieved, for, if ye believe, ye shall be exalted above the 
unbelievers^ and from the infallible Informer heard the joyful 
words. Assistance is from God, and a speedy victory ! And do 
thou bear glad tidings to true believers? Then they fought with 
such delight that the plaudits of the saints of the Holy Assembly 
reached them and the angels from near the Throne, fluttered 
round their heads like moths. Between the first and second 
Prayers, there was such blaze of combat that the flames thereof 
raised standards above the heavens, and the right and left of 
the army of Islam rolled back the left and right of the doomed 
infidels in one mass upon their centre. 

When signs were manifest of the victory of the Strivers and 
of the up-rearing of the standards of Islam, those accursed 
infidels and wdeked unbelievers remained for one hour confounded. 
At length, their hearts abandoning life, they fell upon the right 
and left of our centre. Their attack on the left was the more 
vigorous and there they approached furthest, but the holy warriors, 
their minds set on the reward, planted shoots {iiihdl) of arrows 
in the field of the breast of each one of them, and, such being 
their gloomy fate, overthrew them. In this state of affairs, the 
breezes of victory and fortune blew over the meadow of our 
happy Nawab, and brought the good news. Verily we have 
granted thee a manifest victory? And Victory the beautiful 
woman {shahid) whose world-adornment of waving tresses was 
embellished by God -will aid you with a mighty aid,^ bestowed 
on us the good fortune that had been hidden behind a veil, and 
made it a reality. The absurd {bdtil) Hindus, knowing their 
position perilous, dispersed like carded wool before the wind, and 
like moths scattered abroadM Many fell dead on the field of battle; 
others, desisting from . fighting, fled to the desert of exile and 

EaTth|s seven climes one rose to Heaven in dust, thus giving Heaven eight The 
vetse is from Firdausi’s Shdh-nama, [Tumer-Macan’s ed. i, 222]. The translation 
of it is Warner’s, [ii, 15 and n.]. I am indebted for the information given in this 
note to my husband’s long search in the Shak-nOma. 

’ Qoran, cap. 3, v. 133. 

• Qoran, cap. 61, v. 13. 

3 Qorin, cap. 48, v. i. 

^ Qoran, cap. ^ T. 3. . .... . , 
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became the food of ctovrs and kites. Mounds vvrre mode of 
the bodies of the slain, pil lars of their heads. 

(/. Hindu chiefs killed in the battle.) 

Hasan Khan of Miwat was enrolled in the list of the dead by 
the force of a matchlock (zarb-i-tufak ) ; most of those headstrong 
chiefs of tribes were slain likewise, and ended their days by 
arrow and matchlock (tir ii tufak). Of their number was Rawal 
Udi Singh of Bagar,' ruler {wait) of the Dungarpur country, who 
had 1 2,000 horse, Rai Chandraban Chuhdn who had 4,000 horse, 
Bhupat Rao son of that Salahu’d-din already mentioned, who 
was lord of Chandiri and had 6,000 horse, Manik-chand Chuhdn 
and Dilpat Rao who had each 4,000 horse, Kanku or Gangu) 
and Karm Singh and DankusI (?)® who had each 3,000 horse, and 
a number of others, each one of whom was leader of a great i 
command, a splendid and magnificent chieftain. All these trod 
the road to Hell, removing from this house of clay to the pit of 
perdition. The enemy's country {ddru' t-harb) was full, as Hell 
is full, of wounded who had died on the road. Thfe lowest pit 
was gorged with miscreants who had surrendered their souls to 
the lord of Hell. In whatever direction one i'rom the army of 
Islam hastened, he found everywhere a self-willed one dead 
whatever march the illustrious camp made in the wake of the • 
fugitives, it found no foot-space without its prostrate foe. 

All the Hindus slain, abject (khwar, var. zar) and mean, 

By matchlock -stones, like the Elephants’ lords, ^ 

Many hills of their bodies were seen, 

And from each hill a fount of running blood. 

Dreading the arrows of (our) splendid. ranks. 

Passed * they in flight to each waste and hill.’ 


[see p. Jarish. De Courteille, reading^rfirA, transUltes this metaphor by 
eamme vn lit -lorsqu'il est de/ait. He refers to Qoran, cap. lO' , v. 3 . A better 
metaphor for the breaking up of an army than that of moths scattering, one allowed 
by the vrotd/arSri, but possibly not by Muhammad, is vanisM tke hAbksMwine. 

' Bagarisan old name for Dungarpurand Batiswara [^. ^/. vi, aoSs.w. Banswara]. 

* str, Hai.-MS. and' may be so read in I.O. zi7 f.2206; EiSHuie writes Bikersi 
Ip. 367) and notes the variant Nagersi ; Ilminsky (p.421) N:krsi; de ^urteille 
("1 3 * 7 ) Niguersi. 

^ Cf. f. 3163 , and note, where it is seen that the stones which killild the lords of the 
Elephants were so small as to be carried in the bill of a bird like n swallow. Were 
such stones used in matchlocks in Babur’s day 7 

* gutaran, var. gurazan, caused to flee and hogs (Erskine notes the double- 
meaning). 


39 
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They turn their backs. The command of God is to be 
performed. Now praise be to God, All-hearing and All-wise, 
for victory is from God alone, the Mighty, the Wise.* Written 
Jumada II. 2 Sth 933 (AH.— March 29th 1527 A.D.).“ 


MINOR SEQUELS OF VICTORY. 

(tf. Babur assumes the title of Gkdzi.) 

After this success Ghdzi (Victor in a Holy- war) was written 
amongst the royal titles. 


' This passage, entered in some MSS. as if verse, is made up of Qoran, cap. 17, 
V. 49 , cap- 33 . v. 38, and cap. 3, v. 122. 

* As the day of battle was Jumada II. 13th (March l6th), the FaiH-nSma was 
ready and dated twelve days after that battle. It was started for Kabul on Rajab 9th 
(April nth). Something may be said here appropriately about the surmise contained 
in Dr. Ilminsky’s Preface and M. de Courteille’s note to Mimoires ii, 443 and 450, to 
the effect that Babur wrote a plain account of the battle of Kanwa and for this in his 
narrative substituted Shaikh Zain’s Fatk-nama, and that the plain account has been 
preserved in Kehr’s Bibur-nama volume [whence Ilminsky reprocnced it, it was 
translated by M. de Courteille and became known as a “ Fragment " of Baburiana]. 
Almost certainly both scholars would have judged adversely of their suggestion by 
the light of to-day’s easier research. The following considerations making against its 
value, may be set down : — 

(1) There is no sign that Babur ever wrote a plain account of the battle or any 
account of it. The '^at'vragainst his doing so his statement that he inserts Shaikh 
Zain’s Fatk-nama beoaoSe it gives particulars. If he had written any account, it would 
be found preceding the Fatk-nama, as bis account of hb renunciation of wine precedes 
Shaikh Zain’s Farman announcing the act. 

(2) Moreover, the “Fragment” cannot be described as a plain account such as 
would harmonize with Babur’s style ; it is in truth highly rhetorical, though less so 
as Shaikh Zain’s. 

(3) The “Fragment” begins with a quotation from \he Babur-nSma (f.3ioi and n.), 
skips a good deal of Babur’s matter preliminary to the battle, and passes on with what 
there can be no doubt is a translation in inferior Turk! of the Akbar-nSma account. 

(4) The whole of the extra matter is seen to be continuous and not fragmentary, 
if it is collated with the chapter in which Abu’l-fazl describes the battle, its sequel of 
events, the death, character, attainments, and Court of Babur. Down to the death, 
it is changed to the first person so as to make Babur seem to write it. The probable 
concocter of it is Jahangir. 

(5) If the Fragment were Babur's composition, where was it when ‘Abdu-r-iahim 
translated the Bubur-nima in 998 AH.-1590 AD. ; where tpo did Abu’l-fiizl find it to 
reproduce in the Aftior-ndma? 

(6) The source of Abu’I-fazl’s information seems without doubt to be Babur’s own 
narrative and Shaikh Zain’s Fath-nima, There are many significant resemblances 
between the two rhetoricians’ metaphors and details select^. 

(7) A good deal might be said of the dissimilarities between Babur’s diction and that 
of the ‘ ‘ Fragment ”. But this is needless in face of the larger and more circumstantial 
objections already mentioned. 

(For a fuller account of the "Fragment” see JRAS. Jan. 1906-pp. 81, 85 and 
i 9 o 8 p. 75 ff.) 
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Below the titles (jughra) * entered on the Fath-nama, I wrote 
the following quatrain : — ® 

For Islam’s sake, I wandered in the wilds, 

Prepared for war with pagans and Hindus, 

Resolved myself to meet the martyr’s death. . 

Thanks be to God 1 a ghan I became. 

{p. Chronograms of the victory^ 

Shaikh Zain had found {tapib aidt) the words Fath-i-pddshdh- 
i-isldm 3 (Victory of the Padshah of the Faith) to be a chronogram 
of the victory. Mir Gesu, one of the people come from Kabul, 
had also found these same words to be a chronogram, had 
composed them in a quatrain and sent this to me. It was 
a coincidence that Shaikh Zain and Mir Gesu should bring 
forward precisely the same words in the quatrains they composed 
to embellish their discoveries.^ Once before when Shaikh Zain 
found the date of the victory at Dlbalpur in the words Wasat- 
i-shahr Rabtu'l-awwal^ (Middle of the month Rabl' I.), Mir 
Gesu had found it in the very same words. 

HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

(a. After the victory^ 

The foes beaten, we hurried them off, dismounting one after 
another. The Pagan’s encirclement ® may have been 2 kurohs 

'■ Tughrd means an imperial signature also, but would Babur sign Shaikh Zain’s 
FcUh-i-nama'i Hisautograph verse at the end of the Rampir Diwan has his signature 
following it. He is'likely to have signed this verse. Cf. App. Q. [Erskine notes 
that titles were written on the back of despatches, an unlikely place for the quatrain, 
one surmises. ] 

* This is in the Rampur dividti (E.D.R. Plate >7)- Dr. E. Denison Ross points 
out (p. 17 n.) that in the 2nd line the Hai. Codex varies from the Diwan. The MS. 
a wrong ; it contains many inaccuracies in the latter part of the Hindustan section, 
perhaps due to a change of scribe. 

5 These words by ai/ad yield 933. From Babur’s use of the pluperfect tense, 
I think it may be inferred that (my) Sections a and 6 are an attachment to the RatA- 
nSma, entered with it at a somewhat later date. 

* My translation Of this puzzling sentence is tentative only. 

’ This statement shews that the Dlbalpur affair occurred in one of the B.N. gaps, 
and in 930 ah. The words make 330 by abjad. It may be noted here that on 
f,3l23 and notes there ate remarks concerning whether Babur’s remission of the 
tamghi was contingent on his winning at Kanwa. If the remission had been delayed 
until his victory was won, it would have found fitting mention with the other sequels 
of victory chronicled above ; as it is not with these sequels, it may be accepted as an 
absolute remission, proclaimed before the figbt. The point was a little uncertain 
owing to the seemingly somewhat deferred insertion in Babur’s narrative of Shaikh 
Zaiiv’s FamiSn. 

* diiira, presumably a defended circle. As the word aurdu [bracketed in the 
‘ teat] shows, Babur us^ it both for his own and for Sanga’s camps. 
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from our camp {aiirdu) ; when we reached his camp {aiirdu), 
we sent Muhammadi, ‘Abdu'l-'azTz, ‘All Khan and some others 
in pursuit of him. There was a little slackness ; ‘ I ought to 
have gone myself, and not have left the matter to what 
I expected from other people. When I had gone as much as 
a kuroh{ 2 ffa.) beyond the Pagan’s camp, I turned back because 
it was late in the day ; I came to our camp at the Bed-time 
Prayer. 

With what ill-omened words Muhammad Sharif the astrologer 
had fretted me ! Yet he came at once to congratulate me ! 

I emptied my inwards ® in abuse of him, but, spite of his being 
heathenish, ill-omened of speech, extremely self-satisfied, and 
a most disagreeable person, I bestowed a lak upon him because 
there had been deserving service from him in former times, and, 
after saying he was not to stay in my dominions, I gave him 
leave to go. 

(J). Suppression of a rebellion^ 

{March lyth) We remained next day {Junidda II. i^th) on 
that same ground. Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang and Shaikh 
Guran and ‘Abdu’l-malik 3 the armourer were sent off with 
a den.se {qdlin) army against Illas Khan who, having rebelled in 
Between-the-two-waters (Ganges and Jumna), had taken Kul 
(Koel) and made Kichik ‘All prisoner.* He could not fight 
when they came up ; his force scattered in all directions ; he 
himself was taken a few days later and brought into Agra where 
I had him flayed alive. 

{c. A trophy of victory?^ 

An order was given to set up a pillar of pagan heads on the 
infant-hill {koh-bachd) between which and our camp- the battle 
had been fought. 

‘ Hence the Rana escaped. He died in thu> year, not without suspicion of poison. 

= aUhimni khali gildim, a seeming equivalent for English, “ I poured out my 
spleen.” 

3 var. maluk as e.g. in I.O. 217 and also elsewhere in the Bahttr-tiSma. 

* On (. 3*5 the acts attributed to Illas Khan are said to have been done- by 
a “mannikin called Rustam Khan”. Neither name appears elsewhere in the B.N. ; 
the hero’s name seems a sarcasm on the small uuuu 2 .... . 
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l^d. Bidna visited.) 

(^March 2 oth) Marching on from that ground, and after halting 
on two nights, we reached Biana {Sunday, Jutndda II. i7th). 
Countle.s.s numbers of the bodies of pagans and apostates * who 
had fallen in their flight, lay on the road as far as Biana, indeed 
as far as Alur and Mlwat.- 

{e. Discussion of plans.) 

On our return to camp, I summoned the Turk amirs and the 
amirs of Hind to a consultation about moving into the Pagan 
(Sanga)’s country ; the plan was given up because of the little 
water and much heat on the road. 

{/. Afiwdt.) 

Near Dihll lies the Mhvat country which yields revenue of 
3 or 4 kriirs.^ Hasan Khan Aliwdtl^ and his ancestors one 
after another had ruled it with absolute sway for a hundred 
years or two. They mu.st have made s imperfect submission to 
the Dihli bultans ; the Sultans of Hind,^ whether because their 1 
own dominions were wide, or because their opportunity was 
narrow, or because of the Mhvat hill-country, 7 did not turn 
in the Mlwat direction, did not establish order in it, but just 

' Babur so-calls both Hasan and his followers, presumably because they followed 
their race sympathies, as of Kiijput origin, and fought against co-religionists. Though 
Hasan’s subjects, Meo.-^. were noinina'ly Muhammadans, it appears that they practised 
some Hindu customs. For an account of Miwat, see Gazetleer of UtwUr (Alwar, 
.\lur) hy Major F. W. I’owlctt. 

“ Alwar being in Mlwat, Babur may mean that bodies were found beyond that 
town in the main portion of tlie Miwat country which lies north of Alwar towards 
Dihli. 

3 Major Fowlctt speaking (p.9) oJ the revenue Miwat paid to Babur, quotes Thomas 
as .;aying that the coins stated in BMiur’s Revenue Accounts, viz. 169,81,000 tankas 
were probably Sikandari tankas, or Rs. 8,490,50. 

•• This word appears to have been restricted in its use to the Khan-zadas of the ruling 
house in Miwat, and w.as not used for their subjects, the Meos (Powlett l.c. Cap. I.). 
The uses of “ Miwati ” and “Meo" suggest something analogous with those of 
“Chaghatai” and “Mughfd” in Babur’s time. The resemblance includes mutual 
dislike and distriust (Powlett l.c.). 

s gilurlSr alkan diiy. This presumptive past tense is frequefitly used by the cautious 
Babur. I quote it here-and in a few places near-following because it supports Shaw’s 
statement that in it the use of aikan {iian) reduces the positive affirmation of the 
perfect to presumption or rumour. With this statement all grammarians are not 
agreed ; it is fully supported by the Babttr-nama. 

* Contrast here is .suggested between Sultans of Dihll & Hind ; is it between the 
greater Turks with' whom Babur classes himself immediately below as a conqueror 
of Hind, and the Liidl Sultans of Dihli ? 

t Thestrength of the Tijara hills towards Dihli is historical (Powlett l.c. p. 132). 
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put Up with this amount of (imperfect) submission. For our 
own part, we did after the fashion of earlier Sultans ; having 
conquered Hind, we shewed favour to Hasan Khan, but that 
thankless and heathenish apostate disregarded our kindness 
and benefits, was not grateful for favour and promotion, but 
became the mover of all disturbance and the cause of all 
misdoing. 

When, as has been mentioned, we abandoned the plan 
(against Rana Sanga), we moved to subdue Miwat. Having 
made 4 night-halts on the way, we dismounted on the bank 
of the Manas-nl ' 6 kurohs ( 1 2 m.) from AlQr, the present seat 
of government in Miwat. Hasan Khan and his forefathers must 
have had their seat in Tijara, but when I turned towards 
Hindustan, beat Pahar (or Bihar) Khan and took Labor and 
Dibalpur (930AH.-IS24AD.), he bethought himself betimes and 
busied himself for a residence ('iwdrai) in Fort Alur (Ahvar). 

His trusted man, Karrn-chand by name, who had come from 
him to me in Agra when his son (Nahar re. Tiger) was with me 
there , 3 came now from *bat son’s presence in Alur and asked 
for peace. ‘Abdu’r-rahini shagMwal went with him to Alur, 
conveying letters of royal favour, and returned bringing Nahar 
KhSn who was restored to favour and received parganas worth 
several laks for his support. 

i^g. Rewards to officers.) 

Thinking, “ What good work Khusrau did in the battle ! " 
I named him for Alur and gave him 50 laks for his support, 
but unluckily for himself, he put bn airs and did not accept 
this. Later on it [khwud, itself] came to be known that 
Chin-timur must have done * that work ; guerdon was made 
him for his renown (?);5 Tijara-town, the seat of government 

* This is one of the names of the principal river which flows- eastwards to the south 
of Alwar town ; other names are Barah and RQparel. Powlett notes that it appears 
in Thorn’s Map of the bttle of Laswarree ( 1803 ad. ), which he reproduces on p. 14®- 
But it is still current in Gurgaon, with also a variant Manas-le, man-killer ( C. of 
Gurgaon 1910 ad. ivA, p.6). 

* aullururlar alkOn dur, the presumptive past tense. 

» f. 308. r r I 

* fflgiSn aiian dur, the presumptive past tense. 

* Sultan dtigkijuidu hulub ; Pers, trs. Juldu ba nim-i Sulfdn shud. The fuldd 
guerdon seems to be apart from the fief and allowance. 
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in Miwat, was bestowed on him together with an allowance 
of 50 laks for his support. 

Alur and an allowance of 15 laks was bestowed on Tardika 
(or, TardI yakka) who in the flanking-party of the right-hand 
{jjut) had done better than the rest. The contents of the Alur 
treasury were bestowed on Humayun. 

{Ji. Alwar visited.) 

{April iltli) Marching from that camp on Wednesday the 
1st of the month of Rajab, we came to within 2 kurohs (4 m.) of 
Alur. I went to see the fort, there spent the nierht, and next 
day went back to camp. 

■ (f. Leave given to various followers.'^ 

When the oath before-mentioned * was given to great and 
small before the Holy-battle with Rana Sanga, it had been 
mentioned * that there would be nothing to hinder leave after 1 
this victory, and that leave would be given to anyone wishing 
to go away (from Hindustan). Most of Humayun’s men were 
from Badalchshan or ehsewhere on that side (of Hindu-kush); 
they had never before been of an army led out for even a month 
or two ; there had been weakness amongst them before the 
fight ; on these accouiits and also because Kabul was empty of 
troops, it was now decided to give Humayun leave for Kabul. 

{April wtJi) Leaving the matter at this, we marched from 
Alur on Thursday the 9th of Rajab, did 4 or 5 kurohs (8-10 m.) 
and dismounted on the bank of the Manas-water. 

Mahdi Khwaja also had many discomforts ; he too was given 
leave for Kabul. The military-collectorate of Biana [he held] 
was bestowed on Dost Lord-of-the-gate, and, as previously 
Etawa had been named for Mahdi Khwaja,^ Mahdi Khwaja’s 
son JaTar Khwaja was sent there in his father’s place when 
(later) Qutb Khan abandoned it and went off.'* 

■ 

- Ilabur does not record this detail {f.315). 

3 f.298j and 1.328^. Ja'far is mentioned as MahdI’s son by Gul-badan and in the 
HabibtCs-siyar iii, 311, 312. 

•• f. 3886. 
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(y. Despatch of the Letter-ef-ifictorp.) 

Because of the leave given to Humayun, two or three days 
were spent on this ground. From it Mumin-i-‘ali the messenger 
{tawacht) was sent off for Kabul with the Fath-ndma^ 

{k. tLxcnrsions and return to Agra?) 

Praise had been heard of the Flruzpur-sprlng and of the 
great lake of Kutila.* Leaving the camp on that same ground, 

I rode out on Sunday {Rajab 12th- April 14//1) both to visit 
these places and to set Humayun on his way. After visiting 
FiruzpQr and its spring on that seme day, mdjun was eaten. 
In the valley where the spring rises, oleanders (hamr) were 
in bloom ; the place is not without charm but is over-praised. 

I ordered a reservoir of hewn stone, 10 by 10® to be made 
where the water widened, spent the night in that valley, next 
day rode on and visited the Kutila lake. It is surrounded by 
mountain-skirts. The Manas-ni is heard-say to go into it .3 
It is a very large lake, from its one side the other side is not 
well seen. In the middle of it is rising ground. At its sides 
are many small boats, by going off in which the villagers living 
near it are said to escape from any tumult or disturbance. 
Even on our arrival a few people went in them to the middle of 
the lake. 

On our way back from the lake, we dismounted in Humayun’s 
camp. There we rested and ate food, and after having put 
robes of honour on him and his begs, bade him farewell at 
the Bed-time Prayer, and rode on. We slept for a little at some 
place on the road, at shoot of day passed through the pargana 
of Kharl, again slept a little, and at length got to our camp 

‘ The town of FiruzpQr is commonly known as FiruzpQr-jhirka (Flruzpur of the 
spring), from a small perennial stream which issues from a number of fissures in the 
rocks bortlering the road through a pass in the Mlwat hills which leads from the town 
Tijarato Kewari (C. of Gurgaon, p.249). In Abu’l-fazl’s day there was a Hhdu 
shrine of Mahadeo near the spring, which is still a place of annual pilgrimage. The 
K&tila lake is called Kotla:;AiV in the f 7 . ^ C. (p. 7 ). It extends now 3 m. by 2I m. 
varying in size with the season ; in Abu’l-fazl’s day it was 4 kos (8 m.) round. It lies 
partly in the district of Nuh, partly in Gurgaon, where the two tracts join at the foot 
of the Alwar hills. 

’ This is the frequently mentioned size for reservoirs ; the measure here is probably 
the fart, cir. a yard. 

3 Babur does not state it as a fact known to himself that the Manas-ni falls into the 
''Kutila lake ; it did so formerly, but now does not, tradition assigning a cause for the 
change \G. of G. p.6). He uses the hear-say tense, kirar aimUh. 
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which had dismounted at Toda-(bhim).‘ After leaving Toda, 
we dismounted at Sunkar ; there Hasan Khan MiwdtVs son 1 
Nahar Khan escaped from ‘Abdu’r-rahim’s charge. 

Going on from that place, we halted one night, then 
dismounted at a spring situated on the bill of a mountain 
between Busawar and Chausa - (or J usa) ; there awnings were 
set up and we committed the sin of mcijun. When the army 
had passed by this spring, Tardl Beg khdksdr had praised it ; he 
(or we) had come and seen it from on horse-back [sar-asbgt) 
and passed on. It is a perfect spring. In Hindustan ■where 
there are never running-waters.3 people seek out the springs 
themselves. The rare springs that are found, come oozing 
drop by drop {db-zili) out of the ground, not bubbling up 
like springs of those lands.-* From this spring comes about 
a half-mill-water. It bubbles up on the hill-skirt; meadows 
lie round it ; it is very beautiful. I ordered an octagonal 
reservoir of hewn stone made above s it. While we were at the 
border of the spring, under the soothing influence of tnajiin, 
Tardi Beg, contending for its surpassing beauty, said again and 
again, {Persian) "Since I am celebrating the beauty of the 
place,* a name ought to be settled for it ”. ‘Abdu’l-lah said, “ It 
must be called the Royal-spring approved of by Tardl Beg." 
This saying caused much joke and laughter. 

Dost Lord-of-the-gate coming up from Blana, waited on me 
at this spring-head. Leaving this place, we visited Biana again, 1 
went on to SikrI, di.smounted there at the side of a garden which 
had been ordered made, stayed two days supervising the garden, 
and on Thursday the 23rd of Rajab (.ri'/rf/ 25/'/^), reached Agra. 

(/. Chandwdr and Rdpri regained.) 

During recent disturbances, the enemy, as has been mentioned,^ 
had possessed themselves of Chandwar® and RaprI. Against 

• Khari and Toda were in Akbar’s sarkar of Rantaipbhor. 

° Bhosawar is in Bbunpur, and Chausa (or Jusa) may be the Chansath of the Ajrl'it- 
i-akbari, ii, 183. 

' 3 As has been noted frequently, this phrase stands for artificial water-coarses. 

^ Certainly Trans-Hindu-kush lands; presumably also those of Trans-Indos, Kabul 
in chief. 

! afisli ; perhaps the reservoir was so built as to contain the babbling spring. 

‘ CAtin ja’t AAwuih karda am. 

' f- 3 iS- 

® var. Janwar (Jarrett). It is 25 ro. east of Agta on the Multra-Etawa road ( G. of I. ). 
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those places we now sent Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-Jang, Quj Beg’s 
(brother) TardI Beg, ‘Abdu’l-malik the armourer, and Hasan 
Khan with his Darya-khanis. When they were near Chandwar, 
Qutb Khan’s people in it got out and away. Our men laid hands 
on it, and passed on to RaprI. Here Husain Khan NuIianVs 
people came to the lane-end ^ thinking to fight a little, could not 
stand the attack of our men, and took to flight. Husain Khan 
himself with a few followers went into the J un-river (J umna) 
on an elephant and was drowned. Qutb Khan, for his part, 
abandoned Etawa on hearing these news, fled with a few and 
got away. Etawa having been named for Mahdi Khwaja, his 
Son Ja'far Khwaja was sent there in his place.® 

{in. Apportionment of fiefs.) 

When Rana Sanga sallied out against us, most Hindflstanls 
and Afghans, as has been mentioned,^ turned round against us 
and took possession of their parganas and districts."* 

SI. Muhammad Dfdddi who had abandoned Qanuj and come 
to me, would not agree to go there again, whether from fear or 
for his reputation’s sake ; he therefore exchanged the 3° 
of Qanuj for the 1 5 of Sihrind, and Qanuj was bestowed with 
an allowance of 30 laks on Muhammad SI. Mirza. Badaiin 5 
was given to Oasim-i-husain Sultan and he was sent against 
Biban who had laid siege to Luknur ^ during the disturbance with 
Rana Sanga, together with Muhammad SI. Mirza, and, of Turk 
amirs. Baba Qashqa's Malik Qasim with his elder and younger 
brethren and his Mughuls, and Abu’l-muhammad the lance- 
player, and Mu'yad with h‘5 father’s Darya-khanis and those of 
Husain Khan Daryd-khdni and the retaihers of SI. Muhammad 
Diilddi, and again, of amirs of Hind, ‘Ali Khan Artr/w/?/; and Malik 
Dad Karardni and Shaikh Muhammad of Shaikh BhakJidrtiJ) 
and Tatar Khan Khan-i-jahan. 


‘ kiicha-hand, perhaps a barricade at the limit of a suburban lane. 

’ This has been mentioned already (f.327). 

^ f.3lS- 

* i.e. those professedly held for Babur, 
s Or, according to local pronunciation, Badayun. 

‘ This is the old name of Shahabiid in Rampur (6'. of /. xxii, 197). The A.-i-A. 
locates it in &ipbaL Cf. E. and D.’s Hisltny ^ Indio, iv, 384 n. and v. 215 n- 
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At the time this army was crossing the Gang-river (Ganges), 
Biban, hearing about it, fled, abandoning his baggage. Our 
army followed him to Khairabad,* stayed there a few days and 
then turned back. 

(«. Appointments and dispersion for the Ravis.) 

After the treasure had been shared out,® Rana Sanga’s great 
affair intervened before districts and parganas were apportioned. 
During the respite now from Holy-war against the Pagan 
(Sanga), this apportionment was made. As the Rains were near, 
it was settled for every-one to go to his pargatta, get equipment 
ready, and be present when the Rains were over. 

(p. Misconduct of Hutndyun.) 

Meantime news came that Humayun had gone into Dihll, 
there opened several treasure-houses and, without permission, 
taken possession of their contents. I had never looked for 
such a thing from him ; it grieved me very much ; I wrote and 
sent off to him very severe reproaches.3 

(/. An embassy to 'Iraq.) 

Khwajagi Asad who had already gone as envoy to ‘Iraq and 
returned with Sulaiman Turkman^ was again joined with him 
and on the 15th of Sha'ban {^May 17th) sent with befitting gifts 
to Shah-zada Tahmasp. 

{q. Tardi Beg khdksdT resigns service.) 

I had brought Tardi Beg out from the darwish-life and made 

a soldier of him ; for how many years had he served me ! Now 

his desire for the darwIsh-life was overmastering and he asked 

for, leave. It was given and he was sent as an envoy to Kamran 

conveying 3 laks from the Tre^ury for him.S 

’ Perhaps the one in Sitapur. 

» 7.305*., 

3 As &e Elphinstone Codex which is the tr^ure-house of Humayun’s notes, has 
a long laeuna into which this episode falls, it is'not known if the culprit entered 
in his copy of the Babur-nSma a marginal excuse for bis misconduct (cf. {.-^^$2 and n. ) ; 
such excuse was likely to be that he knew he would be forgiven by his clehient fiither. 
1 f.3«>S*. 

3 Kamran would be in Qandahar. Erskine notes that the sum sent to him would 
be about £ 7 So, but that if the coins were rupis, it would be £ 30 , 000 . 
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(r Lines addressed to deserting friends.) 

A little fragment* had been composed suiting the state of 
those who had gone away during the past year ; I now addressed 
it to Mulla ‘All Khan and sent it to him by Tardi Beg. It is 
as follows : — ® 

\h you who have gone from this country of Hind, 

Aware for yourselves of its woe and its pain. 

With longing desire for Kabul’s fine air, 

You went hot-foot forth out of Hind. 

The pleasure you looked for you will have found there 
With sociable ease and charm and delight ; 

As for us, God be thanked ! we still are alive. 

In spite of much pain and unending distress ; 

Pleasures of sense and bodily toil 

Have been passed-by by you, passed-by too by us. 


(j. Of the Ramzan Feast.) 

Ramzan was spent this year with ablution and tardwih 3 in 
the Garden-of-eight-paradises. Since my nth year I had not 
kept the Ramzan Feast for two successive years in the same 
place; last year I had kept it in Agra; this year, saying, “Don’t 
break the rule ! ’’ I went on the last day of the month to keep 
it in SikrI. Tents were set up on a stone platform made on 
the n.e. side of the Garden-of-victory which is now being laid 
out at Slkrl, and in them the Feast was held.** 

(/. Playing cards.) 

The night we left Agra Mir ‘All the armourer was sent to 
Shah Hasan {Arghiin) in Tatta to take him playing-cards 
[ganjtfd\ he much liked and had asked for.5 

' gila', for account of which form of poem ue Blochmann’s translations of Saifi’s 
and Jaml’s Prosody, p.86. 

■' Rdmpur Dlvsan (E. D. Ross’ ed. p.l6 and Plate 14a). I am uncertain as to 
the meaning of II.4 and 10. I am not sure that what in most MSS. ends line 4 i 
aul dam, should not be read as aulitm, death ; this is allowed by Plate 14a where for 
space the word is divided and may be aulum. To read aulum and that the deserters 
fled from the death in Hind they were anxious about, has an answering phrase in “we 
still are alive LI. 9 and 10 perhaps mean that in the things named all have done 
alike, [llminsky reads khair nafsi for the eLsewhere .iass-ni^r.] 

3 These are 20 attitudes (ral-'uA) assumed in prayer during Ramzan after the Bed- 
time Prayer. The ablution (ghstsl) is the bathing of the whole body for ceremonial 
purification. 

^ This Feast is the ‘Id-i-fi]tr, held at the breaking of the Ramzan Fast on the 
1st of ShawwM. 

s Erskine notes that this is the earliest mention of playing-cards he can recall in 
.^.oriejital literature. 
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(«. Illness and a tour.) 

{August 3rd) On Sunday the Sth of Zu’l-qa‘da I fell ill ; the 
illness lasted 17 days. 

{August 34th) On Friday the 24th of the same month we 
set out to visit Dulpur. That night I slept at a place half-way ; 
reached Sikandar’s dam ' at dawn, and dismounted there. 

At the end of the hill below the dam the rock is of building- 
stone. I had Ustad Shah Muhammad the stone-cutter brought 
and gave him an order that if a house could be cut all in one 
piece in that rock, it was to be done, but that , if the rock were 
too low for a residence {‘imdrat), it was to be levelled and have 
a reservoir, all in one piece, cut out of it. 

From Dulpur we went on to . visit Bari, Next morning 
{August 26th) I rode out from Bari through the hills between 
it and the Chambal-river in order to view the river. This done 
I went back to Bari. In these hills* we saw the ebony-tree, the 
fruit of which people call tindii. It is said that there are white 
ebony-trees also and that most ebony-trees in these hills are of 
this kind.® On leaving Bari we went to SikrI ; we reached 
Agra on the 29th of the same month {August 28th). 

{v. Doubts about Shaikh Bdyazid Farmiilt.) 

As in these days people were telling wild news about Shaikh 
Bayazid, SI. Qull Turk was sent to him to give him tryst 3 in 
20 days. 

{tv. Religious and metrical exercises.) 

{August 28th) On Friday the 2nd of Zu’l-hijja I began w'hat 
one is made to read 4 1 times.^ 

In these same days I cut up [taqti") the following couplet of 
mine into 504 measures 5 : — 

' f.339i. 

^ The two varieties mentioned by Babur seem to be DUsfyrut tuebmoxylm, the 
wood of which is called tindu abnus in Hindustani, and D. tamentesa, Hii^, iindtt 
(Brandis s.nn.). Bari is 19 m. west of Dulpur. 

3 mi'Sd, perhaps the time at which the Shaikh was to appear before Bdbur. 

* The Pers. trs. makes the more definite statement that what hkd to be read 
was a Section of the Qoran (wird). This was done with remedial aim for the illness. 

3 As this statement needs comment, and as it is linked to matters mentioned in the 
RSnipur Dlzuitt, it .seems better to remit remarks upon it to Appendix Q, Seme 
matters cenctming the RampUr DividM. 
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“ Shall I tell of her eye or her brow, her fire or her speech? 

Shall I tell of her stature or cheek, of her hair or her waist?" 

On this account a treatise ^ was arranged. 

(x. Return of illness,) 

On this day {i.e. 2nd Zu’l-hijja) I fell ill again ; the illness 
lasted nine days. 

{y. Start for Sambal.) 

(Sef 2^th) On Thursday the 29th of Zu’l-hijja we rode out 
for an excursion to Kul and Sambal. 

‘ risila. See Appendix Q. 
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(a. Visit to Kul {Ali^arli) and Sambal.) 

{Sep. 2‘/t1i) On Saturday the ist of Muharram we dismounted 
in Kul (Koel). Humayun had left DarwIsh(-i-‘aJi) and YOsuf-i- 
‘ali®in Sambal; they crossed one river, 3 fought Qutb Sirwdni* 
and a party of rajas, beat them well and killed a mass of men. 
They sent a few heads and an elephant into Kul while we were 
there. After we had gone about Kul for two days, we dismounted 
at Shaikh Quran’s house by his invitation, where he entertained 
us hospitably and laid an offering before us. 

{Sep. Joth — Muh. 4th) Riding on from that place, we dis- 
mounted at Autrull (Atrauli).s 

{Oct. 1st — Mtt/i. Stli) On Wednesday we crossed the river 
Gang (Ganges) and spent the night in villages of Sambal. 

{Oct. 2nd — Muh. 6tli) On Thursday we dismounted in Sambal. 
After going about in it for two days, we left on Saturday. 

(jOct. $tli — Muh. ^th) On Sunday we dismounted in Sikandara® 

' Elph. MS. lafuna\ 1,0. 2 \$ lacuna and zi/f.zzg; Mems. p. 373 . This year’s 
narrative resumes the diary form. 

” There is some uncertainty about these names and also as to which adversary 
crossed the river. The sentence which, I think, shews, by it; plural verb, that 
Humayun left two men and, by its co-ordinate participles, that it was they crossed 
the river, is as follows : — (Darwish and Yusuf, understood) Qutb Sirwani-rti k btr 
para rSjalar-nl blr daiya aiitiib aiirushub yakshX biisib lurlar. AStiib, aUrushUb 
and basfb sue grammatically referable to the same subject, [whatever was the fact 
about the crossing]. 

s bir darya\ W.-i-B. ZI 7 f.zag, yakdarya, one river, but many MSS. har daryS, 
every river. If it did not seem pretty certain that the rebels were not in the Miyan- 
du-ab one would surmise the river to be “one river” of the two enclosing the tract 
“between the waters”, and that one to be the Ganges. It may be one near 
Satpbbal, east of the Ganges. 

* var. Sbirwani. The place giving the cognomen may be Sarwan, a ihakurat'ol 
tjid Malwi Agency {G. of /.). Qutb of Sirwan may be the Qutb KhSn of earlier 
mention without the cognomen. 

I n.w. of Aligarh (Kul). It may be noted here, where instances begin to be 
frequent, that my translation “we marched” is an evasion of the Turk! impersonal 
“it was matched”. Most rarely does Babur write “we marched”, never, 
“ I marched.” 

^ in the Aligarh (Kul) district ; it is the Sikandara Rao of the A,-i-A. and the 
G. 1^7. 
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at the house of Rao Sirwani who set food before us and served 
us. When we rode out at dawn, I made some pretext to leave 
the rest, and galloped on alone to within a kuroh of Agra where 
they overtook me. At the Mid-day Prayer we dismounted in 
Agra. 

{b. Illness of Bdbitr.) 

{Oct. I2tli) On Sunday the i6th of Muharram I had fever and 
ague. This returned again and again during the next 25 or 
; 26 days. I drank operative medicine and at last relief came. 

I suffered much from thirst and want of sleep. 

Fol. 33ii. While I was ill, I composed a quatrain or two ; here is one 
of them : — ‘ 

Fever grows strong in my body by day, 

Sleep quits my eyes as night comes on ; 

Like to my pain and my patience the pair, 

For while that goes waxing, this wanes. 

(f. Arrival of kinswomen}^ 

{Nov. 23rd) On Saturday the 28th of Safar there arrived two 
of the paternal-aunt beglms, Fakhr-i-jahan Begim r nd Khadija- 
sultSn Beglm.“ I went to above Sikandarabad to wait on them.s 

{d. Concerning a mortar.) 

{Nov. 24th — Safar 2gtk) On Sunday Ustad ‘Ali-quli dis- 
/ charged a stone from a large mortar ; the stone went far but the 
mortar broke in pieces, one of which, knocking down a party 
of men, killed eight. 

{e. Visit to Slkri.) 

{Dec. I si) On Monday the 7th of the first Rabi' I rode out to 
visit SikrI. The octagonal platform ordered made in the middle 
of the lake was ready ; we went over by boat, had an awning 
set up on it and elected for mdjun. 

• R&mpur Diwan (E.D.Ross’ ed., p. 19, Plate iW). This Diviiln contains other 
quatrains which, judging from their contents, may well be those Babur speaks 
(M as also composed in Sarnbal. Ste Appendix Q, Some matters eoncerning the 
Rampur Dlwan. 

‘ These are aunts of Babur, daughters of SI. .\bQ-sa'id Miran-shuki. 

3 Sikandarabad is in the Buland-sliaiir district of the United Provinces. 
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(/ Holy-war against Chandirii) 

{Dec. gtli) After returning from Sikri we started on Monday 
night the 14th of the first Rabi*,* with the intention of making 
Holy-war against Chandirl, did as much as 3 kurohs (6 m.) and 
dismounted in Jalisir.® After staying there two days for people 
to equip and array, we marched on Thursday {Dec. I2tk — 

Rabr 1 . 1‘Jth) and dismounted at Anwar. I left Anwar by boat, 
and disembarked beyond Chandwar .3 
{Dec. 23rd) Advancing march by march, we dismounted at 
the Kanar-passage on Monday the 28th. 

{Dec. 26th) On Thursday the 2 nd of the latter Rabi‘ I crossed 
the river ; there was 4 or S days delay on one bank or the other 
before the army got across. On those days we went more than Fol. 332. 
once on board a boat and ate mdjun. The junction of the river 
Chambal is between one and two kurohs (2-4 m.) above the 
Kanar-passage ; on Friday I went into a boat on the Chambal, 
passed the Junction and so to camp. 

{g. Troops sent against Shaikh Bayazid Farviidi.) 

Though there had been no clear proof of Shaikh bSyazId's 
hostility, yet his misconduct and action made it certain that he 
had hostile intentions. On account of this Muhammad ‘All 
Jang-jang was detached from the army and sent to bring 
together from Qanuj Muhammad SI. Mirza and the sultans and 
amirs of that neighbourhood, such as Qasim-i-husain Sultan, 

Bi-khub (or, Ni-khub) Sultan, Malik Qasim, Kuki, Abu’l- 
muhammad the lancer, and Minuchihr Khan with his elder 
and younger brethren and Dar)'a-khanis, so that they might 
move against the hostile Afghans. They w'ere to invite Shaikh 
Bayazid to go with them ; if he came frankly, they were to take 
him along ; if not, were to drive him off. Muhammad ‘Ali 

* It is not clear whether Babur returned from Sikri on the day he started for 
Jali^r ; no qnestion of distance would prerent him from making the two journeys 
on the Mon^y. 

’ As this was the rendezvous for the army, it would be convenient if it lay between 
Agra and Anwar ; as it was 6 m. from Agra, the only mapped place having 
approximately the name Jallsir, viz. Jalesar, in Etah, seems too far away. 

3 Anwar would be suitably the Unwara of Ihe Indian Atlas, which is on the first 
important southward dip of the Jumna below Agra. Chandwar is 25 m. east of Agra, 
on the Muttra-Etawah road (G. of I .) ; Jarrett notes that Tiefenthaler identifies it 
with Firiizabad [A.-i-A. ii, 1S3 n.). 

< In the district of Kalpl. The name does not appear in maps I have seen. 
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asking for a few elephants, ten were given him. After he had 
leave to set off, Baba Chuhra (the Brave) was sent to arid ordered 
to join him. 

(A. Incidents of the journey to Ckandiri!) 

From Kanar one kuroh (2 m.) was done by boat. 

{Jan. 1 st lysS AD.) On Wednesday the 8th of the latter 
Rabl‘ we dismounted within a kuroh of Kalpi. Biba SI. came 
to wait on me in this camp ; he is a son of Khalil SI. who is 
a younger brother of the full-blood of SI. Sa'id Khan. Last 
Foi. 332J. year he fled from his elder brother ’ but, repenting himself, went 
back from the Andar-ab border ; when he neared Kashghar, The 
Khan (Sa'id) sent Haidar M. to meet him and take him back. 

{Jan. 2nd — RabV II. gth) Next day we dismounted at ‘Alam 
Khan’s house in Kalpi where he set Hindustani food before us 
and made an offering. 

{Jan. 6 th) On Monday the 1 3th of the month we marched 
from Kalpi. 

{Jan. loth — Rabt II. ijth) On Friday we demounted at 
irij.* 

{Jan. nth) On Saturday we dismounted at Bandir .3 

{Jan. 12th) On Sunday the 19th of the month Chin-timur SI. 
was put at the head of 6 or 7000 men and sent ahead against 
Chandiri. With him went the begs Baqi ming-hashi (head of 
a thousand), Quj Beg’s (brother) Tardi Beg, ‘Ashiq the taster, 
Mulla Apaq, Muhsin ♦ Dulddi and, of the Hindustani begs, Shaikh 
Guran. 

{Jan ijth) On Friday the 24th of the month we dismounted 
near Kachwa. After encouraging its people, it was bestowed 
on the son of Badru’d-din .5 

Kachwa® is a shut-in place, having lowish hills all round it 

* Sgha, Anglicc, uncle. He was Said Khan of Kashghar. Haidar M. says Baba 
SI. was a spoiled child and died without raending,his ways. 

’ From Kalpi Bahur will have taken the road to (he s.w. near which now runs 
the Cawnpur (Kanlipur) bta^ of the Indian Midland Railway, and he most have 
crossed the Betwa to reach Irij (Iridi, ItuUan Atlas, Sheet 69 N.W.). 

3 Leaving Irij, Babur will ^ve recrossed the Betwa arid have left its valley to go 
west to Bandit (Bhander) on the Fafauj (bUUaH Atlas, Sheet 69 S.W.). 

^ beneficent, or Muhassan, comely. 

r The one man of this name mentioned in the B.N. is an amir of SI. Husain 
BS-qara, 

^ * It seems safe to take Kachwa [Kajwa] as the Kajwaira of Ibn Batuta, and the 
Kadwaha (Kadwaia) of the Indiaa Atlas, Sheet $2 N.E, and of Lnard’s Gazetteer 
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A dam has been thrown across between hills on the south-east 
of it, and thus a large lake made, perhaps 5 or 6 kuroks ( lo-i 2 m.) 
round. This lake encloses Kachwa on three sides ; on the north- 
west a space of ground is kept dry here, therefore is its Gate. 

On the lake are a great many very small boats, able to hold 
3 or 4 persons ; in these the inhabitants go out oh the lake, if 
they have to flee. There are two other lakes before Kachwa is foI. 333. 
reached, smaller than its own and, like that, made by throwing 
a dam across between hills. 

oj Gwa/ior (i, 247), which is situatwl in 24" 58' N. and 77° 57’ E. Each of the three 
names is uf a place standing on a lake ; Ilm Batuta’s lake was a league (4 m.) long, 

Babur’s about 1 1 railc.s round : Luard mentions no lake, but the Indian Atlas marks 
one quite close to Kadwaha of such form as to seem to have a tongue of land jutting 
into it from the north-west, and thus suiting Babur’s de.scription of the site of 
Kachwa. Again,— Ihn Batuta writes uf Kajwatra a.s having, round its lake, idol- 
temples ; Luard says of Kadwaha that it has four idol-temples standing and nine in 
ruins ; there may he hinted something special about Babur’s Kachwa by his remark 
that he encouraged its people, and this speciality may be interaction between 
Muhammadanism and Hinduism sen-ing here for the purpose of identification. For 
Ibn Batuta writes of the people of Ivajwarra that they were y'offj, yellowed by 
asceticism, wearing their liair long and matted, and having Muhainmntlan followers 
who desired to learn their (occult?! secrets. If the same interaction existed in 
Babur’s day, the Muhammadan following of the Hindu ascetics may well have been 
the spccial circumstance wliich led him to promise protection to those Hindus, even 
when he was out for Holy-war. It has to be remembered of Chanditl, the neatest 
powerful neighbour of Kadwaha, that though Babur’s capture makes a vivid picture 
of Hinduism in it, it had been under Muhammadan rulers down to a relatively short 
time before his conquest. The of Kachwa could point to long-standing relations 
of tolerance by the Chanditl Governors ; this, with their Muhammadan following, 
explains the encouragement Babur gave them, and helps to identify Kachwa with 
ICajatra. It may he observed that Babur was familiar with the interaction of the two 
creeds, witness his “apostates”, mostly Muhammadans following Hindu customs, 
witness too, for the persistent fact, the reports of Dislrict-ofricors under the British 
Raj. Again,— a further circumstance helping to identify Kajwarra, Kachwa and 
Kadwaha is that these are names of the last important station the traveller and the 
soldier, as well perhaps as the modern wayfarer, .stays in before reaching Chandirl. 

The importance of Kajwatra is .shewn by Ibn Batuta, and of Kadwaha by its being 
a mahall in .Mtbat’s sarkav of Bayawan of the suba of .Agra. Again,— Kadwaha is 
the place nearest to Chandirl about which Babur’s difficulties as to intermediate road 
and jungle would arise. That intermediate toad takes off the main one a little south 
of Kadwaha and runs through what looks like a narrow valley and broken country 
(jown to Bh.nmor, Bhuranpur and Chandirl. Again, — no bar to identification of the 
ihree names is placed by their differences of form, in consideration of the vicissitudes 
they have weathered in tongue, script, and transliteration. There is some ground, 

I believe, for surmising that their common source vikaj&r, the date-fruit. [I am 
indebted to my husband for the help derived from Ibn Batuta, traced by him in 
Sanguinetti’s trs. iv, 33, and S. Lee’s trs. p.162.] 

(Two places similar in name to Kachwa, and situated on Babur’s route vis. Kocha 
near Jhansi, and Kuchoowa north of Kadwaha (Sheet 69 S. \V. ) are unsuitable for his 
"Kachwa”, the first because too near Bandir to suit his itinerary, the second 
because too far from the turn off the main-road mentioned above, because it has no 
lake, apd has not the help in identification detailed above of Kadwaha.) 

‘ jurS^kir which could mean also reserved (from the water ?). 
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( Jan. i8th) VVe waited a day in Kachwa in order to appoint 
active overseers and a mass of spadesmen to level the road and 
cut jungle down, so that the carts and mortar ' might pass along 
it easily. Between Kachwa and Chandiri the country is jungly. 

{Jan. i^th — Rabt II. 26th') After leaving Kacluva we halted 
one night, pa.ssed the Burhanpur-water (IBiuranpur) * and dis- 
mounted within 3 kuyohs (6 m.) of Chandiri. 

{i. Chandiri and its capture.) 

The citadel of Chandiri stands on a hill ; below it are the 
town (sliahr) and outer-fort {tdsfi-qurghdn), and below these is 
the level road along which carts pass.^ When we left Burhanpuf 
{Jan. lotli) we marched for a kuroh below Chandiri for the 
convenience of the carts.'* 

{Jan. 2ist) After one night’s halt we dismounted beside Bahjat 
Khan’s tank 5 on the top of its dam, on Tuesday the aSth of the 
month. 

{Jan. 22nd — Rabi 11 . 2gth) Riding out at dawn, we assigned 
post after post {buljar, biiljdr),^ round the walled Jown {qur^hdn) 

* gazan. There seems to have been one only ; how few Uahiir h.’> 1 i.s snewn aRain 
on f. 337 - 

’ Indian Atlas, Sheet 52N.E. neara trilniiary of the Betwa. thet'r, which appears 
to be Babur's Burhanpur-water. 

3 The bed of the Betwa opposite Chandiri is 1050 ft. above the .sea ; the wiilled- 
town ( qurghein) of Chandiri is on a table-land 250 ft. higher, and its citadel is 230 ft. 
higher again (Cunningham’s ^rc^rn/o^i-ir/ .S»;7'fy Report, 1871 .-t. D. ii, 404). 

< The plan of Chandiri illustrating Cunningham's Report (ji’e last note) allows 
surmise about the road taken by Babur, .surmise which could become knowledge if 
the names of tanks he gives were still known. The courtesy of the (jovernment of 
India allows me to reproduce that plan [Appendix K, Chnndiri and GwaUihuar]. 

5 He is said to have been Governor of Chandiri in 1513 ad 
‘ Here and in similar passages the word m.ljar or nrlthir is found in MSS. 
where the meaning is that of T. hnljar. It is not in any dictionary I have seen ; 
Mr. Irvine found it “obscure "and surmised it to mean “approach by trenches”, 
but this does not suit its uses in the Babur-nama of a military po.st, .and a rendezvous. 
This surmise, containing, as it docs, a notion of protection, links m:ljar in sense 
with Ar. malja'. The word needs expert consideration, in order to decide whether 
it is to be received into dictionaries, or to be rejected because explicable as the 
outcome of unfamiliarity in Persian scribes with T. butjar or, more Persia with 
narrowed vowels, bitljar. Shaw in his Vocabulary enters buljaq {bnljart), “astation 
for troops, a rendezvous, see maljeiP thus indicating, it would seem, that he was 
aware ^of difficulty about mUjar vai huljiq (buljar'i). There appears no doubt of 
the existence of a Turki word biiljar with the meanings Shaw gives to buljaq ; it 
could well be foniied from the root bul, being, whence follows, being in a place, 
posted. Malja has the meaning of a standing-place, as well as those of a refuge 
and an asylum; both meanings seem combined in the mtljaroi f.336#, where for 
matchlockmen a m:ljar was ordered “raised”. (Cf. Irvine's Army of the Indian 
Afegkuls p. 278. ) 
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to centre, right, and left. Ustad ‘Ali-quli chose, for his stone 
-discharge, ground that had no fall ' ; overseens and spadc-smen 
were told off to raise a place {m:ljdr) for the mortar to rest on, 
and the whole army was ordered to get ready appliances fo. 
taking a fort, mantelets, ladders® and . . . -mantelets {tura)? 

Formerly Chandiri will have belonged to the Sultans of 
Mandau (Mandu). When SI. Nasiru’d-din passed away ,4 one Fol. 333^. 
of his sons SI- Mahmud who is now holding Mandu, took 
possession of it and its neighbouring parts, and another .son 
called Muhammad Shah laid hands on Chandiri and put it 
under SI. Sikandar {Ludiys protection, who, in his turn, took 
Muhammad Shfih’s side and sent him large forces. Muhammad 
Shah survived SI. Sikandar and died in SI. Ibrahim’s time, leaving 
a very young son called Ahmad Shah whom SI. Ibrahim drove 
out and replaced by a man of his own. At the time Rana Sanga 
led out an army against SI. Ibrahim and Ibrahim’s begs turned 
against him at Dulpur, Chandiri fell into the Rana’s hands and 
by him was given to Medini [Mindni] Rao s the greatly-trusted 
pagan who was now in it with 4 or 5000 other pagans. 

As it was understood there was friendship between Medini 

’ yaghda ; Pers. trs. sar-ashlh. Babur’s remark seems to show that for effect his 
mortar needed to be higher than its object. Presumably it stood on the table-land 
north of the citadel. 

= shatu. It may be noted that this word, common in accounts of Babur’s sieges, 
may explain one our friend the late Mr. William Irvine left undecided (/.r. p.278), 
viz. shalfir. On p. 281 he states that nardvban is the name of a .scaling-ladder and 
that Babur mentions scaling ladders more than once. Babur mentions them however 
always as shatii. Perhaps shatur which, as Mr. Irvine says, seems to be made of 
the trunks of trees and to be a siege appliance, is really shatii u , . . (ladder and 
. . .) as in the passage under note and on J.Tibb, some other name of an ap,nliance 
following. 

s The word here preceding lira has puzzled scribes and translators. I have seen 
the following variants in MSS. ; — nukri or tukri, b:iri or y :iri, bukri or yukri, 
hikral or yukrdi, in each of which the k may stand for g. Various suggestions 
might be made as to what the word is, but all involve reading the Persian enclitic i 
(farming the adjective) instead ofTurhi Uk. Two roots, tlgz.TA.yHg, afford plausible 
explanations of the unknown word ; appliances suiting the case and able to bear 
namas formed from one or other of these roots are viheeltd mantelet, and head-strike 
(P. sar-keb). That the word is difiicnlt is shewn not only by the variants I have 
quoted, but by Erskine’s reading naukari tiro, “ to serve the liras, " a requisite not 
specified earlier by Babur, and by de Courteille's paraphrase, lent te jui est itleessaire 
aux tauras. 

* SI. Nasiru’d-din.was the Khilji ruler of Malwa from 906 to 916 A.H. (ijoo- 
1510 AD.). ' 

^ He was a Rajput who had been prime-minister of SI. Malimud II. JChiljf (son 
of Nasiru’d-dln) and had rebelled. &bur (like some other writers) spells his name 
MindnS, perhaps as he heard it spoken. 
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Rao and Araish Khan, the latter was sent with Sliaikh Guran 
to speak to MedinI Rao with favour and kindness, and promise 
Shainsabad * in exchange for Cliandirl. One or two of his 
trusted men got out (?;.* No adjustment of matters was readied, 
it is not known wliether because Medini Rao did not trust what 
was said, or wliether because he was buoyed up bv’ delusion 
about the strength of the fort. 

{Jan. 2 Sth) At dawm on Tuesday the 6th of the first Jumada 
we marched from Rahjat Khan’s tank intending to assault 
Chandiri. We dismounted at the side of the middle-tank near 
Fol. 334. the fort 

(y. Bad neivs) 

On this same morning after reaching tnat ground, Khalifa 
brought a letter or two of which the purport was that the troops 
appointed for the East ^ had fought without consideration, been 
beaten, abandoned Laknau, and gone to Qanuj. Seeing that 
Khalifa was much perturbed and alarmed by these news, I said,^ 
{Persian) “ There is no ground for perturbation or alarm ; 
nothing comes to pass but what is predestined of God. As 
this task (Chandiri) is ahead of us, not a breath must be drawn 
about what has been told us. Tomorrow we will assault the 
fort ; that done, we shall see what comes.” 

{k. Siege of Chandiri, resumed^ 

The enemy must have strengthened just the citadel, and have 
posted men by twos and threes in the outer-fort for prudence’ 
sake. That night our men went up from all round ; those few 
in the outer-fort did not fight ; they fled into the citadel. 


‘ Piesomably the one in the United Provinces. For Sliamsdbad in Gualiar ue 
Luard l.c. i, 286. 

’ chxfS ; Pers. trs. tar amad and, also in some MSS. nami bar amad ; Mems. 
P- 376 , “averse to conciliation”; Mbrns. ii, 329, " d/levirent cantre eette pnposi- 
tionf So far I have not found Babur using the verb chiqmaq metaphorically. It 
is his frequent verb to express “getting away ”, “going out of a fort”. It -would be 
a short step in metaphor to understai here that Medinl’s men “got out of it”, 
t.e. what Babur offered. They may have left the fort also ; if so, it would be through 
dis.sent. 

3 f 332. 

* 1.0.217, f.231, inserts here what seems a gloss, “ TS (n ja Farsi farmuda" 
[gufia, said). As Babur enters his speech in Persian, it is manifest that he used 
Prr.sian to conceal the bad news. 
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{Jan. zgtli) At dawn on Wednesday the 7th of the first 
Jumada, we ordered our men to arm, go to their posts, provoke 
to fight, and attack each from his place when I rode out with 
drum and standard. 

I myself, dismissing drum and standard till the fighting should 
grow hot, went to amuse myself by watching Ustad ‘All-quli’s 
stone-discharge.' Nothing was effected by it because his ground 
had no fall {yaghdS) and because the fort-walls, being entirely Poi. 3344. 
of stone, were extremely strong. 

That the citadel of Chandirl stands on a hilbhas been said 
already. Down one side of this hill runs a double-walled, road 
{du-tahi) to water.® This is the one place for attack ; it had 
been assigned as the post of the right and left hands and royal 
corps of the centre.3 Hurled though assault was from every 
side, the greatest force u'as here brought to bear. Our braves did 
not turn back, however much the pagans threw down stones and 
flung flaming fire upon them. At length Shahim the centurion * 
got up where the du-tahi wall touches the wall of the outer fort ; 
braves swarmed up in other places ; the du-tahi was taken. 

Not even as much as this did the pagans fight in the citadel ; 
when a number of our men swarmed up, they fled in haste.5 In 
a little while they came out again, quite naked, and renewed the 
fight ; they put many of our men to flight ; they made them fly 
{duchiirdildr) over the ramparts ; some they cut down and killed. 

Why they had gone so suddenly off the walls seems to have 
been that they had taken the resolve of those who give up 
a place as lost ; they put all their ladies and beauties [siiratildr) 
to death, then, looking themselves to die, came naked out , 
to fight. Our men attacking, each one from his post, drove W 335- 
them from the walls whereupon 2 or 3oo of them entered 
Medini Rao’s house and there almost all killed one another in 
this way : — one having taken stand with a sword, the rest 

‘ The Illuttratei London Naas of July loth, 1913 (on which day this note is 
written), has an apropos picture of an ancient fortress-gun, with its stone-ammunition, 
taken by the Allies in a Dardanelles fort. 

’ The du-tahi is the ab-dusd, water-thief, of f.& 7 . Its position can be surmised 
from Cunningham's Plan [Appendix R]. 

3 For Babur’s use of hand (y 5 /) as a military term see f.209. 

* His full designation would be Shah Muhammad yus-begi. 

! This will be flight from the ramparts to cAher places in the fort. ! 
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eagerly stretched out the neck for his blow.' Thus went the 
greater number to hell. 

By God’s grace this renowned fort was captured in 2 or 3 garis^ 
(dr. an hour), without drum and standard, 3 with no hard fighting 
done. A pillar of pagan-heads was ordered set up on a hill 
north-west of Chandirl. A chronogram of this victory having 
been found in the words Fath-i-ddni l-harb^ (Conquest of a hostile 
seat), I thus composed them ; — 

Was for awhile the station Chanditi 
Pagan-full, the seat of hostile force ; 

By fighting, I vanquished its fort. 

The date was Falk-i-dSni l-harb. 


(/. Further description of Chandirl) 

Chandiri is situated (in) rather good country, 5 having much 
running-water round about it. Its citadel is on a hill and inside it 

‘ Babur’s account of the siege of Chandiri is incomplete, inasmuch as it says 
nothing of the general massacre of pagans he has mentioned on f.27*’ KhwafI 
Khan records the massacre, saying, that after the fort was surrendered, as was done 
on condition of safety for the garrison, from J to 4000 pagans were put to death by 
Babur’s troops on account of hostility shewn during the evacuation of the fort. The 
time assigned to the massacre is previous to the juhar of looo women and children 
and the self-slaughter of men in Medinl Rao’s house, in which he himself died. It 
is not easy to fit the two accounts in ; this might be done, however, by supposing 
that a folio of Babur’s MS. was lost, as others seem lost at’ the end of the narrative 
of this year’s events (y.rj.). The lost folio would tell of the surrender, one clearly 
affecting the mass of Rajput followers and not the chiefs who stood for victory or 
death and who may have made sacrifice to honour after hearing of the surrender. 
Babur’s narrative in this part certainly reads less consecutive than is usual with him ; 
something preceding his account of the jnhar would improve it, and would serve 
another purpose also, since mention of the surrender would fix a term ending the now 
too short time of under one hour he assigns as the duration of the fighting. If 
a surrender had been mentioned, it would be clear that his “ z or 3 garis ” included 
the attacking and taking of the du-tahi and down to the retreat of the Rajputs from 
the walls. On this Babur’s narrative of the unavailing sacrifice of the chiefs would 
follow in due order. KhwafI Khan is more circumstantial than Firishta who says 
nothing of surrender or massacre, but states that 6000 men were killed fighting. 
KhwafI Khan’s authorities may throw light on the matter, which so far does not 
hang well together in any narrative, Babur’s, Firishta’s, or KhwafI Khan’.s. One 
wpuld like to know what led such a large body of liajputs to surrender so quickly ; 
had they been all through in favour of accepting terms ? One wonders, again, why 
front 3 to 4000 Rajputs did not put up a better resistance to massacre. Perhaps their 
assailants were Turks, stubborn fighters down to tgiS AD. 

“For suggestion about the brevity of this period, sa last note. 

s Clearly, without Babur’s taking part in the fighting. 

< These words by cAjad make 934. The Hai. MS. mistakenly writes Bud Chandin 
in the first line of the quatrain instead of JBiid ckaruF. KhwafI Khan quotes the 
quatrain with slight variants. 

S Chandin iauri wilSyat (da 1 ) wdji' biilub tiir, which seems to need d j, in, because 
the fort, and not the country, is described. Or there may be art omission e.g. of 
a second sentence about the walled-town (fort). 
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has a tank cut out of the solid rock. There is another large tank * 
at the end of the dfi-tahi by assaulting which the fort was taken. 

All houses in Chandlrl, whether of high or low, are built of stone, 
those of chiefs being laboriously carved ; ® those of the lower 
classes are also of stone but are not carved. They are covered in FoL 3355 . 
with stone-slabs instead of with earthen tiles. In front of the 
fort are three large tanks made by former governors who threw 
dams across and made tanks round about it ; their ground lies 
high .3 It has a small river {darydcha), Betwa*^ by name, which 
may be some 3 kurohs (6 m.) from Chandiri itself ; its water is 
noted in Hindustan as excellent and pleasant drinking. It is 
a perfect little river [daryd-ghlna). In its bed lie piece after 
piece of sloping rock {^qialdr)^ fit for making houses.® Chandiri is 
90 kurohs ( 1 80 m.) by road to the south of Agra. In Chandiri the 
altitude of the Pole-star (?) is 25 degrees.^ 

[m. Enforced change of campaign^ 

{fan. goth—fumdda I. 8 th) At dawn on Thursday we went 
round the fort and dismounted beside Mallu Khan’s tank.® 

' This is the “ Kirat-sagar” of Cunningham’s Plan of Chandiri ; it is mentioned 
under this name by Luard (l.c. i, 210). “ Kirat” represents Kirtl or Kirit Singh who 
ruled in G&aliarfrom I455 to 1479 ad., there also malcing a tank (Luard, l.c. i, 232). 

’ For illustrative photographs see Luard, l.c. voLi, part iv, 

3 I have taken this sentence to apply to the location of the tanks, but with some 
doubt j they are on the table-land. 

■* Babur appears to have written Betwi, this form being in MSS. I have read the 
name to be that of the river Betwa which is at a considerable distance from the fort. 

But some writers dispraise its waters where Babur praises. 

3 T. gia means a slope or slant ; here it may describe tilted strata, such as would 
provide slabs for roofing and split easily for building purposes. [See next note. ) 

^ ‘imarat gilmiq nmnasib. This has been read to mean that the provide 

good sites (Mems. & Mims.'), but position, distance from the protection of the fort, 
and the merit of local stone for building indine me to read tbe words quoted above as 
referring to the convenient lie of the stone for building purposes. [See preceding note. ) 

t Ckandiri-dtt jtidai [jadyYmn^ irtiqa'i ytgirma-bisk darja dur\ Erskine, p. 37 ®, 

Chanderi is situated in the 25th degree of N. latitude ; de CourteiUe, ii, 334, La 
hastteur du Capricorne d Tchanderi est de 25 dearies. The latitude of Chandiri, it 
may be noted, is 24° 43'. It does not appear to me indisputable that what Babur 
says here is a statement of latitude. The word j/tdai (or jady) means bpth Pole-star 
and the Sign Capricorn. M. de CourteiUe translates the quoted sentence as 1 have 
done, but with Capricorn for Pole-star. My acquaintance with such expressions in 
French does not allow me to know whether his words are a statement of latitude. 

It occurs to me against this being so, that Babur uses.oiher words when be gives the 
latitude of Samarkand (f. 44d] ; and also that be has shewn attention to the Pole-star 
as a guide on a journey (f. 203, where he uses the more common word Quit). Perhaps 
he notes its lower altitude when be is fiir south, in tbe way be noted the first rise of 
Canopus to his view (f. 125). 

‘ Mallu Khan was a noble of Malwa, who became ruler of Malwa in 1532 or 
1333 AD. [?], under the style of Qadir Shah. 
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We had come to Chandirl meaning, after taking it, to move 
against Raising, Bhilsan, and Sarangpur, pagan lands depen- 
dent on the pagan Salahu’d-din, and, these taken, to move on 
Rana Sanga in Chitur. But as that bad news had come, the 
begs were summoned, matters were discussed, and decision made 
that the proper course was first to see to the rebellion of those 
malignants. Chandiri was given to the Ahmad Shah already 
mentioned, a grandson of SI. Nasiru’d-din ; SO from it were 
made khalsa ; ' Mulla Apaq was entrusted with its military- 
collectorate, and left to reinforce Ahmad Shah with from 2 to 
3000 Turks and Hindustanis. 

336. [Feb. 2nd) This work finished, we marched from Mallu Khan’s 
tank on Sunday the i ith of the first Jumada, with the intention 
of return (north), and dismounted on the bahk of the Burhanpur- 
WJ(,ter. 

[Feb. 9th) On Sunday again, Yakka Khwaja and la'far Khwaja 
were sent from Bandir to fetch boats from Kaloi t, ■ the Kanar- 
passage. 

[Feb. 22nd) On Saturday the 24th of the month we dismounted 
at the Kanar-passage, and ordered the army to begin to cross. 
(«. News of the rebels.) 

News came in these days that the expeditionary force* had 
abandoned Qanuj also and come to Rapri, and that a strong 
body of the enemy had assaulted and taken Shamsabad although 
Abu’l-muhammad the lancer must have strengthened it.3 There 
was delay of 3 or 4 days on one side or other of the river before 
the army got across. Once over, we moved march by march 
towards Qanuj, sending scouting braves [qdzdq ylgitldr) ahead 
to get news of our opponents. Two or three marches from Qanuj , 
news was brought that Ma'rufs son had fled on seeing the dark 
mass of the news-gatherers, and got away. Biban, Bayazid and 
Ma’ruf, on hearing news of us, crossed Gang (Ganges) and seated 
themselves on its eastern bank oppositeQanuj, thinking to prevent 
our passage. 

' i.e. pad direct to the royal treasury. 

’ This is the one concerning which news reached Babur just before Chandirl 
was taken. 

3 This presumably is the place offered to MedinI Rao (f. 333i), and Bikramajit 
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(o. A bridge made over the Ganges.) 

^ (Feb. zytJi) On Thursday the 6th of the latter Jumada we 
passed Qantij and dismounted on the western bank of Gang. 

Some of the braves went up and down the river and took boats Fol. 33 W. 
by force,' bringing in 30 or 40, large or small. Mir Muhammad 
the raftsman was sent to find a place convenient for making 
a bridge and to collect requisites for making it. He came back 
approving of a place about a kuroh (2 m.) below the camp. 
Energetic overseers were told off for the work. Ustad ‘All-qull 
placed the mortar for his stone-discharge near wliere the bridge 
was to be and shewed himself active in discharging it. Mustafa 
Rumi had the culverin-carts crossed over to an island below 
the place for the bridge, and from that island began a culverin 
-discharge. Excellent matchlock fire was made from a post * 
raised above the bridge. ^ Malik Qasim Muglml and a very few 
men went across the river once or twice and fought e.xcellently 
(yakhshllar aurushtUar). With equal boldness Baba SI. and 
Darwish SI. also crossed, but went with the insufficient number 
of from 10 to IS men ; they went after the Evening Prayer and 
came back without fighting, with nothing done; they were much 
blamed for this crossing of theirs. At last Malik Qasim, grown 
bold, attacked the enemy’s camp and, by shooting arrbws into 
it, drew him out (?) ; 3 he came with a mass of men and an 
elephant, fell on Malik Qiisim and hurried him off. Malik 
Qasim got into a boat, but before it could put off, the elephant Fol. 337 . 
came up and swamped it. In that encounter Malik Qasim died- 
In the days before the bridge was finishei^Ustad ‘All-qulI did 
good things in stone-discharge (yakhshllar task aiti), on the first 
day discharging 8 stones, on the second 16, and going on equally 
well for 3 or 4 days. These stones he discharged from the GhazI 
-mortar which is so-called because it was used in the battle with 
Rana Sanga the pagan. There had been another and larger 
mortar which burst after discharging one stone.'* ) The match- 
lockmen made a mass (gdlin) of discharges, bringing down many 

' Obviously for the bridge. 

' m:ljar {see f. 333r..). Here the word would mean befittingly a protected 
standing-place, a refuge, such as matchlockmen used (f. 217 and Index i.tt. araia). 

3 sigAirurdi, a vowel -variant, perhaps, of sughurirdi. 

^ This passage shews that Babur’s mortars were few. 
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men and horses ; they shot also slave-workmen running scared 
away (?) and men and horses passing-by.' 

{March iith) On Wednesday the 19th of the latter Jumada 
the bridge being almost finished, we marched to its head. The 
Afghans must have ridiculed the bridge-making as being far 
from completion.® 

{March 12th) The bridge being ready on Thursday, a small 
body of foot-soldiers and Lahoris went over. Fighting as small 
followed. 

{p. Encounter with the Afghans) 

{March 13th) On Friday the royal corps, and the right and 
left hands of the centre crossed on foot. The whole body of 
Afghans, armed, mounted, and having elephants with them, 
attacked us. They hurried off our men of the left hand, but 
our centre itself {i.e. the royal corps) and the right hand stood 
Fol. 337«. firm, fought, and forced the enemy to retire. Two men from 
these divisions had galloped ahead of the rest •, one was dis- 
mounted and taken ; the ho se of the other was struck again 
and again, had had enough,^ -ned round and when amongst 
our men, fell down. On thai / 7 or 8 heads were brought 
in ; many of the enemy had rrow or matchlock wounds. 
Fighting went on till the Other Srayer. That night all who 
had gone across were made to return ; if (more) had gone over 
on that Saturday's eve,^ most of the enemy would probably 
have fallen into our hands, hut this , ;«;as in my mind : — Last 
year we marched out of SikrI to fight Rapa Sanga on Tuesday, 
New-year’s-day, and crushed that rebel on Saturday ; this year 
we had marched to crush these rebels on \Vednesday, New- 
year's-day ,3 and it would be one of singula things, if we beat 
them on Sunday. So thinking, we did not make the rest of 

' nuf&r qul-tdr-iSn ham karka hila rah rawS Jashtu at aittlSr, a diSicaltSEAtence. 

’ Afghdnlar kupruk bSghlamdj-Hi istib'ad jilib tamaskkur qilurlar dikandur. 
The ridicule will have been at slow progress, not at the bridge-making itself, since 
pontoon-bridges were common (Irvine’s Army of the Indian Moghuls). 

J tuildb ; Pers. trs. u/ldn u khtian, limping, or falling and rising, a translation 
raising doubt, because such a mode of progression could hardly have allowed escape 
from pursuers. 

* Anglic6, on Friday night. 

s According to the Persian calendar. New-year’s-day is that on which the Sun 
enters Aries. 
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the army cro.5.s. The enemy did not come to fight on Saturday, 
but stood arrayed a long way off. 

{Sunday March i^th — Jmnada II. 2jrd) On this day the 
carts were taken over, and at this same dawn the army was 
ordered to cross. At beat of drum news came from our scouts 
that the enemy had fled. Chin-timur SI. was ordered to lead 
his army in pursuit and the following leaders also were made 
pursuers who should move with the Sultan and not go beyond 
his word : — Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang, Husamu’d-din ‘All (son) 
of Khalifa, Muhibb-i-‘all (son) of Khalifa, KukI (son) of Baba 
Qashqa, Dost-i-muhammad (son) of Baba Qashqa, Baql of Fol. 338 . 
Tashkint, and Red Wall. I crossed at the Sunnat Prayer. 

The camels were ordered to be taken over at a passage seen 
lower down. That Sunday we dismounted on the bank of 
standing-water within a kuroh of Bangarmawu.* Those ap- 
pointed- to pursue the Afghans were not doing it well; they 
had dismounted in Bangarmawu and were scurrying off at the 
Mid-day Prayer of this same Sunds^. 

{March i6th—Jmndda II. 24.tP At dawn we dismounted on 
the bank of a lake belonging tc Jigarmawu. 

{q. Arrival of a Chagkatdi coustal) 

On this same day {March lOth) Tukhta-bugha SI. a son of my 
mother’s brother {dddd) the lounger Khan {Ahmad Chaghatdi) 
came and waited on me. 

{March 21st) On Satr ly the 29th of the latter Jumada 
I visited Laknau, cros-st.. the Gul-water® and dismounted. 

This day I bathed in the Gul-water. Whether it was from 
water getting into rr- . ;;ar, or whether it was from the effect of 
the climate, is not k,.own, but my right ear was obstructed and 
for a few days there was much pain.3 

“{r. The campaign continued^) 

One or two marches from Aud (Oudh) some-ione came from 
ChTn-tImur SI. to say, “ The enemy is seated on the far side of 

' so-spelled in the Hai. MS. ; by de Courteitle Bangueimadii ; the two forms may 
represent the same one of the Arabic script. 

* or Gul, from the context clearly the Gumti. Jarrett gives Godi as a name of the 
Gumti ; Gui and Godj may be the same word in the Arabic script. 

3 Some MSS. read that there was not much pain. 
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the river Slrd[a ?] let His Majesty send help.” We; detached a 
reinforcement of looo braves under Qaracha. 

{March zSth) On Saturday the 7th of Rajab we dismounted 
ol. 338J, 2 or 3 kurohs from Aud above the junction of the Gagar (( log -a) 
and Slrd[a]. Till today Shaikh Rayazid will have been on the 
other side of the Slrd[a] opposite Aud, sending letters to the 
Sultan and discussing with h'im, but the Sultan getting to know 
his deceitfulness, sent word to Qaracha at the Mid-day Prayer 
and made ready to cross the river On Qaracha’s joining him, 
they crossed at once to where wet ; some 5° horsemen with 3 or 
4 elephants. These men could make no stand ; they fled ; a few 
having been dismounted, the heads cut off were sent in. 

F'ollowing the Sultan there cfossed over Bl-khtib (var. Ni-khub) 
SI. and Tardi Beg (the brother) of Quj Beg, and Baba Chuhra 
(the Brave), and Baqi shaghawal. Those who had crossed first 
and gone on, pursued Shaikh Bayazid till the Evening Prayer, 
but he flung himself into the jungle and escaped. Chln-tlmur 
dismounted late on the bank of standing-water, rode on at mid- 
night after the rebel, went as much as 40 kurohs (80 m.), and 
came to where Shaikh Bayazld’s family and relations {nisba ?) 
had been ; they however must have fled. He sent gallopers 
off in all directions from that place ; Baqi shaghawal and a few 
braves drove the enemy like sheep before them, overtook the 
family and brought in some Afghan prisoners. 

We stayed a few days on that ground (near Aud) in order to 
settle the affairs of Aud. People praised the land lying along 
the Slrd[a] 7 or 8 kurohs (14-16 m.) above Aud, saying it was 
hunting-ground. Mir Muhammad the raftsman was sent out 
and returned after looking at the crossings over the Gaga, water 
(Gogra) and the Sird[a]-water (Chauka ?). 

Ftl. 339- {April 2 nd) On Thursday the 12th of the month I rode out 
intending to hunt.® 

' I Uke this to be the Kali-Sarda-Chanka affluent of the Gogra and not its Sarju 
or Saru one. To so take it seems warranted by the context ; there could be no need 
for^the fords on the Sarju to be examined, and its position is not suitable. 

’ Unfortunately no record of the hunting-expedition survives. 
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Here, in all known texts of the Babur-ndma there is a break 
of the narrative between April 2nd and Sep. i8th 1528 AD. — 
Jumada II. 12th 934 AH. and Mu^rram 3rd 935 AH., which, 
whether intentional or accidental, is unexplained by Babur’s 
personal circumstances. It is likely to be due to a loss of pages 
from Babur’s autograph manuscript, happening at some time 
preceding the making of either of the Persian translations of his 
writings and of the Elphinstone and HaidarabSd transcripts. 
Though such a loss might have occurred easily during the storm 
chronicled on f.376^, it seems likely that Babur would then have 
become aware of it and have made it good., A more probable 
explanation of the loss is the danger run by Humayun’s library 
during his exile from rule in Hindustan, at which same time 
may well have occurred the seeming loss of the record of 936 
and 937 AH. 

a. Transactions of the period of the lacuna. 

Mr. Erskine notes {Mems. p.38in.) that he found the gap in 
all MSS. he saw and that historians of Hindustan throw no light 
upon the transactions of the period. Much can be gleaned how- 
ever as to Babur’s occupations during the 5 " months of the laatna 
from his chronicle of 935 AH. which makes several references to 
occurrences of “ last year ” and also allows several inferences to 
be drawn. From this source it becomes known that the Afghan 
campaign the record of which is broken by the gap, was carried 
on and that in its course Babur was at J un-pur (f. 365), Chausa 
'(f.36s^) and Baksara (1.366-366^); that he swam the Ganges 
(1.366^), bestowed Sariin on a Farmuli Shaikh-zada (f. 3 / 4 b and 
f" 377). negociated with Rana Sanga’s son Bii;ramajit (f. 342^), 
ordered a Char-bagh laid out (f.340), and was ill for 40 days 
(f. 346^). It may be inferred too that he visited Dulpur (f 3 53 ^), 
recalled ‘Askar! (f.339), sent Khwaja Dost-i-khaWand bn family 
affairs to Kabul (f. 345^), and was much pre-occupied by the 
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disturbed state of Kabul (see his letters to Humavun and Khwaia 
Kalan written in 935 AH.) ' 

It is not easy to follou' the dates of events in 935 AH. because 
in many instances only the day of the week or a “ ne.vt day” 
is entered. I am far from sure that one passage at least now 
found r.^7. g35AH. does not belong to 934AH. It is not in the 
Hai. Code.K (where its place would have been on f 363^), and, so 
far as I can see, does not fit with the dates of 93 5 AH. It will 
be considered with least trouble with it.s context and my notes 
(g.v. 1.363^ and ff. 366-366^). 

d. Remarks on the lacuna. 

One interesting biographical topic is likely to have found 
mention in the missing record, viz. the family difficulties which 
led to ‘Askari’s supersession by Kamran in the government of 
Multan (f. 3 S 9 )- 

Another is the light an account of the second illness of 934 ah. 
might have thrown on a considerable part of the Collection of 
verses already written in Hindustan and now known to us as the 
Rampiir Diwdn. The Bdbur-ndma allows the dates of much of 
its contents to be known, but there remain poems which seehi 
prompted by the self-examination of some illness not found in 
the B.N. It contains the metrical version of Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l 
-lah’s Wdlidiyyah of which Babur writes on f. 346 and it is dated 
Monday Rabl' II. 15th 935.AH. (Dec. 29th 1528AD.). I surmise 
that the reflective verses following the Wdlidiyyah belong to the 
40 days' illness of 934 AH. i.e. were compo.sed in the period of 
the lacuna. The Collection, as it is in the “ Rampur Diwan ”, went 
to a friend who was probably Khwaja Kalan ; it may have been 
the only such collection made by Babur. No other copy of it 
has so far been found. It has the character of an individual gift 
with verses specially addressed to its recipient. Any light upon 
it which may have vanished with pages of 934AH. is an appreci- 
able loss. 

' One hifitorian, Ahmad-i-yadg^ states in his TSnkh.i.salSlin.i-afSgkina that Babnr 
went to Lalior imm^iately after his capture of Chandiri, and on his return journey 
to Agra .suppre.ssed in the Panj-ab a rising of the Mundahar (or, Mandhar) Rajputs. 
His date is discredited by Babur’s existing narrative of 934 AH. as also by the absence 
in 935 All. of allusion to either episode. My husband who has considered the matter, 
advises me that the Labor visit may have been made in 936 or early in 937 ah. [These 
are a period of which the record is lost or, less probably, was not written.] 
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(a. Arrivals at Court!) 

{Sep. iStli) On Friday the 3 rd® of Muharram, 'Askar! whom 
I had summoned for the good of Multan 3 before I moved out 
for Chandirl, waited on me in the private-house.^ 

ipt/i) Ne.\t day waited on me the historian Khwand 
-amir, Maulana Shihab 5 the enigmatist, and Mir Ibrahim the 
harper a relation of YQnas-i-‘alI, who had all come out of Herl 
long before, wishing to wait on me* 

( i. Babur starts for Gualidr.) ^ 

{Sep, zotli) With the intention of visiting Guallar which 
in books they write Gtiliur,^ I crossed the Jun at the Other 

' Elph. MS. f. 262; 1. 0.215 f. 207<';an<l 217 f. 234^ ! A/ems. p. 382. Here the 
Elpliinstone MS. recoiiiinenccii after a taaina cxlcwJing from f.tai. MS. f. 312^. 

' .Sir Appendi.t S : — Coiuvrniii^ llu <taliit';of 935 AH. 

i ‘Ask.tri was now .thouL 12 years old. He was succeeded in Multan by hi.s elder 
brother KamrSn, transferred from Qamlahar finde.'t; JR.AS. 1908 p.829 para. (l)]. 
This transfer, it is safe to .say, wa.s due to Habur'.s rcsolre to keep Iviibul in his own 
h.and.s, a resolve which his letiers to liuniayiin (f. 348), to Kiimr.in (f. 3S9I, and to 
Khwaja Kalin (f. 359) attest, .a.s well as do the mov.ements of hi.s family at this time. 

, What would make the stronger government of Kaniran .seem noiv more “ for the good 
of Multan ” than that of the child ‘Askari are the liiluchi incursions, mentioned some- 
what later (f. 355^) a.s having then occurred more than once. 

■* This will be his own hou.se in the f 3 arden-of-eight paradi.ses, the Char-bigh begun 
in 932 All. (August 1526 AD.). 

5 To this name Khw.ind-amii' adds Ahmadu’l-haqirl, pcrtiap!: a pen-name ; he also 
quotes verses of Shihah's [}IiihJini's-si}'ar\\i\\. ed. iii, 35 °)- 

* Khwand-amir’s account of his going into Hindustan is that he left his “dear 
home” (Herat) for Qandahar in miil-Shawwal 9J3 ah. (mid-July 1527 Art.); that 
onjumida I. 10th 934 AH. Il'eb. 1 st 1528 At>.) he -set out from Qandahar on the 
hazardous Journey into Hindustan ; and that owing to the distance, heat, selting-in 
of the Rains, and breadth of rapid rivers, he was .seven months on the way. He 
mentions no fellow-travellers, but he gives as the day of his arrival in sVgra the one 
on which liabur says he presented himself at Court. (For an account of annoyances 
and misfortunes to which he was subjected under .Auzbeg rule in Herat see Journal des 
A'azmri, July 1843, pp. 389, 393, (Juatrerai-re’s art.) 

'> Conceining (oualiar see Cunningham’s vJrrAeafgfrVa/.Vtfrtty' Reports vol. ii ; Louis 
Rousselet’t I' f tide des Rajas ; Lepel Griffin’s Famous Moaumenls of Central India, 
especially (or ii S photographs ; Gazetteer of India ; Luard’s Gazetteer of Gwalior, text 
and photographs ; Travels of Peter Munity- Hakluyt Society ed. R. C. Temple, ii, 61, 
especially for its picture of the fort and Jiote (p. 62) enumerating early writers on 
Guallar. Of Persian books there is Jalal Hisarfs Tarikk-i-CwaUSwar (B. M. Add. 
16,859) and Hiraman’s (B.M. Add. 16, cQj unacknowledged version of it, which is of 
the B.M. MSS. die more legible. 

* Perhaps this stands for Gwaliawar, the form seeming to be used by Jalal Hisiri, 
ani’having good traditional support (Cunningham p. 373 and Luard p. 228). 
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Prayer of Sunday the 5th of the month, went into the fort of 
Agra to bid farewell to Fakhr-i-jahan Bcgim and Khadlja- 
sultan Begim who were to start for Kabul in a few days, and 
got to horse. Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza asked for leave and 
stayed behind in Agra. That night we did 3 or 4 kurohs (6-8 m.) 
of the road, dismounted near a large lake [kul) and there slept. 

{Sep. 21st') We got through the Praj'er somewhat before 
time {Mith. 6 th) and rode on, nooned ' on the bank of the 
Gamb[h]lr-water and went on shortly after the Mid-day Prayer. 
On the way we ate 3 powders mixed with the flour of jiarchcd 
Fo). 339i. grain, Mulla Rafi' having prepared them for raising the spirits. 
They were found very distasteful and un.savoury. Near the Other 
Prayer we dismounted a ktiroh (2 m.) west of Dulpur, at a place 
where a garden and house had been ordered made .5 

{c. Work in Diitpur {Dhulpur).) 

That place is at the end of a beaked hill,® its beak being of 
solid red building-stone {‘imdrat-tash). I had ordered the (beak 
of the) hill cut down (dressed down ?) to the ground-level and 
that if there remained a sufficient height, a house was to be cut 
out in it, if not, it was to be leve led and a tank {hmic) cut out- 
in its top. As it was not found high enough for a hou.se, Ustad 
Shah Muhammad the stone-cutter was ordered to level it and 
cut out an octagonal, roofed tank. North of this tank the 
ground is thick with trees, TmngoQs, jd man {Eugenia jambolana), 
all sorts of trees ; amongst them 1 had ordered a well made, 
10 by 10 ; it was almost ready ; its water goes to the afore-named 
tank. To the north of this tank SI. Sikandar’s dam is flung across 
(the valley) ; on it houses have been built, and above it the waters 
of the Rains gather into a great lake. On the east of this lake 
is a garden ; I ordered a seat and four-pillared platform {talar) 

■ luManlt, i.t. they took rest ami food together at mid-day. 

_ ’ This seems to be the conjoined Gamldiir and Banganga which is crossed by the 
Agra-Dhulpur road (G. cf /. Atlas, Sheet 34). 

s ttichtug, the plural of which shews that more than one partook of the powders 
Ua/Sf). 

* T. ialgan. Hind! sattu (Shaw). M. de Courteille’s variant translation may be due 
to his reading for lalgait, talgkaq, Jhl, agitation (his Diet, i.n.) and j-~/, wind, for 
ii/a, with. 

3 in 933 All. r. 3304 

‘ “ Kach beaked promontory ” (Lyddas). Our name “ Selsey-bill ” is an English 
instance of Babur’s (not infrequent) tumshuj, beak, bill of a bird. 
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to be cut out in the solid rock on that same side, and a mosque Fol. 340. 
built on the western one. 

{Sept. 22nd and 23rd — Muh. "Jih and Sth) On account of these 
various works, we staj'ed in Dulpur on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

{d. Journey to Gmliar resinned^ 

{Sep. 2^th) On Thursday we rode on, crossed the Chambal- 
river and made the Mid-day Prayer on its bank, between the 
two Prayers (the Mid-day and the Afternoon) bestirred our- 
selves to leave that place, passed the Kawari and dismounted. 

The Kawarl-water being high through rain, we crossed it by 
boat, making the horses swim over. 

{Sep. 25th) Next day, Friday which was ’Ashur {Muh. 10th), 
we rode on, took our nooning at a village on the road, and at 
the Bed-time Prayer dismounted a kuroh north of GuMlar, in a 
Char-bagh ordered made last year.* 

{Sep. 26th) Riding on next day after the Mid-day Prayer, we 
visited the low hills to the north of Gualiar, and the Praying- 
place, went into the fort ® through the Gate called Hatl-pul 
which joins Man-sing's buildings(V;«<rra^ 3 ), and dismounted, close 
to the Other Prayer, at those {‘itndratldr) * of Raja Bikramajit 
in which RahTm-dad S had settled himself. 

' No order about this Char-bagh is in existing annals of 934 AH. Such order is 
likely to have been given after Ilabur’s return from his operations against the Afghans, 
in his account of which the annals of 934 ah. break off. 

“The fort-hill at the northern end is 300 ft. high, at the .southern end, 274 ft ; its 
length from north to south is 15J m. ; its breadth varies from 600 ft. opposite the main 
entrance (llatl-pul) to 2,Sooft. in the middle opposite the great temple (Sas-bhao). 

Cf. Cunningham p. 330 and Appendix R, iit l<xo, for his Plan of Gualiar. 

3 This Arabic plural may have been prompted by the greatness and distinction of 
Man-sing’s constructions. Cf. Index i.«n. feAsf/ and Mj/zi//. 

•* A translation point concerning the (Arabic) word 'imSrat is that the words 
“palace”, “/a/ofr”, and “ re.sidencc ” u.sed for it res|)cctivcly by Erskine, de Cour- 
teille, and, previous to the Hindustan Section, by myself, are loo limited in meaning 
to serve for Babur’s uses of it in Hindustan ; and this (i) because he uses it throughout 
his writings for buildings under palatial rank {e.ff. thoseof high and low in Chandiri) ; 

(2) because he uses it in Hindustan for non-residential buildings {e.g. for the Badalgarh 
outwork, f. 341^, and a Hindu temple r'A ) ; and (3} because he uses it for the word 
“building” in the term building-stone, f. 3354 and f. 339*. A’ni/ifirtf is the compre- . 
hensive word under which all his uses of it group. For labouring this point a truism 
pleads my excuse, namely, that a man’s vocabulary being characteristic of himself, for 
a translator to increase or diminish it is to intrude on his personality, and this the 
more when an autobiography is concerned. Hence my search here (as elsewhere) for 
an English grouping word is part of an endeavour to restrict the vocabulary of my 
translation to the limits of my author’s. 

3 Jalal Hisiri describes “Khivaja Rahim-dad” as a paternal-nephew of Mahdl 
Khwaja. Neither man has been introduced by Babur, as it is his rule to introduce 
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To-night I elected to take opium because of ear-ache ; another 
reason was the shining of the moon.' 

j 

{e. Visit to the Rajas' palaces j 

{Sep. 2 jtli) Opium sickness gave me much discomfort next 
day {Mull. 12th) ; I vomited a good deal. Sickness notwith- 
standing, I visited the buildings i^ividratlar) of Man-sing and 
Tol. 340#. Bikramajit thoroughly. They are wonderful buildings, entirely 
of hewn stone, in heavy and unsymmetrical blocks however,® Of 
all the Rajas’ buildings Man-sing’s is the best and loftiest .3 It 
is more elaborately worked on its eastern face than on the others. 
This face may be 40 to 50 qdri (yards) high,-^ and is entirely of 
hewn stone, whitened with plaster.s In parts it is four storeys 
high ; the lower two are very dark ; we went through them with 

Wh«n he first mentions a person of importance, by particulars of family, cU. Both 
men became disloyal in 935 ah. (1529 ad.) as will be found referred to by Babur. 
Jaldl ffisSri supplements Babur's brief account of their misconduct and .Shaikh 
Muhammad Gkaus' mediation in 936 ah. For knowledge of his contribution I am 
indebted to my husband’s perusal of the Tinkh-i-GiuilUnvar. 

‘ Erskine notes that Indians and Persians regard moonshine as cold but this only 
faintly expresses the wide-spread fear of moon-stroke expressed in the Psalm (I2t v, 6), 
“The Sun shall not smite thee by day, not the Moon by night.” 

“ Agarcha luk baliik u bi styaq. Ilminsky [p. 441] has baliik battik but without 
textual warrant and perhaps following Erskine, as be says, speaking generally, that he 
has done in case of need (Ilminsky’s Preface). Both Erskine and de Courteille, 
working, it must be remembered, without the help of detailed modern descriptions and 
pictures, took the above words to say that the buildings were scattered and without 
symmetry, but they are not scattered and certainly Man-sing’s has symmetry. 
I surmise that the words quoted above do not refer to the buildings themselves but to 
the stones of which they are made. T.luk means heavy, and T.haluk [? block] 
means a thing divided off, here a block of stone. Such blocks might be bi siyaq, 
i.c. irregular in size. To take the words in this way does not contradict known 
circumstances, and is verbally correct. 

3 The Rajas’ buildings Babur could compare were Raja Kama (or Kirti)'s [who ruled 
from 1454 to 1479 AD.], Raja Man-sing’s [i486 to 1516 AD.], and Raja Bikramajit’s 
[1516 to 1526 AD. when he was killed at Panipat]. 

♦ The height of the eastern face is 100 ft. and of the western 60 ft. The total length 
from north to south of the outside wall is 300 ft. ; the breadth of the residence from 
. east to west 160ft. The 300ft. of length appears, to be that of the residence and 

service-courtyard (Cunningham p. 347 and Plate Ixxxvii). 

s kaj bila aqariUb. There can be little doubt that a white pediment would show 
up the coloured tiles of the upper part of the palace-walls more than would pale red 
sandstone. These tiles were so profuse as to name the building Chit Mandir (Painted 
Mandir). Guided by Babur's statement, Cunningham sought for and found plaster 
in crevices of carved work ; from which one surmises that the white coating approved 
itself to successors of Man-sing. [It may be noted that the word Mandir is in the 
same case for a translator as is ^imarat (f. 339A n. ) since it requires a grouping word 
to cover its uses for temple, palace, and less exalted buildings.] 
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candles.* On one (or, every) .side of this building are five cupolas ® 
having between each two of them a smaller one, square after the 
fashion of Hindustan. On the larger ones are fastened sheets 
of gilded copper. On the outside of the walls is painted-tile 
work, the semblance of plantain-trees being shewn all round with 
green tiles. In a bastion of the eastern front is the Hati-pul,3 
hati being what these people call an elephant, pTil, a gate^ 

A sculptured image of an elephant with two drivers {fil-bdn)^ 
stands at the out-going {chitfisli) of this Gate ; it is exactly like an 
elephant ; from it the gate is called Hatl-pul. A window in the Fot 34 
lowest storey where the building has four, looks towards this . 
elephant and gives a near view of it.5 The cupolas which have 
been mentioned above are themselves the topmost stage 
of the building;* the sitting-rooms are on the second storey 
{tabaqai), in ahollow even they are rather airless places although 
Hindustani pains have been taken with them.® The buildings of 
Man-sing’s son Bikramajit are in a central position {atirtadd) on 
the north side of the fort.^ The son's buildings do not match 
the father's. He has made a great dome, very dark but growing 
lighter if one stays awhile in it.*** Under it is a smaller building 

' The lower two storeys are not only backed by solid ground but, except near the 
Hati-pfil, have the rise of ground in front of them which led Babur to say they were 
“even in a pit” U'iiiijiir). 

‘ MSS. vary between har and Mr, every and one, in this sentence. It may be right 
to read bir, .and apply it only to the eastern fayade as that on which there were most 
cupolas. There are fewer on the south side, which still stands (Luard’s photo. No. 37). 

3 The ground rises steeply from this Gate to an inner one, called Hawa-pul from 
the rush of air [Airaiil) through it. 

* Cunningham says the riders were the Raja and a driver. Perhaps they were a 
mahout and his mate. The statue stood to the left on exit [chigish). 

5 This window will have been close to the Gate where no mound interferes with 
outlook. 

‘ Rooms opening on inner and open courts appear to term the third story of the 
residence. 

t T. chugur, hollow, pit. This storey is dark and ’unventilated, a condition due to 
small window-s, absence of through draught, and the adjacent mound. Cunningham 
comments on its disadvantages. 

• Agarcha Hindust&ni takallufiar gilib tirlir viali It hatualik-raq ytrlar dur. 

Perhaps amongst the pains taken were those demanded for punkkas. I regret that 
Erskine’s translation of this passage, so superior to my own in literary merit, does 
not suit the Turk! original. ' He worked from the Persian translation, and not only 
so, hut with a less rigid rule of translation than hinds me when working on Babur’s 
ipsissima verba {Mems. p. 384 ; Cunningham p. 349 > Luaid p. 226). 

^ The words aurta da make apt contrast between the outside position of Man-sing’s 
buildings which helped to form the fort-wall, and Bikramajit’s which were further in 
except perhaps one wall of his courtyard (see Cunningham’s Plate Ixxxiii). 

" Cunningham (p.'35o) says this was originally a bara-duri, a twelve-doored open 
hall, and must have been light. His “originally” points to the view that the hall 
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into which no light comes from any side. \Vhen Rahim-dad settled 
down in Bikramajit’s buildings, he made a rather small hall 
\kichikrdq tdlArghina] on the top of this dome.* From Bikra- 
majit’s buildings a road has been made to his father's, a road 
such that nothing is seen of it from outside and nothing known 
of it inside, a quite enclosed road.* 

After visiting these buildings, we rode to a college RahIm-dad 
Fol 34ii. l'3.d made by the side of a large tank, there enjoyed a flower- 
garden 3 he had laid out, and went late to where the camp was 
in the Charbagh. 

(/ Rahlni-dais flower-garden) 

Rahim-dad has planted a great numbers of flowers in his garden 
(bdghchd), many being beautiful red oleanders. In the.se places 
the oleander-flower is peach, those of Gualiar arc beautiful, 
deep red. I took some of them to Agra and had them planted 
in gardens there. On the south of the garden io .i large lake 5 
where the waters of the Rains gather; on the west of it is 
a lofty idol-house,® side by side with which SI. Shihabu’d-din 
Ailtmish (Altamsh) made a -Friday mosque ; this is a very lofty 
building ()imarat), the highest in the fort ; it is seen, with the fort, 
from the Dulpur-hill {cir. 30 m. away). People say the stone for 
it was cut out and brought from the large lake above-mentioned. 
Rahim-dad has made a wooden {yig/idch) talar in his garden, and 

had been altered berore liiibur saw it but as it was only about lo years old at that time, 
it was in its first form, presumably. Perlmps Babur s.aw it in a bad light. The 
dimensions Cunningham gives of it suggest that the high dome must have been 
frequently ill-lighted. 

‘ The word lOlSr, having various applications, is not easy to match with a single 
English word, nor can one be sure in all cases what it means, a platform, a hall, or 
etc. To find an equivalent for its diminutive talar-«lniia is still more difficult. 
Rahini-dad’s /a/ar-ette will have stood on the Hat centre of the dome, raised on four 
pillars or perhaps with its roof only .so-raised ; one is sure there would be a roof as 
protection against sun or moon. It may be noted that lire dome is not visible outside 
from below, but is hidden by the continuation upwards of walls which form a mean- 
looking parallelogram of masonry. 

* T. ISryul. Concerning this hidden road see Cunningham p. 350 and Plate Ixxxvii. 
^ ittghcha. The context shews that the garden was for flowers. For Babur’s 
distinctions between baghcha, bagk and baghal, see Index s.nn. 

^ shaft-aitt i.e. the rosy colour of peach-flowers, perhaps lip-red (Steingass). 
Babur’s contrast seems to be Iretween those red oleanders of Hindustan that are rosy- 
red, and the deep ted ones he found in Gualrat. 

5 kul, any large sheet of water, natural or artificial (Babur). This one will be the 
Suraj-kund (.Sun-tank). 

‘ This is the Tell Mandir, or Telingana Mandlr (Luard). Cf. Cunningham, p. 35 ® 
and Luard p. 227 for accounts of it; and C, oj /, j./r. Teliagarhi for Tell Rajas. 
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porches at the gates, which, after the Hindustani fashion, are 
somewhat low and shapeless. 

(^. The Urwdh-valley^ 

{Sep. 28th) Next day {Muh. lyth) at the Mid-day Prayer we 
rode out to visit places in Guallar we had not yet seen. We 
saw the ‘imdrat called Badalgar * which is part of Man-sing’s 
fort {qila'X went through the Hatl-pul and across the fort to 
a place called Urwa (Urwah), which is a valley-bottom on its 
western side. Though Urwa is outside the fort-wall running 
along the top of the hill, it has two stages {murtaba) of high 
wall at its mouth. The higher of these walls is some 30 or 40 
qdri (yards) high ; this is the longer one ; at each end it joins Fol. 342. 
the wall of the fort. The second wall curves in and joins the 
middle part of the first ; it is the lower and shorter of the two. 

This curve of wall will have been made for a water-thief ; * 
within it is a stepped well {wd'tn) in which water is reached by 
10 or 15 steps. Above the Gate leading from the valley to this 
walled-well the name of SI. Shihabu’d-din Alltmish (Altamsh) 
is inscribed, with the date 630 (AH. — 1233 AD.). Below this 
outer wall and outside the fort there is a large lake which seems 
to dwindle (at times) till no lake remains ; from it water goes 
to the water-thief. There are two other lakes inside Urwa the 
water of which those who live in the fort prefer to all other. 

Three sides of Urwa are solid rock, not the red rock of Blana 
but one paler in colour. On these sides people have cut out 
idol-statues, large and small, one large statue on the south side 
being perhaps 20 qdrl (yds.) high.^ These idols are shewn quite 

‘ This is a large outwork reached from the Gate of the same name. Babur may 
have gone there .specially to see the Gujarl Mandir said by Cunningham to have been 
built by Man-sing’s Gfi jar wife Mriga-nayana (fawn-eyed). Cf. Cunningham p. 35iand, 
for other work done by the same Queen, in the s.e. corner of the fort, p. 344 ; Luard 
p. 226. In this place “construction” would serve to translate ‘imirat (f. 3400. ). 

” Si-duzd, a word conveying the notion of a stealthy taking of the water. ’The walls 
at the mouth of Urwa were built by Altamsh for the protection of its water for the fort. 

The date Babur mentions (a few lines farther) is presumably that of their erection. 

3 Cunningham, who gives 5y ft. as the height of this statue, says Babur estimated 
it at 20 gas, or 40 ft.., but this is not so. Babur’s word is not^s a measure of 24 fingers- 
breadth, but gart, the length from the tip of the shoulder to the fingers-ends ; it is 
about 33 inches, not less, I understand. Thus stated in gSris Babur’s estimate of the 
height comes very near Cunningham’s, being a good 55 ft. to 57 ft. (I may note that 
I have usually translated fdriby“yard", as the yard is its nearest English equivalent. 

The Pers. trs. of the B.N-. translates by ^bi, possibly a larger^s than that of 24 lingers- 
breadth i.s. inches.) 
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naked without covering for the privities. Along the sides of 
Fol. 34j^. the two Urwa lakes 20 or 30 wells have been dug, with water 
from which useful vegetables {sabzi karlikldr), flowers and trees 
are grown. Urwa is not a bad place ; it is shut in fT. tur ] ; the 
idols are its defect; I, for my part, ordered them destroyed.' 

Going out of Urwa into the fort again, we enjoj-ed the window = 
of theSultani-puI which mu.st have been closed through the pagan 
time till now, went to Rahim-dad’s flower-garden at the Evening 
Prayer, there dismounted and there slept. 

{k. A son of Rana Sangd negociates 'with Bdhur.) 

{Sep. 2 Qth) On Tuesday the 14th of the month came people 
from Rana Sanga’s second son, Bikramajit by name, who with 
his mother Padmawati was in the fort of Rantanbur. Before 
I rode out for Gualiar ,3 others had come from his great and 
trusted Hindu, Asuk by name, to indicate Bikramajit's .sub- 
mission and obeisance and ask a subsistence-allowance of 70 laks 
for him ; it had ocen settled at that time that parganas to the 
amount he asked should be bestowed on him, his men were given 
leave to go, with trj-st for Gualiar which we were about to visit. 
They came into Gualiar somewhat after the trysting-day. The 
Hindu Asuk * is said to be a near relation of Bikramajit’s mother 
Padmawati ; he, for his part, set these particulars forth father- 
343 - like and son-like ; 3 they, for theirs, concurring with him, agreed 
to wish me well and serv-e me. At the time when .SI. Mahmud 
(KkJlji) was beaten by Rana Sanga and fell into pagan captivity 

‘ The statues were not brolten op by Babur’.s agents : they were mutilated ; their 
heads were restored with coloured plaster by the Jains (Cunningham p. 305 ; Luard 
p. 228). 

’ roam [or, flfir.'n] . . . lajarruj qiUb. Neither Cunningham nor Luard mentions 
this window, perhaps becau.se Erskine does not ; nor is this name of a Gate found. 
It might be that of the Dhonda-paur (Cunningham, p. 339I. The ist Pets. trs. 
[ 1 . 0.213 f.2lo] omits the word (or, auz:n] ; the 2nd (I.O.217 f.23615] renders 

it by ya’/, place. -Manifestly the Gate was opened by B.ibur, but, presumably, not 
precisely at the time of his visit. 1 am inclined to understand that roam . . . 
Ugarru) karda means enjoying the wi.idow formerly used by.- Muhammadan rulers. 
If au»:n be the right reading, its sense is obscure. 

2 This will have occurred in the latter half of 934 ah. of which no record is now 
known. 

2 He is mentioned under the name Asuk Mai Rijpit, as a servant of Rana Sanga 
hy the Mirat-i-nkandarS^ lith. ed. p. 161. In Bayleys Translation p. 273 he is called 
Aw^uk, manifestly by clerical error, the sentence being az jinib-i-au Asuk Mat 
Jtijput dor an [qiks'\ buda . . . 

5 ili-tii, aSgkul-lit, i.t, he spoke to the son as a father, to the mother as a son. 
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(925 AH. — 1 519 AD.) he possessed a famous crown-cap 
and golden belt, accepting which Sanga let him go free. That 
crown-cap and golden belt must have become Bikramajit’s ; his 
elder brother Ratan-si, now Rana of Chitur in his father’s place, 
had asked for them but Bikramajit had not given them up,^and 
now made the men he sent to me, speak to me about them, and 
ask for Blana in place of Rantanbur. We led them away from 
the Biana question and promised Shamsabad in exchange for 
Rantanbur. To-day {Muh. J4.tk) they were given a nine days’ 
tryst for Blana, were dressed in robes of honour, and allowed 
to go. 

(j. Hindu temples visited}^ 

We rode from the flower-garden to visit the idol-houses of 
Gualiar. Some are two, and some are three storeys high, each 
storey rather low, in the ancient fashion. On their stone plinths 
{izard) are sculptured images. Some idol-houses, College-fashion, 
have a portico, large high cupolas ® and madrasa-Xikt cells, each 
topped by a slender stone cupola .3 In the lower cells are idols 
carved in the rock. 

After enjoying the sight of these buildings {'imaratldr) we left 
the fort by the south Gate,* made an excursion to the south, and 
went (north) to the Char-bagh Rahim-dad had made over-against 
the Hatl-pul.- He had prepared a feast of cooked-meat {ash) 
for us and, after setting excellent food before us, made offering 
of a mass of goods and coin worth 4 laks. From his Char-bagh 
I rode to my own. 

(/ Excursion to a waterfall^) 

{Sep. loth.) On Wednesday the isth of the month I went to 
see a waterfall 6 kurohs {i 2 V[i) to tlie south-east of Gualiar. Less 

' The Mirat-i-sikandan (lith. ed. p. *34, Bayle^s trs. p. 37*1 confirms Babur’s state- 
ment that the precious things were at Eikramajit's disposition. Perhaps they had 
been in his mothePs charge during her husband’s life. They were given later to 
Bahadur Shah of Gujrat. 

’ The TellHandir has not a cupola but a wa|^on-roof of Sooth Indian style, whence 
it may be that it has the southern name Telingana, su^ested by CoL Luard. 

s &e Loard’s Photo. No. 139 and P. Moody’s shet^ of the fort p. 6e. 

^ This will be the Ghargaraj-gate which looks south though it is not’ at the south 
end of the fort-hill where there is only a postern approached by a flight of stone steps 
(Cunningham p. 332). 

: The garden will have been on the lower ground at the foot of the ramp and not 
near the Hati-pul itself where the scarp is precipitous. 


Fol. 343f. 
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than that must have been ridden ; ' close to the Mid-day Prayer 
we reached a fall where sufficient water for one mill was cominc 
down a slope {qid) an arghamchi'^ high. Below the fall there 
is a large lake ; above it the water comes flowing through solid 
rock ; there is solid rock also below the fall. A lake forms 
wherever the water falls. On the banks of the water lie piece 
after piece of rock as if for seats, but the water is said not 
always to be there. We sat down above the fall and ate majun, 
went up-stream to visit its source {baclayat), returned, got out on 
higher ground, and stayed while musicians played and reciters 
Fol. 344. repeated things {uma aitildr). The Ebony-tree which Hindis 
call tindu, was pointed out to those who had not seen it before. 
We went down the hill and, between the Evening and Bed-time 
Prayers, rode away, slept at a place reached near the second 
watch (midnight), and with the on-coming of the first watch of 
day (6 a.m. Muh. i6ih-Oct. ik) reached the Char-bagh and dis- 
mounted. 

{k. Sald/iu'd-dm's birth-place.) ^ 

(Oct. 2nd) On Friday the 17th of the month, I visited the 
garden of lemons and pumeloes {sadd-faf) in a valley-bottom 
amongst the hills above a village called Sukhjana (?) which is 
Salahu’d-din’s birth-place. Returning to the Char-bagh, I dis- 
mounted there in the first watch.s 

(/. Incidents of the march from Gudlidr.) 

{Oct. ^th) On Sunday the 19th of the month, we rode before 
dawn from the Char-bagh, crossed the Kawari-water and took our 
nooning {tushldnduk). After the Mid-day Prayer we rode on, 
at sunset passed the Charnbal-water, between the Evening and 
Bed-time Prayers entered Dulpur-fort, there, by lamp-light, 

‘ MuttiGn kichikriq atlanilgh&n. aikaadur. This may imply that the distance 
mentioned to Babac was found by him an over-estimate. Perhaps the fall was on the 
Mfirar-river. • .. 

’ Rope (Shaw) ; corie gui art i att 'aelur U iagage tur Us chameaux (de Courteille) ; 
a thread of 20 cubits' long for weaving (Steingass) ; I have the impression that an 
arghamthf is a horse’s tether. 

s For information hbout this opponent of Babur in. the battle of Kanwa, see the 
Asiatic Reuiew, Nov. tgij, H. Beveridge’s art. Silhadi, and the Mirit-i-sikandari. 

* Colonel Luard has suggested to us ^at the Babur-nama word Sukhjana may stand 
for Salwai or Snkbalhari, the names Of fwo villages near Guallar. 

s Presumably of night, 6-9 p.m., of Saturday Muh. l8th-Oct. and. 
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visited a Hot-bath which Abu’l-fath had made, rode on, and 
dismounted at the dam-head where the new ChSr-bagh is in 
making. 

(C?c/. 5th) Having stayed the night there, at dawn {Monday 
20th) I visited what places had been ordered made.' The face 
{yiis) of the roofed-tank, ordered cut in the solid rock, was not 
being got up quite straiglit ; more stone-cutters were sent for 
who were to make the tank-bottom level, pour in water, and, by 
help of the water, to get the sides to one height. They got the 
face up straight just before the Other Prayer, were then ordered 
to fill the tank with water, by help of the water made the sides Fol. 344* 
match, then busied themselves to smooth them. I ordered 
a water-chamber {db-khdna) made at a place where it would be 
cut in the solid rock ; inside it was to be a small tank also cut 
in the solid rock. 

{Here the record of 6 days is wanting) ® 

{Oct. 1 2th ?) To-day, Monday P), there was a ma'jnn party. 

{Oct. 13th) On Tuesday I was .still in that same place. {Oct. 

On the night of Wednesday,? after opening the mouth and eating 
something “t we rode for SikrI. Near the second watch (mid- 
night), we dismounted somewhere and slept ; I myself could 
not sleep on account of pain in my ear, whether caused by cold, 
as is likely, I do not know. At the top of the dawn, we bestirred 
ourselves from that place, and in the first watch dismounted at 

' f. 330A and f. 339i. 

' between the last explicit date in the text, viz. Sunday, Muh. 19th, and the one 
next following, viz. Saturday, .Safar 3rd, the diary of six days is wanting. The gap 
seems to he between the unfinished account of doings in Dhfilpiir and the incomplete 
one of those of the Monday of the party. For one ol the intermediate days Babur 
had made an appointment, when in Giiiliar (f. 343), with the envoys of Bikramajtt, the 
ttysting-day being Muh. 23rd [i.e. 9 days after Muh. 14th). Babur is likely to have 
gone to Biana as planned ; that envoys met him there may be surmised from the 
circumstance that when negociations with Bikramajit were renewed in (f. 34 S), 
two sets of envoys were present, a “ former ” one and a “ later ” one, and this although 
all envo)'s had been dismissed from Gualiar. The “former” ones will have been 
those who went to Biana, were not given leave there, but were brought on to Agra j 
the “later” ones may have come to Agra direct from Ranthainbhor. It suits all 
round to take it that pages have been lost on which was the record of the end of the 
Dhulpur visit, of the journey to the, as yet un.seen, fort o.r Biana, of tryst kept by the 
envoys, of other doings in Biana where, judging from the time taken to reach Sikri, 
it may be that the ma'jfm party was held. 

3 Anglice, Tuesday after 6 p.m. 

* aghas alchib nimaylb, which words seem to imply the breaking of a fast 
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the garden now in making at Sikri. The garden-wall and well- 
buildings were not getting on to my satisfaction ; the overseers 
therefore were threatened and punished. VVe rode on from 
Sikri between the Other and Evening Prayers, passed through 
Marhakur, dismounted somewhere and slept. 

(Oct. iStli) Riding on (Thursday JOth), we got into Agra 
during the first watch (6-9 a.m.). In the fort I saw the honoured 
Khadija-sultan Begim'who had stayed behind for several reasons 
when Fakhr-i-jahan Begim started for Kabul. Crossing Jun 
(Jumna), I went to the Garden-of-eight paradises.* 

(in. Arrival of kinswomen) 

(Oct. 17th) On Saturday the 3rd of Safar, between the Other 
and Evening Prayers, I went to see three of the great-aunt 
beglms,® Gauhar-shad B^m, Badi'u’I-jamal Begun, and Aq 
Begim, with also, of lesser begims,3 SI. Ma.s‘ud 'lirza’s daughter 
Khiin-zada Begim, and Sultan-bakht Begim’s daughter, and my 
yinkd chlcha's grand-daughter, that is to say, Zainab-sultan 
Begim.'* They had come past Tuta and dismounted at a small 
Fol. 345. standing-water (qard su) on the edge of the suburbs. I came 
back direct by boat. 

(n. Despatch of an envoy to receive charge of Ranthambhor) 

(Oct. igth) On Monday the 5th of the month of Safar, Hamusi 
son of Diwa, an old Hindu servant from Bhira, was joined with 
Bikramajit's former s and later envoys in order that pact and 
agreement for the surrender of Ranthanbur and for the 
conditions of Bikramajit’s service might be made in their own 
(hindu) way and custom. Before our man returned, he was to 
see, and learn, and make sure of matters ; this done, if that 

' Doubtless the garden owes its name to the eight heavens or paradises mentioned 
in the Quran [Hughes’ Duliottary of Islam s.n. Paradise), "^abur appears to have 
reached Agra on the 1st of Safar; the 2nd may well have been spent on the home 
affairs of a returned traveller. 

® The great, or elder trio were daughters of SI. Abu*sa‘ld Mirza, Babur’s paternal- 
aunts therefore, of his dutiful attendance on whom, Gul-badan writes. 

3 “ I,Asscr,” i.e. younger in age, lower in rank as not being the daughters of 
a sovereign Mirza, and held in less honour because of a younger generation. 

^ Gul-badan mentions the arrival in Hindustan ofa khanlm of this name, who was 
a daughter of SI. Mahmud Khan Chaghat^iy Babur’s matcrnal-uncle ; to this maternal 
relationship the word chlcka (mother) may refer, uncle’s or elder brother’s 

wife, has occurred before (ff. 192, 207), chUha not till now. 

3 Cf. f. 344 ^ and n. 5 concerning the surmised movements of this set of envoys. 
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person {i.€. Bikramajit) stood fast to his spoken word, I, for my 
part, promised that, God bringing it aright, I would set him in 
his fatlier’s place as Rana of Chitur.' 

{Here the record of J days is wanting.) 

(<?. A levy on stipendiaries^) 

{Oct. 22)1(1] By this time the treasure of Iskandar and Ibrahim 
in Dihll and Agra was at an . end. Royal orders were given 
therefore, on Thursday the 8th of Safar, that each stipendiary 
{wajhddr) should drop into the Diwan, 30 in every 100 of his 
allowance, to be used for war material and appliances, for equip- 
ment, for powder, and for the pay of gunners and matchlockmen. 

{p. Royal letters sent into Khtirdsdni) 

{Oct. 24th) On Saturday the loth of the month. Pay-master 
SI. Muhammad's foot-man Shah Qasim who once before had 
taken letters of encouragement to kinsfolk in Khurasan,® was 
sent to Hen with other letters to the purport that, through God’s 
grace, our hearts were at ease in Hindustan about the rebels and Fol. 34s#. 
pagans of east and west ; and that, God bringing it aright, we 
should use every means and assuredly in the coming spring 
should touch the goal of our desire.^ On the margin of a royal 
letter sent to Ahmad Afslidr{Turk) a summons to Farldun the 
^a^KS-player was written with my own hand. 

{Here the record of ii days is wanting.) 


' This promise was first proffered iii Gualiar (f. 343 )- 

= Tlicse may be Bai-qarii kinsfolk or Miran-shaliis married to them. No record of 
Shill Qisim's earlier mission i.s preserved : presumably he was sent in 934 All. and the 
record will have been lost with much more of that year’s. Khwand-amir may well 
have had to do with lhi.s second mission, .since be could inform Babur of the discomfort 
caused in Her! hy the near leaguer of ‘lit>aidu’l-lah Auziej;. 

1 Albatta atutwiizm harniC i/tlib tlgiirkiwiiz dir. The following versions of" this 
sentenceattest its difficulty :—//'iiyrV-r-iirir<ri, (sttrs. I.O. zijf. 212 , albatta kkudri 
ba Aar nu'i ka bishad dor an khib kirsiaktm rasauud ; and 2nd trs. I.O. 217 f. 238^, 
albatta dar Aar nu' karda khudra mi rasauim ; Memoirs p. 388, “ I would make an 
effort and return in person to Kabul ” ; Mi'mqires ii, 356, je ferais tons mes efforts pour 
pousser en avanl. Isurmi.se, as Piyantlao-ha.san seems to have done (Jst Pers. trs. 
supra), that the passage alludes to Babur’s aims in Hindustan which he expects to 
touch in the coming spring. What seems likely to be implied is what Erskine says 
and more, vh. return to Kabul, renewal of conflict with the Auzbeg and release of 
Kihurasan kin through success. As is said by Babur immediately after this, Tahmasp 
of Persia had defeated ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Aiabeg before Babur's letter was written. 
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In today’s forenoon (^Tuesday 20 ik ?) I made a beginning of 
eating quicksilver.' 

{q. News from Kabul and Kkurdsdn.) “ 

{Nov. q.tk) On Wednesday the 2ist of the month {Safar) 
a Hindustani foot-man {piadd) brought dutiful letters (W- 
ddshlldr) from Kamran and Khwaja Dost-i-khawand. The 
Khwaja had reached Kabul on the loth of Zu’l-hijja ^ and will 
have been anxious to go on to Humayun’s presence, but there 
comes to him a man from Kamran, saying, “ Let the honoured 
Khwaja come (to see me) ; let him deliver whatever royal orders 
there may be ; let him go on to Humayun when matters have 
been talked over.” ^ Kamran will have gone into Kabul on the 
17th of Zu’l-hijja {Sep. 2nd)^ will have talked with the Khwaja 
and, on the 28th of the same month, will have let him go on for 
Fort Victory {Qild-i-zafar). 

There was this excellent news in the dutiful letters received ; — 
that Shah-zada Tahmasp, resolute to put down the Auzbeg,® had 
overcome and killed Rinish (van Zlnlsh) A nsbeg in Damghan 
and made a general massacre of his people ; that ‘Ubaid Khan, 
getting sure news about the Qlsil-bash (Red -head) had risen from 
round Heri, gone to Merv, called up to him there all the sultans 
of Samarkand and those parts, and that all tlie sultans of 
Ma wara'u'n-nahr had gone to help him.^ 

Fol 346. This same foot-man brought the further news that Humayun 
was said to have had a son by the daughter of Yadgar Taghat, 

• Simab yimahni bnnyad qildim, a statement which would be less abrupt if it followed 
a record of illness. Such u record may have been made .ind lost. 

’ The preliminaries to this now somewhat obscure section will h-ivc been lost in the 
gap of 934 AH. They will have given Babur’s instructions to Khwaja Dost-i-khawand 
and have thrown light on the unsatisfactory state of Kabul, concerning which a good 
deal comes out later, particularly in Babur’s letter to its Governor Khw.aja Kalan. It 
may be tight to suppose that Kamran wanted Kabul and that he expected the Khwaja 
to bring him an answer to his request for it, whether made by himself or for him, 
through some-one, his mother perlaps, whom Babur now sent for to Hindustan. 

3 934AH.— August 26th ifaSAD, 

« The useful verb llbramOk which connotes agitation of mind with physical move- 
ment, will here indicate anxiety on the Khwaja’s part to falfil his mission to Humayun. 

3 Kamran’s messenger seems to repeat bis master's words, using the courteous 
imperative of the 3 td person plural. 

Though Babur not infrequently writes of t.g. Bengalis and Auzbegs and Turks in 
the singular, the Bengali, the Aiizbeg, the Turk, he seems here to mean ‘U baidu’l-lah, 
the then dominant Auzbeg, although Kuchum was Khaqan. 

’ This muster preceded defeat near Jam of which Babur heard some 19 days later. 
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and that Kamran was said to be marrying in Kabul, taking the 
daughter of his mother’s brother SI. ‘All Mirza {Begchik)} 

{r. Honours for an artificer.) 

On this same day Sayyid Daknl of Shiraz the diviner {ghaiba- 
gar P) was made to wear a dress of honour, given presents, and 
ordered to finish the arched (?) well {khwdraliq-clidk) as he best 
knew how. 

(j. The Wdlidiyyah-risdla {Parental-tract).) 

{Nov. 6th) On Friday the 23 rd of the month 3 such heat ♦ 
appeared in my body that with difficulty I got through the 
Congregational Prayer in the Mosque, and with much trouble 
through the Mid-day Prayer, in the book-room, after due time, 
and little by little. Thereafter s having had fever, 1 trembled 
less on Sunday {Nov. 2Sth). During the night of Tuesday ^ the 
27 th of the month Safar, it occurred to me to versify(;M'f;« qilmdq) 

* Ilumayfm's wife was Bega Begim, the later H.iji Bcgim ; K,amran’.s bride was 
her cousin perhaps named Mah-afriiz (Gul-badan’s ftnmSyun-nSma f. 64^). The 
heai-say tense used by the messenger allows the inference that he was not accredited to 
give the news but merely repcat'’d the rumour of Kabul. TJie accredited bearcr-of- 
good-lidings came later (f. 34^/')- 

“ There arc three enigmatic words in this section. The first is the Sayyid's 
cognomen ; was he dnknl. rather dark of hue, or zaknX, one who knows, or rukni, 
one who props, erects scaffolding, e/c. 7 The second mentions his occupation ; was 
he a ghaiha-gar, diviner ( Erskine, water-finder), a jiba gar, cuirass-maker, or a jiba- 
gar, cistern-maker, which last suits with well-making ? The third describes the kind 
of well he had in hand, perhaps the stone one of f. 3531I ; had it scaffolding, or was it 
for drinking-water only Qhwarair ^) ; had it an arch, or was it chambered [ktnvazal[q )7 
If Babur's orders for the work had been preserved, — they may be lost from f. 344^, 
trouble would have been saved to scribes and translators, as an example of whose 
uncertainty it may be mentioned that from the third word (kkwaralif}) Erskine 
extracted “jets d’eau and artificial water-works”, and de Courteille " tailU dan: U 
roc vif". 

3 All Babur's datings in Safar are inconsi.stent with his of Muharram, if a Muharram 
of 30 days [as given by Gladwin and others]. 

* hard rat. This Erskine renders by “so violent an illness " (p. 388), de Courteille 
by “««« infiammation d’entraiilcs” (ii,357), both swayed perhaps by the earlier 
mention, on Muh. loth, of Babur's medicinal quick-silver, a drug long in use in 
India for internal affections (Erskine). Some such ailment may have been recorded 
and the record lost (f. 345^ and n. 8), but the heat, fever, and trembling in the illness 
of Safar 23rd, taken with the reference to last’s yept's attack of fever, all point to 
climatic fever. 

s aindini (or, SndtuX). Consistently with the readings quoted in the preceding 
note, E. and de C. date the onset of the fever as Sunday and translate airutinl to 
mean “two days after”. It cannot be necessary however to specify the interval between 
Friday and Sunday ; the text is not explicit ; it seems safe to surmise only that the 
cold fit was less severe on Sunday ; the fever had ceased on the following Thursday. 

‘ Anglice, Monday after 6p.ni. 
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the Wdlidiyyah-risdla of his Reverence Kliwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah.' 
I laid it to heart that if I, goin^ to the soul of his Reverence “ for 
protection, were freed from this disease, it would be a sign that 
my poem was accepted, just as the author of the QafulatiCl- 
bitrda 3 was freed from the affliction of paralysis when his poem 
Fol. 346i. had been accepted. To this end I began to versify the tract, 
using the metre* of Maiilanii ‘Abdu'r-rahim Jdmis SubJiatiil- 
abrdr (Rosarj' of the Kighteous). Thirteen couplets were made 
in that same night. 'I tasked my.self not to make fewer than lo 
a day ; in the end one day had been omitted. While last year 
every time such illness had happened, it had persisted at least 
a month or 40 days ,5 this j'ear, b\' God's grace and his Reverence’s 
favour, I was free, except for a little depression {afsurda), on 
Thursday the 29th of the month {Nov. The end of 

versifying the contents of the tract was reached on Saturday 
the Jith of the first Rabi‘ {Nffn. 20th). One day $2 couplets had 
been made.* 

(/. Troops warned for sen'ice.) 

{Nov. ii(h) On Wednc.sday the 28th of the month royal 
orders were sent on all sides for the armies, saying, “God 

' Tlic (Tricklings from the fountain of life) contains an 

interesting ami almost coniemp/rary account of the Kliwiija and of lii.s U'Olidiyyah- 
risHa. A summary <if wliat in it concerns tlic Khwaja can be read in the J K.-tS. 
Jan. 191G, H. Beveridge’.s art. The tract, so far as we have searched, is now known 
in European literature only through Uaburts metrical I ranslation of it : ami this, again, 
is known only through the rVitw/nr Diu'iin. [ It may be noted here, though the topic 
belongs to the beginning of the IlMur-namii (f. 2), that the AWnr/o;/ contains particulars 
about .Mirari’s Interventions for peace between Babur’s father 'Umar .Shaikh and those 
with whom he quarrelled | 

= “Here unfortunately, Mr. Elphinstonc’s Turki copy finally ends’’ (Erskine), 
that is to say, the Elphinstone Oxlex belonging to the I-'aculty of Advocates of 
Edinburgh. 

3 This work. Al-lmsiri’s famous poem in praise of the Prophet, has its most recent 
notiee in M. Rene Basset’s article of the Eri(yihp„'Jiai>/ Isliim (I.eyrlenand London). 

* Babur’s technical terms lo dc.scribc the metre he uscrl are, ramai mmaddas 
makhbiin 'aruz and zarh gah ahhirgiih makkhun mnhatf wazn. 

5 aiitkanyV («) har iiia/ial mundCii/ 'aiit.il klm bitltU, from which it seems correct 
to omit the h (and), thus allowing the reference to be to la.st year’s illnc.sses only ; 
because no record, of any date, survives of illness lasting even one full month, and 
no other year has a hetim of suftlcienl length unless one goes improbably far back : for 
these attacks seem to be of Indian climatic fever. One in last year (934AII.) lasting 
25-26 days (f. 331) might be called a month’s illness ; another or others may have 
happened in the second half of the year and their record be lost, as several have been 
lost, to the detriment of connected narrative. 

'' Mr. Erskinc’s rendering [.iremufrs p. 3SS) of the above section sliows something 
of what is gained by acquaintance which he had not, with the Rashahat-i-'ainu'l-hayal 
and with Babur’s versified Walidiyyah-risSla. 
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bringing it about, at an early opportunity my army will be got to 
horse. Let all come soon, equipped for service." 

{Here the record of g days is wanting.) * 

(«. Messengers from Humdyuni] 

{Nov. 2rst) On Sunday the pth of the first Rabl*, 
Muhammad tdalluqchi'^ came, who had been sent last year 
(934AH.) at the end of Muharram to take a dress of honour and 
a horse to Humayun.3 

{Nov. 22nd) On Monday the loth of the month there came 
from Humayun’s presence \\ a\s Ldghart s (son) B^-glna (Little 
Beg) and Bian Shaikh, one of Humayun’s servants who had come 
as the messenger of the good tidings of the birth of Humayun's 
son whose name he gave as Al-aman. Shaikh Abu’l-wajd found 
Shah sdddaUnand ■* to be the date of his birth. 

{v. Rapid travel) 

Bian Shaikh set out long after Beg-gina. He parted from 
Humayun on Friday the 9th of Safar {Oct. sjrd) at a place 
below Kishm called Du-shamba (Monday) ; he came into Agra 
on Monday the toth of the first RabT‘ {A^ov. 2jrd). He came 
very quickly ! Another time he actually came from Qila‘-i-zafar 
to Qandahar in 1 1 days.5 


• This gap, like some others in the diary of 935 can be attributed safely to 
loss of pages, because preliminaries are now wanting to several matters which Babur 
records shortly after it. Such arc (i) the specification of the three articles sent to 
N'asratShah, (a) the motive for the feast of f.j5l3,t3)thc announcement oflhe approach 
of the surprising group of envoys, who appear without introduction at that entertain- 
ment, in a manner opposed to li.ibur .s custom of writing. (4) .an account of their arrival 
and reception. 

= Land-holder (see Hobson-Jobson s.n. talookdar). 

3 The long detention of this messenger is mentioned in Babur's letter to Humayun 

{f.349). 

* These words, if short a be re.au in Shith, ni.ahc 934 by abjetd. The child died in 
infancy ; no son of Humayun’s had survived childhood liefore Akhar was liorn, some 
14 years later. Concerning Abu’l-wajd Fariglu, see /fablbn' s-siyar, Utli. ed. ii, 347 ; 
MiuUakhabu't.tawiirikh, Bib. Ind. ed. i, 3: and Index r.«. 

s I am indebted to Mr. A. K. Hink.s, Secretary of the Koval Geographical Society, 
for the following approximate estimate of the distances travelled by Bian Shaikh : — 
(a) From Kishm to Kabul 240in. — from Kabul to 1 'csli.awar 175m. — from I’eshawar 
to Agra (railroad distance) 759 m. — total I I74ni. : dailyavcrager^V. 3S miles : (i)Qila'-i- 
itafar to Kabul 264111. — Kabul to Qandahar jifiin. — total sSoni. ; daily average eir. 
53 milcs. The second journey was made probably in 913 AH. and to inform Babur of 
the deadi of the Shah of Badaklishu (f. 


Fol. 347 . 
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(a*. News of Tahmdsp's victory over the Atizbcgs) 

Blan Shaikh brought news about Shali-zada Tahmasp’s 
advancing out of ‘Iraq and defeating the Auzbeg.' Here are 
his particulars; — Shah-zada Tahmasp, having come out of ‘Iraq 
with 40,000 men arrayed in Rumi fashion of matchlock and cart,* 
advances with great speed, takes Bastam, slaughters Rinish (var. 
Zinish) Auzbcg and his men in Damghan, and from there passes 
right swiftly on .3 Kipik Bi’s son Qambar-i-‘ali Beg is beaten 
by one of the Qizil-bdsh (Red-head)’s men, and with his few 
followers goes to ‘Ubaid Khan’s presence. ‘Ubaid Khan finds 
it undesirable to stay near fieri, hurriedly sends off gallopers 
to all the sultans of Balkh, Hisar, Samarkand, and Tashkend 
(Tashkint) and goes himself to Merv. Siunjak SI.’s younger son 
Baraq SI. from Tashkend, Kuchum Khan, with (his sons) Abu 
-sa‘id SI. and POlad SI., and Jani Beg SI. with his sons, from 
■oi- 347*. Samarkand and Mlan-kal, MahdT SI.’s and Hamza SI.’s sons 
from liisar, Kitin-qara SI. from Balkh, all these sultans a.ssemble 
right swiftly in Merv. To them their informers {til-chi) take 
news that Shah-zada, after saying, "‘Ubaid Khan is .seated near 
Herl with few men only,” had been advancing swiftly with his 
40,000 men, but that when he heard of this assembly (r.r. 'in 
Merv), he made a ditch in the meadow of Radagan-* and seated 

* Oil Muh. loih 9 i 4 AH. — ^cp. 26ih 152SAP. For accounts f>f the cnnipaiKn «« 
Kicu's Suppl. I*crsi;ui Cat. undti Jlhtorics cj Tahmiisf^ (Cliurchill Collection) : the 
Habiint's’SiytV ihc ‘. //jw-Jm-Www. ihc last a highly rhetorical work. Bfihur's 
acenunts (Index s.u. Jam) are merely repetitions of news yiveii to him ; he i.s not 
responsible for nii.Siakes lie recortls, such as iliosc of f. 354. [It must be mentitmed 
that Mr. Er.skine has j'one wrong in his dc.scripiion of the battle, the siariinp-poinl 
of error being his reversal of iwij cvent.s, the cncanipineni of Tahmasp at Radagiin and 
his passage through Mashhad. A century ago less help, through maps and travel, 
was available than now.] 

® tufaf: u cird^a, the method nf array Ilaltur adopted from the Rfimi-Persian model. 

3 Tahmasp’s main nhjeciive. aimed .at earlier than the Auzheg mu.ster in Merv, 
w’as iierat, near whicli ‘Uljaid IChan had been for 7 munih*. lie did not take the 
shorte.st route for Maslihad, zvz. the Daingiian-Sabxaw«ar-Nishapur road, but went 
from Damglian for Mashhad by way of Kalpush ( VJ/owz-a rrff lith. cd. p. 45 l and 
Kadagan. Two military advantages arc obvious on this route; (i) it approaches 
Mashhad by the descending road of the Kechef-valley, thus avoiding the climb into 
that valley by a pass beyond Nlshapur on the alternative route ; and (2) it passes 
through the fertile lands of Kadagan. [For Kalpush and the route Fr. military map, 
Sheets Astarabad and Merv, n.e. of ikusiam.] 

■* 7m. from Kushan and from Mashhad. As Lord CuT7/}n reports 
ii 120) that his interlocutors on the .spot were not able to explain the word “ Radkan,” 
it may be useful to note here that the tow'n .seems to bonow its name from the ancient 
tower standing near it, the or, as Rtclus gives it> Tour dc nUiinandan^ 

both names meaning, Tower of the bounteous (or, beneficent, highly-distinguished, 
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himself there.* Here-upon the Auzbegs, with entire disregard 
of their opponents,® left their counsel.s at this : — “ Let all of us 
sultans and khans seat ourselves in Mashhad ; 3 let a few of us 
be told off with 20,000 men to go close to the Qizll-bash camp^ 
and not let them put head out ; let us order magicians 5 to work 
their magic directly Scorpio appears ; ^ by this stratagem the 
enemy will be enfeebled, and we shall overcome.” So said, they 
march from Merv. ShMi-zada gets out of Mashhad.^ He 
confronts them near Jim-and-Khirgird.® There defeat befalls the 
Auzbeg side .5 A mass of sultans are overcome and slaughtered. 

In one letter it {khild) was written, “It is not known for certain 
that any sultan except Kuchum Kh:ln has escaped ; not a man 
who went with the army has come back up to now.” The 

e/c.). (Cf. VullersDict. s.n. rad; Rtclus’ L'Asie Antirieure^.2\<); and O’Donovan’s 
Merv Oasis.) Perhaps light on the di.stinguished people {radagan) is given by the 
Dabistan’s notice of an ancient sect, the Radiyan, seeming to be fire-worshippers whose 
chief was Rad-guna, an eminently brave hero of the latter part of Jamshid’s reign 
(800 B.C. ?), Of the town Kailagaii Daulat Shah makes frequent mention. A second 
town so-called and having a lower lies north of Ispahan. 

' In these days of trench-warfare it would give a wrong impression to say that 
Tahinup entrenched him.scif ; he did what liabur did before his battles at Panlpat 
and Kanwa (y.t'. j. 

’ The Aualjcgs will have omitted from their purview of affairs that Tahmasp’s men 
were veleran.s. 

3 The holy city had been captured by ‘Ubaid Khan in 933 AH. ( 1525 AD. ), but nothing 
in Bi.in Shaikh's narrative indicates that they were now there in force. 

* Pre.sumably the one in the Radagan-ineadow. 

s using \.he yaJa-liSs/i to ensure victory (Index s.n,). 

‘ If then, as now, Scorpio’s appearance were expected in Oct. -Nov., the Auzbegs 
had greatly over-estimated their power to check Tahmasp’s movements ; but it seems 
fairly clear that they expected Scorpio to follow Virgo in Sept.-Oct. according to the 
ancient view of the Zodiacal Signs which allotted two houses to the large Scorpio and, 
if it admitted Libra at all, placed it between Scorpio’s claws (Virgil’s Georgies i, 32 
and Ovid’s Melamorphoses, ii, 195. — H.B.). 

' It would appear that the Auzbegs, after hearing that Tahmasp was encamped at 
Kadagan, expected to interpose themselves in his way at Mashhad and to get their 
20, (XM to Radagan before he broke camp. Tahmasp’s swiftness spoiled their plan ; 
he will have stayed at Radagan a short time only, perhaps till he had further news of 
the Auzbegs, perhaps also for commissariat purposes and to rest his force. He visited 
the shrine of Imam Reza, and had reached Jam in time to confront bis adversaries as 
they came down to it from Zawarabad (Pilgrims’-town). 

' OT,_Khiijard, as many MSS. have it It seems to he a hamlet or suburb of Jam. 
The ‘Alam-irSi (Uth. ed. p. 40) writes Khusran-jard-i-Jam (the Khusrau-throne of 
Jam), perhaps rhetorically. The hamlet is Maulana ‘ Abdu’r-rahman Jimts birthplace 
(Daulat Shah’s Tazkirat, E. G. Browne’s ed. p. 483). Jam now appears on maps as 
Tnrbat-i-Shaikh Jam!, the tomb {turbot) being that of the saintly ancestor of Akbar’s 
mother HamIda-banu. 

’ The ‘Alam-arai (lith. ed. p. 3 1 ) says, but in gratidiose language, that ‘Ubaid IGian 
placed at the foot of his standard 40 of the most eminent men of Transoxania who 
prayed for his success, but that as his cause was not good, their supplications were 
turned backwards, and that all were slain where they had prayed. 
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sultans who were in Hisar abandoned it. Ibrahim Jdni's son 
Chalma, whose real name is Isma'Il, must be in the fort.’' 

(x. Letters written by Edbnr.) 

{Nero. 2‘jth and 28th) This same Bian Shaikh was sent quite 
quickly back with letters for Humayun and Kamran. These 
and other writings being ready by Friday the 14th of the month 
{A^ov. 2'jth') were entrusted to him, his leave was given, and on 
Saturday the 15th he got well out of Agra. 

Copy of a Letter to Humayun.® 

“The first matter, after saying, ‘Salutation’ to Humayun 
whom I am longing to see, is this : — 

Exact particulars of the state of affairs on that side and on 
this 3 have been made known by the letters and dutiful representa- 
tions brought on Monday the loth of the first Rabi' by Beg-gina 
and Blan Shaikh. 

( Turk!) Thank God ! a son is born to thee ! 

A son to thee, to me a heart-enslaver (dil-bandt). 

May the Most High ever allot to thee and to me tidings as 
joyful 1 So may it be, O Lord of the two worlds ! ’’ 

“ Thou sayest thou hast called him Al-aman ; God bless and 
prosper this ! Thou writest it so thyself {i.e. Al-aman), but hast 

' Here the istPers.trs. ( 1 . 0 . 215 f. 214) mentions that it was Chalma who wrote and 
despatched the exact particulars of the defeat of the Auzbegs. This information explains 
the presumption Babur expresses. It shows that Chalma was in Hisar where he may 
have written his letter to give news to Humayun. At the time Bian Shaikh left, 
the Mirza was near Kishm ; if he had been the enterprising man he was not, one 
would surmise that he had moved to seize the chance of the sultans’ abandonment of 
Hisar, without waiting for his father's urgency (f. 3486). Whether he had done so 
and was the cause of the sultans’ flight, is not known from any chronicle yet come to 
our hands. Chalma’s father Ibrahim Jam died fighting for Babur against Shaibaq 
Khan in 906 ah. (f. 904). 

As the sense of the name-of-office Chalma is still in doubt, I suggest that it may be 
an equivalent of aftabachi, bearer of the water-b,ottle on journeys. T. chalma can 
mean a water- vessel carried on the saddle-bow ; one Chalma on record was a safarchi ; 
if, in this word, safar be read to mean journey, an approach is made to tjiiiiaehi 
(fol. 154 and note ; Blochmann’s A-i-A. p. 378 and n.3). 

» Tile copies of Babur’s Turkl letter to Humayun and the later one to Khwaja Kalan 
(f- 359 ) in some MSS. of the Persian text translated only (I.Q. 215 f. 214) ; in 
others appear in Turk! only (I. 0 . 217 f. 240 ) ; in others appear in Turkl and Persian 
(B. M.Add. 26,000 and I. 0 . 2989 ) ; while in Muh. Shlr^i’s lith. ed. they are omitted 
altogether (p. 228). 

a Trans- and Cis-Hindukush. Payanda-hasan (in one of his useful glosses to the 
1st Pers. trs. ) amplifies here by “ Khurasan, Ma wara’u’n-nahr and Kabul ”. 
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over-looked that common people mostly .say alama or alldman} 
Besides that, this At is rare in names.- May God ble.ss and 
prosper him in name and person ; may He grant us to keep 
Al-aman (peace) for many years and many decades of years ! 3 
May He now order our affairs by His own mere}’ and favour; 
not in many decades comes such a chance as this ! ” ^ 

“Again ; — On Tuesday the 1 ith ofthe month (A^oT'.-?jrf/)came 
the false rumour that the Balkhis had invited and were fetching 
Ourban s into Balkh.” 

“ Again : — Kamran and the Kabul begs have orders to join 
thee ; this done, move on Hisar, Samarkand, Herf or to what- 
ever side favours fortune. Mayst thou, by God’s grace, crush 
foes and take lands to the joy of friends and the down-casting 
of adversaries ! Thank God ! now is your time to risk life and 
slash swords.® Neglect not the work chance has brought ; slothful 
life in retirement befits not sovereign rule : — 

{Ptnian) He grips the world who hastens ; 

Empire yokes not with delay ; 

All else, confronting marriage, stops, 

Save only sovereignty,' 

If through God’s grace, the Balkh and Hi?ar countries be won 
and held, put men of thine in Hisar, Kamran’s men in Balkh. 
Should Samarkand also be won, there make thy seat. Hisar, 
God willing, I shall make a crown-domain. Should Kamran 
regard Balkh as small, represent the matter to me ; please God ! 
I will make its defects good at once out of those other countries.” 
“Again ; — As thou knowest, the rule has always been that 


‘ The words Babur gives as mispronunciations are somewhat uncertain in sense ; 
manife.stly both are of ill-omen : — Al-aman itself [of which the alama of the Hai. MS. 
and Ilminsky maybe an abbreviation,] is the cry of the vanquished, “Quarter ! mercy 1”; 
^iloman and also aliiman can represent a Turkman raider. 

= Presumably amongst Timurids. 

3 Perhaps Babur here makes a placatory little joke. 

* i.e. that offered by Tahmasp’s rout of the Auzbegs at Jam. 

5 He was an adherent of Babur. Cf. f.353. 

* The plural “your ’’ .will include Humayun-and Kamran. Neither had yet shewn 
himself the heritor of his father’s personal dash and valour ; they had lacked the stress 
which shaped his heroism. 

' My husband has traced these lines to Nij^ml’s Khuirau and Shirftt. [They occur 
on f. 25^ his MS. 01317 folios.] Babur ipay have quoted from memory, since his 
version varies. The lines need their context to be understood ; they are part of 
Shlrin’s address to Khusrau when she refuses to marry him because at the time he is 
fighting for his sovereign position ; and they say, in effect, that while all other work 
stops for marriage (ItaiUiAudSi), kingly role does not. 
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when thou hadst six parts, Kamran had five ; this having^ been 
constant, make no change." 

“ Again : — Live well with thy younger brother. Elders must 
bear the burden ! ' I have the hope that thou, for thy part, wilt 
keep on good terms with him ; he, who has grown up an active 
and excellent youth, should not fail, for his part, in loyal duty 
to thee.” ® 

" Again : — Words from thee are somewhat few ; no person has 
come from thee for two or three years past ; the man I sent to 
thee (Beg Muhammad tt^allnqchi) came back in something over 
a year ; is this not so ? ” 

“Again ; — As for the “retirement”, “retirement”, spoken of in 
thy letters, — retirement is a fault for sovereignty ; as the honoured 
(Sa'di) says : — 3 

(Persian) If thy foot be fettered, choose to be resigned ; 

If thou ride alone, take thou thine own head. 

No bondage equals that of sovereignty ; retirement matches not 
with rule.” 

“ Again : — Tliou hast written- me a letter, as I ordered thee to 
do ; but why not have read it over? If thou hadst thought of 
reading it, thou couldst not have done it, and, unable thyself to 
read it, wouldst certainly have made alteration in it. Though by 
taking trouble it can be read, it is very puzzling, and who ever 
saw an enigma in prose ? Thy spelling, though not bad, is not 
quite correct ; thou writest iltafat with ta {iltafdf) and qulinj 
wither? {qilinj?)p Although thy letter can be read if every sort 

‘ Anliishlar kiitarimlik kirSk \ 2 nd Pers. trs. buznrs^Sn bardasht ml baid kardani. 
This dictum may be a quotation. I have translated it to agree with Babur’s reference 
to the ages of the brothers, but aulu^hlar expresses greatness of position as well as 
seniority in age, and the dictum may be taken as a Turk! version of “Noblesse oblige ”, 
and may also mean “ The great must be magnanimous”. (Cf. de C.’s Diet. s.n. 
kutdrimllk.) [It may be said of the verb bardashtan used in the Per.5. trs., that 
Abu’l-fazl, perhaps translating kutdrimllk reported to hiin. puts it into Babur’s mouth 
when, after prajdng to take Humayun’s illness upon himself, he cried with conviction, 
“I have borne it away” (AN. trs. H.B. i, 276).] 

’ If Babur had foreseen that his hard-won rule in Hindustan was to be given to the 
winds of one son’s frivolities and the other’s disloyalty, his words of .scant content with 
what the Hindustan of his desires had brought him, would have expressed a yet keener 
pain (Rdmpur Dlwan E.D.R.’s ed, p.iS I.5 fr.ft.). r’ 

5 Boston, cap. Advice of NoshirwSn to Ifurmua (H. B.) 

* A little joke at the expense of the mystifying letter. 

s For ya, Mr. Erskine writes be. What the mistake was is an open question ; I have 
guessed an exchange of i for «, because such an exchange is not infrequent amongst 
Turk! long vowels. 
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of pains be taken, yet it cannot be quite understood because of 
that obscure wording of thine. Thy remissness in letter-writing 
seems to be due to the thing which makes thee obscure, ,. 4 hat is 
to say, to elaboration. In future write without elaboration ; use 
plain, clear words. So will thy trouble and thy reader’s be less.” 

“ Again : — Thou art now to go on a great business ; * take 
counsel with prudent and experienced begs, and act as they say. 
If thou seek to pleasure me, give up sitting alone and avoiding 
society. Summon thy younger brother and the begs twice daily 
to thy presence, not leaving their coming to choice ; be the 
business what it may, take counsel and settle every word and 
act in agreement with those well-wishers.” 

“ Again : — Khvvija Kalan has long had with me the house- 
friend’s intimacy ; have thou as much and even more with him. 
If, God willing, the work becomes less in those parts, so that 
thou wilt not need Kamran, let him leave disciplined men in 
Balkh and come to my presence.” 

" Again : — Seeing that there have been such victories, and such 
conquests, since Kabul has been held, I take it to be w ll-omened ; 
I have made it a crown-domain ; let no one of you covet it.” 

“ Again : — Thou hast done well {yakhshi qilib sin ) ; thou hast 
won the heart of SI. Wais ; ® get him to thy presence ; act by 
his counsel, for he knows business.” 

“ Until there is a good muster of the army, do not move out.” 

“ Blan Shaikh is well-apprized of word-of-mouth matters, and 
will inform thee of them. These things said, I salute thee and 
am longing to see thee.” — 

The above was written on Thursday the 13th of the first Rabi’ 
(^Nov. 26th). To the same purport and with my own hand, 
I wrote also to Kamran and Khwaja Kalan, and sent off the 
letters (by Blan Shaikh). 

{^Here the record fails from Rabi' J’ith to igth.) 

(y. Plans of campaign^ 

{Dec. 2nd) On Wednesday the 19th of the month {Rabi I.) 
the mirzas, sultans, Turk and Hind amirs were summoned for 

' That of reconquering Timurid lands. 

' aiKulab ; he-'was the father of liaram Begim, one of Gul-badan’s personages. 
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counsel, and left the matter at this : — That this year the army 
must move in some direction ; that ‘Askari should go in advance 
towards the East, be joined by the sultans and amirs from beyond 
Gang (Ganges), and march in whatever direction favoured fortune. 
These particulars having been written down, Ghiasu’d-din the 
armourer was given rendezvous for i6 days,* and sent galloping 
off, on Saturday the 22nd of the month, to the amtrsof the East 
headed by SI. Barlds. His word-of-mouth message was, 

that ‘Askar! was being sent on before the fighting apparatus, 
culverin, cart and matchlock, was ready ; that it was the royal 
order for the sultans and amirs of the far side of Gang to muster 
in ‘Askari’s presence, and, after consultation with well-wishers 
on that side, to move in whatever direction, God willing ! might 
favour fortune ; that if there should be work needing me, please 
God ! I would get to horse as soon as the person gone with the 
(16 days) tryst {mVdd) had returned ; that explicit representation 
should be made as to whether the Bengali (Nasrat Shah) were 
friendly and single-minded ; that, if nothing needed my presence 
in those parts, I should not make stay, but shovld move else- 
where at once ; “ and that after consulting with well wishers, they 
were to take ‘Askari with them, and, God willing ! settle matters 
on that side. 

{Here the record of 5 days is wanting.) 

(a. 'Askari receives the insignia and rank of a royal conimanderi) 

{Dec. I2tk) On Saturday the 29th of the first Rabi‘, ‘Askari 
was made to put on a jewelled dagger and belt, and a royal 
dress of honour, was presented with flag, horse-tail standard, 
drum, a set (6-8) of ttpuchdq (horses), 10 elephants, a string 
of camels, one of mules, royal plenishing, and royal utensils. 
Moreover he was ordered to take his seat at the head of a Diwdn. 
On his mulla and two guardians were bestowed jackets having 
buttons 3 ; on his other servants, three sets of nine coats. 

’ a&H alti gunlak m:ljarblla, as on £ 354^, and with exchange of T. m:ljSr for P. 
mi'ad, £ 3553 . 

’ Probably into Rajput lands, notably into those of Salahn’d-din. 

3 tukhmaJig ehakmanlar ; as tukhma means both button and gold-embroidery, it 
“•y nght, especially of Hindustan articles, to translate sometimes in the second 
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(flrtL Babur visits one of his officers.) 

{DeciiStli) On Sunday the last day of the month [RahtL^otHf 
I went to SI. Muhammad Bakkskts house. After spreading 
a carpet, he brought gifts. His offering in money arid goods 
was more than 2 laks.^ When food and offering had been set 
out, we went into another room where sitting, we ate ma'jun. 
We came away at the 3rd watch (midnight ?), crossed the water, 
and went to the private house. 


(^bb. The Agra-Kdbul road measured.) 

{Dec. lyth) On Thursday the 4th of the latter Rabl‘, it was 
settled that ChTqmaq Beg with Shahi tamghdcht's^ clerkship, 
should measure the road between Agra and Kabul. At every 
9th kuroh {cir. 1 8 m.), a tower was to be erected 1 2 qdrts high ^ and 
having a chdr-dara s on the top ; at every i8th kuroh {cir. 36 m.),® 
6 post-horses were to be kept fastened ; and arrangement was to 
be made for the payment of post-masters and grooms, and for 
horse-corn, j The order was, “ If the place where the horses are 
fastened up/ be near a crown-domain, let those there provide for 
the matters mentioned ; if not, let the cost be charged on the beg 

' These statements of date are consistent with Babur’s earlier explicit entries and 
with Erskine’s equivalents of the Christian Era, but at variance with Gladwin’s and 
with WUstenfeldt’s calculation that Rabi‘ 11 . isl was Dec. 13th. Yet Gladwin [^Revenue 
Accounts, ed. 179OAD. p. 22) gives Rabi* I. 30 days. Without in the smallest degree 
questioning the two European calculations,*! follow Babur, because in his day there 
may have been allowed variation which finds no entry in methodical calendars. 
Erskine followed Babur’s statements ; he is likely nevertheless to have seen Gladwin’s 
book. 

’ Erskine estimated this at ;^5oo, but later cast doubts on such estimates as being 
too low (History of India, vol. i, App. D.). 

3 The bearer of the stamp (tamgha) who by impressing it gave quittance for the 
payment of tolls and other dues. 

* Either 24 ft. or 36 ft. according to whether the short or long qari be meant 
(infra). These towers would provide resting^Iace, and some protection against ill- 
doers. They recall the two tml-i-radasan of Persia (f. 347 «. 9), the purpose of which 
is uncertain. Babur’s towers were not "ios miner f, nor is it said that he ordered 
each kuroi to be 'marked on the road. Some of the ios nundrs on the “ old Mughal 
roads” were over 30ft. high ; a considerable nnmber.are entered and depicted in the 
Annual Progress Report of the Archseological Survey for 1914 (Northern Circle, p. 45 
and Plates 44, 45). Some at least have a Inoer chamber. 

s Fonr-doored, open-on-all-sides. We have not found the word with this meaning 
in Dictionaries. It may translate H. chaukantR. 

‘ Erskine makes 9 kos (kurohs) to be I3-I4iniles, perhaps on the basis of the smaller . 
gai of 24 inches. 

I alti yem-eti beghl&ghailir which, says one of Erskine’s manuscripts, is callrd. 
utRUe-ehckL 
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in whose pargana the post-house may be.” Chlqmaq Beg got 
out of Agra with Shahl on that same day. 

(Autlior’s note on the inroA.) These kurohs were established in relation to 
the mil, in the way mentioned in the Mubin : — ' 

(Turki) Four thousand paces (qadam) are one mil ; 

Know that Ilind people call this a kuroh ; 

The pace (qadam\ they say is a qCui and a half (36 in.) ; 

Know that each qAri (24in.) is six hand-breadths (tutam) 

■ That each tutam is four fingers (ailik). 

Each ailik, six barley-corns. Know this knowledge.’ 

The measuring-cord 3 was fixed at ^oqari, each being the one-and- 

a-half qari mentioned above, that is to say, each is 9 hand-breadths. 

{cc. A feast.) 

{Dec. i8th) On Saturday the 6th of the month (Rabl' II.) 
there was a feast ^ at which were present Oizll-bash (Red-head), 
and Auzbeg, and Hindu envoys.5 The Qizil-bash envoys sat 

’ Neither Erskine (Mems. p. 394), nor de Courteille ii, 370) recognized the 

word Mubin here, although each mentions the poem later (p. 431 and ii, 461 ), deriving 
his information about it from the Akbar-nAma, Erskine direct, ile Courteille by way 
of the Turki translation of the same Akbar-nAma passage, which llminsky found in 
Kehr’s volume and which is one of the much discussed “ Fragments”, at first taken 
to be extra writings of B.abur’s (cf. Index /« /arc j.». Fragmentsl. llminsky (p. 4551 
prints the word clearly, as one who knows it ; he may have seen il;..t part of the poem 
itself which is included in Beresine’s Chrestomathie Turqtte (p. 226 to p. 272), under the 
title Fragment d'tin foime inconnu de Babour, and have observed that IJ.ibur himself 
shews his title to be Mubin, in the lines of his colophon (p. z/i), 

Chit bian qildim Anda shar'iyat, 

Ni 'ajab gar Mubin didim At I 

(Since in it I have made exposition of Laws, what wonder if I named it Muhin 
(exposition)?) Cf. Translator's Nate, p. 437- [Beresine says (Ch.T.) that he prints 
half of his “ unique manuscrit" of the poem.] 

’ The passage Babur quotes comes from the Mubin section on layammum masSla 
(purification with sand), where he tells his son sand may be used, Suyuraq bftlsA sindin 
air bir mil (if from thee water be one mil distant), anil then interjects the above 
explanation of what the w/V is. Two lines of his original are not with the BAbur- 
nama. 

3 The was thus 120ft. long. Cf. A.-i-A. Jarrett i, 414 ; Wilson’s Glossary 0} 
Indian Terms and Gladwin’s Kevenue Accounts, p. 14. 

* Babur’s customary method of writing allow-s the inference that he recorded, in 
due place, the coming and repeption of the somewhat surprising group of guests now 
mentioned as at this entertainment. That preliminary record will have been lost in one 
or more of the small gaps in his diary of 935 AH. The' envoys from the Samarkand 
Auzbegs and from the Persian Court may have come in acknowledgment of the Fath- 
nAma which announced victory over Rana Sanga ; the guests from Farghana will have 
accepted the invitation sent, says Gul-badan, “ in all directions,” after Babur’s defeat 
of SI. Ibrahim LutB, to urge hereditary servants and Timurid and Chingiz-khanid 
kinsfolk to come and see prosperity with him now when “the Most High has bestowed 
sovereignty” ((.2930; Gul-badan’s H.N. f. ii). 

Hindu here will represent Rajput. D’Herbdlot’s explanation of the name Qizil- 
bash (Red-head) comes in usefully here : — “Kezel bascii or Kizil basch. Mot 
Turc qui lignifie TSte rouge. Les Turcs appellent les Persans de ce nom, depuis 
qu’Ismael Sofi, fondateur de la Dynastie des princes qui regnent aujourd’hui en Perse, 
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under an awning placed some 70-80 ydris ' on my right, of the 
begs Yfinas-i-'all being ordered to sit with them. On my left 
the Auzbeg envoys sat in the same way, of the begs ‘Abdu’l-lah 
being ordered to sit with them. I sat on the north side of 
a newly-erected octagonal pavilion (/ti/dr) covered in with kfias^. 
Five or si.v qdns on m3' right .sat Tiikhta-bugha SI. and ‘Askari, 
with Khw aja ‘Abdu’.sh-shahid and Khwaja Kalan, descendants of 
bis Reverence the Khwaja,^ and Khwaja ChishtI (van HusainI), 
and Khalifa, together with the (idfiqcs and mullds dependent on 
the Khwajas who had come from Samarkand. Five or six ^drfs 
on my left sat Muhammad-i-zaman M. and Tang-atmish SI. ♦ 
and Sa3’vid Rafi*, Sa3yid RumT, Shaikh Abu’l-fath, Shaikh 
Jamfili, Shaikh Shihfibu'd-clin'yfr/i'/^ and Sayyid Dakni(var.ZaknI, 
Rukni). before food all the siiltiins, khans, grandees, and amirs 
brought gifts 5 of red, of white, of black,^ of cloth and various 
other goods. Thev poured the red and white on a carpet I had 
ordered spread, and side b)-- side with the gold and silver piled 
plejiishing, white cotton piece-cloth and purses {badra) of money- 
While the gifts were being brought and before fopd, fierce camels 
and fierce elephants 7 were set to fight on an island opppsitCj® 
so too a few rams ; thereafter wrestlers grappled. After the 

commanda a ses soldats de porter un bonnet rouge autour duquel il y a une echarpe ou 
Turban ti duuze plis, cii mciiiotre et a I'honneur dc.s I3 Imams, successeurs d'Ali, 
desquels il pretendoit descendre. Cc bonnet s'appelle ej) IV^rsan, Taj, et fut institue 
Tan 9075 de I’llcg.” l^^^^nasp liimselfuses the name (,)i//il-ba5h ; Babur does so too. 
Other expianaliuns uf it are found (Steingass), hut liie one quoted above suits its use 
without contempt. (Cf. f. 354 n.3). 

* dr. i40-i5oft. or mure if the 36in. gart be the unit. 

‘ Amfropagan muricatns, the scented gras.s of winch the roots are fitted into window 
spaces and moistened to mitigate dry, hot winds. C.T. Nohson’/ohson s.n. Cusettss. 

3 A nephew and a grandson of Ahrari’s .second .son Vahya (f. 347^) who had 
stood staunch to Babur till murdere<l in 9 o6aii.-i5‘^^AIk (So/d. They are likely to 
be those to whom went a copy of the Muhin under cover of a letter addressed to 
lawyers of Ma wara’u’n-nahr (f. 35in. i). The Khwajas were in Agra three weeks 
after Babur finished his metrical version of their ancestor's IValidiyyaJi-risala ; 
whether their coining (which must have been announced some time before their 
arrival), had part- in directing his attention to the tract can only be surmised (f. 346). 

^ Me was an Auzbeg (f. 371) and from his association here with a Bai-qara, and^ 
later with (^asim-i-husain who was half Bal-qara^ half Auzbeg, seems likely to be of 
the latter's fiimily (Index s.nn.), 

5 sachCu] kiurdi [ki/turdi?) No record survives to tell the motive for this feast; 
perhaps the gifts made to Babur were congratulatory on the birth of a {^randson, the 
marriage of a son, and on the generaUy-prqsperou.s state of his afiairs. 

^ Gold, silver and copper coins. 

7 Made so by bhauii or other exciting drug. 

^ ardl^ presumably one left by tlie winter-fall of thejumna ; or, a peninsula. 
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chief o{ the food had been set bot, Khwaja ‘Abdu'sh-sbahld and 
Kinraja Kaian were made to pat on surtonts {Jabbah} of fine 
mnslin,* spotted with gold-embroidery, and suitable dresses of 
honour, and those headed by MuUa Farutkh and had 

jackets put on them. On KSchum Kh^'s envoy j and on Hasan 
Ckalabis younger brother-^ were bestowed silken head-wear 
(bdshliq] and gold-embroidered surtouts of fine muslin, with 
suitable dresses of honour. Gold-embroidered jackets and silk 
coats were presented to the erfvoys jf Abu-saTd S'- ''A uzbeg], 
of Mihr-ban Khanim and her son Pulad SL. and of Shah Hasan 
{Arghun :. The two Khwajas and the two chief envoys, that is 
to say Kuchlim Khan’s retainer and Hasan Chalahts younger 
brother, were pri^ented with a silver stones weight of gold and 
a gold stone’s weight of silver. 

tiai at {hi Tsa-H nau-^agii . ; Tit gyd srrr* '.•i.’ i \ is 5®^ utijsiis, 
a to sty, fjot Kiifi! ar ■ tiso ao^a is 2Jo mjjji;.'. tia: is ay, haif 

tiUhi^sSr'i 

To Khwaja Mir Sulpn and his sons, to Hanz cf Tashkint, 
to Mulla Farrakh at the head of the Khwajas' ser-ants, and 
also to other envoys, silver and gold were givei wit'n a quiver.® 
YadgSr-i-n^ir ' was presented wit'n a dagger and ’oelt. On Mir 

- SaiiesaoS Oa.r.j'a.'irj bi'ri hsss iierilsd here. Niy 1: TirV:! c'-avse is 

airati^ atraSi fci In reading I :c,il;» Ersirir.i '*nn in 

Iiidia aad coniid cai* kca: ofcnion ; snre-OTer gi±s zzszt in -igra -.z. tAz'.j -acnid cc 
Isadtaa. 

* For uDs HaiSz c: -w-narVa-d as* f. ajlr. 

^ ^ Knchnni '• as Krji-nax a: nht -Vtrnegs acd had d.U ses.: ir. Sannar'ean.-d. One d 
cis si!cs, Ab^stnii, menanijed be'csr, had sen- envryi. Wt-.h .■‘hn-sa'i-n is nsxed 
Mihr-haa tria trts nne cf Knchnin’i wives ; Pnii-i -*-25 'd;»:T sen. I-'fnr-ia.-. was, 

I tiini. t balf-aser c; Eabnr, a danghter 01 ‘Craar ShaTd-- and Vsn;d ■>:' .-todijai! 
ilf-Sil, and a. fsji-aKtr c: Nasir. ttn dcnbi she had hten cap’.nred c-n cne cf the 
cocaacca when Eabnr lost 13 the .Vtibega In 925 A-.-ifiCA: . ,:i 237?' when he 
sent his eaj'lier Xfs’fn to rulid SL : grsKS^ 3 Sa''s .'f-rr, p, 45^ i he wrote a verse on ia 
bad: which locis to be addressed to his haif-siiiti throngh her son. 

S Tain:aspa er.vcy ; the title Cnala't; snews high thnh. 

- This statement seems to impiv that the weight made of sdlvet and. the we.^hi made 
of gold were of the same sire and that the c;nerir,g spenttic gravity : i the two- metals, — 
that tif siivei tjeangn'r. ioaadthatcfgtMcfr.20 — gave (bar equivalents the propoetioD 

Kbnr gptfs Peidaii Dxdoiiaiies give issig {tisk\, a weight, bat withont s'ljitber 
iafo rmali cai. We have not fannd mentioo of the task as a retxgnized Tnrii wei^t; 
perhaps the weed stands for an ingot of nnworlutd metal of standard sue. JCtfw'e'' 
alias Uiros, .A.-i-.\. Bkchmann p. 36, Codrington's Musaiman jVsnerrisa/rlr p- Il 7 s 
concemiiig the mi^BI, £nar, tU.\ 

* iarkSsh Hla. These woids are dear in the Hai MS. bnt nncenain in some 
others. E. and de C. have no eqaivaient of them. Perhaps the coins were given by 
tie quiverfnl^ ; that a quiver of arrows was given is not tapressed. 

' haier s half-nephew ; be seems front iiis name Keepsake-cf-nasir 10 have been 
pcetimmons. 
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I Muhammad the raftsman who was deserving of reward for the 
; excellent bridge he had made over the river Gang (Ganges),^ 

' a dagger was bestowed, so too on the matchlockmen Champion 
[/>^A/awd»] HajI Muhammad and Champion Buhlul and on Wall 
the cheeta-keeper {pdrschi) ; one was given to Ustad ‘All’s son 
also. Gold and silver were presented to Sayyid Baud Gann- 
siri. Jackets having buttons,® and silk dresses of honour were 
presented to the servants of my daughter Ma'suma^ and my 
son Hind-al. Again ; — presents of jackets and silk dresses of 
honour, of gold and silver, of plenishing and various goods were 
given to those from Andijan, and to those who had come from 
Sukh and Hushiar, the places whither we had gone landless and 
homeless.! Gifts of the same kind were given to the servants 
of Qurban and Shaikh! and the peasants of Kahmard.s ] 

After food had been .sent out, Hindustan! players were 
ordered to come and show their tricks. Lulls came.'’ Hindustan! 
performers shew .several feats not shewn by (Tramontane) ones. 
One is this ; — They arrange .seven rings, one on the forehead, 
two on the knees, two of the remaining four on fingers, two on 
toes, and in an instant set them turning rapidly. Another is 
this : — Imitating the port of the peacock, they place one hand 
on the ground, raise up the other and both legs, and then in an 
instant make rings on the uplifted hand and feet revolve rapidly. 
Another is this : — In those (Tramontane) countries two people 
grip one another and turn two somersaults, but Hindustan! liilis, 
clinging together, go turning over three or four times. Another f 
is this a /d/f sets the end of a I 2 or 14 foot pole on his middle ' 
and holds it upright while another climbs up it and does his I 
tricks up there. Another is this : — A small /«// gets upon a big j 
one’s head, and stands there upright while the big one moves J 

' 934 .AH.-IS 2 SAI). (f-SSO). 

* Or, gold-embroidered. 

3 Wife oraluhammad-i-zaman Mirza. 

‘ These Highlanders of Asfara will have come by invitation sent after the victory at 
I’anTpat ; their welcome shows remembrance of and gratitude fur kindness received 
a quarter of a century earlier. Perhaps villagers from Dikh-kat will have come too, 
who had seen the Padshah run barefemt on their hill.; i/ndejc s.hh.). 

^ Here gratitude is shewn for protection given in 9t0AH.-i504 All. to the families of 
Babur and his men when on the way to Kabul. Qurban and Shaikhl were perhaps 
in Fort Ajar (f. 122#, f. 126). 

‘ Perhaps these acrobats were gipsies. 
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quickly from side to side shewing his tricks, the little one shewing 
his on the big one’s head, quite upright and without tottering. 
Many dancing-girls came also and danced. 

A mass of red, w-hite, and black was scattered {sachildi) on 
which followed amazing noise and pushing. Between the 
Evening and Bed-time Prayers I made five or six special people 
sit in my presence for over one watch. At the second watch of 
the day (9 a.m., Sunday, Rabi' II. jth) having sat in a boat, I went 
to the Eight-Paradises. 

{dd. 'Askari starts eastwards!) 

{Dec. 20th) On Monday { 8 th) ‘Askari who had got (his army) 
out (of Agra) for the expedition, came to the Hot-bath, took 
leave of me and marched for the East. 

{ee. A visit to Dhulpur.) 

{Dec. 2 1 st) On Tuesday {Rabt II. gth) I went to see the 
buildings for a reservoir and well at Dulpur.' I rode from the 
(Agra) garden at one watch {pahr) and one garl (9.22 a.m.), and 
I entered the Dulpur garden when 5 garls of the I st night-watch 
{pcisY had gone (7.4op.m.).3 

{Dec. 2 jrd) On Thursday the nth day of the month the 
stone-well {sangin-chdh), the 26 rock-spouts {tdsh-tdr-naii) and 
rock-pillars {tdsh-situn), and the water-courses {drlqldr) cut on 
the solid slope {yak para qid) were all ready.'* At the 3rd watch 
{pahr) of this same day preparation for drawing water from the 
well was made. On account of a smell {aid) in the water, 
it was ordered, for prud'^nce’ sake, that they should turn the 
well-wheel without rest for 1 5 days-and-nights, and so draw oif 
the water. Gifts were made to the stone-cutters, and labourers, 
and the whole body of workmen in the way customary for 
master-workmen and wage-earners of Agra 

' This may be the one with which Sayyid Dakni was concerned (f. 346). 

’ Babur obviously made the distinction between pahr and pas that he uses the first 
for day-watches, the second for those of the night. 

3 Anglic^, Tyesday, Dec. 2i.st; by Muhammadan plan, Wednesday 32 nd. Dhulpur 
is 34m. s. of Agra ; the journey of lohrs. 2 om.'would include the nooning and the 
time taken in crossing rivers. 

* The well was to fill a cistern ; the 26 spouts with their 26 supports were to take 
water into (26?) conduits. Perhaps task means that they were hewn in the solid rock ; 
perhaps that they were on the outer side of the reservoir. They will not have been 
built of hewn stone, or the word would have been sangiti or tashdin. 
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{Dec. 24th) We rode from DulpQr while one garl of the 
1st watch {pahr) of Friday remained icir. 8.40a.in.), aod we 
crossed the river (Jumna) before the Sun had set. 

{Here the record of J days is wanting.) * 

{ff. A Persian account of the battle of fdm.) 

{Dec. 28th) On Tuesday the i6th of the month {RabV I I.) 
came one of Div Sl.’s * servants, a man who had been in the fight 
between the Qlzil-bash and Auzbeg, and who thus de.scribed 
it : — The battle between the A uzbegs and Turkmans 3 took place 
on ‘Ashur-day {Muh. lOth) near Jam-and-Khirgird.^ They 
fought from the first dawn till the Mid-day Prayer. The 
Auzbegs were 300,000 ; the Turkmans may have been (as is 
said ?) 40 to 50,000 ; he said that he himself estimated their 
dark mass at loc.ooo ; on the other hand, the Auzbegs said 
they themselves were 100,000. The Qlzil-bash leader {adam) 
fought after arraying cart, culverin and matchlockmen in the 
Rumi. fashion, and after protecting himself.3 Shah-zada® and 
Juha SI. stood behind the carts with 20,000 good braves. The 
rest of the begs were posted right and left beyond the carts. 3 
These the Auzbeg beat at once on coming up, dismounted and 

' One occupalion of these now blank days is indicated by the date of the “ Rampir 
DitvSn", Thursday Kabi‘ II. 15th (Dec. 2;th). 

- The demon (or, athlete) sultan of Kunielia {Rilmtu) ; once Tahmdsp’s guardian 
( Tazhirat-i-Takinasp, Hib. Ind. ed. I'hillott. p. 2). Some writers say he was put to 
deatii by Tahmasp (tct. 12) in 933 All. ; if this were so, it is strange to find a servant 
described as his in 935 All. (.An account of the battle is given in the Sharaf-nama. 
written in 1005 ah. by Sliaraf Khan who was reared in Tahm.isp\s house. The book 
has been edited by Veliaminof-Zernof and translated into French by Charmoy ; cf. 
Trs. vol. ii, part i, p. 555- — it. Re7'erii/:;c-.) 

3 This name, used by one who was with the Shiib’s troops, attracts attention ; it 
may show the composition of the Persian army ; it may differentiate between the 
troops and their ‘‘ Q'lzll-hash leader". 

* Several writers give Sarfi-qamsh (Cljarmoy. reseau jiiiiiic) as the name of the 
village where the battle was fought; Sharaf Khan gives 'LbnanilMd and mentions 
that after the light Tahmasp spent some time in the meadow of Saru-qamsh. 

. s The number of Tahmasp's guns Itcinga matter of interest, reference should be 
• made to Babur’s accounts of his own traUlcs in which he arrayed in Kumi (Ottoman) 
fashion ; it will then be seen that the number of carts docs nut imply the number of 
guns (Index s.n. araba, cart). 

* This cannot but represent Tal'n'asp who was on the battle-field (reehis own story 
in/ra). He was 14 years old; ^rhaps he was called Shah-zada, and not Shah, on 
account of his youth, or because Under guardianship (?). Readers of the Persian 
histories of his reign may know the reason. Babur hitherto has always called the Itoy 
Shfih-zada ; after the victory at Jam, he styles him Shah. Juha SI. ( Tai/6) who was 
with him on the field, was Governor of Ispahan. 
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overcame many, making all scurry off. He then wheeled to the 
(Qizll-bash) rear and took loot in camel and baggage. At length 
those behind the carts loosed the chains and came out. Here 
also the fight wa.s hard. Thrice they flung the Auzbeg back ; 
by God’s grace they beat him. Nine sultans, with Kuchum 
Khan, ‘Ubaid Khiin and Abu-sa‘id SI. at their head, were 
captured ; one, Abu-sa’id SI. is said to be alive ; the rest have 
gone to death.' ‘Ubaid Khan’s body was found, but not his 
head. Of Auzbegs 50,000. and of Turkmans 20,000 were slain.® 

[^Here maiter seems to have been lost^ ^ 

{gg. Plan of campaign^ 

{Dec. jOth) On this same day (Thursday Rabi‘ II. iStli) came 
Glmgu’d-din the armourer who had gone to Juna-pur (Junpur) 
with tryst of 16 days ,3 but, as SI. Junaid and the rest had led 

' If llii.s Persian account of llte battle be in its right place in Uabur’.s diary, it is 
singular that the narrator should be so iU-infcirmed at a date allowing facts to be 
known ; tlie three sultans lie names .as killed escaped to die, Kiichiiin in 937 AII. — 
1530AD., Abu-sn‘id in 940 All.— l 5 J 3 .ai)., ‘Ubaid in 946 All. — 1 SjyAD. (Lane- 
I’oole’s M iihamiiuulaii DynastUh- It would be natural for Uabur to coniinent on the 
mistake, since enwys from two of the sultans reported killed, were in Agra. There 
had been time for the facts to be known : the liattle was fouglit on .Sep. 26th ; the ' 
news of it was in .Agra on Kov. 23rd ; envoys from both adversaries were at Babur’s 
entertainment on Dec. igth. From this absence of comment and for the reasons 
indicated in note 3 it apiiears that matter has Irecn lost from the text. 

■ Tahmasp's .account of the battle is as folIow,s (T.-i-T. p. 11); — “ I in.arcbed against 
,tlie .Aiizbegs. The battle look place outside J.am. At the first oirset, Auzbeg 
prevailed over yizil-basli. Ya’qfib SI. fletl and SI. Walama Taklfi and other ollicers 
of the right wing were defeated and pul to flight. Putting my trust in Hod, I prayed 
and advanced .some aces. . . . One of my hody-guard getting up with ‘Ubaid .struck 
him with a sword, passed on. an'l occupied himself with another. f.)filij liahadur and 
other Auzbegs carried off the wounded ’Ubani ; Kuchkunji (Kiichfun) Khan and 
jani Khan Heg, when lliey became aware of this stale of afliiirs, fled to Merv. Men 
who had (led from our army rejoined us dial ilay. That night f spent on the barren 
plain [sahr,i). I did nut know whui had happened to ‘Ubaid. I tliouglit perhaps 
lliey were devising some stratagem against me,’’ The ‘A.-‘.\. says that ‘Ubaid’s 
assailant, on .seeing his low stature and cuiiieinplible appearance, left him for a more 
worthy foe. 

3 Mot only does some coiiiiiieiit from itjbur .seem needed on an account of deaths he 
knew had not occurred, but loss of matter may be traced by working backward from 
his next explicit date \I'riday \^lh\ to do which .shows fairly well that the “same 
day” will he not Tuesday the 161I1 but Thursday the l8th. Ghiasu’d-din’s reception 
was on the day preceding Friday igtli, so that jiart of Thursday's record (as shewn 
by "on this same day ”J, the whole of Wednesday’s, and (to suit an expected comment 
by R.abiir on the discrepant story of the Auzbeg deaths) part of Tue.sday’s are missing. 
The gap may well have contained mention of Hasan ChalabVs coming (f. 337), or 
explain why he had not been at the feast with his younger brother. 

* qitn-hi. perhaps body-guard, life-guardsman. 

5 As on f. y^ob [i/.v. p. 628 n. I) arJ« alii gunluk bftijar (or, m:ljar) btla. 
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out their army for Kharid,* he (Ghla.su’d-din) was not able to be 
back at the time fixed.® SI. Junaid said, by word-of-mouth, 
“ Thank God ! through His grace, no work worth the Padshah’s 
attention has shewn itself in these parts ; if the honoured Mirza 
(‘Askari) come, and if the sultans, khans and amirs here-abouts 
be ordered to move in his steps, there is hope that everything in 
these parts will be arranged with ease.” Though such was SI. 
J unaid’s answer, yet, as people were saying that Mulla Muhammad 
Mazhab, who had been sent as envoy to Bengal after the Holy- 
battle with Sanga the Pagan,^ would arrive today or tomorrow, 
his news also was awaited. 

{fiec. 31st) On Friday the 19th of the month I had eaten 
majuH and was sitting with a special few in the private house, 
when Mulla Mazhab who had arrived late, that is to say, in the 
night of Saturday, came and waited on me. By asking one 
particular after another, we got to know that the attitude of the 
Bengali s was understood to be loyal and single-minded. 

{Jan, 2nd) On Sunday {RabP II. 2ist), I summoned the Turk 
and Hind amirs to the private house, when counsel was taken 
and the following matters were brought forward: — As the 
Bengali (Nasrat Shah) has sent us an envoy ^ and is said to be 
loyal and single-minded, to go to Bengal itself would be 
improper ; if the move be not on Bengal, no other place on that 
side has treasure helpful for the army ' several places to the west 
are both rich and near, 

( Turki) Abounding wealth, a pagan people, a short road ; 

Far though the Faist lie, this is near, . 

At length the matter found settlement at this ; — As our westward 
road is short, it will be all one if we delay a few days, so that 
our minds may be at ease about the East. Again Ghiasu’d-din 
the armourer was made to gallop off, with tryst of 20 days,^ to 

' A sub-division of the Ballia district of the United Provinees, on the right bank of 
the Ghogrii. 

’ i.e. in i6d.iys ; he was 24 or 25 days aw!>y. 

2 The envoy had been long in returning ; Kanwa was fought in March, 1527; it is 
now the end of 1 528 ad. 

< Ralii* II. 20th — ^January i.st 1529AD. : Anglice, Friday, after 6p,ni. 

5 This “ Bengali” is territorial only ; Nasrat Shah was a Sayyid’.s .son (f. 271). 

® Ismail Mita (f. 357) who will have come with Mulla Mazhab. 

1 cf. f. 3504 and f. 3544 . Ghiasu'd-din may have been a body-guard. 

43 
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convey written orders to the eastern amirs for all the sultans, 
khans, and amirs who had assembled in ‘Askari’s presence, to 
move against those rebels.* The orders delivered, he was to 
return by the trysted day with what ever news there miglit be. 

{hh. Baluchi incursions.) 

In these days Muhammad! Kukuldash made dutiful repre.senta- 
tion that again Baluchis had come and overrun several places. 
Chln-timur SI. was appointed for the business ; he was to gather 
to his presence the amirs from beyond Sihrind and Sainana 
and with them, equipped for 6 month.s, to proceed against the 
Baluchis ; namely, such amirs as ‘Adil Sultan, SI. Muh. Diildai, 
Khusrau Kukuldash, Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jang, ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz 
the Master-of'the-horse, Sayyid ‘Ali, Wall Qizil, Qaracha, Halahil, 
‘Ashiq the House-steward, Shaikh ‘Ali, Kitta {Beg Kuhbur), Gujur 
Khan, Ha.san ‘Ali Siwadl. These were to present themselves at 
the Sultan’s call and muster and not to transgress his word by road 
or in halt.® The messenger 3 appointed to carry these orders was 
‘Abdu’l-ghaffar ; he svas to deliver them first to Chin-timur SI., 
then to go on and shew them to the afore-named begs who were 
to present themselves with their troops at whatever place the ' 
Sultan gave rendezvous {btiljdr) ‘Abdu l-ghafiar himself was 
to remain with tlic army and was to make dutiful representation 
of slackness or carelessness if shewn by any person soever ; this 
done, we should remove the offender from the circle of the 
approved {miavajjah-jirgdsi) and from his country or pargana. 
These orders having been entrusted to ‘Abdu’l-ghaffar, words- 
of-mouth were made known to him and he was given leave to go. 

{The last explicit date is a week back.) 


' Liidi Afghans ami their friends, including Bihan and Bayazid. 

’ yulliiq /uratH-i Memoiri, p.398, “should act in every re.spcct in perfect conformity 
la his commands" ; Mimoires ii, 379* "fkaam suivant nn ran^d sa diynili." 

3 t<r.ii5chl. ISahur's uses of this word supjx>rt Erskinc in saying that “ the tawarhl 
is anoflicer who correspmds very nearly to the Turkish r^(7u'«r/<, or special mfs.-engcr ’ 
(iicnker. p. 3.(6, col. iii) “ hut he was also often employed to act as .a commissary for 
providing men and stores, as a comiiii.s,sioner in superintending important affairs, as 
an aide-de-camp in carrying ordens, eU.” 

* Here the l lai. MS. has the full-vowcllcd form, hutjar. Judging from what that 
Codex writes, inljiir may be used -for a rendezvous of troops, m:tjar or- b'.ljar for any 
other kind of tryst (f. 350, p. 62S n. I; Index also for a shelter. 
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(«. News of the loss of Bihar reaches Dhulpur.) 

{fan. gtli) On the eve of Sunday the 2Sth of the month 
{RabP II.) we cro.ssed the Jun (Jumna) at the 6th gnri of the 
3rd watch (2. 1 5 a.m.) and started for the Lotu.s-garden of DulpOr, 
The 3rd watch was near “ (Sunday mid-day) when we reached it. 
Places were assigned on tlie border of tlie garden, where beg.s 
and the household might build or make camping-grounds for 
themselves. 

(fan. ijt/i) On Thursday the 3rd of the first Jumada, a place 
was fixed in the s.e. of the garden for a Hot-bath ; the ground 
was to be levelled ; I ordered a plinth (?) (kursi) erected on the 
levelled ground, and a Bath to be arranged, in one room of which 
was to be a reservoir 10 X 10. 

On this same day Khalifa sent from Agra dutiful letters of 
QazI Jia and Bir-sing Deo, saying it had been heard said that 
Iskandar’s son Mahmud (Ludt) had taken Bihar (town). This 
news decided for getting the army to horse. 

(Jan. i^t/i) On Friday (f uvtdda /, ^th), wc rode out from the 
Lotus-garden at the 6 ih. garl (8.15 a.m.) ; at the Evening Prayer 
we reached Agra. We met Muhammad-i-zaman Mlrza.on the 
road who would have gone to Dulpur, Chin-timur also who must 
have been coming into Agra.® 

(fan. iSth) On Saturday (slh) the counselling begs having 
been summoned, it was settled to ride eastwards on Thursday 
the lOth of the month (fan. 21st). 

(jj. News of Badakhskdn.) 

On this same Saturday letters came from Kabul with news 
that Humayun, having mustered the army on that side (Tra- 
montana), and joined SI. Wais to himself, had set out with 
40,000 men for Samarkand ;3 on this SI. Wais’ younger brother 

> ySmSshSb altC, which I translate in accordance with other uses of the verb, as 
meaiiing approach, but ts taken by some other workers to mean “ near its end ”, 

> Though it is not explicitly said, Chln-timur may have been met with on the road ; 
as the “ also” [iam] suggests. 

3 To the above news the Akhar-nSma adds the important item reported by Humayun, 
that there was talk of peace. Babur replied that, if the time for negotiation were not 
past, Humajrun was to make peace until such time as the affairs of Hindustan were 
cleared off. This is followed in the A.N. by a seeming quotation from Babur’s letter, 
saying in effect that he was about to leave Hindustan, and that his followers in Kabul 
and Tramontana must prepare for the expedition against Samarkand which would be 
made on his own arrival. None of the above matter is now with the Biihur-nSma ; 
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Shah-qull goes and enters Hisar, Tarsun Muhammad leaves 
Tirmiz, takes Qabadlan and aisks for help ; Humayun sends 
Tulik Kukuldash and Mir Khwurd * with many of his men and 
what Mughuls there were, then follows himself.® 

{^Here 4 days record is wanting^ 

{kk. Babur starts for the East^ 

{Jan. 20th) On Thursday the loth of the first Jumada, I set 
out for the East after the 3rd gari {cir. 7.10 a.m.), crossed Jun 
by boat a little above Jallsir, and went to the Gold-scattering- 
garden .3 It was ordered that the standard {tugh), drum, stable 
and all the army-folk should remain on the other side of the 
water, opposite to the garden, and that persons coming for an 
interview + should cross by boat. 

(//. Arrivals?) 

(Jan. 22nd) On Saturday (12th) Isma'il Mita, the Bengal 
envoy brought the Bengali’s offering (Nasrat Shah’s), and waited 
on me in Hindustan fashion, advancing to within an arrow’s 
flight, making his reverence, -and retiring. They then put on him 
the due dress of honour (kht'lat) which people call • • * • s, and 

either it was there once, was used by Ahu’l-faal and lost before the Persian trss. were 
made ; or Abu’l-fazl used Babur’s original, or copied, letter itself. That desire for 
peace prevailed is shewn by several matters : — Tahmasp, the victor, asked and obtained 
the hand of an Auzbeg in marriage ; Auzbeg envoys came to Agra, and with them T urk 
Khwajas having a mission likely to have been towards peace (f. 337^) ; Babur’s wish 
for peace is shewn above and on f. 359 in a summarized letter to Humayun. (Cf. Abu’l- 
gh^i’s Shajarat-i-Turk iHistoire da Mongols, D^smaisons’ trs. p. Zl6] ; Akbar-nama, 
H.B.’s trs. i, 270.) 

A here-useful slip of reference is made by the translator of the Akbar-nama (l.c. n. 3 ) 
to the Fragment {Mimoira ii, 456) instead of to the Babur-nama translation (Mtmoiros 
ii, 381). The utility of the slip lies in itsaccompanying comment that deC.’s translation 
is in closer iigreement with the Akbar-nama than with Babur’s words. Thus the 
Akbar-nStna passage is brought into comparison with what it is now safe to regard as 
its off-shoot, through TurkI and French, in the Fragment. When the above comment 
on their resemblance was made, we were less assured than now as to the genesis of 
the Fragment (Index s.n. Fragment!. 

' Hind-al’s guardian (G. B.’s HumSyun-nama trs. p. 106, n. l). 

’ Nothing more about Humayun’s expedition is found in the B.N. ; he left 
. &dakhshan a few months later and arrived in Agra, after his mother (f. 3803), at a date 
in August of which the record is wanting. 

under 6m. from Agra. Gul-badan (f. 16) records a visit to the garden, during 
which her father said he was weary of sovereign^. Cf. f.33ii,p.S89 n. 2. 

* kiirmsh kilkin kishilir. 

5 MSS. vary or are indecisive as to the omitted word. I am unable to fill the ^p. 
Erskine has “Sir Mawineh (or hair-twistf” (p. 399 ), De Courteille, Sir-momneh 
(ii, 382). Miiina means ermine, sable and other fine fur (Shamstt l-liighal, p 274,. 
coLl). 
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brought him before me. He knelt thrice in our fashion, advanced, 
handed Nasrat Shah’s letter, set before me the offering he had 
brought, and retired. 

{Jan. 2.f.th) On Monday the honoured Khwaja ‘Abdu'l 

-haqq having arrived, I crossed the water by boat, went to his 
tents and waited on him.’ 

{fan. 2£t/i) On Tuesday (/J/A) Hasan Chalabi arrived and 
waited on me.® 


{mm. Incidents of the eastward march?) 

On account of our aims {chdpdnq) for the army , 3 some days 
were spent in the Char-bagh. 

{Jan. 27th') On Thursday the 17th of the month, that ground 
was left after the 3rd p-ari {7.iOa.in.), I going by boat. It was 
dismounted J kurohs (14 m.) from Agra, at the village of Anwar.** 

{Jan. 30th) On Sunday {Jumdda 1 . 20th), the Auzbeg envoys 
were given their leave. To Kuchum Khan’s envoy Amin Mirza 
were presented a dagger with belt, cloth of gold,® and 70,000 
tankas.^ Abu-sa'id’s servant Mulla Taghal and the servants of 3 
Mihr*ban Khanim and her son Ptilad SI. were made to put on 
dresses of honour with gold-embroidered jackets, and were 
presented also with money in accordance with their station. 

{Jan. 31st?) Next morning^ {Monday 2istl) leave was given to 
Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-haqq for stay in Agra and to Khwaja Yahya’s 


* His brother Hazrat Makhduml Nura (Khwaja Khawand Mahmud) is much 
celebrated by Haidar Mirza, and Babur describes his own visit in the words he uses of 
the visit of an inferior to himself. Cf. TSrikh-i-rashi(S trs. pp. 395 , 478-; AtAar- 
nama trs., i, 356, 360. 

’ No record survives of the arrival of this envoy or of why he was later in coming 
than his brother who was at Babur’s entertainment. Cf. f. 

3 Presumably this refers to the appliances mentioned on f. 3SOi. 

*{.332,0.3. 

i iorbapt m:l:k. Amongst gold stuffs imported into Hindustan, Abu’l-fazl mentions 
tRi 4 t 4 which may be ESburs cloth. It came from Turkistan (A.-i.A Blochmann, 
1x92 and n.). 

* A tang is a small silver coin of the value of about a penny (Erskine). 

t tSngldsi, lit, at its dawning. It is not always clear whether tSnglasi means, 
Anglied, next dalvn or day, which here would be Monday, or whether it stands for 
the dawn (daylight) ofthe Muhammadan day which bad begun at 6p.tn. on the previous 
evening, here Sunday^ When Babur records, e.g. a late audience, iSnglatt, following, 
will stand for the daylight of the day of audience. The point is of some importance 
as bearing on discrep^cies of days, as these are stated in MSS. , with European 
calendars ; it is conspicuously so in Babur’s diary sections. 
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grandson Khwaja Kalan for Samarkand, who had come by way 
of a mission from Auzbeg khans and sultans/ 

In congratulation on the birth of Humayun’s son and Kamran’s 
marriage, Mulla Tabriz! and Mirza Beg Taghai® were sent with 
gifts {sdchdq) to each Mirza of 10,000 s/idhrukhis, a coat I had 
worn, and a belt with clasps. Through Mulla BihishtI were 
.sent to Hind-al an inlaid dagger with belt, an inlaid ink-standi 
a stool worked in mother-o’pearl, a tunic and a girdle,^ together 
with the alphabet of the Babur! script and fragments {qita'ldr) 
written in that script. To Humayun were sent the translation 
[tarjtimd) and verses made in Hindustan.^ To Hind-al and 
Khwaja Kalan also the translation and verses were sent. They 
were sent too to Kamran, through Mirza Beg Taghai, together 
with head-lines isar-khat) in the Babur! script/ 

{^Feb. 1st) On Tuesday, after writing letters to be taken by 
those going to Kabul, the buildings in hand at Agra and Dulpur 
were recalled to mind, and entrusted to the charge of Mulla 
Qasim,Ustad ShahMuhammad the stone-cutter, Mirr.k, MirGhias, 
Mir Sang-tarash (stone-cutter) and Shah Baba the spadesman. 
Their leave was then given them. 

(Feb. 2ndt) The first watch ( 6 a.m.) was near® when we rode 
out from Anwar ( Wednesday, Jumada /. 2 3rd) ; in the end,? we 
dismounted, at the Mid-day Prayer, in the village of Abapur, one 
kuroh (2 m.) from Chandawar.® 

(Feb. 3rd) On the eve of Thursday (2q.tK)'^ ‘Abdu’l-maluk 
the armourer'° was joined with Hasan Chalabi and sent as envoy 


* risilat tariqi hlla ; their special mission may have been to work for peace (f. 359 ^, 
n. l). 

“ He may well be Kamran’s father-in-law SI. ‘All Mirza Taghai Begchik. 

5 nSmcha u lakband. The tak-band is a silk or woollen girdle fastening with, 
a “hook and eye ” (Steipgass), perhaps with a buckle. 

* This description is that of the contents of the'.“ Ramptir Diivan " ; the tarjuma 
being the WHlidiyyah.risSla (f. 361 and n.). What is said here shows that four copies 
went to Kabul or further north. Cf. Appendix Q. 

s Sar-kbai may mean “copies ” set for Kamran to imitate. 

* btr paAr yawusAiib aldi ; I.O. 215 f. 221, qarib yak pis roe bud. 

t ikkar, a word which may reveal a bad start and uncertainty as to when and where 
to halt. 

_ ® Thi.s, and not Chandwar(r. 3314), appears the correct form. Neither this place nor 
Abapur is mentioned in the G. of I. ’s Index or shewn in the I. S. Mapof ipoolcf. f. 33 *^ 
n. 3). Chandawar lies s.w. of Firuzabad, and near a village called Sufipur. 

’ Anglic^, Wednesday after 6 p.ra. 

” or life-guardsman, t^y-guard. . ■ • 
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to the Shah ^ ; and Chapuq ® was joined with the Auzbeg envoys 
and sent to the Auzbeg khans and sultans. 

We moved from Abapur while 4 of the night remained 
(4.30a.m.). After passing Chandawar at the top of the dawn, 
I got into a boat. I landed in front of Rapri and at the Bed-time 
Prayer got to the camp which was at Fathpur .3 

(Fed. ^th and 5th) Having stayed one day (Friday) at Fathpur, 
we got to horse on Saturday (26th) after making ablution (wazie) 
at dawn. We went through the Morning Prayer in assembly near 
Rapri, Maulana Muhammad of Farab beingtheleader (maw). At 
sun-rise I got into a boat below the great crook"* of Rapri. 

Today I put together a line- marker (mistar) of eleven lines S 
in order to write the mi.xed hands of the translation.® Today 

• This. higher title for Tahmasp, which first appears here in the B.N., may be an 
early slip in the Turk! text, since it occurs in many MSS. and also because “ Shah 
-zada ” reappears on f. 359. 

“ Slash-face, halafri ; perhaps Ibrahim Begchik (Index s.n. ), but it is long since he 
was mentioned by Babur, at least by name. He may however have come, at this time 
of reunion in Agra, with Mirza Beg Taghal (his uncle or brother ?), father-in-law of 
Kamran. - 

3 The army will have kept to the main road connecting the larger towns mentioned 
and avoiding the ravine district of the Jumna. What the boat-journey will have been 
between high banks and round remarkable bends can be learned from the G. of I. and 
Neave’s District Gasetteer of Mainjsun. Rapri is on the road from Firuzabad to the 
ferry for Bateswar, where a large fair is held annually. (It is misplaced further east 
in the I. S. Map of 1900.) There are two Fathpurs, n.e. of Rapri. 

aulugh tughaining tubl. H ere it suits to take the Turkl word tughal to mean 
bend of a river, and as referring to the one shaped (on the map) like a soda-water 
bottle, its neck close to Rapri. Babur avoided it by taking boat below its mouth. — 
In neither Persian translation has tiighai been read to mean a bend of a river ; the 
first hiiS as payan rftla Rapri, perhaps referring to the important ford {.p&yan ) ; the 
second has as sir bulaniii kalan Rapri, perhaps referring to a height at the meeting of 
the bank of the ravine down which the road to the ford comes, with the high bank, 
of the river. Three examples of tughal or tuqai [a synonym given by Dictionaries], 
can be seen in Abu’l-ghazi’s Shairat-i-Turk, Fraehn’s imprint, pp. 106, 107, 119 
(Desmaisons’ trs. pp. 204, 205, 230). In each instance Desmaisons renders it by 
coude, elbow, but one of the examples may need reconsideration, since the word has 
the further meanings of wood, dense forest by the side of a river (Vambeiy), prairie 
(Zenker), and reedy plain (Shaw). 

s Blochmann describes the apparatus for marking lines to guide writing (A -i-A. 
trs. p.52 n.5) : — On a card of' the size of the page to be written on, two vertical lines 
are drawn within an inch of the edges ; along these lines small holes are pierced at 
regular intervals, and through these a string is laced backwards and forwards, care 
being taken that the horizontal strings are parallel. Over the lines of string the pages 
are placed and pressed down ; the strings then mark the paper sufficiently to guide the 
writing. 

* iarklb (nlng) khatl blla tarjuma bltlr auchiin. The Rampur Dlsoan may supply 
the explanation of the uncertain words tarklb khatl. The “translation” (tarjuma), 
mentioned in the passage quoted above, is the Walidiyyah-risala, the first item of the 
Dirvan, in which it is entered on crowded pages, specially insufficient for the larger 
hand of the chapter-headings. The number of lines per page is 13 ; Babur now . 
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the words of the honoured man-of-God admonished my 
heart.* 

{Feb. 6th) Opposite Jak!n,“ one of the RaprI parganas, we 
had the boats drawn to the bank and just spent the night in 
them. We had them moved on from that place before the dawn 
{Sunday sjtli), after having gone through the Morning Prayer. 
When I was again on board, Pay-master SI. Muhammad came, 
bringing a servant of KhWaja Kalan, Shamsu’d-din Muhammad, 
from whose letters and information particulars about the affairs of 
Kabul became known.3 Mahdi Khwaja also came when I was in 
the boat.+ At the Mid-day Prayer I landed in a garden opposite 
Etawa, there bathed {ghusP) in the Jun, and fulfilled the duty of 
prayer. Moving nearer towards Etawa, we sat down in that 
same garden under trees on a height over-looking the river, and 
there set the braves to amuse us.5 Food ordered by Mahdi 
Khwaja, was set before us. At the Evening Prayer we crossed 
the river ; at the bed-time one we reached camp. 

• There was a two or three days’ delay on that ground both to 
collect the army, and to write letters in answer to those brought 
by Shamsu’d-din Muhammad. 

{nn. Letters various) 

{Feb. gth) On Wednesday the last dzyijoth) of the 1st Jumada, 
we marched from Etawa, and after doing ikuroks (i6m.), dis- 
mounted at ^furi-and-Adusa.® 

fashions a line-marker for 1 1 . He has already despatched 4 copies of the translation 
(f. 3 S 7 ^) i he will have judged them unsatisfactory ; hence to give space for the 
mixture of hands {tariab khatl), i.e. the smaller hand of the poem and the larger of 
the headings, he makes an 1 1 line marker. 

' Perhaps Ahraii’s in the Walidiyyah-rizSia. perhaps those of Muhammad. A 
quatrain in the Rittpur Divian connects with this admonishment [Plate xiva, 2nd 
quatrain]. 

’ Jakhan (C. of Mainpuri). The G. of Etawa (Drake- Brockman) p. 213, gives this 
as some lorn. n. w. of Etawa and as lying amongst the ravines of the Jum'’" 

* f- 359 * allows some of the particulars to he known. 

* hlah^may have come to invite Babur to the luncheon he served shortly after- 

ThC'Hai. MS. gives him the honorific plural; either a second caller was 
with him or an early scribe has made a slip, since Babur never so-honours .MahdL This 
smwl point touches the larger one of how Babur regarded him, and this in connection 
stoty Niaamu’d-din Ahmad telU in his Tabaqat-i-akbari about 
Khalifas msh to supplant Humayun by Mahdi Khwaja (Index s.nn.). 

* shokhluqgha lildug, perhaps set them to make fun. Cf. f. 366, ylgHlar hir 
^ra siu^luq qiliElar. .Muh. .fhirasl (p. yzifoot) makes the startling addition of dor 

i.e. he says that the royal party flung the braves into the river. 

... f he Oiize««»- ElSatia (Drake-Brockman) p. 186, s.n. Baburpur, writes of two 
^ sites [wnich from their position are Muri-and-.\dusa], as known by the name 
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Several remaining letters for Kabul were written on this same 
ground. One to Humayun was to this purport ; — If the work 
have not yet been done satisfactorily, stop the raiders and thieves 
thyself ; do not let them embroil the peace now descending 
amongst the peoples.' Again, there was this : — I have made 
Kabul a crown-domain, let no son of mine covet it. Again : — that 
I had summoned Hind-al. 

Kamran, for his part, was written to about taking the best of 
care in intercourse with the Shah-zada,® about my bestowal on 
himself of Multan, making Kabul a crown-domain, and the coming 
of my family and train.3 

As my letter to Khwaja Kaian makes several particulars 
known, it is copied in here without alteration : — ^ 

[Copy of a Letter to Khwaja Kalan.] 

" After saying ‘ Salutation to Khwaja Kalan ’, the first matter 
is that Shamsu’d-din Muhammad has reached Etawa, and that 
the particulars about Kabul are known.” 

“ Boundless and infinite is my desire to go to those parts.® 
Matters are coming to some sort of settlement in Hindustan ; 
there is hope, through the Most High, that the work here will soon 
be arranged. This work brought to order, God willing ! my start 
will be made at once.” 

“ How should a person forget the pleasant things of those 
countries, especially one who has repented and vowed to sin no 
^‘more? How should he banish from his mind the permitted 
flavours of melons and grapes? Taking this opportunity,® 

Sara! Baburpur from having been Babur’s halting-place. They are 2410. to the s.er of 
Etawa, on the old road for Kalpl. Near the name Baburpur in the Gazetteer Map 
there is Muhuri (Muri ?) ; there is little or no doubt that Sarm Baburpur represents the 
camping-ground Murl-and-.Adusa. 

’ This connects with Kuin-qara’s complaints of the frontier-begs (f. 361), and with 
the talk of peace (f. 3S6i). 

° This injunction may connect with the desired peace ; it will have been prompted 
by at least a doubt in Babur’s mind as to Kamran’s behaviour perhaps e.^. in manifested 
dislike for a Shia‘. Concerning the style Shah-zada see f. 35S, p. 643, n. i. 

3 Kamran’s mother Gul-rukh Begchik will have been of the party who will have 
tried in Kabul to forward her son’s interests. 

< f. 348, p. 624, n. 2. 

3 Kabul and Tramontana. 

“ Presumably that of Shamsu’d-dIn Muhammad’s mission. One of Babur’s couplets 
expresses longing for the fruits, and also for the "running waters”, of lands other 
than HindGslan, with conceits recalling those of his English contemporaries in verse, 
as indeed do several others of his short poems {Bantpur Diwatt Plate xvii A. j. 
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a melon was brought to me; to cut andeatitaffectedme strangely; 

I was all tears ! ” 

“ The unsettled state ^ of Kabul had already been written of 
to me. After thinking matters over, my choice fell on this : — 
How should a country hold together and be strong {niarhut 
u inazbufX if it have seven or eight Governors ? Under this 
aspect of the affair, I have summoned my elder sister (Khan- 
zada) and my wives to Hindustan, have made Kabul and its 
neighbouring countries a crown-domain, and have written in 
this sense to both Humayun and Kamran. Let a capable person 
take those letters to the Mirzas. As you may know already, I had 
written earlier to them with the same purport. About the safe- 
guarding and prosperity of the country, there will now be no 
excuse, and not a word to say. Henceforth, if the town-wall® 
be not solid or subjects not thriving, if provisions be not in store 
or the Treasury not full, it will all be laid on the back of the 
inefficiency of the Pillar-of-the State.” 3 

“ The things that must be done are specified below ; for some 
of them orders have gone already,' one of these being, ‘ Let 
treasure accumulate.’ The things which must be done are these : — 
First, the repair of the fort ; again : — the provision of stores ; 
again; — the daily allowance and lodging‘s of envoys going back- 
wards and forwards 3 ; again : — let money, taken legally from 
revenue,® be spent for building the Congregational Mosque; 
again : — the repairs of the Karwan-sara (Caravan-sarai) and the 
Hot-baths ; again ; — the completion of the unfinished building 
made of bumt-brick which Ustad Hasan ‘All was constructing in 
the citadel. Let this work be ordered after taking counsel with 
Ustad SI. Muhammad ; if a design e.xist, drawn earlier by Ustad 


' Ilai. MS. na marbulUghi ; SQ too the and I’eis. tis. but the 1st wiites wairdm 
u iaribi which suits the matter of defence. 

’ qurgh&n, walled-town ; from the ma^ut following, the defences are meant. 

3 viz. Governor Khwaja Kalan, on whose "want of dominance his sovereign makes 
g(^-natured reflection. 

* ‘alufauqunil ; cf.364^. 

5 Following aiUhi (envoys) there is in the Hai. MS. and in I.O. ai7 a doubtful 
word, bumla,x»mla ; I.O. 215 (which contains a Persian trs. of the letter) is obscure, 
Ilminsky changes the wording slightly ; Erskine has a free translation. Perhaps it is 
yaumi, daily, misplaced (res above). 

‘ Perhaps, endow the Mosque so as to leave no right of property in its revenues to 
. their donor, here liabur. Cf. Hughes’ Diet, of /slant s-na. starf^, tsusjid and wagf. 
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I^asan ‘All, let Ustad SI. Muhammad finish the building precisely 
according to it ; if not, let him do so, after making a gracious and 
harmonious design, and in such a way that its floor shall be level 
with that of the Audience-hall ; again : — the Khwurd-Kabul 
dam which is to hold up the But-khak-water at its e.\it from the 
Khwurd-Kabul narrows ; again ; — the repair of the Ghazni 
dam * ; again : — the Avenue-garden in which water is short and 
for which a one-mill streapi must be ' diverted ® ; again: — I had 
water brought from Tutum-dara to rising ground south-west of 
Khwaja Basta, there made a reservoir and planted young trees. 
The place got the name of Belvedere, 3 because it faces the ford 
and gives a first-rate view*; The best of young trees must be 
planted there, lawns arranged, and borders set with sweet-herbs 
and with flowers of beautiful colour and scent ; again : — Sayyid 
Qasim has been named to reinforce thee; again : — do not neglect 
the condition of matchlockmen and of Ustad Muhammad Amin 
the armourer”*; again : — directly this letter arrives, thou must get 
my elder sister (Khan-zada Begim) and my wives right out of 
Kabul, and escort them to Nll-ab. However averse they may still 
be, they most certainly must start within a week of the arrival of 1 
this letter. For why ? Both because the armies which have gone 
from Hindustan to escort them are suffering hardship in a cramped • 
place (jar yirda), and also because they 5 are ruining the country.” 

" Again : — I made it clear in a letter written to ‘Abdu’l-lah 
(Rasas'), that there had been very great confusion in my mind 
(diighdugha'), to counterbalance being in the oasis (wadi) of 
penitence. This quatrain was somewhat dissuading ^ 


' f; 139. Khwaja Kalan himself had taken irom Hindustan the money for repairing 
this dam. 

’ sSpgun Slip ; the and Pers. trs. as if from sStqim Slip, kharida, purchasing. 

3 nasar-^nh, perhaps, theatre, as showing the play enacted at the ford. Cf. ff. 137, 
236, 24&}. Tutun-dara will be Masson’s Tutam-dara. Erskine locates Tutun-dara 
-some (l6m.) n. w. of Hupian (Upiin). Masson shews that it was a charming 
place {Jcuniqfs in Biluchistan, Afghanistan and the Panj-Sb, vol. iii, cap. vi and vii). 

i jihachi. Babur’s injunction seems to refer to the maintaining of the corpsand the 
manu&cture of armour rather than to care for the individual men involved, 
s Either the armies in Nil-Jb, or the women in the Kabul-country (f. 3751 - 
‘ Perhaps what Babur means is, that both what he had said to 'AMu’l-lah and 
what the quatrain expresses, are dissuasive from repentance. Erskine writes (intms. 
p. 403) but without textual warrant, “ I had resolution enough to persevere ” ; de 
Courteille (A/e/as. ii, 390), “ fi/W un quatrain qhi exprime au juste Us difficaltls de 
mq position.” 
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Throngh renouncement of wine bewildered am I ; 

How to work know I not, so distracted am I ; 

While others repent and make vow to abstain, 

1 have vowcdto abstain, and repentant am I. 

A witticism of Banal’s came back to my mind : — One day when 
he had been joking in ‘Ali-sher Beg’s presence, who must hav^ 
been wearing a jacket with buttons,' ‘All-sher Beg said, ‘ Thou 
makest charming jokes ; but for the buttons, I would give thee 
the jacket; they are the hindrance Said Banai, ‘What 

hindrance are buttons ? 1 1 is button-holes {madagt) that hinder.’ ® 
Let responsibility for this story lie on the teller! hold me excused 
for it ; for God’s sake do not be offended by it.3 Again ; — that 
quatrain was made before last year, and in truth the longing and 
craving for a wine- party has been infinite and endless for two 
years past, so much so that sometimes the craving for wine 
brought me to the verge of tears. Thank God ! this year that 
trouble has passed from my mind, perhaps by v rtue of the 
blessing and sustainment of versifying the translation.-* Do thou 
also renounce wine ! If had with equal associates and boon- 
companions, wine and company are pleasant things ; but with 
whom canst thou now a.s.sociate ? with whom drink wine ? If thy 
boon-companions are Sher-i-ahmad and Haidar-qull, it .should 
not be hard for thee to forswear wine. So much said, I salute 
thee and long to see thee.” s 

The above letter was written on Thursday the 1st of the latter 
Jumada {Fed. loth). It affected me greatly to write concerning 

' The surface retort seems connected with the jacket, perhaps with a request for 
the gifs of it. 

’ Clearly what recalled this joke of Banal’s long-silent, caustic tongue was that 
its point lay ostensibly in a bafnc-d wish — in ‘All-sher’s professed desire to be generous 
and a professed impediment, which linked in thought with Babur’s desire for wine, 
baffled by bis abjuration. So much Banal’s smart verbal retort shows, but beneath 
this is the double-entendre which cuts at the Beg as miserly and as physically impotent, 
a defect which gave point to another jeer at his expense, one chronicled by Sam Mlrza 
and translated in Hammer- Purgstall’s Geschicktevon schihten /iedekunste Persiens, art. 
CLV. (Cf. f. 179-80.) — The word mSdagi is used metaphorically for a button-hole ; 
like nd-mardi, it carries secondary meanings, miserliness, impotence, etc. (Cf. 
Wollaston’s English- Periian Dictionary s.n. button-hole, where only we have found 
midagi with this sense. ) 

3 -The 1st Pers. trs. expresses "all these jokes”, thus including with the double- 
meanings of mddagij the jests of the quatrain. 

♦ The 1st Pers. trs. tills out Babur’sallusive phra.se here with “olthe Walidiyyah". 
His wording allows the inference that what he versified was a prose Turk! translation 
of a probably Arabic original. 

s Erskine comments here on the non-translation into Persian of Babur’s letters. 
Many MSS., however, contain a translation (f. 348, p. 624, n. 2 and E.’s n. f. 377^)‘ 
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those matters, with their mingling of counsel. The letters were 
entrusted to Shamsu’d-din Muhammad on Friday night,* he was 
apprized of word-of-mouth messages and given leave to go. 

(oo. Coviplaints from Balkh^ 

{Feb. nth) On Friday //. wc did 8Xv/;v)//j (i6m.) 

and dismounted at Jumandna.* Today a servant of Kitin-qara 
SI. arrived whom the Sultan had sent to his retainer and envoy 
Kamalu’d-din Qidq^ with things written concerning the behaviour 
of the begs of the (Balkh) border, their intercourse with himself, 
and complaints of theft and raid. Leave to go was given to 
Qidq^ and order-S \Vere issued to the begs of the border to put an 
end to raiding and thieving, to behave well and to maintain 
intercourse with Balkh. The.se orders were entrusted to Kitin 
-qara Si’s servant and he was dismissed from this ground. 

A letter, accepting excuse for the belated arrival of Hasan 
Chalabip was sent to the Shah today by one Shah-quli wlio had 
come to me from Hasan Ckalabi and reported the details of the 
battle (of Jam).S Shah-quir was given his leave on this same 
day, the 2nd of the month. 


{pp. Incidents of the eastward march resumed.) 

{Feb. i2th) On Saturday ( ird) we did ^hnrohs (i6in.) and 
dismounted in the Kakura and Chachawall of Kiilpl. 

{Feb. ijth) On Sunday the 4th of the month, we did <jhurohs 
(i8m.) and dismounted in Dirapur^ a. par if ana of Kalpi. Here 
I shaved my head,® which I had not done for the past two 
months, and bathed in the Singar-water (Sengar). 


' Angfice, Thursd.iy after 6 p.m. 

“ VVliat would suit mea.suremcnt on maps and al.so Il.ibiir’s route is “ Jumoliecn ” 
which is marked where the Sara! Bahurpfir-Atsu-I’hapliand road turns south, cast of 
Phaphand (I.S. Map of 1900 , Sheet 68 ). 

3 var. Qabaq. Qatai, QantU, to each of which a meaning might he attached. Babur 
had written to Humaj'un about the frontier affair, as one touching the dc.sircd peace 

lt3S9)- . - , . 

This will refer to the late arrival m Agra of the envoy named, who was not with 
his younger brother at the feast of f. 351 ^ (f 357» P- h4*, u- *)• — As to Xahiiiasp's style. 
seef.3S4. f.3S8. 

s Shah-quU may be the ill-informed narrator of f. 3S4- 

‘ Both are marked on the souihw.ard road from J umoheen ( J uniandna ?) for Auraiya. 

r The old Kalpi pargana having been sub-divided, Dirapur is now in the district of 
Cawnpore (Kanhpur). 

‘ That this operation was not hair-cutting but head-shaving is shewn by the verbs 
T. qlrmaq and its Pers. trs’. tarAsh tardan. To shave the head frequently is common 
in Antral Asia. 
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{Feb. i/fth) On Monday (jth) we did h^kurohs (28m.), and 
dismounted in Chaparkada ' one of the parganas of Kalpl. 
yX^Feb. istfi) At the dawn of Tuesday { 6 tJi), a Hindustani servant 
of Qaracha’s arrived who had taken a command {farmdtt) from 
Mahim to Qaracha from which it was understood that she was 
on the road. She had summoned escort from people in Labor, 
Bhira and those parts in the fashion I formerly wrote orders 
{parwdnas) with my own hand. Her command had been written 
in Kabul on the 7th of the ist Jumada {Jan. iJtJi)? 

{Feb. i 6 tk) On Wednesday {jth) we did jkurohs (14m.), and 
dismounted in the Adampur pargana.^ Today I mounted before 
dawn, took the road alone, reached the J un (J umna), and went 
on along its bank. When I came opposite to Adampur, I had 
awnings set up on an island {drd!) near the camp and seated 
there, ate majfm. 

Today we set Sadiq to wrestle with Kalal who had come to 
Agra with a challenge.s In Agra he had asked respite for 
20 days on the plea of fatigue from his journey ; as now 40-50 
days had passed since the end of his respite, he was obliged to 
wrestle. Sadiq did very well, throwing him easily. Sadiq was 
given 10,000 tankas^ a saddled horse, a head-to-foot, and a jacket 
with buttons ; while Kalal, to save him from despair, was given 
3000 tankas, spite of his fall. 


* This will be Chaparghatta on the Diiapur-Bhognipur-Chaparghatta-Musanagar 
load, the affixes kada and .both meaning house, temple, etc. 

’ Mahim, and with her the child Gul-badan, came in advance of the main body of 
women. Babur seems to refer again to her assumption of royal style by calling her 
Wall, Governor (f. 369 and n.). It is unusual that no march or halt is recorded on 
this day._ 

3 or, Arampur. We have not succeeded in finding this place ; it seems to have 
been on the west bank of the Jumna, since twice Babur when on the east bank, writes 
of coming opposite to it (supra and f. 379 )- If no move was made on Tuesday, 
Jumada II. 6th (cf. last note), the distance entered as done on Wednesday would 
locate the halting-place somewhere near the Akbarpur of later name, which stands on 
a road and at a ferry. But if the army did a stage on Tuesday, of which Babur oinits 
mention, Wednesday’s march might well bring him opposite to Hamirpur and to the 
“ Rampur ’’-ferry. The verbal approximation of Arampur and “ Rampur ” arrests 
attention. — Local encroachment by the river, which is recorded in the District 
Gazetteers, may have something to_do with the dirappearance from these most useful 
books and from maps, of pargana Adampur (or, Arampur). 

♦ tushie. It suits best here, since solitude is the speciality the excursion, to 
read tushmak as meaning to take the road, Fr. cheminer. 

s da^wt blla\ Mems. p. 404, challenge; Alims, ii, 391, il avait fait des fafons, 
a truth probably, but one inferred only. . ■ 
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The carts and mortal were ordered landed from the boats, 
and we spent 3 or 4 da3's on this same ground while the road 
was made ready, the ground levelled and the landing effected. 

{Feb. 21 si) On Monday the 12th of the month {Jumada IT.), 
we did 1 2 (24 m.) and dismounted at Kfirarah.* Today 
I travelled by litter. 

{Feb. 22nd-2Sth) After marching 12 kurohs (24 m.) from 
Kurarah {iStli), we dismounted in Kurla “ a pargana of Karrah. 
From Kurla we marched & kurohs {l6m.) and dismounted {iptli) 
in Fathpur-Aswa .3 After ikurohs (i6m.) done from Fathpur, 
we dismounted {zsth) at Sara! Munda .4 . . . Today at the Bed- 
time Prayer {Friday i6th, after dark), SI. Jalalu’d-din {Sharqi) s 
came with his two young sons to wait on me. 

{Feb. 26th) Next day, Saturday the 17th of the month, we did 
2 >kurohs (i 6 m.), and dismounted at Dugdugl a Karrah pargana 
on the bank of the Gang.® 

{Feb. 2‘jth) Qn Sunday {iStJi) came to this ground Muhammad 
SI. M., Nl-khub (or, Bi-khub) SI. and Tardika (or, Taxdl yakka, 
champion). 

{Feb. 28th) On Monday {19th) ‘Askar! also waited on me. 
They all came from the other side of Gang (Ganges). ‘Askar! 
and his various forces were ordered to march along the other 
bank of the river keeping opposite the army on this side, and 
wherever our camp might be, to dismount just opposite it. 

{qq. News of the Afghans^) 

While we were in these parts news came again and again that 
SI. Mahmud {Liidi) had collected 10,000 Afghans ; that he had 

* This will be more to the south than Kura Khas, the headquarters of the large 
district; perhaps it is “Koora Khera” (? Kura-khiraj) which suits the route (I.S. 
Map, Sheet 88). 

° Perhaps Kunda Kanak, known also as “ Kuria, Koria, Kura and Kunra Kanak” 
{D.G. of Pathpur). 

3 'Haswa or Hanswa. . The conjoint name represents two villages some 6ni. apart, 
and is today that of their railway-station. 

* almost due east of Fathpur, on the old King’s Highway (BSdshSkt Sar-rSk). 

s His ancestors had ruled in Junphr from 1394 to 1476AD., his father 

Shah having been conquered by SI. Sikandar LSdt at the latter date. He was one 
of three rivals for supremacy in the East {Sharg), the others being Jklalu’d-dln AtS/tUlm 
and Mahmud ZiieR , — Afghans all three. Cf. Erskine’s History ^ India, Babur, i, 501. 

* This name appears on the I.S. Map, Sheet 88, but too far north to suit Babur’s 
distances, and also off the Sara! Munda-Kusar- Karrah road. The position of Naubasta 
suits better. 
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deUched Shaikh BSyazid and Bihan with a mass of men towards 
Sarwar [Gorakhpur] ; that he himself with Path Khan Sarwani 
was on his way along the river for Chunar ; that Sher Khan Siir 
whom I had favoured last year with the gift of several parganas 
and had left in charge of this neighbourhood,’ had joined these 
Afghans who thereupon had made him and a few other amirs 
cross the water ; that SI. Jalalu’d-din’s man in Benares had not 
been able to hold that place, had fled, and got away ; what he 
was understood to have said being, that he had left soldiers 
{sipahilar) in Benares- fort and gone along the river to fight 
SI. Mahmud.* 

(rr. Incidents of the march resumed^ 

{March rst) Marching from Dugdugi ( Tuesday, Jtimada II. 
sotk)the, army did 6kurohs Ci2m.) and dismounted at Kusar ,3 
3 or 4 kuroks from Karrah. I went by boat. We stayed here 3 or4 
days because of hospitality offered by S). Jalalu’d-din. 

\March /fth) On Friday {23rd), I dismounted at SI. Jalalu’d- 
din’s house inside Karrah-fort where, host-like, he’ served me 
a portion of cooked meat and other viands.^ After the meal, 
he and his sons were dressed in unlined coats {yaktai jamah) 
and short tunics {nlmcha).^ At his request his elder son was 
given the style SI. Mahmud.® On leaving Karrah, I rode about 
one kuroh (2 m.) and dismounted on the bank of Gang. 

Here letters were written and leave was given to Shahrak 
Beg who had come from Mahim to our first camp on Gang 
{i.e. Dugdugi). As Khwaja Yahya’s grandson Khwaja Kalan 

' Shcr Khan was associated with Dudu Bibi in the charge of her son’s affairs. 
Babur’s favours to him, his son Humayun’s future conqueror, will have been done during 
the Kastern campaign in 934AH., of which so much record is missing. Cf. Tarikh-i- 
sher-shShi, E. & D.’s History of India, iv, 301 et seq. for particulars of Sher Khan 
(Farid Khan Sfir Afghan). 

’ In writing “ SI. Mahmud ”, Babur is reporting bis informant’s style, he himself 
calling Mahmud “ Khan ” only (f. 363 and f. 363#). 

5 This will be the more northerly of two Kusars marked as in Karrah ; even so, it 
is a very long bkuroks (l2m.) from the Dugdugi of the I.S. Map (cf. n. supra). 

< Air para ash u ta'dm, words which suggest one of those complete meals served,, 
each item on its separate small dish, and all dishes fitting like mosaic into one tray. 
T. dsh is cooked meat (f. 2 n. t and f. 343*) ; Ai. ta'dm will be sweets, fruit, bread, 
perhaps rice also. 

5 "Va^yaktai, one-fold coat, contrasts with the tH-tSki, two-fold (A.-i-A. Bib. Ind. 
ed., p. 101, and Blochmann's trs. p. 88). 

‘ This acknowledgement of tight to the style Sultan recognized also supremacy of 
the Sharqi claim to rule over that of the NuMnl and Ludi competitors. 
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had been asking for the records I was writing/ I sent him by 
Shahrak a copy I had had made. 

{March StJi) On Saturday move was made at dawn {34.th\ 
I going by boat direct, and after 4kurohs done (8m.), halt was 
made at Koh.“ Our ground, being so near, was reached quite 
early. After awhile, we seated ourselves inside 3 a boat where 
we ate majun. We invited the honoured Khwaja ‘Abdu’sh- 
shahld who was said to be in Nur Beg’s quarters {awt), invited 
also Mulla Mahmud {Farabi}), bringing him from Mulla ‘All 
Khan’s. After staying for some time on that spot, we crossed 
the river, and on the other side, set wrestlers to wrestle. In 
opposition to the rule of gripping the strongest first, Dost-i-ylism 
-khair was told not to grapple with Champion Sadiq, but with 
others ; he did so very well with eight. 

(jj. News of the Afghan enemy.) 

At the Afternoon Prayer, SI. Muhammad the Pay-master came 
by boat from the other side of the river, bringing news that the 
army of SI. Iskandar’s son Mahmud Khan whom rebels style 

' pttncBn but turgSn waqSi\ This passage Teufel used to support his view that 
Babur’s title for his book was ff'ofifr*, and not Babiir-n&ma which, indeed, Teufel 
describes as the JCazaner Ausgabc adoptirte Titel. Babur-nama, however, is the 
title [or perhaps, merely scribe’s name] associated both with Kehr's text and with the 
Haidarabad Codex. — I have found no indication of the selection by Babur of any 
title ; he makes no mention of the matter and where he uses the word waqSi' or its 
congeners, it can be read as a common noun. In his colophon to the RampUr Diwan, 
it is a parallel of ash'ar, poems. Judging from what is found in the Mubin, it may 
be right to infer that, if he had lived to complete his book — now broken off s.a. 
914AH. (f. 2166 } — he would have been explicit as to its title, perhaps also as to his 
grounds for choosing it. Such grounds would have found fitting mention in a preface 
to the now abrupt opening of the Babur-nama (f. i^), and if the Malfuzat-i-timuri be 
Timur’s authentic autobiography, this book might have been named as an ancestral 
example influencing Babur to write his own. hiothing against the authenticity of the 
Malfuzat can be inferred from the circumstance that Babur does not name it, because 
the preface in which such mention would be in harmony with t.g. his Walidiyyak 
preface, was never written. It might accredit the Malfusat to collate passages having 
common topics, as they appear in the Babur-nama, Afalfuzat-i-timuri and Zafar- 
nama (cf. E. & D.’s H. of I. iv, 559 for a discussion by Dr. Sachau and Prof. Dowson 
on the Malf&aat}. (Cf. Z.D.M. xxxvii, p. 184, Teufel's art. Babur und Abu' l-fatl ; 
SmirnoVs Cat. of Manuscrits Tuns, p. 143; Index in locos.nn. Mubin axA Title.) 

" Koh-khiraj, Revenue-paying Koh (H. G. Nevill’s D.G. a/AUSkSbSd, p. 261). 

3 kima aichidi, which suggests a boat with a cabin, ubajri (Hobson-Jobson s.n. 
budgerow). 

4 He had stayed behind his kinsman Khwaja Kalan. Both, as. Babur has said, 
were descendants of Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Ahrari. Khwaja Kalan was a grandson of 
Ahrarl’s second son Yahya ; Khwaja 'Abdu’sh -shahid was the son of his fifth, Khwaja 
‘Abdu’l-lah (Khwajagan-khwaja). ‘Abdu’sh-shahid returned to India under Akbar, 
received a fief, maintained 2,000 poor persons, left after 20 years, and died in 
SamarkartdingSsAH. — iS74-Sad. (A.-i-A.,Blochmann’strs. and notes, pp.4-3, 539). 
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SI. Mahmud,^ had broken up. The same news was brought in 
by a spy who had gone out at the Mid-day Prayer from where 
we were ; and a dutiful letter, agreeing with what the spy had 
reported, came from Taj Khan Sdrang-kltanl between the After- 
noon and Evening Prayers. SI. Muhammad gave the following 
particulars : — that the rebels on reaching Chunar seemed to have 
laid siege to it and to have done a little fighting, but had risen 
in disorderly fashion when they heard of our approach ; that 
Afghans who had crossed the river for Benares, had turned back 
in like disorder; that two of their boats had sunk in crossing and 
a body of their men been drowned. 

{tt. Incidents of the eastward march resumed!) 

(March 6th) After marching at Sunday’s dawn (^sth) and 
doing 6 kurohs ( 1 2 m.), Sir-auliya,® a pargana of Piag * 3 was 
reached. I went direct by boat. 

Alsan-timur SI. and Tukhta-bugha SI. had dismounted half- 
way, and were waiting to see me."* I, for my part, invited them 
into the boat. Tukhta-bugha SI. must have wrought magic, for 
a bitter wind rose and rain began to fall. It became quite 
windy (?)S on which account I ate majun, although I had done 
so on the previous day. Having come to the encamping- 
ground . , ® 

*f- 363 ,f. 363 i- 

' Not foxind on maps ; OOjani or Ujabni about suits the measured distance. 

3 Pray^, Ilahab&d, Allahabad. Between the asterisk in my teat (sttpra) and the 
one following “ford” before the foliation mark f. 364, the Hai. MS. has a lacuna 
which, as being preceded and followed by broken sentences, can hardly be due 
to a scribe’s skip, but may result from the loss of a folio. What 1 have entered 
above between the asterisks is translated from the Kehr-llminsky text ; it is in the 
two Persian translations also. Close scrutiny of it suggests that down to the end of 
the swimming episode it is not in order and that the account of the swim across the 
Ganges may be a survival of the now missing record of 934 ah. (f. 339). It is singular 
that the Pers. trss. make no mention of Piag or of Sir-auliya ; their omission arouses 
speculation, as to in which text, theTurki or Persian, it was first tried to fill what remains 
a gap in the Hai. Codex. A second seeming’ sign of disorder is the incomplete 
stiAtact yiirtgha kilii, which is noted below. A third is the crowd of incidents now 
standing under “ Tue^ay ”. A fourth, and an important matter, is that on grounds 
noted at the end of the swimming passage (p. 655 'n. 3) it is doubtful whether that 
passage is in its right place. — It may be that some-one, at an early date after Babur’s 
death, tried to fill the lacuna discovered in his manuscript, with help from loose folios 
or parts of them. Cf. Index s.n. swimming, and f. 3773 , p. 680 n. 2. 

♦ The Chaghatai sultans will have been with 'Askari east of the Ganges. 

s tur hawSlik ; Menu. p. 406, violence of the wind ; Mims, ii, 398, une lempira- 
lure Iris agriable. 

‘ yurt^a iiSi, an incomplete sentence. 
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{March Jth ?) Next day {Monday 26th ?) we remained on the 
same ground. 

{March Sthl) On Tuesday {zJthT) we marched on. 

Opposite the camp was what may be an island,^ large and 
verdant. I went over by boat to visit it, returning to the boat 
during the ist watch (6-9 a.m.). While I rode carelessly along 
the ravine {jar) of the river, my horse got to where it was fissured 
and had begun to give way. I leapt off at once and flung myself 
on the bank ; even the horse did not go down ; probably, however, 
if I had stayed on its back, it and I would have gone down 
together. 

On this same day, I swam the Gang-river (Ganges), counting 
every stroke;’ I crossed with 33^ then, without resting, swam 
back. I had 'swum the other rivers. Gang had remained to do .3 

We reached the meeting of the waters of Gang and J un at the 
Evening Prayer, had the boat drawn to the Piag side, and got 
to camp at I watch, i,garis (10.30p.m.). 

{March pth) On Wednesday {Jutnada II. 2Stli) from the Jst 
watch onwards, the army began to cross the river J un ; tliere were 
420 boats.'* 

{March iith) On Friday, the 1st of the month of Rajab, 
I crossed the river. 

{March ' On Monday, the 4th of the month, the march 

‘ oral bar aikandur, phrasing implying uncertainty ; there may have been an island, 
or such a peninsula as a narrow.-mouthed bend of a river forms, or a spit or bluff 
projecting into the river. The vrord Srdl represents Atki-su-araii, Miydn-dii-di, 
Enire-eaux, Twixt-two-streams, Mesopotamia. 

’ gnl ; Pers. trss. das/ anddkhtan and dost. Presumably the 33 strokes carried the 
swimmer across the deep channel, or the Ganges was crossed higher than Piag. 

3 The above account of Babur’s first swim across the Ganges which is entered under 
datejumada II. 27th, 935 ah. (March 8th, 1529AD.), appears misplaced, since he 
mentions under date Rajab 2 Sth, 93SAH. (April 4th, 1529 Air. 1.366^), that he had 
swum the Ganges at ^ksara (Buxar) a year before, i.c. on or close to Rajab 25th, 
934.AH. (April 15th, I 528 ad.). Nothing in his writings shews that he was near 
Piag (Allahabad) in 934AH. ; nothing indisputably connects the swimming episode 
with the “Tuesday” below which it now stands ; there is no help given by dates. 
One supposes Babur would take his first chance to swim the Ganges ; this was oflfered 
at Qanauj (f. 336), but nothing in the short record of that time touches the topic. The 
next chance would be after he was in Aud, when, by an unascertained route, perhaps 
down the Ghogra, he made his way to Baksaia where he says (f. 366^) he swam the 
river. Taking into consideration the various testimony noted, [Index r.n. swimming] 
there seems warrant for supposing that this swimming passage is a survival of the 
missing record of 934 ah. (fi 339). Cf. f. 377 ^> p. 68 o and n. afor another surmised 
survival of 934AH. 

* “Friday” here stands for Anglic^, Thursday after 6p.m.: this, onl:’, suiting 
Babur’s next explicit date Sha'ban 1st, Saturday. 
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for Bihar began along the bank of Jun. After ’^kurohs (loin.) 
done, halt was made at Lawain.' I went by boat. The people 
of the army were crossing the Jfln up to toda>\ Tiiey were 
ordered to put the culverin-carts ® which had been landed at 
Adampur, into boats again and to bring them on by water from 
Flag. 

On this ground we set wrestlers to wrestle. Dost-i-ya.sIn 
-khair gripped the boatman Champion of Labor ; the contest 
was stubborn ; it was with great difficulty that Dost gave the 
throw. A head-to-foot was bestowed on each. 

{March JSth and i6th) People said that ahead of us was 
a swampy, muddy, evil river called Tus.3 In order to examine 
the ford * ♦ and repair the road, we waited two days ( Tuesday 
Ramzan Sth and Wednesday 6th) on this ground. For the horses 
and camels a ford was found higher up, but people said laden carts 
could not get through it because of its uneven, stony bottom. 
They were just ordered to get them through. 

{March 17th) On Thursday {jth) we marched on. I myself 
went by boat down to wliere the Tus meets the Gang (Ganges), 
there landed, thence rode up the Tus, and, at the Other Prayer, 

' The march, beginning on the Jumna, is now along the united rivers. 

’ zari-zanlik ardbalar. Here the carts arc those carrying the guns. 

3 From the particulars Babur gives about the.TuslTons) and Karma-na.sa, it would 
seem that he had not pa.sscd them last year, an inference supported by what is known 
of his route in that year : — He came from Gualiar to the Kanar-pas.sage (f. 336), there 
crossed the Jumna and went direct to Qanauj (f. 335), above Qanauj bridged the 
Ganges, went on to Bangarmau (f. 338), crossed the Gumti and went to near the 
junction of the Ghogra and Sarda (f. 33^). The next indication of his route is that 
he is at Baksara, but whether he reached it by water down the Ghogra, as hi; 
meeting with Muh. Ma'ruf FarmiUl suggests (f. 377), or by land, nothing shews. From 
Baksara (f. 366) he went up-stream to Chausa (f. 365^), on perhaps to Sayy-idpur, 2 m. 
from the mouth of the Gumti, and there left the Ganges for Junpur (f. 365). I havt 
found nothing about his return route to Agra ; it "eems improbable that he would go sr 
far south as to near Flag ; a more northerly and direct road to Fathpur and Sara 
Baburpur may have been taken. — Concerning Babur’s acts in 934AH. the following 
item, (met with since 1 was working on 934 ,\H. ), continues his .statement (f. SjSi) tha; 
he spent a few days near Aud (Ajodhya) to settle its affairs. The D. C. ^ FyaiiSi 
(H. E. Nevill) p. 173 says “ In 1528 au. Babur came to Ajodhya (Aud) and halter 
a week. He destroyed Jthe ancient temple” (marking the birth-place of Rama) “am 
on its site built a mosque, still known as Babur’s Mosque ... It has two inscrip 
tions, one on the outside, one on the pulpit ; both are in Persian ; and bear the dab 
93 SAH.” This date maybe that of the completion of the building . — (Corrigendum 
On f. 339 n. I, I have too narrowly restricted the use of the name Sarju. Babur used i 
to describe what the maps of Arrowsmith and John.son shew, and not only what the 
Gazetteer of India map of the United Provinces does. It applies to the Sarda (f. 339 
as Babur uses it when writing of the fords. ) 

< Here the lacuna of the Hai. Codex ends. . . 
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reached Where the army had encamped after crossing the ford. 
Today 6kurohs (12 m.) werc^ done. 

{March i8th) Next day {Friday 8th), we stayed on that 
ground. 

{March ipih) On Saturday (p///), we marched i2hurohs &nA 
got to the bank of Gang again at NuHba.* 

{March 20 th) Marching on {Sunday lotk), we did 6kuc>hs of 
road, and dismounted at Kintit.® 

{March 2ist) Marching on {Monday iith), we di.smounted at 
Nanapur3 Taj Khan Sdran£~Mdni came {rom Chunar to this 
ground with his two young sons, and waited on me. 

In these days a dutiful letter came from Pay-master SI. 
Muhammad, saying that my family and train were understood to 
be really on their way from Kabul.'* 

{March 2 jrd) On Wednesda}' {ijth) we inarched from that 
ground. I visited the fort of Chunar, and dismounted about 
one kuroh beyond it. 

During the days we were marching from Piag, painful boils 
had come out on my body. While we were on this ground, an 
Ottoman Turk (Rumi) used a remedy which had been recently 
discovered in Rum. He boiled pepper in a pipkin ; I held the 
sores in the steam and, after steaming ceased, laved them with 
the hot water. .The treatment lasted 2 sidereal hours. 

While we were on this ground, a person said he had seen 
tiger and rhinoceros on an drdl 3 by the side of the camp. 

{March 2 ^thl) In the morning ?), we made the hunting- 
circle ^ on that drdi, elephants also being brought. Neither tiger 
nor rhino appeared ; one wild buffalo came out at the end of 
the line. A bitter wind rising and the whirling dust being 
very troublesome, 1 went back to the boat and in it to the camp 
whicli was 2kurohs (4m.) above Banara.s. 

• * Vcrhaps, where there is now the railway station of ‘ ‘ Nulibai ” (I. S. Map). The 
direct road on which the army moved, avoids the windings of the river. 

° This has been read as T. kini, P. Uih, Kng. village and Kr. villa^. 

3 “Nankunpur” lying to the north of PuTiari railway-station suits the distance 
measured on maps. 

* These will be the women-travellers. 

5 Perhaps jungle tracts lying in the curyes of the river. 

^ jlrga, which here stands for the beaters’ incurving line, witness the exit of the 
bufialo at the end. Cf. f. z(>^b for a jirga of boats. 
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(m«. News of the Afghans.') 

{March 25th(f) and 26th) Having heard there were many 
elephants in the Chunar jungles, I had left (Thursday’s) ground 
thinking to hunt them, but Taj Khan bringing the news {Friday 
igth (?)) that Mahmud Khan {Ludi) was near the Son-water, 

I summoned the begs and took counsel as to whether to fall 
upon him suddenly. In the end it was settled to march on 
continuously, fast ' and far. 

{March 27th) Marcliing on {Sunday 17th), we did 9 kurohs 
(i8m.), and dismounted at the Bilwah-ferry.® 

{March 28th) On Monday nights the iSth of the month, 
Tahir was started for Agra from this camp (Bilwah-ferry), taking 
money -drafts for the customary gifts of allowance and lodging‘s 
to those on their way from Kabul. 

Before dawn next morning (Monday) I went on by boat. 
When we came to where the Gul-water (Gumtl) wliich is the 
water of Junpur, meets the Gang-water (Ganges), I went a little 
way up it and back. NarrowerS though it is, it has no ford; the 
army-folk crossed it (last year) by boat, by raft, or by swimming 
their hoises. 

To look at our ground of a year ago,® from which we had started 
for JunpQr,^ I went to about a kuroh lower than the mouth of 
the Junpur-water (Gumtl). A favourable wind getiing up behind, 
pur larger boat was tied to a smaller Bengali one which, spreading 
its sail, made very quick going. Two garls of day remained 
(5.15 p.m.) when we had reached that ground (Sayyidpur?), we 
went on without waiting there, and by the Bed-time Prayer had 
got to camp, which was a kuroh above Madan-Benares,® long 
before the boats following us. Mughul Beg had been ordered to 

‘ auzun auzSgh, many miles and many hours ? 

’ Bulloa? (I.S.Map). 

3 Anglic^, Sunday after 6 p.ni 

* ‘aht/a u qunal (f. 359^). 

s than the Ganges perhaps ; or narrowish compared with other rivers, e.g. Ganges, 
Ghogra, and Jun. 

‘ yil-turp yiirt, by which is meant, I think, close to the same day a year back, and 
not an indefinite reference to some time in the past year. 

' Maps make the starting-place likely to be Sayyidpur. 

• re-named Zamania, after Aklnr's officer *Ali-quli Khan Khan-i-zaman, and now 
the head-quarters of the Zamania pargana of Ghuipiir. Madan-Benares was in 
Akbar’s sarkar of Ghaziliur. (It was not identified by E. or by de C.) Cf. D. C. of 

Gkatipur. , 
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measure all marches from Chunar on the direct road, Lutfi Beg 
to measure the river’s bank whenever I went by boat. The direct 
road today was said to be ii kurohs (22 m.), the distance along 
the river, 18 (36 m.). 

{March sgtJi) Next day {Tuesday igtli), we stayed on that 
ground. 

{March jotJi) On Wednesday {zoili), we dismounted a kuroh 
(2 m.) below Ghazipur, I going by boat. 

{March SSsf) On Thursday Mahmud Khan Nuhdnt^ 

waited on me on that ground. On this same day dutiful letters * 
came from Bihar Khan Bihari's son Jalal Khan {NuJidnt)^ from 
Nasir Khan {Nuhani)'% son Farid Khan.'i from Sher Khan Siir, 
from ‘Alaul Khan N^/ralso, and from other Afghan amirs. Today 
came also a dutiful letter from ‘Abdu'l-'aziz Master-of-the-horse, 
which had been written in Labor on the 20th of the latter Jumada 
{Feb. zgth), the very day on which Qaracha’s Hindustani servant 
whom we had started off from near KalpI,S reached Labor. 
'Abdu’l-‘aziz wrote that he had gone with the others assigned to 
meet my family at Nil-ab, had met them there on the 9th of the 
latter Jumada {Feb. i 8 th), had accompanied them to Chin-ab 
(Chan-ab), left them there, and come ahead to Labor where he 
was writing his letter. 

{April rst) We moved on, I going by boat, on Friday {Rajab 
22nd). I landed opposite Chausa to look at the ground of a year 
ago * where the Sun had been eclipsed and a fast kept.^ After 
I got back to the boat, Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza, coming up 
behind by boat, overtook me ; at his suggestion ina'jun was eaten. 

The army had dismounted on the bank of the Karma-nasa- 
river, about the water of which Hindus are understood to be 
extremely scrupulous. They do not cross it, but go past its 

' In the earlier part of the Hai. Codex this Afghan tribal-name is written Nuhani, 
but in this latter portion a diflerent scribe occasionally writes it Luhani (Index s.it.). 

° 'arza-ddsht, i.e. phrased as from one of lower station to a superior. 

3 His letter may have announced his and his mother Dudu Bibi’s approach (f. 368-9). 

* Nasir Khan had been an amir of SI. Sikandar LiuS. Sher Khan Sur married his 
widow “Guhar Kusain”, bringing him a large dowry (A. N. trs. p. 327 ; and TSrikh- 
i-sker-shaki, E. & D.’s History of India iv, 346). 

5 He started from Chaparghatta (f. 3616, p. 650 n. l). 

^ yit-iurgi yurt. 

■ t “This must have been the Eclipse of the loth of May 1528 AD. ; a last is enjoined 
<m the day of an eclipse ” (Erslune). . 
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mouth by boat along the Gang (Ganges). They firmly believe 
that, if its water touch a person, the merit of his works is destroyed ; 
with this belief its name accords.* I went some way up it by 
boat, turned back, went over to the north bank of Gang, and tied 
up. There the braves made a little fun, some wrestling. Muhsin 
the cup-bearer challenged, saying, “ I will grapple with four or 
five.” The first he gripped, he threw ; the second, who was 
Shadman (Joyous), threw him, to Muhsin’s shame and vexation. 
The (professional) wrestlers came also and set to. 

{April 2Hd) Next morning, Saturday {zjrd) we moved, close 
to the 1st watch (6 a.m.), in order to get people off to look at the 
ford through the Karma-nasa-water. I rods up it for not less 
than a kuroh (2 m.), but the ford being still far on,® took boat and 
went to the camp below Chausa. 

Today I used the pepper remedy again ; it must have been 
somewhat hotter than before, for it blistered {qapardt) my body, 
giving me much pain. 

{April 3rd) We waited a day for a road to be managed across 
a smallish, swampy rivulet heard to be ahead .3 

{April 4tli) On the eve of Monday {23th), ^ letters were written 
and sent off in answer to those brought by the Hindustani foot- 
man of ‘Abdu’l-'aziz. 

The boat I got into at Monday’s dawn, had to be towed because 
of the wind. On reaching the ground opposite Baksara (Buxar) 
I*- where the army had been seated many days last year,s we went 
over to look at it. Between 40 and 50 landing-steps had been 
then made on the bank ; of them the upper two only were left, 
the river having destroyed the rest Ma'jun was eaten after 
return to the boat We tied up at an aral'^ above the camp, set 
the champions to wrestle, and went on at the Bed-time Prayer. 
h year ago {yU-tur\ an excursion had been made to look at the 
ground on w^hich the camp now was, 1 passing through Gang 


KanniL-iusa means loss of the merit acquired by good araihs. 

* Ttte I.S. Map masks a mun road leadu^ to the. month of the Kanna-oasa and do 
otJjtt leading to the riser for a coosidenhle disouice up-stream. 

' Pttisifs “TJtors-oadte” (I.S. Mapk 

• Sunday after 6 p-m. 

I^uhatls the ifiMfa between the Gai^ and “TlMMa-aidee’'. 
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swimming (? dastak bila)^ some coming mounted on horses, some 
on camels. That day I had eaten opium. 

{vv. Incidents of the military operations^)' 

{April 5 til) At Tuesday’s dawn {26tA), we sent out for news 
not under 200 effective braves led by Karlm-birdl and Haidar 
the stirrup-holder’s son Muhammad ‘All and Baba Shaikh. 

While we wer..; on this ground, the Bengal envoy was com- 
manded to set forth these three articles “ 

{April 6tJi) On Wednesday {^Itli) Yunas-i-‘ali who had been 
sent to gather Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza’s objections to Bihar, 
brought back rather a weak- answer. 

Dutiful letters from the (Farmuli) Shaikh-zadas of Bihar gave 
news that the enemy had abandoned the place and gone off. 

{April jth) On Thursday {zStJi) as many as 2000 men of 
the Turk and Hind amirs and quiver- wearers were joined to 
Muhammad ‘All Jang-jang's son Tardl-muhammad, and he was F 
given leave to go, taking letters of royal encouragement to people 
in Bihar. He was joined also by Khwaja Murshid 'Iraqi who 
had been made Dlwan of Bihar. 

{April 8th (?)) Muhammad-i-zaman M. who had consented to 
go to Bihar, made representation of several matters through 

' yil-tur . . . Gang-sui-din nun dastak bila autub, ba'zi at, ba'fi tlwah ntinib, 
kllib, sair qllilib aidi. Some uncertainty as to the meaning of the phrase dastak bila 
autub is caused by finding that while here de Courteille agrees with Erskine in taking 
it to mean swimming, he varies later (f. 373#) to appuyis sur une piece de boss. Taking 
the Persian translations of three passages about crossing water into consideration (p. 655 
after f. 363#, f. 366# (here), f. 373#), and also the circumstances that E. and de C. are 
once in agreement and that Erskine worked with the help of Oriental munshis, I incline 
to think that dastak bila does express swimming. — The question of its precise meaning 
bears on one concerning Babur's first swim across the Ganges (p. 655, n. 3). — Perhaps 
I should say, however, that if the sentence quoted at the head of this note stood alone, 
without the extraneous circumstances supporting the reading of dastak bila to mean 
swimming,-! should incline to read it as stating that Babur went on foot through the 
water, feeling his footing with a pole (dastak), and that his followers rode through the 
ford after him. Nothing in the quoted passage suggests that the horses and camels 
swam. But whether the Ganges was fordable at Baksara in Babur’s' time, is beyond 
surmise. 

’ fast SOS, which, manifestly, were to be laid before the envoy’s master. Tlie articles 
are nowhere specified ; one is summarized merely on f. 365 . The incomplete sentence 
of the Turkl text (supra) needs their specification at this place, and an explicit state- 
ment of them would have made dearer the political relations of Babitf with Nasrat 
Shah. — A folio may have been lost from Babur’s manuscript' ; it might have specified 
the articles, and also have said something leading to the next topic of the diary, now 
needing preliminaries, vis. that of the Mirza’s discontent with his new appointment, 
a matter not mentioned earlier. 
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Shaikh Zain and Yunas-i-'alr, He asked tor reinforcement ; for 
this several braves were inscribed and several others were made 
his own retainers. 

{April ptli) ‘ On Saturday the 1st of the month of Sha'ban, we 
left that ground where we had been for 3 or 4 days. I rode to 
visit Bhujpur and Bihij^a,® thence went to camp. 

Muhammad 'All and the others, who had been sent out for 
news, after beating a body of pagans as they went along, reached 
the place where SI. Mahmud {Ludf) had been with perhaps 2000 
men. He had heard of our reconnaissance, had broken up, killed 
two elephants of his, and marched off. He seemed to have left 
braves and an elephant 3 scout-fashion ; they made no stand when 
our men came up but took to flight. Ours unhorsed a few of his, 
tut one head off, brought in a. few good men alive. 

{ww. Incidents of the eastivard march resumed.) 

{April loth) We moved on next day {Sunday 2nd), I going by 
boat. From our today’s ground Muhammad-i-zaman M. crossed 
(his army) over the river (Son), leaving none behind. We spent 
2 or 3 days on this ground in order to put his work through and 
get him off. 

{Aprihjth) OnWedne3daythe4th^ofthe month, Muhammad- 
i-zaman M. was presented with a royal head-to-foot, a sword arwl 
belt, h tipiichaq horse and an umbrella.* He also was made to 
VxvsiA{yukunduriildi) for the Bihar countr}'. Of the Bihar revenues 
one kriir and 25 laks were reserved for the Royal Treasury ; its 
Diwam was entrusted to IMurshid 'Iraqi. 

{April iqtli) I left that ground by boat on Thursday { 6 th). 
I had already ordered the boats to wait, and on getting up with 
them, I had them fastened together abreast in line.^ Though all 

* This sails Babur’s series, but Gladwin and Wiistenfeld have loih. 

’ The first is near, the second on the direct road from Buxar for .Arrah. 

* The HaL MS. makes an elephant be posted as the sole scout ; others post a sardar, 
or post braves ; none post man and beast. 

* This should be 5th ; perhaps the statement is confused through the gifts being 
given late, Anglice, on Tuesday 4ih, Islamice on Wednesday night. 

^ The Micza’s Tlmurid birth and a desire in Babur to give high status to a repre- 
sentative he will have wished to leave in Bihar when he himself went to his western 
dominions, sufficiently explain the bestowal of this sign of sovereignly. 

* This instance of its use shews that Babur had in mind not a completed 
circle, but a line, or in sporting parlance, not a hunting-circle but a beaters’-line. 
[C£ f. 23 1 , f- 3^43 and infra of the crocodile J The word is used also for a governing- 
cirde, a tribal-coondL 
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were not collected there, those there were greatly exceeded the 
breadth of the river. They could not move on, however, so- 
arranged, because the water was here shallow, there deep, here 
swift, there still. A crocodile {ghartal) shewing itself, a terrified 
fish leaped so high as to fall into a boat ; it was caught and 
brought to me. 

When we were nearing our ground, we gave the boats names : — 
a large ^ one, formerly the Baburi,® which had been built in Agra 
before the Holy-battle with Sanga, was named Asalsh (Repose).^ 
Another, which Aralsh Khan had built and presented to me this 
year before our army got to horse, one in which I had had a 
platform set up on our way to this ground, was named Aralsh 
(Ornament). Another, a good-sized one presented to me by 
Jalalu’d-din Sharqi, was named the Gunjalsh (Capacious) ; in it 
I had ordered a second platform set up, on the top of the one 
already in it. To a little skiff, having a ckaukandi,^ one used for 
every task {har aisli) and duty, was given the name Farmalsh 
(Commissioned). 

(April iStK) Next day, Friday (jtK), no move was made. 
Muhammad-i-zaman M. who, his preparations for Bihar complete, 
had dismounted one or two kurohs from the camp, came today to 
take leave of me .5 

(xx. News of the army of Bengal?) 

Two spies, returned from the Bengal army, said that Bengalis® 
under Makhdum-i-‘alam were posted in 24 places on the Gandak 
and there raising defences ; that they had hindered the Afghans 
from carrying out their intention to get their families across the 

* aulugk {itma). Does aiilftgh {aiilug, iluq\ connect with the “bulky Oolak or 
baggage-boat of Bengal”? (Hohson-Jobson s.n. Woolock, oolock). 

’ De Courteille's reading of Ilminsky’s “Baburi” (p. 476) as BairT, old servant, 
hardly suits the age of the boat. 

3 Babur anticipated the custom followed e.g. by the White Star and Cunard lines, 
when he gave his boats names having the same terminal syllable ; his b liish ; on it he 
makes the' quip of the har Stsh of the Farmalsh. 

* As Vullers makes Ar. gkmfat a synonym of chaukanJi, the Fanqilsh seems likely 

to have had a cabin, open at the sides. De Courteille understood it tb have a rounded 
stem. [Cf. H. & D.’s History of India v, 347, 5**3 w • >wd Gnl-hadan’s H.M. tts. 
p. 98, n. 2.] , . ' - . 

3 min£nrukhsat aldi % phrasing which bespeaks admitted equality, that of Timutid 
birth. 

3 i.e. subject of tbe Afghan ruler of Bengal ; many will have been Bifaails and 
Furbiyas. Ma1chduin-i-‘alam was Nasrat SUh’s Governor in HojlpQv. 
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river (Ganges?), and had joined them to themselves.* This news 
making fighting probable, we detained Muhammad-i-zaman 
Mirza, and sent Shah Iskandar to Bihar with 3 or 400 men. 

(j/y. Incidents of the eastward march resumed.) 

{April i6th) On Saturday (<?///) a person came in from Dudu 
and her son Jalal Khan (son ) of Bihar Khan “ whom the Bengali 
(Na.srat Shah) must have held as if eye-bewitched.3 After letting 
me know they were coming,'^ they had done some straight fighting 
to get away from the Bengalis, had crossed the river, 3 reached 
Bihar, and were said now to be on their way to me. 

This command was given today for the Bengal envoy Isma'il 
Mita : — Concerning those three articles, about which letters have 
already been written and despatched, let him write that an answer 
is long in coming, and that if the honoured (Nasrat Shah) be loyal 
and of single-mind towards us, it ought to come soon. 

{April IT th) In the night of Sunday {gth)^ a man came in from 
Tardi-muhammad Jang-jang to say that when, on Wednesday 
the 5 th of the month Sha‘ban, his scouts reached Bihar from this 
side, the Shiqdar of the place went off by a gate on the other side. 

On Sunday morning we marched on and dismounted in the 
pargana of Ari (Arrah).? 

{zz. News and negociations.) 

To this ground came the news that the Kharld ® army, with 
lOO-i SO boats, was said to be on the far side of the Saru near the 

‘This might imply that the Afghans had been prevented from joining Mahmud Khan 
/.adT near the Son. 

’ SI. Muhammad Shah Nuhani Afghan, the former ruler of Bihar, dead within a 
year. He had trained Farid Khan Sur in the management of government affairs ; had 
given him, for gallant encounter with a tiger, the title Sher Khan by which, or its 
higher form Sher Shah, history knows him, and had made him his young son’s 
“deputy”, an office Sher Khan held after the father’s death in conjunction with the 
boy’s mother Dudu Bibl (Tarlkk-i-sker-shahi, E. & D.’s History of India iv, 325 
et seq.). 

3 guz bdghi yusunluq ; by which I understand they were held fast from departure, 
as e.g. a mouse by the fascination of a snake. 

* f. 365 mentions a letter which may liave announced their intention. 

s Ganges ; they thus evaded the restriction made good on other Afghans. 

‘ Anglice, Saturday 8th after 6 p.m. 

’ The D. G. of Shahabad (pp. 20 and 127) mentions that “ it is said Babur marched 
to Arrah after his victory over Mahmud Ludi", and that “local tradition still points to 
a place near the Judge’s Court as that on which he pitched his camp ”. 

• Khaiid which is now a pargana of the Ballia district, lay formerly on both sides 
of the Ghogra. When the army of Kharld opjxjscd Babur’s progress, it acterl for Nasrat 
Shah, but this Babur diplomatically ignored in assuming that there was peace between 



meeting of SarQ and Gang (Ghogra and Ganges). As a sort of 
peace existed between us and the Bengali (Nasrat Shah Afghan), 
and as, for the sake of a benediction, peace was our first endeavour 
whenever such work was toward as we were now on, we kept to 
our rule, notwithstanding his unmannerly conduct in setting 
himself on our road;' we associated Mulla Mazhab with hi.s 
envoy Isma'il Mita, spoke once more about those three articles 
(fasl soz), and decided to let the envoy go. 

{April i 8 ih) On Monday {loth) when the Bengal envoy came 
to wait on me, he was let know that he had his leave, and what 
follows w'as mentioned ; ^ — “ We shall be going to this side and 
that side, in pursuit of our foe, but no hurt or harm will be done 
to any dependency of yours. As one of those three articles said ,3 
when you have told the army of Kharid to rise off our road and 
to go back to Kharid, let a few Turks be joined with it to reassure 
these Kharid people and to escort them to their own place. If 
they quit not the ferry-head, if they cease not their unbecoming 
woixls, they must regard as their own act any ill that befalls 
then^, must count any misfortune they confront as the fruit of 
their own words.” 

{April 20th) On Wednesday {i2th) the usual dress of honour 
was put on the Bengal envoy, gifts were bestowed on him and 
his leave to go was given. 

{April 2 1 st) On Thursday {ijth) Shaikh Jamali was sent with 
royal letters of encouragement to Dudu and her son Jalal Khan. 

Today a servant of Mahim's came, who will have parted from 
the Wall (?) s on the other side of the Bagh-i-safa. 

Bengal and himself . — At thi.s time Na.srat Shah held the riverain on the left bank of the 
Ghogra but had lost Kharid of the right bank, which had been taken from him b/ 
Junaid Barlas. A record of his occupation still survives in Kharid-town, an inscription 
dated by his deputy as for 1529 ad. (District Gasctteer of Ba/lia (H. R. Nevill), and 
D, G. of Saran (L. L. S. O’Malley), Historical Chapters). 

' Babur’s opinion of Na.srat Shah’s hostility is more clearly shewn here than in the 
verbal message of f, 369. 

“ This will be an unceremonious summary of a word-of-mouth mess.age. 

s Cf. f. 36W, p. 66 j n. 2. 

* This shews that Babur did not rect^ize the Saran riverain down to the Ganges 
as belonging to Kharid. His offered escort of Turks would safe-guard the Kharidis 
if they returned to the right bank of the Ghogra which was in Turk possession. 

’ *^6 Hai. MS. has wall, clearly written ; which, as a word representing Mahim 
would suit the sentence best, may make platful reference to her royal commands 
(f. 361^), by styling her the Governor (wait). Enskine read the'word as a place-name 
Dipali, which I have not found ; De Courteille omits Ilminsky’s w:ras (p. fj; S). The 
MSS. vary and are* uncertain. 
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{April 23rd) On Saturday (75///) an envoy from ‘Iraq, Murad 
Qajar * the life-guardsman, was seen. 

{April 2^tJi) On Sunday {i6t]i) Mulla Mazhab received his 
usual keepsakes {yddgdrldr) and was given leave to go. 

{April 23th) On Monday {iJtH) Khalifa was sent, with several 
begs, to see where the river (Ganges) could be crossed. 

{April 27tJi) On Wednesday, {ipth) Khalifa again was sent 
out, to look at the ground between the two rivers (Ganges and 
Ghogra). 

On this same day I rode southward in the Ari (Arrah) pargana 
to visit the sheets of lotus “ near Ari. During the excursion 
Shaikh Guran brought me fresh-set lotus-seeds, first-rate little 
things just like pistachios. The flower, that is to say, the nilufar 
(lotus), Hindustanis call kiiwtil-kikri (lotus-pistachio), and its 
seed dudah (soot). 

As people said, “ The Son is near,” we went to refresh ourselves 
on it. Masses of trees could be seen down-stream ; “ Munir is 
there,” said they, “ where the tomb is of Shaikh Yahya the father 
of Shaikh Sharafu’d-din Mtinlri.''^ It being so close, I crossed 
the Son, went 2 or 3 kurohs down it, traversed the Munir orchards, 
made the circuit of the tomb, returned to the Son-bank, made 
ablution, went through the Mid-day Prayer before time, and 
made for camp. Some of our horses, being fat,^ had fallen behind ; 
some were worn out ; a few people were left to gather them 
together, water them, rest them, and bring them on without 
pressure ; but for this many would have been ruined. 

When we turned back from Munir, I ordered that some-one 
should count a horse’s steps between the Son-bank and the camp. 
They amounted to 23,100, which is 46,200 paces, which is ii^ 

' This is the “Kadjar” of Reclus’ IJ Asie anUrietire axiA is the name of the Turkman 
tribe to which the present ruling house of Persia belongs. “Turkman” might be 
taken as applied to Shah Tahmasp by Div Sultan’s servant on f. 354. 

Nelumbium speciesitm,- a water-bean of great beauty. 

s Shaikh Yahya had been the head of the Chishti Order. His son (d. 782 ah. — 
*380-1 AD.) was the author of works named by Abu’l-fazl as read aloud to Akbar, a 
discursive detail which pleads in my excuse that those who know Babur well cannot 
but see in his grandson’s character and success the fruition of his mental characteristics 
and of his labours in Hindustan. (For Sbarafu’d-din Aluniri, cf. KhazinaitT l-asfiyi 
ii, 390-9®! and /■/yfw-r-ojtiart j.«. ) 

< Kostenko s 7 'urkislan Region describes a regimen for horses which Babur will 
have seen in practice in his native land, one which prevented the defect that hindered 
his at Munir from accomplishing more than some 30 miles before mid-day. 
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kurohs (23 m.).’ It is about half a kuroh from Munir to the Son ; 
the return journey from Munir to the camp was therefore 1 2 
(24 m.). In addition to this were some 15-16 kurohs done in 
visiting this and that place ; so that the whole excursion was one 
of some ^0 kurohs {60 m.). Sik garls of the 1st night-watch had 
passed [8.15 p.m.] when we reached the camp 

{April 28th) At the dawn of Thursday {Sha'bdn igtli) SI. 
Junaid Barlds with the Junpur braves from Junpur. I let 

him know my blame and displeasure on account of his delay ; 
I did not see him. Qazi Jia I sent for and saw. 

{aaa. Plan of the approaching battle with the Bengal armyi) 

On the same day the Turk and Hind amirs were summoned 
for a consultation about crossing Gang (Ganges), and matters 
found settlement at this^ : — that Ustad ‘Ali-quIi should collect 
mortar, firingip and culverin + to the point of rising ground 
between the rivers Saru and Gang, and, having many match- 
lockmen with him, should incite to battle from that place ; S that 

‘ The distance from Munir to the bank of the Ganges will have been considerably 
longer in Babur’s day than now because of the change of the river’s coarse through 
its desertion of the Burh-ganga channel (cf. next note). 

■ In trying to locate the site of Babur's coming battle with the forces of Nasrat 
Shah, it should be kept in mind that previous to the tSth century, and therefore, 
presumably, in his day, the Ganges flowed in the “Burh-ganga” (Old Ganges) channel 
which now is closely followed by tlic western boundary of the Ballia pargana of Du-aba ; 
that the Ganges and Ghogra will have met where this old channel entered the bed of 
the latter river ; and also, as is seen from Babur’s narrative, that above the confluence 
the Ghogra will have been confined to a narrowed channel. When the Ganges flowed 
in the Burh-ganga channel, the now Ballia pargana of Du-aba was a sub-division of 
Bihiya and continuous with Shahabad. From it in Bihiya Babur crossed'the Ganges 
into Ixharld, doing this at a place his narrative locales as some amiles from the con- 
fluence. Cf. D.G. oj Ballia, pp. 9, 192-3, 206, 213. It may be observed that the 
former northward extension of Biliiya to the Burh-ganga channel explains Babur’s 
estimate (f. 370) of the distance from Munir to his camp on the Ganges ; his \ 7 ,k. 
(24m.) may then have been correct ; it is now too high. 

3 De Courteille, pierrier, which may be a bali.sta. Babur’s writings give no indica- 
tion of other than stone-ammunition foranyprojectile-engine or fire-arm. Cf. R. W. F. 
Payne-Gallwey’s Prajeclile-tkrowing engines oj the ancients. 

* Sir R. W. F. Payne-Gallwey writes in The Crojr-iore (p. 40 and p. 41) what may 
apply to Babur’s eari-san (culverin ?) and tufang (matchlock), when he describes the 
larger culverin as a heavy hand-gun of from l6-l8lb., as used by the foot-soldier and 
requiring the assistance of an attendant to work it ; also when he says that it became 
the portable arquebus which was in extensive use in Europe by the Swiss in 1476 ad. ; 
and that between 1510 and 1520 the arquebus described was superseded by what is 
still seen amongst remote tribes in India, a matchlock arquebus. 

> The two positions Babur selected for bis guns would seem to have been opposite 
two ferry-heads, those, presumably, which were blocked against his pursuit of Biban 
and Bayazid. ‘Ali-quli’s emplacement will have been on the high bank of old alluvium 
of south-eastern Kharld, overlooking the narrowed channel demanded by Babur’s 
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Mustafa, he also having many matchlockmen, should get his 
material and implements ready on the Bihar side of Gang, a little 
below the meeting of the waters and opposite to where on an 
island the Bengalis had an elephant and a mass of boats tied 
up, and that he should engage battle from this place ; ^ that 
Muhammad-i-zaman Mlrza and the others inscribed for the work 
should take post behind Mustafa as his reserve ; that both for 
(Jstad ‘All-quli and Mustafa shelters (jnuljdr) for the culverin- 
firers should be raised by a mass of spadesmen and coolies {kahdr) 
under appointed overseers ; that as soon as these shelters were 
ready, ‘Askari and the sultans inscribed for the w-ork should cross 
quickly at the Haldl-passage “ and come down on the enemy ; 
that meantime, as SI. Junaid and QazI Jia had given information 
about a crossing-place 3 ikurohs (i6m.) higher up,^ Zard-rul(Pale- 
face ?) should go with a few raftsmen and some of the people of 
the Sultan, Mahmud Khan Nii/idm and QazI Jia to look at that 
crossing ; and that, if crossing there were, they should go over 
at once, because it was: rumoured that the Bengalis were planning 
to post men at the Haldi-passage. 

A dutiful letter from Mahmud Khan the Military-collector 
(jhiqddr) of Sikandarpur now came, saying that he had collected 
as many as SO boats at the Haldl-passage and had given wages 
to the boatmen, but that these were much alarmed at the rumoured 
approach of the Bengalis. 

{April jotk) As time pressed 5 for crossing the Saru, I did not 
wait for the return of those who had gone to look at the passage, 

nanative, one pent in presumably by kankar reefs such ’as there are in the region. As 
illustrating what the channel might have been, the varying breadth of the Ghogra along 
the ‘Azamgarh District may be quoted, viz. from lomiles to 2/5m., the latter being 
where, as in Kharid, there is old alluvium with kankar reefs preserving the banks. Cf. 
Reid’s Report of Settlement Operations in 'Azamgarh, Sikandarpur, and Bkadaon, — 
Firishta gives Badru as the name of one ferry (lith. ed. i. 2 io). 

* Mustafa, like ‘Ali-qull, was to take the offensive by gun-fire directed on the opposite 
bank. Judging from maps and also from the course taken by the Ganges through the 
Burh-ganga channel and from Babur’s narrative, there seems to have been a narrow 
reach of the Ghogra just below the confiuence, as well as above. 

’ This ferry, bearing the common name Haldl (turmeric), is located by the course 
of events as at no great distance above the enemy’s encampment above the confluence. 
It cannot be the one of Sikandarpur West. 

3 guzr, which here may mean a casual ford through water low just before the Rains. 
As it was not found, it will have been temporary. 

* i.e. above Babur’s positions. 

5 sarwar (or dar) waqt. 
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but on Saturday {21st) summoned the bepfs for consultation and 
.said, “As it has been reported that there are (no?) crossing-places 
(fords?) along the whole of the ground from Chatur-muk in Sikan- 
darpur to Baraich and Aucl,' let us, while seated here, assign the 
large force to cross at the Haldi-passage by boat and from there 1 
to come down on the enemy ; let Ustad ‘Ali-quli and Mustafa 
engage battle with gun (^top), matchlock, ciilverin and firingi, and 
by this draw the enemy out before ‘Askari comes up.® Let us 
after crossing the river (Ganges) and assigning reinforcement to 
Ustad ‘All-qulI, take our stand ready for whatever comes ; if 
‘Askarl’s troops get near, let us fling attack from where we are, 
cross over and assault ; let Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza and those 
appointed to act with him, engage battle from near Mustafa on 
the other side of Gang.’’ 

The matter having been left at this, the force for the north of 
the Gang was formed into four divisions to start under ‘Askarl’s 
command for the HaldT-passage. One division was of ‘Askari 
and his retainers ; another was SI. J alalu’d-din Sharql ; another 
was of the Auzbeg sultans Qasim-i-husain Sultan, Bi-khub Sultan 
and Tang-altmi.sh Sultan, together with Mahmud Kh5n Nuhanl 
of Ghazlpur, Baba Qashqa’s KukT, Tulmish Auzbeg, Qurban of 
Chirkh, and the Darya-khanis led by Hasan Khan ; another was 
of Musa SI. {Fannuli) and SI. J unaid with what-not of the J unpur 
army, some 20,000 men. Officers were appointed to oversee the 
getting of the force to horse that very night, that is to say, the 
night of Sunday.3 

{May 1 st) The army began to cross Gang at the dawn of 
Sunday {Sha'bdn 22nd) ; I went over by boat at the ist watch 
(6a.m.). Zard-rui and his party came in at mid-day; the ford 
itself they had not found but they brought news of boats and of 
having met on the road the army getting^near them.4 

' The preceding sentence is imperfect and varies in the MSS. The 1st Pers. trs. , the 
wording of which is often explanatory, says that there were no passages, which, as there 
were many ferries, will mean fords. The Haldl-guzr where ‘Askari was to cross, will 
have been far below the lowest Babur mentions, viz. Chatur-muk (Chaupara). 

’ This passage presuppo ses that guns in Kharid could hit the hostile camp in Saran. 
If the river narrowed here as it does further north, the Ghazi mortar, which seems to 
have been the only one Babur had with him, would have carried across, since it threw 
a stone 1,600 paces {qadam, f. 309). Cf. Reid’s Report quoted above. 

3 Anglic6, Saturday after 6p.m. 

* yaqin bitlgkan fauj, var. ta'in biilgAtln fauj, the army appointed (to cross). The 
boats will be those collected at the Ilaldi-ferry, and the army ‘Askari’s. 

45 
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{May 3rd) On Tuesday {Sha‘bdn we marched from 

where the river had been crossed, went on for nearly one kuroh 
(2 m.) and dismounted on the fighting-ground at the confluence.’ 

I myself went to enjoy Ustad ‘All-quli’s firing of culverin and 
firingi ; he hit two boats today with firingi-ston&s, broke them 
and sank them. Mu.stafa did the same from his side. I had 
the large mortar® taken to the fighting-ground, left Mulla Ghulam 
to superintend the making of its position, appointed a body of 
vasdwals 3 and active braves to help him, went to an island facing, 
the camp and there ate majiin. 

Whilst still under the influence of the confection I had the 
boat taken to near the tents and there slept. A strange thing 
happened in the night, a noise and disturbance arising about the 
3rd watch (midnight) and the pages and others snatching up 
pieces of wood from the boat, and shouting “ Strike ! strike ! ” 
What was said to have led to the disturbance was that a night- 
guard who was in the Farmalsh along-side the Asalsh in which 
I was sleeping, 3 opening his eyes from slumber, sees a man with 
his hand on the Asaish as if meaning' to climb into her. They 
fall on him ; ® he dives, comes up again, cuts at the night-guard's 
head, wounding it a little, then runs off at once towards the river.? 
Once before, on the night we returned from Munir, one or two 
night-guards had chased several Hindustanis from near the boats, 
and had brought in two swords and a dagger of theirs. The Most’ 
High had me in His Keeping ! 

(Persian) Were the sword of the world to leap forth 
It would cut not a vein till God will.® 

' i.e. near ‘AH-qull’s emplacement. “ Cf. f. 303, f. 309, f. 337 and n. 4- 

3 “ The yasawal is an officer who carries the commands of the prince, and sees them 
enforced ” (Erskine). Here he will have been the superintendent of coolies moving 
earth. 

^ ma'jun-nak which, in these days of Babur’s return to obedience, it may be right to 
translate in harmony with his psychical outlooU of self-reproach, by /na'jin-poMated. 
Though he had long ceased to drink wine, he still sought cheer and comfort, in his 
laborious days, from inspiriting and forbidden confections. 

5 Probably owing to the less precise phrasing of his Persian archetype, Erskine here 
has reversed the statement, made in the TdrkI, that Babur slept in the Akush (not the 
Earmaish). 

* austi^ ISshldr. An earlier reading of this, vit, that stones were thrown on the 
intruder is negatived by Babur’s mention of woi^ as the weapon used. 

_ ’ sii sari which, as the boats were between an island and the river’s bank, seems 
likely to mean that the man went off towards the main stream. Mems. p. 4i5> “made 
his escape in the river” ; Mims, ii, 418, dans la directum du large, 

® This couplet is quoted by Jahangir also ( 7 uzii/t, trs. Rogers & Beveridge, i, 348). 
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{May 4.tK) At the dawn of Wednesday {25th), I went in the 
boat Gunjaish to near the stone-firing ground (Jash-dtar-yir) and 
there posted each soever to his work. 

{fibb. Details of the engagement^ 

Aughan-birdi Mughi'il, leading not less than 1,000 men, had 
been sent to get, in some way or other, across the river (Saru) one, 
two, three kurohs (2, 4, 6 m.) higher up. A mass of foot-soldiers, 
crossing from opposite ‘Askarl’s camp,* landed from 20-30 boats 
on his road, presumably thinking to show their superiority, but 
Aughan-birdi and his men charged them, put them to flight, took 
a few and cut their heads off, shot many with arrows, and got 
possession of 7 or 8 boats. Today also Bengalis crossed in a few 
boats to Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza’s side, there landed and 
provoked to fight. When attacked they fled, and three boat- 
loads of them were drowned. One boat was captured and brought 
to me. In this affair Baba the Brave went forward and exerted 
himself excellently. 

Orders were given that in the darkness of night the boats 
Augh5n-birdi had captured should be drawn ® up-stream, and 
that in them there should cross Muhammad SI. Mirza, Yakka 
Khwaja, Yunas-i-‘ali, Aughan-birdi and those previously assigned 
to go with them. 

Today came a man from ‘Askarl to say that he had crossed 
the [Saru]-water, leaving none behind, and that he would come 
down on the enemy at next day’s dawn, that is to say, on 
Thursday’s. Here-upon those already ordered to cross over 
were told to join ‘Askari and to advance upon the enemy 
with him. 

At the Mid-day Prayer a person came from Ustii, saying 
“The stone is ready, what is the order?’’ The order was, “Fire 
this stone off ; keep the next till I come.” Going at the Other 
Prayer in a very small Bengali skiff to where shelter {muljdr) 
had been raised, I saw Usta fire off one large stone and several 

‘ This, taken with the positions of other crossing-parties, serves to locate ‘Askarl’s 
“ Haldi-passage” at no great distance above *Ali-qull’s emplacement at the conflaence, 
and above the main Bengal force. 

' perhaps, towed from the land. I have not found Babur using any word .-Inch 
clearly means to row, unless indeed a later rawan does so. Tire force meant to cross 
in the boats takjen up under cover of night w^ part of Babur^s own, no doubt. 
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small firing^ mss. Bengalis have a reputation for fire-working ; * 
we tested it now ; they do not fire counting to hit a particular 
spot, but fire at random. 

At this same Other Prayer orders were given to draw a few 
boats up-.stream along the enemy’s front. A few were got past 
without a ” God forbid ! ” * from those who, all unprotected, drew 
them up. Alsan-timur SI. and Tukhta-biigha SI. were ordered 
to stay at the place those boats reached, and to keep watch over 
them. I got back to camp in the i st night-watch of Thursday.3 

Near midnight came news from (Aughan-blrdi’s) boats which 
were being drawn up-stream, “The force appointed had gone 
somewhat ahead ; we were following, drawing the boats, when 
the Bengalis got to know where we were drawing them and 
attacked. A stone hit a boatman in the leg and broke it, we 
could not pass on.” 

(May 5th) At dawn on Thursday (Sha'bdn 26th) came the 
news from those at the shelter, “All the boats have come from 
above.^ The enemy’s horse has ridden to meet our approaching 
army.” On this, I got our men mounted quickly and rode out 
to above those boats 3 that had been drawn up in the night. 
A galloper was sent off with an order for Muhammad SI. M. and 
tho-se appointed to cro.ss with him, to do it at once and join 
'Askarl. Tbe order for Aisan-timur SI. and Tukhta-bugha SI. 
.who were above the.se boats,* was that they should busy them- 
selves to cross. Baba SI. was not at his post.^ 


' d/fiA-ida III. Cre-plaj'ing, if a purely Persian compound ; dfts/i be Turki, it 
means discharge, shooting. The word “ fire- working” is used above under the nearest 
to contemporary guidance known to me, r/ft. that of the list of persons who suffered in 
the Patna massacre “during the troubles of October 1763AD.”, in which list are the 
names of four Lieutenants fire-workers (Calcutta Review, OcL 1^4, and Jan. 1885, 
art. The Faina Massacre, H. Keveridge). 

’ bi tahdshi, without protest or demur. 

3 Anglic^, Wednesday after 6 p.m. 

Perhaps those which had failed to pass in the darkness ; perhaps those from 
llaldl-guzr, which had been used by ‘Askari’s troops. There appear to be obvious 
reasons for their keeping abreast on the river with the troops in Saran, in order to 
convey reinforcements or to provide retreat. 

5 kimalar auilidd, which may mean tliat he came, on the high bank, to where the 
boats lay below. 

® as in the previous note, kimalar afssKdd. These will have been the few drawn 
up-stream along the enemy’s front. 

t The repro-tcli conveyed by Uabur’s statement is home out by the strictures of 
Haidar Mirza DughUU on Biba Sultan’s neglect of duty (Tdrikh.i-raslu£ trs. 
cap. Izxvii). 
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Aisan-timur SI. at once crosses, in one boat with 30-40 of his 
retainers who hold their horses by the mane at the boat-side, 
A second boat follows. The Bengalis see them crossing and 
start off a mass of foot-soldiers for them. To meet these go 7 or 
8 of Aisan-timur Sl.’s retainers, keeping together, shooting off 
arrows, drawing those foot-soldiers towards the Sultan who mean- 
time is getting his men mounted ; meantime also the second boat 
is moving {rowan). When his 30-35 horsemen charge those 
foot-soldiers, they put them well to flight. Aisan-timur did 
distinguished work, first in crossing before the rest, swift, steady, 
and without a “God forbid !”, secondly in his excellent advance, 
with so few men, on such a mass of foot, and by putting these to 
flight. Tukhta-bugha SI. also crossed. Then boats followed 
one after another. Lahoris and Hindustanis began to cross 
from their usual posts ' by swimming or on bundles of reeds.® 
Seeing how matters were going, the Bengalis of the boats opposite 
the shelter (Mustafa’s), set their faces for flight down-stream. 

Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn, Dost Lord-of-the-gate, Nur 
Beg and several braves also went across the river. I made a man 
gallop off to the Sultans to say, “ Gather well together those who 
cross, go close to the opposing army, take it in the flank, and 
get to grips. ’ Accordingly the Sultans collected those who 
cros.sed, formed Up into 3 or 4 divisions, and started for the foe. 
As they draw near, the enemy-commander, without breaking his 
array, flings his foot-soldiers to the front and so comes on. Kuki 
comes up with a troop from ‘Askari’s force and gets to grips on 
his side ; the Sultans get to grips on theirs ; they get the upper 
hand, unhorse man after man, and make the enemy scurry off. 
Kuki’s men bring down a Fagan of repute named Ba.sant Rad 
and cut off his head ; 10 or 1 5 of his people fall on Kflki’s, and 
are instantly cut to pieces. Tukhta-bugha SI. gallops along the 
enemy’s front and gets his sword well in. Mughul ‘Abdu’l- 

' yusunluq tuslu, Pers. trss. f.arf khiid, Lc. their place in the array, a frequent 
phrase. 

daUak bila dosta-i-qamlsh bila. Cf. f. 363^ and f. 36C3, for passages and notes 
connected with swimming and dastak. Krskine twice translates dastak bila by 
swimming ; but here de Couneille changes from his earlier d la nage (f. 3663) to 
appiiyis sur une piice debois. Perhaps the swift current was crossed by swimming 
with the support of a bundle of reeds, perhaps on rafts made of such bundles (cf. 
Illustrated London News, Sep. i6th, 1916, for a picture of Indian soldiers so crossing 
on nits). 
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wahhab and his younger brother gets theirs in well too. Mughul 
though he did not know how to swim, had crossed the river 
holding to his horse's mane 

I sent for my own boats which were behind ; ' the Farmfilsh 
coming up first, I went over in it to visit the Bengalis’ encamping- 
grounds. I then went into the Gunjalsli. “ Is there a crossing- 
place higher up ? " I asked. Mir Muhammad the raftsman 
represented that the Saru was better to cross higher up ; = 
accordingly the arm)'-folk 3 were ordered to cross at tlic higher 
[)lace he named. 

While those led by Muhammad SI. Mirza were crossing the 
river,^ the boat in which Yakka K,hwaja was, sank and he went 
to God's mercy. His retainers and lands were bestowed on his 
younger brother Qasim Khwaja. 

The Sultans arrived while I was making ablution for the Mid- 
day Prayer ; I praised and thanked them and led them to expect 
guerdon and kindnes.s, ‘Askari also came ; this was the first 
affair he had seen ; one well-omened for him ! 

As the camp had not yet crossed the river, I took my rest in 
the boat Gunjaish, near an island. 

{ccc. Various incidents of the days foUoiving the battle.) 

{May 6th) During the day of P'riday {Sha'bdn 2jth) we landed 
at a village named Kundlh 5 in the Nirhun pargana of Kharid on 
the north side of the Sara.^* 

{May 8tli) On Sunday {29th) Kuki was sent to Hajlpur for 
news. 

' perhaps they were in the Ihirh -ganga channel, out of gun-fire. 

° If the Ghogra flowed at this point in a narrow channel, it would be tlic swifter, 
and less easy to cross than where in an open bed. 

. 3 cUtrik-aili, a frequent compound, but one of which the use is better defined in the 
latter than the earlier part of Babur’s writings to represent what then answered to an 
Army Service Corps. This corps now crosses into Saran and joins the fighting force. 

* This appears to refer to the crossing efiected before the fight. 

s or Kundbah. I have not succeeded in finding this name in the Nirhun fargana ; 
it may have been at the southern end, near the “Domaigarh” of maps. In it was 
Tir-muhani, perhaps a village (f. 377, f. 381). 

® This passage justifies Erskine’s surmise {Metnoirs, p.411, n.4) that the Kharid- 
country lay on Imth banks of the Ghogra. His further surmise that, on the east bank 
of the Ghogra, it extended to the Ganges would be correct also, since the Ganges 
flowed, in Babur’s day, through the Burh-ganga (Old Ganges) channel along the 
southern edge of the present Kharid, and thus joined the Ghogra higher than it 
now does. 
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Shah Muhammad (son) of MaVuf to whom in last year's 
campaign (934 AH.) 1 had shown great favour and had given the 
Saran-country, had done well on several occasions, twice fighting 
and overcoming his father Ma‘ruf.‘ At the time when SI. 
Mahmud Ludi perfidiously took possession of Bihar and wa.s 
f)ppo.sed by Shaikh Bfiyazid and Biban, Shah Muhammad had 
no help for it, he had to join them ; but even theti, when people 
were saying wild words about him, he had written dutifullj" 
to me. When ‘Askarl crossed at the Haldl-passage, Shah ^ 
Muhammad had come at once with a troop, seen him and with 
him gone against the Bengalis. He now came to this ground 
and waited on me. 

During these days news came repeatedly that Biban and 
•Shaikh Bavazid were meaning to cross the Saru-river. 

In these daj s of respite came the surprising news from Sanbal 
(Sambhal) where ‘AU-i-yu.suf had stayed in order to bring the 
place into some sort of order, that he and a physician who was 
by wa}' of being a friend of his, had gone to God’s mercy on 
one and the same day. ‘Abdu’l-lali {kitdbddr) was ordered to go 
and maintain order in Sanbal. 

{May ijtfi) On Friday the 5th of the month Ramzan, ‘Abdu’l- 
lah was given leave for Sanbal.® 

{ddd. News from the westward?^ 

In the.se same day.s came a dutiful letter from Chin-timur SI. 
saying that on account of the journey of the family from Kabul, 
several of the begs who had been appointed to reinforce him, had 
not been able to join him ; ^ also that he had gone out with 
Muhatiimadi and other beg.s and braves, Hot less than lOOkuroks 

' Bayazid and Ma‘ruf farmuli yfexi: brothers. Bayazld had taken service with 
Babur in 932 ah. (1526x1).), left hint in 934AH. (end of 1527 ap.) and opposed him 
near Qanuj. Ma'ruf, long a rebel against Ibrahim /,;?«’/, had never joined Babur : 
two of his sons did so ; of the two, Muhammad and Musa, the tatter may be the one 
mentioned as at Qanuj, "Ma'ruf’s son” (f. 336). — For, an interesting sketch of 
Maruf’s character and for the location in Hindustan of the FannCili clan, see the 
E. & D.’s History of India, iv, 5S4. — In connection with Qanuj, 
the discursive remark may be allowable, that Babur's halt during the construction of 
the bridge of boats across the Ganges in 934 ah. is .still commemorated by the name 
Badshah-nagar of a village between Bangarmau and Nanitmau (Elliot's Onau, p. 45). 

* On f. 381 ‘Abdu’l-lah’s starting-place is mentioned as Tlr-muhanl. 

3 The failure to join would be one of the evils predicted by the dilatory start of the 
ladies from Kkbul (f. 36a5). 
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(20Om.), attacked the Baluchis and given them a good beating.' 
Orders were sent through 'Abdu’l-lah {kitdbddr) for the Sultan 
that he and SI. Muhammad Dulddi, Muhammadi, and some of 
the begs and braves of that country-side should assemble in 
Agra and there remain ready to move to wherever an enemy 
appeared. 

Settlement with the Nuhdni Afghans^ 

{May i6th) On Monday the 8th of the month, Darya Khan’s 
grandson Jalal Khan to whom Shaikh Jamall had gone, came 
in with his chief amirs and waited on me.® Yahya NtiJidni also 
came, who had already sent his younger brother in sign of 
submission and had received a royal letter accepting.his service. 
Not to make vain the hope with which some 7 or 8,ooo Nuhdni 
Afghans had come in to me, I bestowed ^olaks from Bihar on 
Mahmud Khan Nufidni, after reserving one krur for Government 
uses {khalsa), and gave the remainder of the Bihar revenues in 
trust for the above-mentioned Jalal Khan who for his part agreed 
to pay one krur of tribute. Mulla Ghulam was sent to 

collect this tribute.^ Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza received the 
J unapur-country .'t 

{fff. Peace viaae with Nasrat Shah.') 

{May ipth) On the eve of Thursday {iltJi) that retainer of 
Khalifa’s, Ghulam-i-‘ali by name, who in company with a retainer 
of the Shah-zada of Mungir named Abu’l-fath,5 had gone earlier 
than Isma'il Mita, to convey those three articles {fasl sos), now 
returned, again in company with Abu’l-fath, bringing letters for 
Khalifa written by the Shah-zada and by Husain Khan Laskar{?) 
Wazir, who, in these letters, gave assent to those three condition.s, 
took upon themselves to act for Nasrat Shah and interjected 
a word for peace. As the object of this campaign was to put 

' The order for these operations is given on f. .^55i. 

" f. 369. The former Nuhanl chiefs are now restored to Bihar as tributaries of Babur. 

1 Erskine estimated the^^rat about j^asiooo, and the 'iolaks, at about ,^12,500. 

* The Mirza thus supersedes Junaid Barlas in Junpur. — ^The form Junapur used 
above and elsewhere by Kbur and his Persian translators, supports the Gautteer of 
ladia xlv, 74 as to the origin of the name Junpur. 

s a son of Nasrat Shih. No record of this earlier legation is with the Bahur-nima 
manuscripts ; probably it has been lost. The only article found specihed is the on- 
asking for the removal of the Kharid army from a ferry-head Babur wished to use 
Nasrat Shah’s assent to this is an anti-climax to Babur’s victory on the Ghogra. 
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down the rebel Afghans of whom some had taken their heads 
and gone off, some had come in submissive and accepting my 
service, and the remaining few were in the hands of the Bengali 
(Nasrat Shah) who had token them in charge, and as, moreover, 
the Rains were near, we in our turn wrote and despatched words 
for peace on the conditions mentioned. 

(ggg. Submissions and guerdon.) 

{May 2ist) On Saturday {ijtli) Isma'il Jdlwdnt, ‘Alaul Khan 
NiiJidni, Auliya Khan Ashrdqiit) and 5 and 6 amirs came in 
and waited on me. 

Today guerdon was bestowed on Aisan-timur SI. and Tukhta- 
bugha SI., of swords and daggers with belts, cuirasses, dresses 
of honour, and tlpuchdq horses ; also they were made to kneel, 
Aisan-timur SI. for the grant of 36 laks from the Narnul pargana, 
Tukhta-bugha SI. for ‘*,olaks from that of Shamsabad. 

{hhh. Pursuit of Bdyazid and ^ibani) 

{May 2jrd) On Monday the 1 5th of the month {Ramzdn), we 
marched from our ground belonging to KOndbah (or Kundih) on 
the Saru-river, with easy mind about Bihar and Bengal, and 
resolute to crush the traitors Biban and Shaikh Bayazid. 

{May 25 til) On Wednesday {17th) after making two night- 
halts by the way, we dismounted at a passage across the SarO, 
called Chaupara-Chaturmuk of Sikandarpur.' From today 
people were busy in crossing the river. 

As news began to come again and again that the traitors, 
after crossing Saru and Gogar,® were going toward Luknu ,3 the 

' Chaapara is at the Saran end of the ferry, at the Sihandarpur one i.s Chatur-muk 
(Four-faces, an epithet of Hralnna and Vishnnh 

“ It may be inferred from the earlier use of ll';; phrase Gogar (or Gagat) and Saru 
(Siru or Sird), on f. 338-8A, that whereas the rebels were, earlier, for crossing Saru only, 
i.e. the Ghogra below its confluence with the Sarda, they had now changed for crossing 
above the confluence and further north. Such a change is explicable by desire to avoid 
encounter with Babur’s followings here perhaps the army of Aud, and the same desire 
is manifested by their abandonment of a fort captured (f. 377^} some days before the 
rumour reached Babur of their crossing Saru and Gogar. — Since translating the passage 
on f. 338, 1 have been led, by enforced attention to the movement of the confluence of 
Ghogra with Ganges (Saru with Gang) to see that that translation, eased in obedience 
to distances shewn in maps, may be wrong and that Babur’s statement that be dis- 
mounted 2-3 kurohs (4-6 m. ) above Aud' at the confluence of Gogar with Saru, may 
have some geographical interest and indicate movement of the two affluents su^ e.g. 
as is indicated of the Ganges and Ghogra by tradition and by the name Burh-ganga 
(cf.f. 370 i P- 6 <> 7 . n.2). 

3 or Llknur, perhaps Liknu or Liknur. The capricious variation in the MSS. 
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following leaders were appointed to bar (their) crossing ' ; — The 
Turk and Hind amirs Jalalu’d-din Sharqt, ‘All Khan Farmuli\ 
Tardika (or, TziAx yakkd), Nizam Khan of Blana, together with 
Tulmlsh Aiizbeg, Qurban of Chirk and Darya Khan (of Bhira’s 
son) Hasan Khan. They were given leave to go on the night 
of Thursday.* 

(hi. Damage done to the Bdbur-mma writings.) 

That same night when i watch {pds , ^garis had passed {cir. 

10,55 p.m.) and the /arawzVi-prayers were over , 3 such a storm 

burst, in the inside of a moment, from the up-piled clouds of 

the Rainy-season, and such a stiff gale rose, that few tents were 

left standing. I was in the Audience-tent, about to write {kitabat 

gild dur aidim) ; before I could collect papers and .sections,^ the 

tent came down, with its porch, right on my head. The tiingluq 

went to pieces.s God preserved me ! no harm befell me ! 

Sections and book* were drenched under water and gathered 

together with much difficulty. We laid them in the folds of 

a woollen throne-carpet,? put this on the throne and un it piled 

blankets. The .storm quieted down in about 2 garis (45 m.); the 

Ijetwcen L:knu and L;knQr makes the movemenUof t!'" rebel.'! clifTicult to rollow. 
Comment on these variants, tending to identiry the places l)chir»l the words, is grouped 
ill .\ppendixT, On J,:knu (/.akknau) and L:knur \t.akhn!i>). 

* Taking .pwjr in the scn.se it has had liilherto in the HOkur-nama of ferry or fnrd, 
the detachment may iiavc been intended to block the river-crossings of ‘‘Saru and 
(i'lgar ”. If so, however, 'the time for this was jiast, the rebels having taken a fort 
west of tho.se rivers on Ramzan l Jth. Nothing further U heard of thi detachment.— 
That news of the rehehcro.ssing of liie rivers did not reaidi IJahur before the iSth and 
news of their capture of L;knu or I.iknCir liefore the 191I1 may indicate that they had 
crossed agood deal tothe north of the confluence, and that the fort taken was one more 
remote tlian Lakhnau (Oude). Cf. Appendix T. 

“ Anglic^, Wedne.sday after 6 p.m. 

r These are recited late in the night during Ramzan. 

* kaghazu ajza', perhaps writing-jiafK-r and the various .sections of the Hahur-nama 
writings, viz. hiographicai notices, descriptions ol places, detached lengths of diary, 

izrr/rJnj of .Shaikh /Cain, llie of 934 AH., 935 AH., and perhaps earlier ones 

also may lie attributed reasrinably to this storm. It is easy to understand the loss of 
t.g. the conclusion of the karghana .scctirm, and the diary one of 934 AH., if they lay 
[Mrtly under water. I he accident would be belter realized in its disastrous re.sults to 
the writings, if one knew whether Balmr wrote in a Uund or unljound volume. From 
the ^ipor los.ses of 935 All., one gue.sses that the current diary at least had not 
reached the stage of binding. 

5 The tungluq is a flap in a tent-roof, allowing light and air to enter, or smoke to 
come out. 

‘ ajza' u kilSb. See last note but one. The kitiii (book) might well be Babur’s 
composed narrative on which he was now working, as far as it had then gone towards 
Its untimely end (Ifai. MS. f. 21WJ. 

» lagarlSt, kul-zilucha, where sofarlal will mean warm and woollen 
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bedding-tent was set up, a lamp lighted, and, after much trouble, 
a fire kindled. We, without sleep, were busy till shoot of day 
drying folios and sections. 

{iij . Pursuit of Biban and Bdyasid resumed.) 

{May 26tJi) I crossed the water on Thursday morning 
{Raman i8th). 

{May sjtk) On b'riday {igtK) I rode out to visit Sikandarpur 
and Kharld.* Today came matters written by ‘Abdu'l-lah 
{kitdbddr) and Baqi about the taking of LuknDr.® 

{May 28th) On Saturday {20th) KukI was sent ahead, with 
a troop, to join Baql .3 

{May 29th) That nothing falling to be done before my arrival 
might be neglected, leave to join Baqi was given on Sunday 
{21 si) to SI. Junaid Barlds, Khalifa’s (son) Hasan, Mulla Apaq’s J 
retainers, and the elder and younger brethren of Mumin Ataka. 

Today at the Other Prayer a special dress of honour and 
a tipuchdq horse were bestowed on Shah Muhammad (son) of 
Ma'ruf Farmuli, and leave to go was given. As had been done 
last year ( 934 AH.), an allowance from Saran and Kundla^ was 
bestowed on him for the maintenance of quiver-wearers. Today 
too an allowance of 72/a/rjS from Sarwar and a tipuchdq horse 
were bestowed on Isma'il Jalwdni, and his leave was given. 

About the boats Gunjalsh and Araish it was settled with 
Bengalis that they should take them to Ghazipur by way of 
Tir-muhanl.^ The boats Asaish and Farmalsh were ordered 
taken up the Saru with the camp. 

{May 30th) On Monday {Ramqdn 22nd) we marched from the 
Chaupara-Chaturmuk passage along the Saru, with mind at ease 
about Bihar and Sarwar,? and after doing as much as lO kurohs 

' Kharid-town is some 4 m. s.c. of the "town of Sikandarpur. 

” or L:knu. Cf. Appendix T. It is now I4 days since 'Abdu'l-lah jfr/ajdSr had 
left Tlr-muhani (f. 3S0) for Satpbhal ; as he was in haste, there had been time for him 
to go beyond Aud (where Baqi was) and yet get the news to ISabur on the 19th. 

3 In a way not usual with him, Bibur seems to apply three epithets to this follower, 
viz. ming-be^, shaghaioal, Tashkindi {.Va&tz. s.n,). 

* or Kandla ; cf. Revenue list f. 293 ; is it now S&ran Khas? 

i 18,000 (Etskine). For the total yield of Kundla (or Kandla) and Sarwar, ste 
Revenue list (f. 293). 

^ f. 375, p. 675 n. 2 and f. 381, p. 687 n. 3. 

t A little earlier Babtir has recorded bis ease of mind about Bihar and Bengal, the 
fruit doubtless of his victory over Mahmud LucB and Nasrat Shah ; he now does the 
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(20 m.) dismounted on the Saru in a village called Kilirah(?) 
dependent on Fathpur.* 

{jtkk. A surmised survival of the record of gj4 am.^) 

* After spending several days pleasantly in that place where 
there are gardens, running-waters, well-designed buildings, trees, 
particularly mango-trees, and various birds of coloured plumage, 
I ordered the march to be towards Ghazipur. 

Isma'il Khan falwani and ‘Alaul Khan Nfchdni had it repre- 
sented to me that they would come to Agra after seeing their 
native land (watn). On this the command was, “ I will give an 
order in a month.”* 3 


same about Bihar and Sarwar, no doubt because he has replaced in Bihar, as his tribu- 
taries, the Nflhanl chiefs and has settled other Afghans, Jalwanls and Kariniilis in a 
Saiwar cleared of the Jalwanl (?) rebel Blban and the [''armuti opponents Bayaiid and 
Ma'ruf. The FarmuH Shaikh-zadas, it may be recalled, belonged by descent to 
Babur’s Kabul district of Farmtil. — The (E. & D.’s H. of 1 . iv, 

S48) details the position of the clan under Sikandar Ludi. 

“ The MSS. write Fathpur but Nathpur suits the context, a fargana mentioned in 
the Aytn-i-akbarJ and now in the ‘Azamgarh district. There seems to be no Fathpur 
within Babur’s limit of distance. The D. C. of 'Azamgarh mentions two now insigni- 
ficant Fathpurs, one as having a school, the other a market. The name G:I;r:h 
(K -. 1 ; r ; h) X have not found. 

’ The passage contained in this section seems to be a survival of the lost record of 
934 AH. (f. 339). I have found it only in the Memoirs p. 4*0, and in Mr. Erskinc’s 
own Codex of the Waqi'm-i-baburi (now B. M. iVdd. zb, 200), f. 371 where however 
several circumstances isolate it from the context. It may be a Persian translation of 
an authentic Turk! fragment, found, perhaps with other such fragincnis, in the Hoyal 
Library. Its wording disassociates it from the ‘Abdu’r-rahlm te.xt. The Code.x 
(No. 26,2tX)) breaks off at the foot of a page (supra, Fathpur) with a completed sentence. 
The supposedly-misplaced passage is entered on the next folio as a sort of ending of 
the Babur-nama writings ; in a rough script, inferior to that of the Codex, and is 
followed by Tam, tarn (Finis), and an incomplete date 98-, in words, llencalli this 
a line is drawn, on which is subtended the triangle frecpitnl with scrilies; within 
this is what seems to be a completion of the date to 980 ah . and a pious wish, scrawled 
in an even rougher hand tlian the rest. — Not only in diction and in script but in 
contents also the passage is a misfit where it now stands ; it can liardly describe a 
village on the Sard -, Babur in 93; ah. did not march for (llia/.ipiir but may liave done 
so in 934 ah. (p. 656, n. 3) ; Isma'll fakwimi bad had leave given .already in OjS A'*- 
(f. 377) under other conditions, one.s bespeaking more trust and tried allegiance. — 
Possibly the place described as having fine buildings, gardens etc. is And (Ajodhj’a) 
where Babur spent .some days in 934 ah. (cf. f. Tft'fb, p. 655 n. 3). 

'■ ^ Here my Persian manuscript closes” (This is B.M. Add. 26,200). “Thetwo 
additiona) fragments are given from Mr. Metcalfe’s manuscript alone” (now B.M. 
Add. 26,202) “and unluckily, it is extremely incorrect” (Erskine). This note will have 
been written perhaps a decade before 1826, in which year the Memoirs of Bdbur was 
published, after long delay. Mr. Erskine’s own Codex (No. 26,200) was made good 
at a later date, perhaps when he was working on his History of India (pub. 1854), by 
a well- written supplement which carries the diary to its usual end s.a. 936 AH. and 
also gives Persian translations of BabuF s letters to Humayun and Khwaja Kalan. 
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(///. The westward inarch resumed.') 

{May 31 St) Those who marched early 

having lost their way, went to the great lake of Fathpui' (?),* 
People were sent galloping off to fetch back such as were near 
and Kichik Khwaja was ordered to spend the night on the lake- 
shore and to bring the rest on next morning to join the camp. 
We marched at dawn ; I got into the Asalsh half-way and had 
it towed to our ground higher up, 

{mmm. Details of the capture of a fort by Biban i^nd Bayaeid) 

On the way up, Khalifa brought Shah Muhammad diwands 
son who had come from BaqT bringing this reliable news about 
Luknur “ : — They {i.e. Biban and Bayazid) hurled their assault 
on Saturday the 13th of the month Ramzan {May 21 si) but 
could do nothing by fighting ; while the fighting was going on, 
a collection of wood-chips, hay, and thorns in the fort took fire, 
so that inside’ the walls it became as. hot as an oven {tanur^k 
tafsdn) ; the garrison could not move round the rampart ; the 
fort was lost. When the enemy heard, two or three days later, 
of our return (westwards), he fled towards Dalmau .3 

Today after doing as much as loknrohs {20rs\.), we dismounted 
beside a village called Jalisir,** on the Saru-bank, in the Sagri 
pargana. 

{fune isi) We sta)’ed on the' same ground through Wednesday 
{24th), in order to rest our cattle. 

{nnn. Dispositions against Biban and Bayazid.) 

Some said they had heard that Biban and Bayazid had crossed 
Gang, and thought of withdrawing themselves to their kinsfolk F 

‘ Her«, as earlier, Nalhpur suits the context hetter than Fathptir. In the Nathpur 
fargaiia, at a distance from Chaupara approximately suiting Itahut's statement of 
distance, is the lake “ Tal Ratoi ”, formerly larger and deeper than now. There is 
a second further west and now larger than Tal Katoi ; through this the Ghogra once 
flowed, and through it has tried within the last half-century to break back. . These 
changes in Tat Ratoi and in the course of the Ghogra dictate caution id attemj^ing to 
locate places which were on it in Babur’s day e.g. K:l:r:h [supra). 

’ Appendix T. 

3 This name has the following tariants in theHai. MS. and in Kdtps Dalm-u-uu 
-ur-ud-uj^ The place was in Akbar’s sariSr of Manikpur and is now in the Rai 
Bareilly district. ; 

* Perhaps Chaksar, which w'as in Akbar’s sarkSr of Junpur, and is now in the 
‘Azamgarh district. 
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{nisbahslldr) by way of * Here-upon the begs were sum- 

moned for a consultation and it was settled that Muhammad- 
i-zaman Mirza and SI. Junaid Barlds who in place of J unpur 
had been given Chunar with several parganas, Mahmud Khan 
Nuhd‘:l, QazI Jia, and Taj Khan Sardng-khdni should block the 
enemy’s road at Chunar.® 

{June 2 nd) Marching early in the morning of Thursday 
we left the Saru-river, did wkttrohs (22m.), crossed the Parsaru 
(Sarju) and dismounted on its bank. 

Here the begs were summoned, discussion was had, and the 
leaders named below were appointed to go detached from the 
army, in rapid pursuit of Biban and Bayazid towards Dalmut 
(Dalmau) : — Aisan-timur SI., Muhammad SI. M., Tukhta-bughii 
SI., Qasim-i-husain SI., Bi-khub (Ni-khub) SI., Muzaffar-i-husain 
SI., Qasim Khwaja, Ja'far Khwaja, Zahid Khwaja, Jam Beg, 
*A.skari’s retainer Kichik Khwaja, and, of Hind amirs, ‘Alam 
Khan of KalpT, Malik-dad Karardni, and Rao (Rawul) Sarwdnt. 
{000. The march continued^ 

When I went at night to make ablution in the Parsaru, people 
were catching a mass of fish that had gathered round a lamp on 
the surface of the water. I like others took fish in my hands .3 

* Hai. MS. J:nira kkund tawabi si bila (perhaps tawabi'sl but not so written). 
The obscnrity of these words is indicated by their variation in the manuscripts. Most 
scribes have them as Chunar and Junpur, guided presumably by the despatch of a force 
to Chnnu on receipt of the news, but another force was sent to Dalmau at the same 
time. The rebels were defeated s. w. of Dalmau and thence went to Mahuba ; it is 
not certain that they had crossed the Ganges at Dalmau ; there are difficulties in 
supposing the fort they captured and abandoned was Lakhnau (Oude) ; they might 
have gone south to near Kalpi and Adampur, which are at no great distance from 
where they were defeated by BaqI shaghawal, if Lakhnur (now Shahabad in Raihpur) 
were the fort. (Cf. Appendix T.) — To take up the interpretation of the words 
quoted above, at another point, that of the kinsfolk or fellow-Afghans the rebels 
planned to join : — these kinsfolk may have been, of Bayazid, the Farmulls in Sarwar, 
and of Biban, the Jalwanis of the same place. The two may have trusted to 
relationship for harbourage during the Kains, disloyal though they were to their 
kinsmen’s accepted suzerain. Therefore if they were once across Ganges and Jumna, 
as they were in Mahuba, they may have thought of working eastwards south of the 
fhinges and of getting north into Sarwar through territory belonging to the Chunar and 
Junpur governments. This however is not expressed by the words quoted above ; 
perhaps Babur's record was hastily and incompletely written. — Another reading may 
be Chunar and Jaund (in Akbar’s sarkar of Rohtas). 

' yUllni t&skqailar. It may be observed concerning the despatch of Muhammatl- 
i-zaman M. and of Junaid Barlas that they went to their new appointments jfunpur 
and Chunar respectively ; that their doing so was an orderly part of the winding.up of 
Babur’s Eastern operations ; that they remained as part of the Eastern garrison, on 
duty ap^ from that of blocking the toad of Biban and Bayazid. 

3 This mode of fishing is still practised in India (Erskine). 
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{June 3rd) On Friday {26th) we dismounted on a very slender 
stream, the head- water of a branch of the Parsaru. In order 
not to be disturbed by the comings and goings of the army-folk, 

I had it dammed higher up and had a place, 10 by 10, made for 
ablution. The night of the 27th * was spent on this ground. 

{June /fth) At the dawn of the same day {Saturday 2jth) we 
left that water, crossed the Tus and dismounted on its bank.- 

{Jtine 5th) On Sunday {zStli) we dismounted on the bank of 
the same water. 

{June 6th) On Monday the 29th of the month (^aw«sa«), our 
station was on the bank of the same Tus- water. Though tonight 
the sky was not quite clear, a few people saw the Moon, and so 
testifying to the Qazi, fixed the end of the month {Ramzan). 

{June yth) On Tuesday {Shawwal 1st) we made the Prayer 
of the Festival, at dawn rode on, did lokurohs (20m.), and dis- 
mounted on the bank of the Gui (Gumti), a kuroh (2m.) from 
Malng .3 The sin of majiin was committed {irtikab qilildt) near 
the Mid-day Prayer; I had sent this little couplet of invitation 
to Shaikh Zain, Mulla Shihab and Khwand-amlr : — 

(Turit) Shaikh and Malta Shihab and Khwand'amir, 

Come all three, or two, or one. 

Darwish-i-muhammad {Sarbdn), Yunas-i-‘ali and ‘Abdu’l-lah 
{‘asas)^ were also there. At the Other Prayer the wrestlers 
set to. 

{June Sth) On Wednesday (awflQwe stayed on the same ground. 
Near breakfast-time inajun was eaten. Today Malik Sharq came 
in who had been to get Taj Khan out of Chunar .3 When the 
wripstlers set to today, the Champion of Aud who had come 
earliV^r, grappled with and threw a Hindustani wrestler who had j 
come *n the interval. 

Todiy Yahya Nuhdni was granted an allowance of i^laks 

' Islamic^, Saturday night ; Anglicd, Eiiday after 6 p.m. 

> This Tus, “Tousin, or Tons, is a bnndi from Ae Ghogra'raming off above 
FaizSh^ and joining the Sarju or Parsaru below ‘Azamgarh” (Erdcine). 

3 KehPsMS. p.1132, Mang (or M^k) ; MS. Talk; I.O. si 8 f:328Ba:k; 
I.O. 3>7 1.2363, Kak. Malng in the SulJtanpur district seems suitably located {D.G. 
tf SultUnpur, p. 162). 

3 This will be the night-guard ( ‘oror) ; the librarian (Htabd&rX is in SainbhaL I. O. 
218 f. 325 inserts kitabdir after ‘Abdu’l-lah’s name where he is recorded as sent to 
Saipbbal (f. 375). 

s He will have announced to Taj Khan the transfer of the fort to Junaid BarlOs. 
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from Parsarur,' made to put on a dress of honour, and given 
his leave. 

{June gtK) Next day {Thursday 3rd) 'No.dSA wkurohs 
crossed the Gul-vvater (Gumtl), and dismounted on its bank. 

{ppp. Concerning the pursuit of Biban and Bdyazid^ 

News came in about the sultans and begs of the advance that 
they had reached Dalmud (Dalmau), but were said not yet to 
have crossed the water (Ganges). Angered by this (delay), I sent 
orders, “ Cross the water at once ; follow the track of the rebels ; 
cross Jun (Jumna) also; join ‘Alam Khan to yourselves; be 
energetic and get to grips with the adversary.” 

{qqq. The march continued^ 

{June lOth) After leaving this water {Guntti, Friday 4th) we 
made two night-halts and reached Dalmud (Dalmau), where 
most of the army-folk crossed Gang, there and then, by a ford. 
While the camp was being got over, majun was eaten on an 
island {drdf) below the ford. 

{June ijth) After crossing, we waited one day {Monday fth) 
for all the army-folk to get across. Today BaqI TdshkindiciL.va& 
in with the army of Aud (Ajodhya) and waited on me. 

{June 14th) Leaving the Gang-water(Ganges, Tuesday 8th'),'ne 
made one night-halt, then dismounted {June iSth-Shawwdlgth) 
beside Kurarah (Kura Khas) on the Arind-water. The distance 
from Dalmud (Dalmau) to Kurarah came out at 22kurohs 
(44 m.).® 

{June i6th) On Thursday (10///) we marched early from that 
ground and dismounted opposite the Adampur pargana? 

To enable us to cross (Jun) in pursuit of our adversaries, a few 
raftsmen had been sent forward to collect at Kalpi what boats 
were to be had ; some boats arrived the night we dismounted, 
moreover a ford was found through the Jun-river. 

As the encamping-place was full of dust, we settled ourselves 

' ^ 375 ®- , Parsarur was in Akbai’s subak of Labor ; G. of I. xx, 23, Pasrur. 

’ The estimate may have been made by measurement (f. 356) or by counting a 
horse’s steps (f. 370). Here the Hai. MS. aiid Kehr’s have Ddihud, but I.O. 218 
f. 328^ (D:lmuu). 

^ ^ 36'^! so here, Babur’s wording tends to locate Adampur on the right 

(west) bai^ of the Jumna. 
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on an island and there stayed the several days we were on that 
ground. 

{rrr. Concerning Biban and Bayasid.) 

Not getting reliable news about the enemy, we sent BaqI 
shaghdwal with a few braves of the interior ^ to get information 
about him. 

{June 17th) Next day {Friday iitli) at the Other Prayer, 
one of BaqI Beg's retainers came in. BaqI had beaten scouts of 
Biban and Bayazid, killed one of their good men, Mubarak Khan 
Jaiwdni, and some others, sentin several heads,and one man alive. 

{June 18th) At dawn {Saturday I2th) Paymaster Shah Husain 
came in, told the story of the beating of the scouts, and gave 
various news. 

Tonight, that is to say, the night of Sunday the 13th of the 
month,® the river Jun came down in flood, so that by the dawn, 
the whole of the island on which I was settled, was under water. 
I moved to another an arrow’s-flight down-stream, there had a 
tent set up and settled down. 

{June 20th) On Monday {i4^th) Jalal Tdskkindi came from 
the begs and sultans of the advance. Shaikh Bayazid and Biban, 
on hearing of their expedition, had fled to the pargana of 
Mahuba .3 

As the Rains had set in and as after 5 or 6 months of active 
service, horses and cattle in the army were worn out, the sultans 
and begs of the expedition were ordered to remain where they 
were till they received fresh supplies from Agra and those parts. 
At the Other Prayer of the same day, leave was given to BaqI 
and the army of Aud (Ajodhya). Also an allowance of yolaks^ 
from Amroha was assigned to Musa (son) of Ma'ruf Farmuli, who 
had waited on me at the time the returning army was crossing 
the Saru-water,s a special head-to-foot and saddled horse were 
bestowed on him/ and he was given his leave. 

' HaL MS. aSta, presumably for aUrtay Kehi’s p. 1133, Aud-daghl, which, as BaqI 
.led the Aud army, is ben trmato ; both Persian translations, miSngSni, central, inner, 
i.e, a&rta, perhaps household troops of the Centre. 

’ Anf^licd, Saturday 12th after 6 p.m. 

> In Akbar’s sarkar of Kalanjar, now in the Hamirpur district. 

< (Erskine). Amroha is in the Moradabad district. 

s At the Chaupara-Chaturmuk ferry (f 376). — Corrigendum : — In the Index of the 
BiAur-nSma Facsimile., Musa FarmuU and Musa SI. are erroneously entered as if 

one Tnftn. 

* Afs 
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(sss. Babur returns to Ag'ra.') 

{June 2Tst) With an easy mind about these parts, we set out 
for Agra, raid-fashion,^ when ipds igari of Tuesday night were 
past.® In the morning {Tuesday /jr«)wedid \6kurohs (32m.), 
near mid-day made our nooning in the pargana of Baladar, one 
of the dependencies of KalpI, there gave our horses barley, at the 
Evening Prayer rode on, did i^kurohs (26m.) in the night, at 
the 3rd night-watch {mid-night, Skawwdl i^-TSth") dismounted 
at Bahadur Khan SarwdnVs tomb at Sugandpur, a pargana of 
Kalpi, slept a little, went through the Morning Prayer and hurried 
on. After doing i6kurohs (32 m.), we reached Etawa at the fall 
of day, where Mahdl Khwaja came out to meet us .3 Riding 
. on after the ist night-watch (9p.m.), we slept a little on the way, 
did i6kurohs (32 m.), took our nooning at Fathpur of RaprI, rode 
on soon after the Mid-day Prayer {Thursday Shawwdl 17th), 
did \7kur0hs (34m.), and in the 2nd night-watch 4 dismounted 
in the Garden-of-eight-paradises at Agra. 

{June 24.111) At the dawn of Friday {i8th) Pay-master SI. 
Muhammad came with several more to wait on me. Towards the 
Mid-day Prayer, having crossed Jun, I waited on Khwaja‘Abdu’ 1 * 
luqq, went into the Fort and saw the begims my paternal-aunts. 
{ttt. Indian-grown Jruits.) 

A BalkhI melon-grower had been set to raise melons ; he now 
brought a few first-rate small ones ; on one or two bv-sh- vines 
{buta-tdk) I had had planted in the Garden-of-eight-paradises 
very good grapes had grown ; Shaikh Guran sent me a basket 
of grapes which too were not bad. To have grapes and melons 
gr^n in this way in Hindustan filled my measure of content. 
wuu. Arrival oj Mdhim Begim.) 

^ {June 26th) Mahim arrived while yet two watches of Sunday 
night {Shawwdl 20th) S remained. By a singular agreement 

' i.e. riding light and feat. The distance done between Adantpur and Agra was 
some I 57 niiles, the tinie was from 12a.m. on Tuesday morning to about 9p.m. of 
Thursday. This exploit serves to show that three years of continuous activity in the 
plains of Hindustan had not destroyed Babur’s capacity for sostained effort, spite of 
several attacks of (malarial ?] fever. 

» Anglice, Tuesday i2.2Sa.m. *. He was governor of Etawa. 

* Islamic^, Friday, Shawwal i8th, Anglic^, Thursday, June 24th, soon after 9 p.m. 

® Anglicd, she arrived at mid-night of Saturday. — Gul-badan writes of Mihim’s 
amval as unexpected and of Babur’s hurrying off on foot to meet her {Humiyun- 
nUma f. 14, trs. p. too). 



of things they had left Kabul on the very day, the loth of the 
1st Jutnada (ya«. 21st 1529) on which I rode out to the army.* 

{Here the record of n days is wanting?^ 

{July Jth) On Thursday the ist of Zu’l-qa'da the offerings 
made by Humayun and MahJm were set out while I sat in the 
large Hall of Audience. 

Today also wages were given to 1 50 porters {kahdr) and they 
were started off under a servant of Faghfur Diwdn to fetch 
melons, grapes, and other fruits from Kabul. 

{wv. Concerning Sambkal.) 

{July 9th) On Saturday the 3rd of the month, Hindu Beg 
who had come as escort from Kabul and must have been sent to 
Sambhal on account of the death of ‘All-i-yusuf, came and waited 
on me.® Khalifa’s (son) Husamu’d-din came also today from 
Alwar and waited on me. 

{July loth) On Sunday morning {4th) came ‘Abdu’l-lah 
{kitdbddr), who from Tir-muhanI 3 had been sent to Sambhal on 
account of the death of ‘Ali-i-yusuf. 

{Here the record oj 7 days is wanting^ 

{•WWW. Sedition in Ldhor.) 

People from Kabul were saying that Shaikh Sharaf of Qara- 
bagh, either incited by ‘Abdu’l-'aziz or out of liking for him, 
had written an attestation which attributed to me oppression 
I had not done, and outrage that had not happened ; that he 

’ Mahira’s joumejr from Kabal to Agra had occupied over $ moaths. 

’ Hindu Beg ;»r/i>n had been made Homayun’s retainer in 93 2 ah. (f. 297), and had 
taken possession of Sambhal for him. Hence, as it seems, he was ordered, while 
escorting the ladies from Kabul, to go to Sambhal. He seems to have gone before 
waiting on Babur, probably not coming into Agra till now. — It may be noted here 
that in 933 ah. he transformed a Hindu temple into a Mosque in Sambhal ; 'it was 
done by Babur’s orders and is commemorated by an inscription still existing on the 
Mosque, one seeming not to be of his own composition, judging by its praise of himself. 
(JASB. Proceedings, May 1S73, P* 9 ^> Blochmann’s art. where the inscription is given 
and translated ; scad Arehaological Survey Jieports, zii, p. 24-27, with Plates showing 
the Mosque). 

3 Cf. f. 375, f. 377, with notes concerning ‘Abdu’l-lab and Tir-muhani. I have not 
found the name 'Tir-muhani on maps ; its position can be inferred from BabuPs state- 
ment (f. 375) that he had sent ‘Abdu’l-lah to Sainbhal, he being then at Kunba or 
Kunia in the Nurhun pargana. — The name Tir-muhani occurs also in Gorakhpur. — 
It was at Tir-muhani (Three-mouths) that Khwand-amir completed the HMUis- 
siyar (lith. ed. i, 83 ; Rieu’s Pers. Cat, p. 1079). If the name im^y three water- 
mouths, they might be those of (janges, Ghogra and Daha. 
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had extorted the signatures of the Prayer-leaders {imdmldr) of 
Labor to this accusation, and had sent copies of it to the various 
towns ; that ‘Abdu’l-'aziz himself had failed to give ear to several 
royal orders, had spoken unseemly words, and done acts which 
ought to have been left undone. On account of these matters 
Qambar-i-‘all Arghun was started off on Sunday the i ith of the 
month {Zu'l-qa'da), to arrest Shaikh Sharaf, the Labor imams 
with their associates, and ‘Abdu’l-‘azTz, and to bring them all to 
Court. 

{xxx. Varia.') 

{July 22nd) On Thursday the iSth of the month Chin-timur 
SI. came in from Tijara and waited on me. Today Champion 
Sadiq and the great champion-wrestler of Aud wrestled. Sadiq 
gave a half-throw ^ ; he was much vexed. 

{July 28th) On Monday the 19th of the month {Zu'l-qa'da) 
the Qizll-bash envoy Murad the life-guardsman was made to put 
on an inlaid dagger with belt, and a befitting dress of honour, 
was presented with 2laks of tankas and given leave to go. 

{Here the record oj 15 days is wanting^ 

{yyy. Sedition in Gild liar.) 

{August nth) Sayyid Mashhad! who had come from Guallar 
in these days, represented that Rahim-dad was stirring up 
sedition.® On account of this. Khalifa’s servant Shah Muhammad 
the* seal-bearer was sent to convey to RahIm-dad matters written 
with commingling of good counsel. He went ; and in a few 
days came back bringing Rahim-dad’s son, but, though the 
son came, Rahim-dad himself had no thought of coming. On 
Wednesday the 5th of Zu'l-hijja, Nur Beg was sent to Guallar 

* mm-kara. E. and de C. however reverse the r 6 ks. 

“ The Tdrikh-i-guaUdri (B.M. Add. 16,709, p. 18) supplements the fragmentary 
accounts which, atove and s.a. 936 AH., are all that the Babur-nama now preserves 
concerning Khwaja Rahlm-d^’s misconducL It has several mistakes but the gist of 
its information is useful. It mentions that the Khwaja and his patemal-uncle Mahdi 
Khwaja had displeased Babur ; that Rahim-dad resolved to take refuge with the ruler 
of MUwi (Muhammad Khiljt) and to make over GuMiu to a Rajput landholder of 
that country ; that upon this Shaikh Muhammad Gkaus went to Agra and interceded 
with Babur and obtained his forgiveness for Rahim-dad. Guallar was given back to 
Rahim-dad but after a time he was su{:«rseded by Abu'l-&th [Shaikh Guran]. For 
particulars about Mahdi Khwaja and a singular story told about him by Nijjamu’d-din 
Ahmad in the Tahaqat-i-akbari, vide Gul-badan’s .^tcaioywn-nama, Appendix B, and 
Tramlater^s Note p. 702, Section f. 
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to allay Rahim-dad’s fears, came back in a few days, and laid 
requests from Rahim-dad before us. Orders in accordance with 
those requests had been written and were on the point of despatch 
when one of Rahim-dad’s servants arriving, represented that he 
had come to effect the escape of the son and that Rahim-dad 
himself had no thought of coming in. I was for riding out at 
once to Gualiar, but Khalifa set it forth to me, “ Let me write 
one more letter commingled with good counsel ; he may even yet 
come peacefully.” On this mission Khusrau’s (son ?) Shihabu'd- 
din was despatched. 

(August i 2 tK) On Thursday the 6th of the month mentioned 
(Zu'l-hijjd) Mahdi Khwaja came in from Etawa.* 

(August z6th) On the Festival-day “ (Monday loth) Hindu Beg 
was presented with a special head-to-foot, an inlaid dagger with 
belt ; aXso pa/gana worth ylaks^ was bestowed on Hasan-i-‘ali, 
well-known among the Turkmans for a Chaghatai.s 

• lie may have come about the misconduct of his nephew Rahim-dad. 

’ The ‘idu’l-kabir, the Great Festival of loth Zu’l-hijja. 

3 About ;^I7S0 (Frskine). 

* Perhaps he was from the tract in Persia still called Cbaghatai Mountains. One 
Ibrahim Ckagkaldi 1% mentioned by Babur (f. 17511 ) with Turkman begs who joined 
Husain Sai-qara. This Hasan-i- 'ali Chaghatai may have come in like manner, with 
Murad the Turkman envoy from ‘Iraq (f. 369 and n. i). 

^ Several incidents recorded by Gul-badan (writing half a century later) as following 
Mabim’s arrival in Agra, will belong to tbe’record of 935 au. because they preceded 
Humayun’s arrival from Eadakhshan. Their omission from Babur’s diary is explicable 
by its minor lacuna. Such are : — (i) a visit to Dhulpur and Sikri the interest of 
which lies in its showing that BibI Mubuika had accompanied Mahlm Begim to Agra 
from Kabul, and that there was in Sikri a quiet retreat, a chaukamR, where Babur 
“used to write his book” ; — (2) the arrival of the main caravan ofUulies from Kabul, 
which ted Babur to go four miles out, to Naugram, in order to give honouring 
reception to his sister Khan-zada Begim ; — (3) an excursion to the Gold-scattering 
garden (Bdgh-i.xar-ttfihan), where seated among bis own people, Babur said he was 
“ bowed down by ruling and reigning”, longed to retire to that garden with a single 
attendant, and wished to make over his sovereignty to Humayun ; — ( 4 ) the death of 
Dil-daris son Alwar (var. Anwar) whose birth may be assign^ to the gap preceding 
932AH. because not chronicled later by Babur, as is Faiuq’s. As a distraction from 
^e sorrow for this loss, a journey was “pleasantly made by water” to Dhulpur. 
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[a. Rahim-dads affairs^ 

{Sep. ytk) On Wednesday the 3rd of Muharram, Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus ' came in from Gualiar with Khusrau’s (son) 
Shihabu’d-din to plead for Rahim-dad. As Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaiis was a pious and excellent person, Rahim-dad’s faults were 
forgiven for his sake. Shaikh Guran and N ur Beg were sent 
off for Gualiar, so that the place having been made over to their 
charge . . 

' Cf. f. 3814 n. 4 . For his earlier help to Rahim-dad see f. 30^. For Biographies 
of him see Blochmann’s A. -i- A. trs. p. 446, and Badayuni’s Muntakhabu-'t-tawarikk 
(Ranking’s and Lowe’s trss. ). 

* Beyond this broken passage, one presumably at the foot of a page in Babur’s own 
manuscript, nothing of his diary is now known to survive. What is missing seems 
likely to have been written and lost. It is known from a remark of Guhbadan’s 
(H.N. p. 103 ) that he “ used to write his book ” after Mahim’s arrival in Agra, the 
place coming into her anecdote being Sikr!. 



TRANSLATOR’S NOTE ON 936 to 987 AH.— 1529 fo 1680 AD. 

It is difficult to find material for filling the lacuna of some 
15 months, which occurs in Babur’s diary after the broken 
passage of Muharram 3rd 936 AH. (Sept. 7th 1529 AD.) and down 
to the date of his death on Jumada I. 6tb 937 AH. (Dec. -adth 
1 5 30 AD.). The known original sources are few, their historical 
matter scant, their contents mainly biographical. Gleanings 
may yet be made, however, in unexpected places, such gleanings 
as are provided by Ahmad-i-yadgar’s interpolation of Timurid 
history amongst his lives of Afghan Sultans. 

The earliest original source which helps to 1511 the gapi of 
936 AH. is Haidar Mlrza’s Tdrtkh-t-raskidt, finished as to its 
Second Part which contains Babur’s biography, in 948' AH. 
(1541 AD.), 12 years therefore after the year of the gap 936 AH. 
It gives valuable information about the affairs of Badakhshan, 
based on its author’s personal experience at 30 years of age, and 
was Abu’l-fazl’s authority for the Akbar-ndma. 

The next in date of the original sources is Gul-badan Begfmi’s 
Humdyun-ndma, a chronicle of family affairs^ which she wrote in 
obedience to her nephew Akbar’s command, given in about 
995 AH. (1587 AD.), some 57 years after her Father’s death, that 
whatever any person knew of his father (Humayun) and grand- 
father (Babur) should be written down for Abu’l-fazl’s use. It 
embodies family memories and traditions, and presumably gives 
the recollections of several ladies of the royal circle.* 

> Jauhai’s Humiyim-nama and Bayazid ^^o/’xwoik of the same title were written 
under the same royal command as the Begim’s. They contribute nothing towards 
filling the gap of 936 AH. ; their authors, being Humayun's servants, write about him. 
It may be ob^v^ that criticism of these books, as recording trivialities, is disarmed 
if they were commanded because they would obey aii order to set down whatever 
was known, selection amongst their contents resting with Abu’l-fari. Even more 
completely must they be excluded from a verdict on the literary standard of their 
day. — Abh’l -&;1 must hare bad a source of Bahurisna which has not found its way 
into European libraries. A man likely to have contributed hisrecollectiopsjdirectly of 
tranrinittra, isKhwaja Muqim Harawi, The date of Muqlm’s. death is conjectural 
only, but he lived long enoi^ to impress the worth of historical writing on his son 
Ni^mu’^d'dln Ahmad. . .(Cf. E. and D.’s H. of 1 . art Tabaq 3 t-i~Man v, 177 and 
187; T.'i-A. lith. ed. p. 193; and for Bayazid Biyaft work, JASB. 1898, piS^) 
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The Akbar-nama derives much of its narrative for 936-937 ah. 
from liaidar Mirza and Gul-badan Beglm, but its accounts of 
Babur’s self-surrender and of his dying address to his chiefs 
presuppose the help of information from a contemporary witness. 

It is noticeable that the Akbar-ndma records no public events 
as occurring in Hindustan during 936-937 AH., nothing of the 
sequel of rebellion by Rahim-dad * and ‘Abdu’l-’aziz, nothing of 
the untiring Biban and Bayazid. T iat something could have 
been told is shown by what Ahmad-i-yadgar has preserved {vide 
post)', but SO years had passed since Babur’s death and, manifestly, 
interest in filling the lacuna in his diary was then less keen than it 
is over 300 years later. What in the Akbar-ndma concerns Babur 
is likely to have been written somewhat early in the cir. 15 
years of its author’s labours on it,“ but, even so, the eldeV women 
of the royal circle had had rest after the miseries Humayun had 
wrought, the forgiveness of family affection would veil his past, 
and certainly has provided Abu’l-fazl with an over-mellowed 
estimate of him, one ill-assorting with what is justified by his 
Bibur-nama record. 

The contribution made towards filling the gap of 936-937 All. 
in the body of Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad’s Tabaqdt-i-akbari is 
limited to a curious and doubtfully acceptable anecdote about 
a plan for the supersession of Humayun as Padshah, and about 
the part played by Khwaja Muqlm Hardwi 'xn its abandonment. 
A further contribution is made, however, in Book VII which 
contains the history of the Muhammadan Kings of Kashmir, 
namely, that Babur despatched an expedition into that country. 
As no such expedition is recorded or referred to in surviving 
Babur-nama writings, it is likely to have been sent in 936AH. 
during Babur’s tour to and from Labor. If it were made with 
the aim of extending Timurid authority in the Himalayan 
borderlands, a hint of similar policy elsewhere may be given 
by the ceremonious visit of the Raja of Kahlur to Babur, 

' Ibn Ibtuta (Lee’s trs. p, 133) mentions that after his appointment to Guallar, 
Kahim-dad fell from favour . . . but was restored later, on the representation of 
Muhammad Ghaus ; held G&ali 4 r again for a short time, (he went to Bahadur Shah 
in Gujrat) and was succeeded by Abu’l-fath («.«. Sliaikh Guran) whp held it til! 
Babur's death. 

* Its translation and explanatory noting have filled two decades of hard-working 
years. Tanti laiorei audoris et traduderii f 
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mentioned by Ahmad-i-yadgar {vide posi)} The T.-i-A. was 
written within the term of Abu’l-fazl’s work on the Akbar-ndma, 
being begun later, and ended about 9 years earlier, in 1002 ah. — 
1593 AD. It appears to have been Abu’-l-fazl’s authority for his 
account of the campaign carried on in Kashmir by Babur’s 
chiefs {Ayin-i-akbari vol. ii, part i, Jarrett’s trs. p. 389). 

An Important contribution, seeming to be authentic, is found 
interpolated in Ahmad-i-yadgar’s Tdrikh-i-saldtin-i-afdghana, 
one which outlines a journey made by Babur to Labor in 936 AH. 
and gives circumstantial details of a punitive expedition sent by 
him from Sihrind at the complaint of the QazI of Samana against 
a certain Mundahir Rajput. The whole contribution dovetails 
into matters found elsewhere. Its precision of detail bespeaks 
a closely-contemporary written source.® As its fullest passage 
concerns the Samana Qazl’s affair, its basis of record may have 
been found in Samana. Some considerations about the date of 
Ahmad-i-yadgar’s own book and what Niamatu’l-lah says of 
Haibat Khan of Samana, his own generous helper in the Tdrikh - 
i-Khan-i-jahdn Lndt, point towards Haibat Khan as providing 
the details of the Qazl’s wrongs and avenging. The indication 
is strengthened by the circumstance that what precedes and what 
follows the account of the punitive expedition is outlined only .3 
Ahmad-i-yadgar interpolates an account of Humayun also, which 
is a frank plagiarism from the Tabaqdt-i-akbarl. He tells too 
a story purporting to explain why Babur "selected ’’ Humayun to 
succeed him, one parallel with Nizamu’d-din Ahmad's about 
what led Khalifa to abandon his plan of setting the Mirza aside. 
Its sole value lies in its testimony to a belief, held by its first 
narrator whoever he was, that choice was exercised in the matter 
by Babur. Reasons for thinking Nizamu’d-din's story, as it 
stands, highly improbable, will be found later in this note. 

* I aA indebted to. my husband for acquaintance with Ni^mu'-d-din Ahmad’s 
record about Babur and lOuhmir. 

^ In view of the vicissitudes .to which under Humayun the royal libiaiy was 
subjected, it would 'be difficult to assert tliat this source was not the missing con- 
tinuation of Babur’s diary. 

3 E. and D.’s H. of I. art TSrikh-i /ChSn-i-jahSn Liali v, 67. For Ahmad-i 
-yadgar’s book and its special features vide i.e. v, 2, 24, with notes ; Rieu’s Persian 
Cat^gue iii, 9220 ; JASB. 1916, H. Beveridge's art. Note on the Tirlkh-i-saliffn 
•i-e^tghana. 
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Muhamihad Qasim Hindu Shah Ftrishta's Tdrtkh-i-firishta 
contains an interesting account of Babur but contributes towards 
filling the gap in the events of 936-937 ah. little that is not in the 
earlier sources. In M. Jules Mohl’s opinion it was under revision 
as late as 1623 AD. (1032-3 AH.). 

a. Huntdyun and Badakhshdn. 

An occurrence which had important results, was the arrival 
of Humayun in Agra, unsummoned by his Father, from the 
outpost station of Badakhshan. It will have occurred early in 
936 AH. (autumn 1529 ad.), because he was in Kabul in the first 
ten days of the last month of 935 AH. {vide post). Curiously 
enough his half-sister Gul-badan does not mention his coming, 
whether through avoidance of the topic or from inadvertence ; the 
omission may be due however to the loss of a folio from the only 
known MS. of her book (that now owned by the British Museum), 
and this is the more likely that Abu’I-fazl writes, at some length, 
about the arrival and its motive, what the Begtm might have 
provided, this especially by his attribution of filial afifection as 
Humayun's reason for coming to Agra. 

Haidar Mirza is the authority for the Akbar-nama account of 
Humayun’s departure from Qiia‘-i-zafar and its political and 
military sequel. He explains the departure by saying that when 
Babur had subdued Hindustan, his sons Humayun and Kamran 
were grown-up ; and that wishing to have one of them at hand in 
case of his own death, he summoned Humayun, leaving Kamran 
in Qandahar. No doubt these were the contemporary impressions 
conveyed to Haidar, and strengthened by the accomplished fact 
before he wrote some 1 2 years later ; nevertheless there are two 
clear indications that there was no royal order for Humayun to 
leave Qila‘-i-zafar, vi2. that no-one had been appointed to relieve 
him even when he reached Agra, and that Abu’I-fazl mentions 
no summons but attributes the Mirza’s departure from his post 
to an overwhelming desire to see his Father. What appears 
p^robable is that Mahim wrote to her son urging his coming to 
Agra, and that this was represented as Babur’s wish. However 
little weight may be due to the rumour, preserved in anecdotes 
recorded long after 935 AH.,. that any-one, Babur or Khalifa, 
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inclined against Humayun's succession, that rumour she would 
set herself to falsify by reconciliation.* 

When the Mirza’s intention to leave Qila‘-i-zafar became 
known there, the chiefs represented that they should not be able 
to withstand the Auzbeg on their frontier without him (his troops 
implied).® With this he agreed, said that still he must go, and 
that he would send a Mirza in his place as soon as possible. He 
then rode, in one day, to Kabul, an item of rapid travel preserved 
by Abu’l-fazl. 

Humayun’s departure caused such anxiety in Qila‘-i-zafar that 
some (if not all) of the Badakhshi chiefs hurried off an invitation 
to Said Khan Chaghatai, the then ruler in Kashghar in whose 
service Haidar Mirza was, to come at once and occupy the fort. 
They said that Faqlr-i-‘all who had been left in charge, was not 
strong enough to cope with the Auzbeg, begged Said to come, 
and strengthened their petition by reminding him of his 
hereditary right to Badakhshan, derived from Shah Begim 
Badakhshi. Their urgency convincing the Khan that risk 
threatened the country, he started from Kashghar in Muharram 
936 AH. (Sept-Oct. 1529 AD.). On reaching Sarigh-chupan 
which by the annexation of Aba-bakr Mirza Dughlat was now 
his own most western territory 3 but which formerly was one of 
the upper districts of Badakh.shan, he waited while Haidar went 
on towards Oila‘-i-zafar only to learn on his road, that Hind-al 
{cBt. 10) had been sent from Kabul by Humayun and had 
entered the fort 12 days before. 

The Kashgharis were thus placed in the difficulty that the fort 
was occupied by Babur’s representative, and that the snows would 
prevent their return home across the mountains till winter was 
past. Winter-quarters were needed and asked for by Haidar, 
certain districts being specified in which to await the re-opening 
of the Pamir routes. He failed in his request, “ They did not 
trust us,” he writes, “ indeed suspected us of deceit.” His own 
account of Said’s earlier invasion of Badakhshan (925 AH. — 
1519 AD.) during Khan Mirza’s rule, serves to explain Badakhshi 

' Humayun's last recorded act in Hindustan was that of 933 *u. (f. 3293) when be 
took unauthorized possession of treasure in Dihll. 

’ Tdrikh-i-rasAidt trs. p. 387. 

3 T.-i'R. trs. p. 353 et leq. and Mr. Ney SUtd notes. 
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distrust of Kishgharls. Failing in his negotiations, he scoured 
and pillaged the country round the fort, and when a few days 
later the Khan arrived, his men took what Haidar’s had left. 

Sa'Id Khan is recorded to have besieged the fort for three 
months, but nothing serious seems to have been attempted since 
no mention of fighting is made, none of assault or sally, and 
towards the end of the winter he was waited on by those who 
had invited his presence, with apology for not having admitted 
him into the fort, which they said they would have done but for 
the arrival of Hind-al Mirza. To this the Khan replied that for 
him to oppose Babur Padshah was impossible; he reminded the 
chiefs that he was there by request, that it would be as hurtful for 
the Padshah as for himself to have the Auzbeg in Badakhshan 
and, finally, he gave it as his opinion that, as matters stood, every 
man should go home. His view of the general duty may include 
that of Badakhshi au.xiliaries such as Sultan Wais of Kul-ab 
who had reinforced the garrison. So saying, he himself set out 
for Kashghar, and at the beginning of Spring reached Yarkand. 

• b. Huimyiin's further action. 

Humayun will have reached Kabul before Zu’l-hijja loth 
935 AH. (Aug. zCth 1 529 AD.) because it is on record that he met 
Kamran on the Kabul ‘Id-gah, and both will have been there to 
keep the ‘Idu’l-kablr, the Great Festival of Gifts, which is held on 
that day, Kamran had come from Qandahar, whether to keep the 
Feast, or because he had heard of Humayun’s intended movement 
from Badakhshan, or because changes were foreseen and he 
coveted Kabul, as the Babnr-nama and later records allow to be 
inferred. He a.sked Huma^'un, says Abu’l-fazl, why he was there 
and was told of his brother's impending journey to Agra under 
overwhelming desire to see their Father.* Presumably the two 
Mirzas di.scussed the position in which Badakhshan had been 
left ; in the end Hind-al was sent to Qila‘-i-zafar, notwithstanding 
that he was under orders for Hindustan. 

Humayun may have stayed some weeks in Kabul, how many 
those familiar with the seasons and the routes between Yarkand 

' Abu’t-fazl’s record of Humayun’s sayings and minor doings at this early date in 
his career, can hardly be anything more accurate than family-tradition. 
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and Qila'-i-zafar, might be able to surmise if the date of Hind-al’s 
start northward for which Humayun is likely to have waited, 
were found by dovetailing the Muharram of Sa'Id’s start, the 
approximate length ofhis journey toSarlgh-chupan, andHaidar’s 
reception of news that Hind-al had been 12 days in the fort. 

Humayuh’s arrival in Agra is said by AbQ’l-fazl to have been 
cheering to the royal family in their sadness for the death of 
Alwar (end of 935 All.) and to have given pleasure to his Father. 
But the time is all too near the date of Babur's letter (f. 348) 
to Humayun, that of a dissatisfied parent, to allow the supposition 
that his desertion of his post would fail to displease. 

That it was a desertion and not an act of obedience seems 
clear from the circumstance that the post had yet to be filled. 
Khalifa is said to have been asked to take it and to have 
refused ; ‘ Humayun to have been sounded as to return and to 
have expressed unwillingness. Babur then did what was an 
honourable sequel to his acceptance in 926 ah. of the charge of 
the fatherless child Sulaiman, by sending him, now about 16, to 
take charge where his father Khan Mirza had ruled, and by still 
keeping him under his own protection. 

Sulaiman’s start from Agra will not have been delayed, and 
(accepting Ahmad-i-yadgar’s record,) Babur himself will have 
gone as far as Labor either with him or shortly after him, an 
expedition supporting Sulaiman, and menacing Sa'Id in his 
winter leaguer round Qila‘-i-zafar. Meantime Humayun was 
ordered to his fief of Sambhal. 

After Sulaiman’s appointment Babur wrote to Sa'id a letter 
of which Haidar gives the gist : — It expresses surprise at Sa'id's 
doings in Badakhshan, says that Hind-al has been recalled and 
Sulaiman sent, that if Sa‘id regard hereditary right, he will 


• The statement that Khalifa was asked to go so far from where he was of the first 
importance as an administrator, leads to coirsideration of why it was done. So little 
is known explicitly of Babur’s intentions about his territories after his death that it is 
possible only to put that little together and read between its lines. It may be that he 
was now planning an immediate retirement to Kabul and an apportionment during life 
of his dominions, such as Abu-sa‘id had made of bis own. If so, it would be desirable 
to have Badakhshan held in strength such as Khalifa’s family could command, and 
especially desirable because as Barlas Turks, that family would be one with Babur, 
in desire to regain Transoxiana. Such a political motive would worthily explain the 
offer of the appointment. 
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leave “Sulaiman Shah Mirza"* in possession, who is as a son to 
them both,® that this would be well, that otherwise he (Babur) 
will make over responsibility to the heir (Sulaiman) ;3 and, “ The 
rest you know.” * 
c. Babur visits Ldhor. 

If Ahmad-i-yadgar’s account of a journey made by Babur to 
Labor and the Panj-ab be accepted, the lacuna of 936 ah. is 
appropriately filled. He places the e.xpedition in the 3rd year of 
Babur’s rule in Hindustan, which, counting from the first reading 
of the khutba for Babur in Dihll (f. 2S6), began on Rajab 15th 
93 S AH. (March 26th 1 529 AD.). But as Babur’s diary-record for 

935 AH. is complete down to end of the year, (minor laamce 
excepted), the time of his leaving Agra for Labor is relegated to 

936 AH. He must have left early in the year, (i) to allow time, 
before the occurrence of the known events preceding his own 
death, for the long expedition Ahmad-i-yadgar calls one of 
a year, and (2) because an early start ^ter Humayun’s arrival 
and Sulaiman’s departure would suit the position of affairs and 
the dates mentioned or implied by Haidar’s and by Ahmad-i- 
yadgar’s narratives. 

Two reasons of policy are discernible, in the known events of 
the time, to recommend a journey in force towards the North-west ; 
first, the sedition of ‘Abdu’l-'aziz in Labor (f. 381), and secondly, 
the invasion of Badakhshan by Sa'Id Khan with its resulting 
need of supporting Sulaiman by a menace of armed intervention.^ 

' The “ Shah” of this style is derived from Sulaiman’s Badakhshi descent through 
Shah Begim; the “Mirza” from his Miran-shahl descent through his father Wais 
Khan Mirza. The title Khan Mirza or Mirza Khiin, presumably according to the 
outlook of the speaker, was similarly derived from forbears, as would be also Shah 
Beglm’s ; (her personal name is not mentioned in the sources). 

’ Sa‘id, on the fathers, and Babur, on the mother’s side, were of the same 
generation in descent from Yunas Khan ; Sulaiman was of a younger one, hence his 
pseudo-hlial relation to the men of the elder one. 

3 Sa‘id was Shah Begim's grandson through her son' Ahmad, Sulaiman her great- 
grandson through her daughter Sultan-Nigar, but Sulaiihan could claim also as the 
heir of his father who was nominated to rule by Shah Begim ; moreover, he could 
claim by right of conquest on the father’s side, through Abu-sa‘id the conqueror, hit 
son Mahmud long the ruler, and so through Mahmud’s son Wais Khan Mirza. 

* The menace conveyed by these words would be made the more forceful by Bahur’i 
move to Labor, narrated by Ahmad-i-yadgar. Some ill-result to Sa‘id of independen' 
rule by Sulaiman seems foreshadowed ; was it that if Babur’s restraining hand wer< 
withdrawr, the Badakhshis would try to regain their lost districts and would have helj 
in so-doing from Babur ? 

3 It is open to conjecture that if affairs in Hindustan had allowed it, Babur woult 
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In Sihrind the Raja of Kahlur, a place which may be one of the 
Simla hill-states, waited on Babur, made offering of ^ falcons and 
3 mans * of gold, and was confirmed in his fief.® 

In Labor Kamran is said to have teceived his Father, in 
a garden of his own creation, and to have introduced the local 
chiefs as though he were the Governor of Labor some writers 
describe him as then being. The best sources, however, leave 
him still posted in Qandahar. He had been appointed to 
Multan (f. 359) when ‘Askari was summoned to Agra (f. 339), 
but whether he actually went there is not assured; some months 
later (Zu’l-hijja loth 935 AH.) he is described by Abu’l-fazl as 
coming to Kabul from Qandahar. He took both Multan 3 and 
Labor by force from his (half-)brother Humayun in 93 5 AH. 
(1531 AD.) the year after their Father’s death. That he should 
wait upon his Father in Labor would be natural, Hind -51 did so, 
coming from Kabul. Hind-al will have come to Labor after 
making over charge of Qila‘-i-zafar to Sulaiman,and he went back 
at the end of the cold season, going perhaps just before his Father- 
started from Labor on his return journey, the gifts he received 
before leaving being 2 elephants, 4 horses, belts and jewelled 
daggers.^ 

Babur is said to have left Labor on Rajab 4th (936 AH.) — 
March 4th, 1530AD.). From Ahmad-i-yadgar’s outline of Babur’s 
doings in Labor, he, or his original, must be taken as ill-informed 


pleasure only, and describes Babur as hunting and sight-seeing for a year in L^ior, 
the Panj-ab and near Dihli. This appears a mere flourish of words, in view of the 
purposes the expedition served, and of the difficulties which had arisen in Labor itself 
and with Sa'id Khan. Part of the work effected may have been the despatch of an 
expedition to Kashmir. 

‘ This appears a large amount. 

= The precision with which the Raja’* stated, points to a closely-con- 

temporar)’ and written source. A second such indication occurs later where gifts 
made to Hind-al are mentioned. 

s An account of the events in Multan after its occupation by Shah Hasan Arghan 
is found in the latter part of the TabaqSt-i-akbarT and in Erskine’s H. of I. i, 393 et 
seq.~\\. may be noted here that several instances of confusion amongst Babur’s sons 
occur in the extracts made by Sir H. Elliot and Professor Dowson in their HUtwy 
af India from the less authoritative sources \e.g, v,35 Kamran for Humayun, ‘Askari 
said to be in Kabul (pp. 36 and 37) ; Hind-al for Humayun «/f.] .and that these enors 
have slipped into several of the District Gazetteers of the United Provinces. 

« As was said of the offering made by the Raja of Kahlur, the precision of statement 
as to what was given to Hind-al, bespeaks a closely-conterapoiary written source. 
So too does the mention (text, it^a) of the day bn which Babur began his return 
journey from Labor. 
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or indiiferent about them. His interest becomes greater when he 
writes of Samana. 

d. Punishment of the Munddhirs. 

When Babur, on his return journey, reached Sihrind, he 
received a complaint from the QazI of Samana against one 
Mohan Munddhir (or Mundhdry Rajput who had attacked his 
estates, burning and plundering, and killed his son. Here-upon 
‘Ali-qull of Hamadan® was sent with 3000 horse to avenge the 
Qazi’s wrongs, and reached Mohan’s village, in the Kaithal 
pargana, early in the morning when the cold was such that the 
archers “could not pull their bows .” 3 A marriage had been 
celebrated over-night ; the villagers, issuing from warm houses, 
shot such flights of arrows that the royal troops could make no 
stand ; many were killed and nothing was effected ; they retired 
into the jungle, lit fires, warmed themselves (?), renewed the 
attack and were again repulsed. On hearing of their failure, 
Babur sent off, perhaps again from Sihrind, Tarsam Bahadur 
and Naurang Beg with 6000 horse and many elephants. This 
force reached the village at night and when marriage festivities 
were in progress. Towards morning it was formed into three 
divisions , 4 one of which was ordered to go to the west of the 
village and show itself. This having been done, the villagers 
advanced towards it, in the pride of their recent success. The 
royal troops, as ordered beforehand, turned their backs and fled, 
the Mundahirs pursuing them some two miles. Meantime 
Tarsam Bahadur had attacked and fired the village, killing many 
of its inhabitants. The pursuers on the west saw the flames of 
their burning homes, ran back and were intercepted on their way. 
About 1000 men, women and children were made prisoner ; there 

’ Cf. G. of I. xvi, 55 ; Ibbetson’s Rtport on Kamal. 

“ It is noticeable that no one of the three royal officers named as sent against 
Mohan Munddhir, is recognizable as mentioned in the Bdbur-ndma. They may all 
have had local commands, and not have served further east. Perhaps this, their 
first appearance, points to the origin of the information as independent of Babur, but 
he might have been found to name them, if his diary were complete for 936 ah. 

3 The E. and D. translation writes twice as though the inability to “ pull ” the 
bows were due to feebleness in the men, but an appropriate reading would refer the 
difficulty to the hardening of sinews in the composite Turkish bows, which prevented 
the archers from bending the bows for stringing. 

* One infers that fires were burned all night in the bivouac. 
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was also great slaughter, and a pillar of heads was raised. Mohan 
was captured and later on was buried to the waist and shot to 
death with arrows.* News of the affair was sent to the Padshah.® 

As after being in Sihrind, Babur is said to have spent two 
months hunting near Dihlr, it may be that he followed up the 
punitive expedition sent into the Kaithal pargana of the Karnal 
District, by hunting in Nardak, a favourite ground of the 
Timurids, which lies in that district. 

Thus the gap of 936 ah. with also perhaps a month of 937 AH. 
is filled by the “year’s” travel west of Dihll. The record is 
a mere outline and in it are periods of months without mention 
of where Babur was or what affairs of government were brought 
before him. At some time, on his return journey presumably, 
he will have despatched to Kashmir the expedition referred to in 
the opening section of this appendix. Something further may 
yet be gleaned from local chronicles, from unwritten tradition, or 
from the witness of place-names commemorating his visit. 

e. Bdbut^s self-surrender to save Humayun. 

The few months, perhaps 4 to 5, between Babur’s return to 
Agra from his expedition towards the North-west, and the time 
of his death are filled by Gul-badan and Abu’l-fazl with matters 
concerning family interests only. 

The first such matter these authors mention is an illness of 
Humayun during which Babur devoted his own life to save his 
son’s ,3 Of this the particulars are, briefly : — That Humayun, 
while still in Sambhal, had had a violent attack of fever ; that 
he was brought by water to Agra, his mother meeting him in 

' At this point the A.S.B. copy (No. 137) of the Tankh-i-salatm-i-afagkanah^ 
a remark which may have been a marginal note originally, and which cannot be 
supposed made by Ahmad- i-yadgar himself because this would, allot him too long 
a spell of life. It may show however that the interpolations about the two Timurids 
were not inserted in his book by him. Its purport is that the Mundahir village 
destroyed by Babur's troops in 936AH.— IS30AD. was still in ruins at the time it 
was written 160 (lunar) years later (»'.«. in 1096 AH. — 1684-85 AD.). The better Codex 
(No. 3887) of the Imperial Library of Calcutta has the same pa^ge.— Both that 
remark and its context show acquaintance with Samana and Kaithal. — The writings 
now grouped under the title T&rikh-i-salStln-i-afaghana present difficulties both as 
to date and contents (cf. Rieu’s Persian Catalogue s.n . ). 

’ Presumably in Tihrind. , , t j 

* Cf. G. B.’s H. N. trs. and the j4iiar-nSma Bih- Ind. ed. and trs.. Index s.nn. ; 
Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam s.n. Intercession. 
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Muttra ; and that when the disease baffled medical skill, Babur 
resolved to practisetherite believed then and now in the East to be 
valid, of intercession and devotion of a suppliant’s most valued 
possession in exchange for a sick man’s life. Rejecting counsel 
to offer the Koh-i-nur for pious uses, he resolved to supplicate for 
the acceptance of his life. He made intercession through a saint 
his daughter names, and moved thrice round Humayun’s bed, 
praying, in effect, O God ! if a life may be exchanged for a life, 
I, who am Babur, give my life and my being for Humayun.” 
During the rite fever surged over him, and, convinced that his 
prayer and offering had prevailed, he cried out, “ I have borne 
it away ! I have borne it away ! ” * Gul-badan says that he 
himself fell ill on that very day, while Humayun poured water 
on his head, came out and gave audience; and that they carried 
her Father within on account of his illness, where he kept his 
bed for 2 or 3 months. 

There can be no doubt as to Babur’s faith in the rite he had 
practised, or as to his belief that his offering of life was accepted ; 
moreover actual facts would sustain his faith and belief. On- 
lookers also must have believed his prayer and offering to have 
prevailed, since Humayun went back to Sambhal,® while Babur 
fell ill at once and died in a few weeks.? 

f. A plan to set Babur’s sons aside from the succession. 

Reading the Akbar-nama alone, there would seem to be no 
question about whether Babur ever intended to give Hindustan, 
at any rate, to Humayun, but, by piecing together various con- 
tributory matters, an opposite opinion is reached, viz. that not 
Khalifa only whom Abu’l-fazl names perhaps on Nizamu’d-dln 
Ahmad’s warrant, but Babur also, with some considerable number 
of chiefs, wished another ruler fo,r Hindustan. The starting- 
point of this opinion is a story in the Tabaqdt-i-akbari and, 

• A closer translation would be, “I have taken up the burden.” The verb is 
bardusktan (cf. f. 349, p. 626 n. i). 

® See Erskine’s History of India ii, 9. 

3 At this point attention is aiked to the value of the Ahmad-i-yadgar interpolation 
which allows Babur a year of actis’e life before Huinayvm’s illness and his own which 
followed. With no chronicle known of 936AH. Babur had been .supposed ill all 
through the year, a supposition which destroys the worth of his self-sacrifice. Moreover 
several inferences have been drawn Irom the supposed year of illnes.s which are 
disproved by the activities recorded in that interpolation. 
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with less detail, in the Mbar-nama, of which the gist is that 
Khalifa planned to supersede Humayun and his three brothers 
in, their Father’s succession.' 

The story, in brief, is as follows : — At the time of Babur’s 
death Nizamu’d-din Ahmad’s father Khwaja Muhammad Muqim 
Hardwl was in the service of the Office of Works.* Amir 
Nizamu’d-din ‘Ali Khalifa, the Chief of the Administration, had 
dread and suspicion about Humayun and did not favour his 
succession as Padshah. Nor did he favour that of Babur’s other 
sons. He promised “ Babur Padshah’s son-in-law {ddmdd) ” 
Mahdi Khwaja who was a generous young man, very friendly to 
himself, that he would make him Padshah. This promise becoming 
known, others made their saldm to the Khwaja who put on airs 
and accepted the position. One day when Khalifa, accompanied 
by Muqim, went to see Mahdi Khwaja in his tent, no-one else 
being present, Babur, in the pangs of his disease, sent for him 3 
when he had been seated a few minutes only. When Khalifa had 
gone out, Mahdi Khwaja remained standing in such a way that 
Muqim could not follow but, the Khwaja unaware, waited 
respectfully behind him. The Khwaja, who was noted for the 
wildness of youth, said, stroking his beard, “ Please God ! first, 
I will flay thee ! ” turned round and saw Muqim, took him by 
the ear, repeated a proverb of menace, “ The red tongue gives 
the green head to the wind,” and let him go. Muqim hurried 
to Khalifa, repeated the Khwaja’s threat against him, and 
remonstrated about the plan to set all Babur’s sons aside in favour 
of a stranger-house.^ Here-upon Khalifa sent for Humayun, s 
and despatched an officer with orders to the Khwaja to retire to 
his house, who found him about to dine and hurried him off 
without ceremony. Khalifa also issued a proclamation for- 
bidding intercourse with him, excluded him from Court, and 
when Babur died, supported Humayun. 


’ E. andD.’s History ^ India v, 187 ; G. B.’s Humay&n-natna trs. p. a8. 

’ dor ihidmat-i-div)atu-i-tuyiiiSt-, perhaps he was a Barrack-officer. His appoint- 
ment explains his attendance on Khalifa. 

3 Khalifa prescribed for the sick Babur. 

< khdtmSda-i-iigdnah, perhaps, foreign dynasty. 

5 From Saipbhal ; Gul-badan, by an anachronism made some 60 years later, writes 
Kalanjar, to which place Humayun moved Smooths after his kccessioo. 
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As Nigamu’d-din Ahmad was not born till 20 years after 
Babur died, the story will have been old before he could 
appreciate it, and it was some 60 years old when it found way 
into the TabaqdUi-akbari and, with less detail, into the Akbar- 
-ndnw 

Taken as it stands, it is incredible, because it represents 
Khalifa; and him alone, planning to subject the four sons of Babur 
to the suzerainty of Mahdi Khwaja who was not a Timiirid, 
who, so far as well-known sources show, was not of a ruling 
dynasty or personally illustrious,* and who had been associated, 
so lately as the autumn of 1529 AD., with his nephew Rahim-dad 
in seditious action which had so angered Babur that, whatever 
the punishment actually ordered, rumour had it both men were to 
die.® In two particulars the only Mahdi Khwaja then of Babur’s 
following, does not suit the story ; he was not 'a young man in 
1530 AD., 3 and was not a daniad of Babur, if that word be taken 
in its usual sense of son-in-law, but he was a yazna, husband of 
a Padshah’s sister, in his case, of Khan-zada Begim.'* Some 
writers style him Sayyid Mahdi Khwaja, a double title which 
may indicate descent on both sides from religious houses ; one 
is suggested to be that of Tirmiz by the circumstance that in his 
and Khan-zada Begim’s mausoleum was buried a Tirmiz sayyid 

* I am indebted to my husband’s perusal of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s Asar-i-sanadid 
(Dibll ed. 1854 p. 37, and Lakhnao ed. 1895 pp. 40, 41) for information that, perhaps 
in 93s AH. , Mahdi Khwaja set up a tall slab of white marble near Amir Khusrau’s 
tomb in Dihli, which bears an inscription in praise of the poet, composed by that 
Shihabu’d-din the Enigmatisl who readied Agra with Khwand-amir in Muharram 
93 S AH. (f. 339 i ). The inscription gives two chronograms of Khusrau’s cicalh ( 725 ah. ), 
mentions that Mahdi Khwaja was the creator of the memorial, and gives its date in 
the words, "The beautiful effort of Mahdi Khwaja.” — The Dihli ed. of the AySr- 
i-fonadSd depicts the slab with its inscription ; the Lakhnau ed. depicts the tomb, 
may show the slab in sifA, and contains interesting matter by Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
The slab is mentioned without particulars in Murray’s Hand-book to Bengal, p. 329. 

’ Ia&’s Ibn Batuta I33and Iliraman’s TdrikA-i-guallari. Cf. G. B.’s Huniayun- 
ffiiffiatrs. (1902AD.), Appendix B, — Mah£ Khwaja. 

^ In an anonymous Zifii of Shah Ismi'il Sdfowi, Mahdi Khwaja [who may be 
a son of the Musa Khwaja mentioned by Babur on f. 2 1 6] is described as being, in what 
will be 916-7 AH. , Babur’s Dlwdn-begf and assent towards Bukhara with 10,000 men. 
This was 29 years before the story calls him a young man. Even if the word jawan 
(young man) be read, as T. yigft is frequently to be read, in the sense of “efficient 
^htingman”, Mahdi was over-age. Other details of the story, besides the word 
jawSn, bespeak a younger man. 

■* G. B.’s H. N. trs. {fe 126; Haiibtis-siyar, B.M. Add. 16,679 f. 370, 1 . 16, lith. ed. 
See. III. iii, 372 (where a clerical error makes Babur give Mahdi two of his full- 
nsters in marriage). — Another >azffa of Babur was Khalifa’s brother Junaid Barlas, 
the husband of Shahr-banu, a half-sister of Babnr. 
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of later date, Shah Abu'l-ma'ali. But though he were of Tirmiz, it 
is doubtful if that religious house would be described by the word 
kkanwdda which so frequently denotes a ruling dynasty. 

His name may have found its way into Nizamu’d-din Ahmad’s 
story as a gloss mistakenly amplifying the word ddmdd, taken in 
its less usual sense of brother-in-law. To Babur’s contemporaries 
the expression “ Babur Padshah’s ddmdd" (son-in-law) would be 
explicit, because for some 1 1 years before he lay on his death- 
bed, he had one son-in-law only, viz. Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza 
Bdi-qard^ the husband of Ma'suma Sultan Beglm. If that Mirza’s 
name were where Mahdl Khwaja’s is entered, the story of an 
exclusion of Babur’s sons from rule might have a core of truth. 

It is incredible however that Khalifa, with or without Babur’s 
concurrence, made the plan attributed to him of placing any 
man not a Timurid in the position of Padshah over all Babur’s 
territory. I suggest that the plan concerned Hindustan only 
and was one considered in connection with Babur’s intended 
return to Kabul, when he must have left that difficult country, 
hardly yet a possession, in charge of some man giving promise 
of power to hold it. Such a man Humayun was not. My 
suggestion rests on the following ponsiderations : — 

(1) Babur’s outlook was not that of those in Agra in 1587 AD. 
who gaye Abu’l-fazj his Baburiana material, because at that date 
Dihli had become the pivot of Timurid power, so that not to 
hold Hindustan would imply not to be Padshah. Babur’s outlook 
on his smaller Hindustan was different ; his position in it was 
precarious, Kabul, not Dihll, was his chosen centre, and from 
Kabul his eyes looked northwards as well as to the East. If he 
had lost the Hindustan which was approximately the modern 
United Provinces, he might still have held what lay west of it 
to the Indus, as well as Oandahar. 

(2) For several years before his death he had wished to return 
to Kabul. Ample evidence of this wish is given by his diary, his 
letters, and some poems in his second Diwdn (that found in the 
RampurMS.). As he told hissons more than once,he kept Kabul 

' Babur, shortly before bis death, married Gul-rang to Aisan-timur and Gul-chihra 
to Tulrhta-bugha Chaghatai. Cf. post. Section h, BUntr's toivts and children ; and 
G. B. ’s H. N. trs. Biographical Appendix s. nn. Dil-dar Beglm and Salima Sul.tan Beglm 
MirSn-shahi. 
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for himself.* If, instead of dying in Agra, he had returned to 
Kabul, had pushed his way on from Badakhshan, whether as far 
as Samarkand or less, had given Humayun a seat in those parts, 
— action foreshadowed by . the records — a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the story that Humayun and his brothers were not 
to govern Hindustan, is that he had considered with Khalifa the 
apportionment of his territories according to the example of his 
ancestors Chingiz Khan, Timur and Abu-sa‘Id ; that by his plan of 
apportionment Humayun was not to have Hindustan but some- 
thing Tramontane ; Kamran had already Qandahar ; Sulaiman, 
if Humayun had moved beyond the out-post of Badakhshan, 
would have replaced him there; and Hindustan would have gone 
to “ Babur Padshah’s ddmdd". 

(3) Muhammad-i-zaman had much to recommend him for 
Hindustan : — Timurid-born, grandson and heir of SI. Husain 
Mirza, husband of Ma'suma who was a Timurid by double 
descent,* protected by Babur after the Bai-qara debacle in Herat, 
a landless man leading such other exiles as Muhammad Sultan 
Mrrza,^ ‘Adil Sultan, and Qasim-i-husain Sultan, half-Timtirids 
all, who with their Khurasan! following, had been Babur’s guests 
in Kabul, had pressed on its poor resources, and thus had helped 
in 932 AH. (1525 AD.) to drive him across the Indus. This Bai- 
qara group needed a location ; Muhammad-i-zaman’s future had 
to be cared for and with his, Ma'suma’s. 

(4) It is significant of intention to give Muhammad-i-zaman 
ruling status that in April 1529 ad. (Sha’ban 935 AH.) Babur 
bestowed on him royal insignia, including the umbrella-symbol 
of sovereignty.^ This was done after the Mirza had raised 


■ Cf. G. B.’s H. N. trs. p. 147 - 

’ She is the only adult daughter of a Timurid mother named as being such by 
Babur or Gul-badan, but various considerations incline to the opinion that Dil-dar 
Begim also was a Timurid, hence her three daughters, all named from the Rose, were 
so too. Cf. references of penultimate note. 

> It attadies interest to the Mirza that he can be taken reasonably as once the owner 
of the Elphiiutone Codex (cf. JRAS. 1907, pp. 136 and 137). 

^ Death did not threaten when this gift was made ; life in Kabul was planned 
for.— Here attention is asked again to the value of Ahmad-i-yadgar’s Baburiana for 
removing the impression set on many writers by the blank year 936AH. that it was 
one of illness, instead of being one of travel, hunting and sight-seeing. The details 
of the activities of that year have the further value that they enhance the worth of 
Babur’s sacrifice of life. — Haidar Mirza also fixes the date of the beginning of illness 
as 937 AH. 
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objections, unspecified now \ni!!\t,Babur-ndma againstBihar ; they 
were overcome, the insignia were given and, though for military 
reasons he was withheld from taking up that appointment, the 
recognition of his royal rank had been made. His ne.'ct appoint- 
ment was to Junpur, the capital of the fallen Sharql dynasty. 
No other chief is mentioned by Babur as receiving the insignia 
of royalty. 

(4) It appears to have been within a Padshah’s competence to 
select his successor ; and it may be inferred that choice was 
made between Humayun and another from the wording of more 
than one writer that Khalifa “supported” Humayun, and from 
the word “selected” used in Ahmad-i-yadgar’s anecdote.^ Much 
more would there be freedom of choice in a division of territory 
such as there is a good deal to suggest was the basis of Nizamu’d- 
din Ahmad’s story. Whatever the extent of power proposed for 
the damdd, whether, as it is difficult to believe, the Padshah's 
whole supremacy, or whether the limited sovereignty of Hindu- 
stan, it must have been known to Babur as well as to Khalifa. 
Whatever their earlier plan however, it was changed by the 
sequel of Humayun’s illness which led to his becoming Padshah. 
The ddmdd was dropped, on grounds it is safe to believe more 
impressi ve than his threat to flay Khalifa or than the remonstrance 
of that high official’s subordinate Muqim of Herat. 

Humayun’s arrival and continued stay in Hindustan modified 
earlier dispositions which included his remaining in Badakhshan. 
His actions may explain why Babur, when in 936 .\H. he went 
as far as Labor, did not go on to Kabul. Nothing in the sources 
excludes the surmise that Mahim knew of the bestowal of royal 
insignia on the Bal-qara Mirza, that she summoned her son to 
Agra and there kept him, that she would do this the more 
resolutely if the ddmdd of the plan she must have heard of, were 
that Bal-qara, and that but for Humayun’s presence in Agra and 
its attendant difficulties, Babur would have gone to Kabul, leaving 
his ddmdd in charge of Hindustan. 

Babur, however, turned back from Labor for Agra, and there 

' The author, or embroiderer, of that anonymous story did not know the Bibur- 
nama well, or he would not have described Babur as a. wine-drinker after'933AK. 
The anecdote is parallel with Nizamu'd-din Ahmad's, the one explaining why the 
Mirza was selected, the other why the dSmSd was dropped. 
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he made the self-surrender which, resulting in Humayun’s 
“ selection ” .is Padshah, became a turning point in history. 

Humayun’s recovery and Babur’s immediate illness will have 
made the son’s life seem Divinely preserved, the father’s as a debt 
to be paid. Babur’s impressive personal experience will have 
dignified Humayun as one whom God willed should live. Such 
distinction would dictate the bestowal on him of all that fatherly 
generosity had yet to give. The imminence of death defeating 
all plans made for life, Humayun was nominated to supreme 
■power as Padshah. 

g. Babur s deatn. 

Amongst other family matters mentioned by Gul-badan_as 
occurring shortly before her Father’s death, was his arrangynent 
oflnarriages for Gul-rang with Aisan-timur and for Gul-chihra 
with TuKhta-Bugha Chaghatdi. She also writes of his anxiety 
to see Hind-al who had been sent for from Kabul but did not 
arrive till the day after the death. 

When no remedies availed, Humayun was summoned from 
Sarnbhal. He reached Agra four days before the death ; on the 
morrow Babur gathered his chiefs together for the last of many 
times, addressed them, nominated Humayun his successor and 
bespoke their allegiance for him. Abu’l-fazl thus summarizes his 
words, “ Lofty counsels and wei^ty mandates were imparted. 
Advice was given (to Humayun) to be munificent and just, to 
acquire God’s favour, to cherish and protect subjects, to accept 
apologies from such as had failed in duty, and to pardon trans- 
gressors. And, he (Babur) exclaimed, the cream of my testa- 
mentary dispositions is this, ‘ Do naught against your brothers, 
even though they may deserve it.’ In truth,” continues the 
historian, “ it was through obedience to this mandate that his 
Majesty Jannat-ashiyani suffered so many injuries from his 
brothers without avenging hirnself." Gul-badan’s account of her 
Father’s last address is simple; — “He spoke in this wise, ‘For 
years it has been in my heart to make over the throne to 
Humavun and to retire to the Gold-scattering Garden. By the 
Divine grace I have obtained in health of body everything but 
the fulfilment. iof- this wish. Now that illness has laid me low, 
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I charge you all to acknowledge Humayun in my stead. Fail 
not in loyalty towards him. Be of one heart and mind towards 
him. I hope to God that he, for his part, will bear himself well 
towards men. Moreover, Humayun, I commit you and your 
brothers and all my kinsfolk and your people and my people 
to God’s keeping, and entrust them all to you.’ ” 

It was on Monday Jumada I. sth 937AH. (Dec. 26th 1S30AD.) 
that Babur made answer to his summons with the Adsuin of the 
Musalman, “ Lord ! I am here for Thee.” 

“ Black fell the day for children and kinsfolk and all,” w rites 
his daughter ; 

“ Alas ! that time and the changeful heaven should exist without thee ; 

Alas ! and Alas ! that time should remain and thou shouldst be gone 

mourns Khwaja Kalan in the funeral ode from which Badayuni 
quoted these lines.* 

The body was laid in the Garden-of-rest {Aram-bagK) which 
is opposite to where the Taj-i-mahall now stands. Khwaja 
Muhammad ‘All ‘asas * was made the guardian of the tomb, 
and many well-voiced readers and reciters were appointed to 
conduct the five daily Prayers and to offer supplication for the 
soul of the dead. The revenues of SikrI and 5 laks from Blana 
were set aside for the endowment of the tomb, and Mahim 
-Begim, during the two and a half years of her remaining life, 
sent twice daily from her own estate, an allowance of food 
towards the support of its attendants. 

In accordance with the directions of his will, Babur’s body was 
to be conveyed to Kabul and there to be laid in the garden of his 
choice, in a grave open to the sky, with no building over it, no 
need of a door-keeper. 

Precisely when it was removed from Agra we have not found 
stated. It is known from Gul-badan that Kamran visited his 
Father’s tomb in Agra in 1539AD. (946 ah.) after the battle of 
Chausa ; and it is known from Jauhar that the body had been 
brought to Kabul before 1544 AD. (95 2 AH.), at which date 
Humayun, in Kabul, spoke with displeasure of Kamran’s in- 
civility to “ Bega Begim ”, the “ Bibi ” who had conveyed their 

* Bib. Ind. i 341 ; Ranking’s trs. p. 448. 

’ The Digbt-guard ; peibaps Mahim Begim’s brother ( C . B. ’s H. N. trs. pp. 27-8). 
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Father’s body to that place.* That the widow who performed 
this duty was the Afghan Lady, Bibi Mubarika® is made 
probable by Giil-badan’s details of the movements of the royal 
ladies. Babur’s family left Agra under Hind-al’s escort, after the 
defeat at Chausa (June 7th, 1539 ad.); whoever took charge of 
the body on its journey to Kabul must have returned at some 
later date to fetch it. It would be in harmony with Sher Shah’s 
generous character if he safe-guarded her in her task. 

The terraced garden Babur chose for his burial-place lies on 
the slope of the hill Shah-i- Kabul, the Sher-darwaza of European 
writers.3 It has been described as perhaps the most beautiful 
of the Kabul gardens, and as looking towards an unsurpassable 
view over the Char-dih plain towards the snows of Paghman 
and the barren, rocky hills which have been the hunting-grounds 
of rulers in Kabul. Several of Babur’s descendants coming to 
Kabul from Agra have visited and embellished his burial-garden. 
Shah-i-jahan built the beautiful mosque which stands near the 
grave ; Jahangir seems to have been, if not the author, at least 
the prompter of the well-cut inscription adorning the upright 
slab of white marble of Maldan, which now stands at the grave- 
head: The tomb-stone itself is a low grave-covering, not less 
simple than those of relations and kin whose remains have been 
placed near Babur’s. In the thirties of the last century [the 
later Sir] Alexander Burnes visited and admirably described 
the garden and the tomb. With him was Munshi Mohan Lai who 
added to his own account of the beauties of the spot, copies of 
the inscriptions on the monumental slab and on the portal of the 
Mosque.'^ As is shown by the descriptions these two visitors 
give, and by Daniel’s drawings of the garden and the tomb, 
there were in their time two upright slabs, one behind the other, 
near the head of the grave. Mr. H. H. Hayden who visited the 
garden in the first decade of the present century, shows in his 
photograph of the grave, one upright stone only, the place of 

' G. B.’s H. N. trs. f. 344 , p. 138 ; Jauhar’s Memoirs of Humayun, Stewart’s trs. 
p. 82. 

° Cf. G. H.’s H. N. trs. p. 216, Bio. App. s.n. Bega Bcgam. 

3 f. 128, p. 200 n. 3. Cf. Appendix U. — Babtir’s Cardens in and near Kabul. 

^ Cf. H. H. Hayden’s Moles on some monuments in Afghanistan, \_Afemoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Betigcd ii, 344] ; mAfmtrnal asiatique 1888, M. J. Darmesteter’s 
art. Inscriptions de Caboul, 
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one of the former two having been taken by a white-washed 
lamp holder {chirdghdan). 

The purport of the verses inscribed on the standing-slab is 
as follows : — 

A ruler from whose brow shone the Light of God was that * 
Back-bone of the Faith (zahiru' d-dtn) Muhammad Babur 
Padshah. Together with majesty, dominion, fortune, rectitude, 
the open-hand and the firm Faith, he had share in prosperity, 
abundance and the triumph of victorious arms. He won the 
material world and became a moving light ; for his every 
conquest he looked, as for Light, towards the world of souls. 
When Paradise became his dwelling and Ruzwan “ asked me 
the date, I gave him for answer, “ Paradise is forever Babur 
Padshah’s abode.” 

h. Bdbut^s wives and children? 

Babur himself mentions several of his wives by name,. but 
Gul-badan is the authority for complete lists of them and their 
children. 

1. ‘AyishaSuItan Begim, daughter of SI. Ahmad Mirza.^r>a»- 
sMhi was betrothed, when Babur was cir. 5 years old, in 894AH. 
(1488-89 AD.), bore Fakhru’n-nisa’ in 906 AH. [who died in about 
one month], left Babur before 909 ah. (1503 ad.). 

2. Zainab SI. Begim, daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza Mirdn- 
shdht, was married in 910AH. (1504-5 AD.), died childless two or 
three years later. 

3. Mahim Begim, whose parentage is not found stated, was 
married in 912AH. (iso6 ad.), bore Bar-bud, Mihr-jan, Aisan- 
daulat, Faruq [who all died in infancy], and Humayun. 

4. Ma'suma SI. Begim, daughter of SI. Ahmad Mirza Mirdn- 
shdhi, was married in 913 ah. (1507 ad.), bore Ma'suma and died 
at her birth, presumably early in the lacuna of 9 14-925 AH. 
(1508-1 9 AD.). 

' an, a demonstrative suggesting that it refers to an original inscription on the 
second, but now absent, upright slab, which presumably would bear Babur’s name. 

° Ruzwan is tbe door-keeper of Paradise. 

3 Particulars of the women mentioned by Babur,' Haidar, Gul-badan and other 
writers of. their time, can be seen in my Biographical Appendix to the Begim’s 
Humayiin-nSma. As the- Appendix was published in 1902, variants from it occurring 
in this work are corrections superseding earlier and less-informed statements. 
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5. Gul-rukh Beglm, whose parentage is not lound stated, was 
perhaps a Begchik MughQl, was married between 914 AH. and 
925 AH. (1508-19AD.), probably early in the period, bore Shah- 
rukh, Ahmad [who both died young], Gul'izar [who also may 
have died young], Kamran and ‘Askari. 

6. Dil-dar Begim, whose parentage is not found stated, was 
married in the same period as Gul-rukh, bore Gul-rang, Gul- 
chihra, Hind-al, Gul-badan and Alwar, [who died in childhood]. 

7. The Afghan Lady(AfghanlAghacha), BlblMubarika Yusuf- 
zdt, was married in 925 AH. (15 19 AD.), and died childless. 

The two Circassian slaves Gul-nar Aghacha and Nar-gul 
Aghacha of whom Tahmasp made gift to Babur in 933AH. 
(f.305), became recognized ladies of the royal household. They 
are mentioned several times by Gul-badan as taking part in 
festivities and in family conferences under Humayun. Gul-nar 
is said by Abu’l-fazl to have been one of Gul-badan’s pilgrim 
band in 983AH. (157 SAD.). 

The above list contains the names of three wives w:hose 
parentage is not given or is vaguely given by the .well-known 
sources, — namely, Mahim, Gul-rukh and Dil-dar. What would 
sufficiently explain the absence of mention by Babur of the 
parentage of Gul-rukh and Dil-dar is that his record of the years 
within which the two Beglms were married is not now with the 
Bdbur-nama. Presumably it has been lost, whether in diary or 
narrative form, in the lacuna of 914-25 AH. (i 508-19 AD.). Gul- 
rukh appears to have belonged to the family of Begchik Mughuls 
described by Haidar Mlrza‘; her brothers are styled Mirza; she 
was of good but not royal birth. Dil-dar's case is less simple. 
Nothing in her daughter Gul-badan’s book suggests that she and 
her children were othep^ than of the highest rank ; numerous 
details and shades of expression show their ease of equality with 
royal personages. It is consistent with Gul-badan’s method of 
enumerating her father’s wives that she should not state her own 
mother’s de.scent ; she states it of none of her “mothers ’’. There 
is this interest in trying to trace Dil-dar’s parentage, that she 
may have been the third daughter of SI. MahmQd Mirza and 
Pasha Beglm, and a daughter of hers may have been the mother of 

• Tankh-i-rashi£ trs. Ney Elias and Ross n. S08. 
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Salima Sultan Begim who was given in marriage by Humayun 
to BairSm Khan, later was married by Akbar, and was a woman 
of charm and literary accomplishments. Later historians, Abu’l- 
fazl amongst their number, say that Salima’s mother was a 
daughter of Babur’s wife Salha Sultan Begim, and vary that 
daughter’s name as Gul-rang-rukh-barg or -‘izar (the last form 
being an equivalent of ckikra, face). As there cannot have been 
a wife with her daughter growing up in Babur’s household, who 
does not appear in some way in Gul-badan’s chronicle, and as 
Salima’s descent from Babur need not be questioned, the knot is 
most readily loosened by surmising that “Salha” is the real name 
of Gul-badan’s “Dildar”. Instances of double names arefrequent, 
e.g, Mahim, Mah-chicham, Qara-guz, Aq, (My Moon, My Moon 
sister. Black-eyed, Fair). “ Heart-holding” (Dil-dar) sounds like 
a home-name of affection. It is the Mdasir-i-rahhnt which gives 
Salha as the name of Babur’s wife, Pasha’s third daughter. Its 
author maybe wrong, writing so late as he did(i025AH.-i6i6Ap.), 
or may have.been unaware that Sslha was (if she were) known as 
Dil-dar. It would not war against seeming facts to take Pasha’s 
third daughter to be Babur’s wife Dil-dar, and Dil-dar’s daughter 
Gul-chihra to be Salima’s mother. Gul-chihra was born in about 
1 5 16 AD., married to Tukhta-bugha in 15 30 AD., widowed in dr, 
1533 AD., might have remarried with Nuru’d-din Chaqanidni 
(Sayyid Amir), and in 945 AH. might have borne him Salima; she 
was married in 1547 AD. (954 AH.) to ‘Abbas Sultan Aiizbeg.^ 
Two matters, neither having much weight, make against taking 
Dil-dar to be a Mtrdn-shdhi\ the first being that the anonymous 
annotator who added to the archetype of Kehr’s Codex what is 
entered in Appendix L.-C?w Mdhim's adoption of Hind-dl, styles 
her Dil-dar Aghacha ; he, however, may have known no more 
than others knew of her descent ; the second, that Mahim forcibly 
took Dil-dar’s child Hind-al to rear ; she was the older wife and 
the mother of the heir, but could she have taken the upper hand 
over a Miran-shahl? A circumstance complicating the question 
of Salima’s maternal descent is, that historians searching the 
Bdbur-ndma or its Persian translation the Wdqi'dt-i-bdbxiri for 
information about the three daughters of Mahmud Mlrdn-skdki 
. ‘ Bio. App. s.n, Gnl-chihia. 
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and Pasha Bahdrlu, Turkman, would find an incomplete record, 
oaef in which the husbands of the first and second daughters are 
mentioned and nothing is said about the third who was Babur’s 
wife and the grandmother of Salima. Babur himself appears to 
have left the record as it is, meaning to fill it in later ; presumably 
he waited for the names of the elder two sisters to complete his 
details of the three. In the Haidarabad Codex, which there is 
good ground for supposing a copy of his original manuscript, 
about three lines are left blank (f. 27) as if awaiting information; 
in most manuscripts, however, this indication of intention is 
destroyed by running the defective passage on to join the next 
sentence. Some chance remark of a less well-known writer, 
may clear up the obscurity and show that Salha was Dil-dar. 

Mahim's case seems one having a different cause for silence 
about her parentage. When she was married in Herat, shortly 
after the death of SI. Hu.sain Mirza, Babur had neither wife nor 
child. What Abu'l-fazl tells about her is vague ; her father’s name 
is not told ; she is said to have belonged to a noble Khurasan 
family, to have been related {nisbat-i-khwesli) to SI. Husain 
Mirza and to have traced her descent to Shaikh Ahmad of J am. 
If her birth had been high, even though not royal, it is strange 
that it is not stated by Babur when he records the birth of her 
son Humayun, incidentally by Gul-badan, or more precisely by 
Abu’l-fazl. Her brothers belonged to Khost, and to judge from a 
considerable number of small records, seem to' have been quiet, 
unwarlike Khwajas. Her marriage took place in a year of which 
a full record survives ; it is one in the composed narrative, not 
in the diary. In the following year, this also being one included 
in the composed narrative, Babur writes of his meeting with 
Ma’suma Mirdn-shdhi in Herat, of their mutual attraction, and 
of their marriage. If the marriage with Humayun’s mother had 
been an equal alliance, it would agree with Babur’s custom to 
mention its occurrence, and to give particulars about Mahim’s 
descent.* 

‘ The story of the later uprisings against Mahim’s son Humayun by his brothers, 
by Muhammad-i-raman BSi-gara and others of the same royal blood, and this in 
spite of Humayun’s being his father’s nominated successor, stirs surmise as to whether 
the rebels were not tempted by more than his defects of character to disregard his 
claim to supremacy; perhaps pride of higher maternal descent, this particularly 
among^ the Bai-qara group, may have deepened a disregard created by antagonisms 
of temperament. 
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/. Mr. William Erskine's estimate of Babur. 

“ Zahlru’d-din Muhammad Babur was undoubtedly one of the 
most illustrious men of his age, and one of the most eminent 
and accomplished princes that ever adorned an Asiatic throne. 
He is represented as having been above the middle size, of great 
vigour of body, fond of all field and warlike sports, an excellent 
swordsman, and a skilful archer. As a proof of his bodily 
strength, it is mentioned, that he used to leap from one pinnacle 
to another of the pinnacled ramparts used in the East, in his 
double-soled boots ; and that he even frequently took a man 
under each arm and went leaping along the rampart from one of 
the pointed pinnacles to another. Having been early trained 
to the conduct of business, and tutored in the school of adversity, 
the powers of his mind received full development. He ascended 
the throne at the age of twelve, and before he had attained his 
twentieth year, had shared every variety of fortune he had not 
only been the ruler of subject provinces but had been in thraldom 
to his own ambitious nobles, and obliged to conceal every senti- 
ment of his heart ; he had been alternately hailed and obeyed as 
a conqueror and deliverer by rich and extensive kingdoms, and 
forced to lurk in the deserts and mountains of Farghana as 
a houseless wanderer. Down to the last dregs of life, we perceive 
in him strong feelings of affection for his early friends and early 
enjoyments. * * * He had been taught betimes, by the voice 
of events that cannot lie, that he was a man dependent on the 
kindness and fidelity of other men ; and, in his dangers and 
escapes with his followers, had learned that he was only one of 
an association. • • * The native benevolence and gaiety of his 
disposition seems ever to overflow on all around him ; * * * of his 
companions in arms he speaks with the frank gaiety of a soldier. 
* * * Ambitious he was and fond of conquest and glory in all 
its shapes ; the enterprise in which he was for a season engaged, 
seems to have absorbed his whole soul, and all his faculties were 
exerted to bring it to a fortunate issue. His elastic mind was 
not broken by discomfiture, and few who have achieved such 
glorious conquests, have suffered more numerous or more decisive 
defeats. His personal courage was conspicuous during his whole 
life. Upon the whole, if we review with impartiality the history 
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ot Asia, we find few princes entitled to rank higher than Bsbur 
ih genius and accomplishments. * * * In activity of mind, in 
the gay equanimity and unbroken spirit with which he bore the 
extremes of good and bad fortune, in the possession of the manly 
and social virtues, in his love of letters and his success in the 
cultivation of'them, we shall probably find no other Asiatic 
prince who can justly be placed beside him.” 

The End. 



THE HISTORY OF BABUR 

OR BABUR-NAMA 

Index 1. Personal 

Aba-bikr Mirza Miran-shdhi Timiirid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Abu-sa‘Id and a BadakhshI begim — particulars 22, 26 ; 
his attack on Hisar 51; defeated by Husain Bdi~qara and 
his death (884) 260 ; his Bal-qara marriage 266 ; a BadakhshI 
connection 51 ; [f884 AH.-1479 AD.]. 

Aba-bikr Mirza Dughldt Kdshghari, son of Saniz and a 
Chiras (var. Jaras) begim — invades Farghana (899) 32 ; 
his annexations in Badakhshan 695 ; his Mlranshahi wife 48 ; 
[1920 AH.-1514 AD.] 

‘Abbas, a slave — murderer of Aulugh (Ulugh) Beg Skdh- 
rukhl (853) 85. 

‘Abbas Sultan Auzbeg — marries Gul-chihra Mirdn-shdfn, 
Babur's daughter (954) 713. 

‘Abdu’l-‘ali Tarkhan Arghun Chingie-Kkdnid — particulars 
38, 39 ; [fcir. 899 AH.-1494 AD.]. 

‘Abdu’l-‘aziz inir-akhwnr—oxAtved to catch pheasants (925) 
404; posted in Labor (930) 442; sent into Milwat 
(932) 460; on service 465-6, 471, 530; the reserve at 
Panipat 472-3 ; reinforces the right 473 ; surprised and de- 

' feated by Sanga (933) 549, 550 ; in the left wing at Kanwa 
567, 570 ; pursues Sanga 576 ; ordered against Baluchis 
(935) 638 ; writes from Labor about the journey of Babur’s 
family 659, 660 ; arrested 688 ; a*- sequel to his sedition 
not given in the Akbar-ndma 692 ; bw“ reference to his 
sedition 698. 

‘Abdu’l-‘aziz Mirza Shdli-rtikhi Timiirid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Aulugh Beg — his Chaghatal wife 19—20. 

‘Abdu’l-baqi — surrenders Qandahar to Babur (928)436,437. 

‘ Abdu’l-baqi Mirza Mirdti-shdhi Tivinrid, Barlds Turk, son 
of ‘Usman — particulars 280 ; referred to 266 n. 6 ; goes to 
Herl (908) 336 ; his wife Sultanim Bdi-qard 265 n. 5, 280. 

‘ Abdu’l-ghaffar tawdchl — conveys military orders (935) 638. 

Mir ‘Abdu’l-ghafur Ldri, of Husain Bdi-qard's Court — 
particulars 284, 285 ; [1912 AH.-l 506-7 AD.]. 

' The fist indicates Translator’s matter. 
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KhwSja *Abdu’l-haqq, brother of Khwaja Makhduml Nura — 
waited upon by Babur (935) 641, 686 ; has leave to stay in 
Agra 641. 

‘Abdu’l-karim Ushrit (van) Auighiir * (van) — serving Ahmad 
Miran-shahi 40 ; captured by an Auzbeg (902) 65. 

‘Abdu’l-khaliq Beg particulars 273-4 (where 

read Isfardyini for " Isfdraytnt”). 

Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah aishik-dghd — with Jahangir (899) 32; 
leaves Babur for home (902) 191. 

Sayyid ‘Abdu’l-laJi Andikhudt — his Bal-qara wife Bairam- 
sultan and their son Barka q.v. 

Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-lah Ansdri — his tomb visited by Babur 

(912) 305 ; a surmised attendant on it 145 n. 1 ; [1481 AH.- 
1088 AD.]. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah bakdwal — with the Bal-qara families (913) 
328. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah Barlds — particulars 51 ; excites the 
Tarkhan rebellion (901) 61-2; his daughter a cause of 
attempt on Samarkand 64 ; with his son-in-law Mas'ud 
Mirdn-sftdhi (903) 93. 

Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-lah Khwajagan Khwaja — fifth son of 
‘Ufaaidu’l-lah Ahrdrt — his son ‘Abdu’sh-shahid, q.v. 

Mulla ‘Abdu’l-lah kitdbddr — one of eleven left with Babur 

(913) 337 ; given the third of a potent confection (925) 373 ; 
a drunken lapse 398 ; induced by Babur to restrict his 
drinking 399 ; at a party where Babur, abstaining, watches 
the drinkers 400-1; rebuked for an offending verse 416; 
joins Babur in an autumn garden 418 ; on service (932) 468, 
530; in the right centre at Panipat (932) 472, 473, and at 
Kanwa (933) 565, 569 ; sent to take possession of Agra 475 ; 
is sarcastic 581 ; in attendance on Auzbeg envoys (935) 631 ; 
sent to take charge of Sambhal (935) 675, 687 ; conveys 
orders 676 ; sends news of Biban and Bayazid 679 ; arrives 
in Agra, 687. 

Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-lah Manvdrid — particulars 278-9: pre- 
eminent on the dulcimer 291 ; [f922 AH.-1S16 AD.]. 

‘Abdu’l-lah Mirza Skdh-iHkhi Timurid, Barlds Turk — 
succeeds his father, Ibrahim, in Shiraz (838) 20, and his 

• See Abu’l.ghazl’s Shajatnt-i-furkt on the origin and characteristics of the tribe 

tT\t. r 1 - • 11 ^ j y y*. 
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cousin ‘Abdu’l-latif in Transoxiana (854) 85-6 ; Yunas KhSn 
his retainer q.v, ; [f Jumada 1. 22, 855 AH.-1450 ad.].' 

Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-lah Qazi, see Khwaja Maulana-i-qazI, 

' Abdu’l-lah Sultan A uzbeg-Shaibdn — particulars 267 ; serving 
Babur in Hindustan (after 933 ?) 267. 

‘Abdu’l-latif bakhshi — serving Husain Bai-qara (901) 57 ; 
acts for Babur from Qunduz (932-3) 546. 

‘Abdu’l-latif Mirza Shdh-rukhi Tiimirid Barlds Turk — 
murders and succeeds his father Aulugh Beg (853) 15 ; a 
couplet on his parricide 85®; [fRabr I.26,854 ah.-1450ad.3]. 

‘Abdul’ -latif Sultan Ailzbeg, Shaibdni Chingtz-kMnid, son 
of Hamza— Babur's half-sister Yadgar {at. cir. 8) his share of 
spoil (908) 18. 

Mulla ‘Abdu’l-maluk Khwdsti (van malik) — at Bajaur(925) 
368 ; sent ahead into Bhira 381, and to Kabul 415 ; returns 
from an embassy to ‘Iraq (932) 446 (here qurcht) ; sent 
again (935) 642 ; on service (933) 576, 582. 

‘Abdu’l-minan, son of Mulla Haidar — holding Bish-kint 
(907) 151. 

Amir ‘Abdu’l-qadus Beg Dughldt — slays Jamal Khar 
Arghnn (877) 35 ; conveys wedding gifts to Babur and 
arouses suspicion (900) 43 ; [for his death see T.R. trs. 
pp. 94, 103]. 

‘ Abdu’l-qadus Beg Kohbur Chaghatdi — with Babur at Madu 
(Mazu) (905) 109 (where for “ qasim ” read qadus) ; one of 
the eight fugitives from AkhsI (908) 177. 

Mirak ‘Abdu’r-rahim Sadr — his servant Badru’d-din q.v. 

‘Abdu’r-rabiUL shaghdwal — sent to speak the Bhira people 
fair for Babur (925) 381 ; given charge of Ibrahim Ludt's 
mother (933) 543 ; fetches a hostage to Court 578, who 
escapes 581. 

Maulana ‘Abdu’r-raliim Turkisidni — fleeces Khwand-amir 
328. 

Mulla ‘Abdu’r-rahtnan Ghaznawi — particulars 218 ; 
[1921 AH.-1515 ad.]. 

Maulana ‘Abdu’r-raliman Jdmi — his letters imitated by 
Nawa’i 271 ; his sarcasm on Shaikhim’s verse 277 ; his 


' This date is misplaced in my text and should be transferred from p. 83, 1. 3 fr. ft. 
to p. 86, 1. 1, there to follow “ two years”. 

’ A fuller reference to the H.S. than is given on p. 85 n. 2, is ii, 44 and iii, 167. 
3 Cf. s.n. ‘Abdu’l-lah Mirza Shah-rukhl for a date misplaced in my text. 
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tomb visited by Babur (912) 285, 305 ; Babur’s reverential 
mention of him 283, 286, his example followed by pro- 
duction of the Walidiyyah-risala (935) 620 ; his birth-place 
623 n. 8; his disciple ‘Abdu’I-ghafur 284; [898 ah.-1492 ad.]. 

‘Abdu’r-rahman Khan Barak-sdl Afghan, Amir of Afghani- 
stan — mentioned in connection with J ami’s tomb 305 n, 6 ; 
[tl319 AH.-1901 AD.]. 

‘Abdu’r-razzak Mirza Miran-shahl Timiirid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Aulugh BtgKabult — loses Kabul (910) 195, 365 ; out 
with Babur 234 ; surmised part-vendor of Babur’s mother's 
burial-ground 246 n. 2 ; in Herat (91 2) 298 ; escapes Shaibani 
and joins Babur (913) 331 ; in the left wing at Qandahar 3.14; 
his loot 337-8 ; deserts Qalat in fear of Shaibani 340 ; left 
in charge of Kabul ib. ; given Ningnahar 344 ; rebels (914) 
345 ; his position stated 345 n. 6 ; [t9l5 AH.-1509 AD. ?]. 

Khwaja‘Abdu’sh-shahid,son of Ahrari’s fifth sonKhwajagan- 
khwaja (‘Abdu’l-lah) — placed on Babur’s right-hand (935) 
631 ; gifts made to him 632 ; invited to a ;«rty?J«-party 653 ; 
particulars 653 n. 4 ; sm~ a likely recipient of the Mubin 438, 
631 n. 3; [t982 AH.-1574 AD.]. 

‘Abdu’sh'Shukur Mughal, son of Qarnbar-i-'ali Silakk— 
serving Jahangir Mirdn-shahi (after 910) 192 ; in the right 
wing at Kanwa (933) 566. 

‘Abdu’l-wahhab Mughiil — given Shaikh Puran to loot (913) 
328. 

‘Abdu’l-wahhab shaghdwal, servant of ‘Umar-shaikh and 
Mirdn-shahi — forwards news(899)25 ; gives Khujand 
to Babur 54 ; his son Mir Mughul q.v. 

Abraha Yemeni, an Abyssinian Christian — his defeat (571 AD.) 
563 n. 3. 

Imam Abu Hauifa — his followers’ respect for the Hiddyat 76 ; 
his ruling that peacock-meat is lawful food 493. 

Khwaja Abu’l-barka Fardqi — criticizes Bana’i’s verse (906) 
137. 

Shaikh Abii’l-fatb, servant of the Shah-zada of Mungir— 
envoy from Bengal to Babur (934, 935) 676 ; placed on 
Babur’s right-hand (935) 631. 

Abu’l-fatb Sa’id Kh^, see Sa'id Khan Chaghatdi. 

Abu’.l-fath. Turkiudn, son of ‘Umar — his joining Babur from 
‘Iraq 280; made military-collector of Dhulpur (933) 540; 
Babur visits his hammdm (935) 615. 
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Abii’l-fazl, see Akbar-nama. 

Abu’l-hasan qttr-begi — in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 
334; does well (925)404; his brother Muhammad Husain q.v. 

Abu’l-hasan qurchi — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Abu’l-hashim, servant of SI. ‘Ali [Taghal Begchik'\ — overtakes 
Babur with ill news (925) 41 2. 

Abu’l-ma‘ali Tinnisi — sw- his burial-place has significance 
as to Mahdl Khwaja’s family 705 ; [t97l AH.-1564 AD.]. 

Khwaja Abu’l-makaram — supports Bal-sunghar Mirnn-shahi 
(901) 62, (902) 65 ; acts for peace (903) 91 ; meets Babur, 
both exiles (904) 99 ; at Babur’s capture of Samarkand (906) 
132, 141 ; leaves it with him 147 n. 2 ; speaks for him (908) 
157-8; fails to recognize him 161; 8)®“ at Archlan 184; 
[t908 AH.-1502 AD.]. 

Shaikh Abu’l-mansur Mdtarldi — his birthplace Samarkand 
75, 76 ; [t333 AH.-944 ad.]. 

Abu’l-muhammad nesa-baz — in the tulghuma of the left wing 
at Panlpat (932) 473 ; on service (933) 582, (934) 589, 598. 

Abu’l-muha.mmad Khujandi--h.\& sextant 74 n.4. 

Abu’l-mu^isin Mirza Bdi-qara Timurid, Barlas Turk, son 
of I^usain and Latif — particulars 262 (where for "husain" 
read muhsin), 269 ; serving his father (901) 58 ; defeats his 
brother Badi'u’z-zaman (902) 69, 70 ; defeated by his father 
at Halwa-spring (904) 260 ; his men take Qarakul from 
Auzbegs (906) 1 35 ; co-operates against ShaibanI (912) 296 ; 
rides out to meet Babur 297 ; they share a divan 298 ; 
presses him to winter in Hen 300 ; returns to his district 
(Merv) 301 ; his later action and death 329-30, 331 ; 
[t913 AH.-1507 ad.]. 

Abu’l-muslim Kukuldash — -brings an Arghun gift to Babur 
(925)401,402. 

Abu’l-qasim Jaldir — tells Babur a parrot story (935)^ 494. 

Abu’Bqasim — a musician (923) 387, 388 (here Qasim only). 

Abu’l'qasiin. Kohbur Chaghatdt, son of Haidar-i-qasim — on 
service with Babur (902) 68, (906) 130, 131, 133; in the 
right wing at Sar-irpul (Khwaja Kardzan) 139; killed 141 ; 
.[t906 AH.-1501 AD.], 

Shaikh Abu’l-wajd Fdright, maternal-uncle of Zain Khawdfi 
— makes verse on the Kabul-river (932) 448 ; his chronogram 
on Al-aman’s birth (935) 621 ; [t940 AH.-1533 ad.®]. 

' The date 93S ah. is inferred from p. 483. 

* Cf. Badayuni’s Mtmtakhabu' t-iawarikh and Ranking’s trs. i, 616 and n. 4, 617. 
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Shaikh Abu-sa‘id Khan Dar-miyan ^ — particulars 276. 

Sultan Abu-sa‘id Mirza Miran-shahi Ttmurid, Barlds Turk 
— his descent 1 4 ; asserts Timurid supremacy over Chaghatal 
Khaqans (855) 20, 344, 352; takes Mawara’u’n-nahr (855) 
86; forms his Corps of Braves 28, 50 ; a single combat in his 
presence (857) 50 ; defeats Husain Bai-qara (868) 259; a 
swift courier to him 25 ; joined by the Black-sheep Turkmans 
(872) 49; orders the Hindustan army mobilized 46 ; defeated 
and killed by the White-sheep Turkmans (873) 25, 46, 49 ; 
appointments named 24, 37 ; his banishment of Nawa’i 271 ; 
reserves a Chaghatai wife for a son 21, 36; his Badakhshf 
wife and their son 22,® 260; his Tarkhan Arghun wife and 
their sons, 33, 45 ; his mistress KhadTja q.v. ; his daughters 
Payanda-sultan, Shahr-banu,_Rabi‘a-sultan, Khadija-sultan, 
Fakhr-i-jahan, Apaq-sultan, Aq Begim q.v. ; retainers named 
as his ‘All-dost Sdghdric/n, Muhammad Baranduq, Aurus, 
and Zu’n-nun Arghun q.v. ; his marriage connection Nuyan 
Tirmtzi q.v. ; [t873 AH.-1469 AD.]. 

Abii-sa*id Furan, see Jamalu’d-din. 

AbU'Sa'id Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn, Chingiz-khdnid, son of 
Kuchum — I*” at Ghaj-davan (918) 360 ; at jSm (935) 622, 
636 ; sends an envoy to Babur 631, 632, 641 ; [f940 AH.- 
1533-4 AD.]. 

Shaikh Abu-sa‘id Tarkhan (var. Bu-sa‘id) — his house Mirza 
Khan's loot in Qandahar (913) 338. 

Abu-turab mCrza Bdi-qard Timurid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Husain and Mingli — particulars 262, 269 ; his son Sohrab q.v. ; 
[f before 911 AH.-l 505-6 ad.]. 

Adik Sultan Qazzdq,Jujt Chingiz-khdnid {yar. Aung Sultan), 
son of janl Beg Khan (T.R. trs. 373) — husband of Sultan- 
nigar Chaghatal q.v. 

'Adil Saltan Auzbeg-ShaibdnfJ), Chingiz-khdnid {}), son of 
Mahdl and a Bai-qara begim — marries Shad Bdi-qard 263 ; 
suggestions as to his descent 264 n. 1 ; waits on Babur at 
Kalanur (932) 458; on Babur’s service 468, 471, 475, 530; 
in the left wing at Panlpat 472, and at Kanwa (933) 567, 
570; ordered against Baluchis (935) 638 ; iw mentioned as 
a landless man 706. 

Sayyida Afaq, a legendary wife of Babur 358 n. 2 ; her son 
and grandson ib. 

' Ferte translates this sobriquet by le dfvoul ( Vie de SI. Hossein Baikara 

p. 40 n. 3). 

’ At p. 22 n. 8 fill out to Cf. f. M (p. 13) n. S. 
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Afgh^i Aghacha, see Mubarika. 

Sayyid Afzal Beg, son of ‘Alt Khwab-bin — conveys Husain 
Bat-qard’s summons to Babur for help against ShaibanI (911) 
255 ; particulars 282 ; takes news to Herat of Babur’s start 
from Kabul (912) 294 ; sends him news-of Husain’s death 295 ; 
[t921 AH.-1516 AD.]. 

Agha Begim Bdi-qard Timurid, Barlds Turk, daughter of 
Husain and Payanda-sultan — parentage and marriage (or 
betrothal, H.S. iii, 327) 266; [fdied in childhood]. 

Agha-sultan, ghunchachi of ‘Umar Shaikh — her daughter 
Yadgar-i-sultan q.v. 

Am — his feet frost-bitten (912) 311. 

Am, a poet — particulars 289 ; [t907 AH.-1501-2]. 

Ahli, a poet — particulars 290; (for 4 writers using Ahli as 
their pen-name see 290 n. 6). 

Sultan Ailcht-bilghd, Mughfil — one of four daring much 

(912) 315 ; in the left wing at Qandahar (913) 334. 

Pir Ahmad — leaves Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; 
fights for Babur at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139. 

Ahmad Afshdr Turk — a letter to him endorsed by Babur (935) 
617. 

Mirza Ahmad ‘All Farsi, Barlds — particulars 273. 

Ahmad ‘All Tarkhan brother of Qull Beg — favours 

Babur and admits him to Qandahar (913) 337. 

Mulla Ahmad Balkhi — conveys treasure to Balkh (932) 446. 

Mirza Say)'idl Ahmad Mirdn-shahi Timurid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Miran-shah — particulars 257 n. 5 ; named in a line of 
descent 280 n. 1 ; his son Ahmad and grandson ‘Abdu’l- 
baqi q.v. 

Mir Ahmad Beg Itdrajl MughfU, paternal-uncle of Tambal — 
guardian of a son of The Khan (Mahmud) 115 ; reinforces 
Babur (903) 92; acts against him (905) llSj 116; acts 
against ‘Air Mlrdn-shdhi 112; makes a contemptuous speech 
about Tambal (906) 145. 

Ahmad Beg Safawi — IW~ leads a reinforcement to help Babur 
■{917) 353. 

Sultan Ahmad. Chdr-skamba'i, see Char-shamba. 

Ahmad chdsknigir — helps in poisoning Babur (933) 541 ; 
■[t933 AH.-1526 AD.]. 

Ahmad Haji Beg Diilddi, Barlds Turk — particulars 25, 37, 
38; his pen-name Wafa’I and a couplet of his 33; his 
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hospitality to ‘ Ali-sher iV/iaw/ 38, 271 ; drives Khusrau Shah 
from Samarkand (900)51 ; supports Bal-sunghar 
in the Tarkhan rebellion (901) 62, 63 ; his death at the hands 
of slaves and slave-women 63-4 ; [+901 AH.-1496 AD.]. 

Aljimadi parwdnchi — on service (925) 377, (932) 458, 460, (933) 
540 ; sent to surprise Ibrahim Ludl (932) 468 (his name is 
omitted in my text) ; in the left centre at Panipat472, 473 ; 
his ill-behaviour in the heats 524. 

Sultan Ahmad Khan— Alacha TS^n—Chaghatai Chhigiz- 
klidnid, son of Yunas and Shah 1: eglm — particulars 23, 160 ; 
meaning of his sobriquet Alacha Khan 23 ; younger Khan- 
dada, Babur’s name for him 1 29 ; considered as a refuge for 
Babur (899) 29, (903) 92, (906) 129, (908) 158; visits 
Tashkint (908) 159; ceremonies of meeting 160-1, 171-2; 
moves with his elder brother Mahmud against Tarpbal 161, 
168, 171; his kindness to Babur 159, 166-7, 169,171; is 
given Babur’s lands and why 168 ; retires from Andijan in 
fear of Shaibanl 172; defeated by Shaibani at Archlan 
(908 or 909) 7, 23, SMr 182-3 ; his death (909) reported to 
Babur (911) 246 and n. 4: his sons Mansur, Sa'id, Baba 
(T.R, trs. 160, Babajak), Chin-timur, Tukhta-bugha, and 
Aisan-timur q.v . ; his grandson Baba q.v . ; im~ followers of 
his return from forced migration (908) when Shaibani is 
killed (916) 351 ; [fend of 909 AH.-1504 AD.]. 

Alunad Khan Hdji-tarkJidm {Asirakhdni ) — marries Badi'u'l- 
jamal (Badka) Bdi-qard (899?) 257, 258; their sons 
(Mahmud and Bahadur) 258 ; their daughter Khan-zada q.v. 

Sultan Ahmad Mirza — sent by The Khan (Mahmud) 

to help Babur (908) 161. 

Sultan A’h irin.d Mirza Mirdn-shdhl Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Abu-sa‘id — the lands his father gave him 35, 86 ; his 
brother Mahmud taken to his care (873 or 4) 46 ; his disaster 
on the Chir (895) 17, 25, 31, 34 ; a .swift courier to him 25 ; 
defeats ‘Umar Shaikh 17, 34; 12 n. 2; 53; invades Farghana 
(899) 13, 30 ; given Aura-tipa 27 ; dreaded for Babur 29 ; 
retires and dies 31, 33 ; particulars 33, 40 ; referred to by 
Husain Bdi-qard (910) 190 ; his wives and children 35-6 ; 
an honoured Beg Nuyan Tirmiziq.v. ; [+899 AH.- 1494 AD.]. 

Sultan Ahmad Mirza, Mirdn-shdhi Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Mirza Sayyidi Ahmad — particulars 257 n. 5 ; his wife 
Aka Begim Bdi-qard and their son Kichik Mirza q.v . ; 266 
m. 6 ;*a building of his at Herl 305. 
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Ahmad mushtdq, Turkman — takes Mahmud Miran-shdhi to 
Hisar (873 or 4) 46-7. 

Sultan Ahmad qardwal, father of Quch (Quj) Beg, Tardi Beg 
and Sher-afgan Beg q.v. — defends Hi.sar (901) 58 ; enters 
Babur's service (905) 112 ; in the left wing at Khuban (905) 
113; holds Marghlnan 123. 

Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbitr Chaghatdi, son of Haidar-i-qasim — 
with Babur (906) 133 ; invited to a disastrous entertainment 
(907) 152 ; joins Jahangir and Tambal 156 ; in Akhsl(908) 
171 ; defeats an Auzbeg raider (910) 195; helps to hold 
Kabul for Babur (912) 313 ; pursues Mirza Khan 317, 320 ; 
holding Tashkint against Auzbegs (918) 356, 358, 396, 397 ; 
a Kabuli servant of his 351. 

Ahmad-i-qasim Qibchdq Turk, (grand-?) son of BaqI Ckaghd- 
nidni and a sister of Khusrau Shah, perhaps son of Baql’s 
son Muhammad-i-qasim (189 n. 3) — holding Kahmard and 
Bamlan (910) 189 ; given charge of the families of Babur’s 
expeditionary force 189 ; ill-treats them and is forced to flee 
197, 243; goes to Husain Bdi-qard ib.\ killed at Qunduz 
244; [t9I0 am.- 1505 ad.]. 

Sultan Ahmad Qazi Qilich — particulars 29 ; his son KhwSja 
Maulana-i-qazI q.v. 

Ahmad qushchi — seen by the fugitix'C Babur (908) 180. 

Khwaja Ahmad Sajduiandi — hi.s birthplace 217. 

Ahmad Shah Khllji Turk — dispossessed of Chandirl by 
Ibrahim Ludi 593 ; restored by Babur (934) 598. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani, Abddll Afghan — his victory at Panipat 
■(1174) 472 ; [tll82 AH.-1772 AD.]. 

Ahmad Tarkhan A rghuu Chlngls-khdnid (?) — ^joins Babur in 
Samarkand (906) 133; loses Dabusi to ShaibanI 137; 
[t906 AH.-1500 AD.]. 

Ahmad (son of) Tawakkal Barlds, amir of Husain Bdi-qard 
— particulars 272. 

Ahmad ydsdzval — conveys a message from Babur to the begs 
of Kabul Fort (912) 314. 

Khwaja Ahmad Yasawl — Sayyid Ata — Shaibanl’s vow at 
his shrine 348, 356 ; [t514 AH.-1 120-1 AD.].^ 
hmad-i-yu8uf Beg Aughldqchi, son of Hasan, nephew of 
Yusuf — managing Yar-yllaq for ‘All Mirdn-skdhi (904) 98; 
Msmissed on suspicion of favouring Babur 98 ; probably 

' For an account of his tomb see Schuyler’s TurkhtSn, 1, 70-72. , 
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joins Babur with his uncle (910) 196; remonstrated with 
him for fighting unmailed (911) 252; helping loyalists in 
Kabul (912) 313 ; saves Babur a blow 315, 316 ; at Bajam 
(925) 369,401 (here Ahmad Beg); joins Babur in Hindustan 
(933) 550 ; in the right wing at Kanwa 566 (where in n. 1 
for “ ma)' ’’ read is), 569 ; governor of Sialkot 98. 

Malik Ahmad Yusuf-zdi Afghan, nephew of Sulaiman q.v.— 
particulars App. K. 

AT Begfim Mirdn-shdhi Ttimirid, Barlds Turk, daughter of 
Mahmud and Khan-zadall. — betrothed to Jahangir. («y.895) 
48 ; married (910) 189 ; their daughter 48 

Aikii-aalam Mughid — rebels against Babur (914) 345. 

Aiku‘-tlmur Beg Tarkhan Arghun — his descendant Dar- 
wesh Beg q-v.-, [1793 AH.-^l 391 AD.]. 

Sultan Ailik Mdqi Aidgkur{Uighur) — his descendant Khwaja 
Maulana-i-qazI q.v. 

Airzin Beg (var. Alrazan) Barm Mughfil — supports Yunas 
Chaghatdi {cir, 830), takes him to Aulugh Beg Shdh-rukhi 
(«>. 832) 19; ill-received and Kis followers scattered 20 ; 
[t832 AH.-1428 AD.]. 

Aisan-bugha Khan Chaghatdi Chlngtz-khdnid, son of Dawa 
— named in Yunas Khan’s genealogy 19; [frty-. 718 AH.- 
1318 AD.]. 

Aisan-bugha Khan II, Chaghatai Chingls-khdnid, son of 
Wais — particulars 19 ; invades Farghana and defeated at 
Aspara {cir. 855) 20 ; quarrels with the begs of the Sagharichi 
tumdn and leads to the elevation of Y unas ib. ; [f 866 AH.- 
1462 AD.]. 

Aisan-daulat Begim Kunji (or Kiinchi) Mughiil, wife of 
Yunas Chaghatdi — particulars 20, 21 ; her good judgment 
(900)43; entreats Babur’s help for Andijan (903) 88-9; 
joins him in Khujand after the loss of Andijan 92, and in 
Dikh-kat after that of Samarkand (907) 151 ; news of her 
death reaches Kabul (91 1) 246 ; rears one of ‘Umar Shaikh’s 
daughters 18; her kinsmen ‘Ali-dost, Sherim, Ghiyas q.v. \ 
[t910 AH.-1505 AD.]. 

Aisan-quli Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn, Chlngiz-khanid—\ai 
Bai-qara marriage, 265, 397. 

Aisan-timur Sultan Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdnid, son of 
Ahmad (Alacha Khan) — on Babur’s service 318, 682 ; meets 

‘ Or Aigu (Ayagu) from nyagh, foot, perhaps expressing close following ol 

Timur, whose friend the Beg was. 
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Babur (935) 654 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 672, 673 ; 
thanked 677 ; angers Babur 684. 

Aka Begim Barlas Turk, daughter of Timur — an ancestress 
of Husain Bai-qard 256. 

Aka Begim Bdi-qard Timurid, daughter of Mansur and 
Firuza — particulars 257 ; her husband Ahmad and their son 
Kichik Mlrza q.v. 

Abu’l-fath Jalalu’d-din Muhammad Akbar Mirdn-sfidki 
Timiirid, Barlds Turk, grandson of Babur and Mahim — 
W 184 ; 80“ an addition about him made to the Chihil- 
zina inscription 432 ; his visit to Panipat (963) 472 ; 
his change in the name of the cherry explained by Baburs 
words 501, n. 6; [|1014 AH.-1605 AD.]. 

Alacha Khan, see Ahmad Chaghatdi. 

A1 -aman, son of Humayun — his birth and name (935) 621, 
624, 642 ; [f in infancy]. 

'Alam Khan Kdlpi, son of Jalal Khan Jik-hat (or Jtg-hat) — 
holding Kalpi and not submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; goes 
to Court (933) 544 ; disobeys orders 557 ; is Babur’s host in 
KalpI (934) 590 ; on service (935) 682 ; an order about 
him 684. 

‘Alclu’u’d-din ‘Alam Khan Liidi Afghan, son of Buhlul — 
S»~ a principal actor between 926-32 AH. 428 ; sl»“ asks 
and obtains Babur’s help against his nephew Ibrahim (929) 
439-441 : placed by Babur in charge of Dibalpur (930) 442 ; 
SW“ defeated by Daulat Khan Yvsuf-khail (931) 444 ; flees 
to Kabul and is again set forth 444, 455 ; defeated by 
Ibrahim and returns to Babur (932) 454-8 ; his relations 
with Babur reviewed 455, n. 1 ; in Fort Ginguta 457, 463 ; 
in the left centre at Kanwa (933) 565 ; his sons Jalal, Kamal, 
and Sher Khan {Ltidi) q.v. 

sultan ‘Alau’u’d-din ‘Alam Khan Sayyidt — holding Dihli 481 ; 
[t855 AH.-1451 AD,]. 

Alam Khw Tahangari, brother of Nizam Khan of Biana — 
works badly with Babur’s force (933) 538 ; defeated by his 
brother 539 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa 547. 

Alau’u’d-din Husain Shah, ruler in Bengal — the circum- 
stances of his succession 483 ; his son Nasrat q.v. ; [1925 AH.- 
1518 AD. ?]. 

Alau’u’d-diu Husain Jakdn-sos Ghuri — his destruction in 

• Ghazni (550) 219 ; [t556 AH.-1161 AD. ?]. 

727, 
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Sultan ‘Alau’u’d-din Muhammad Shah Khilji Turk — 
Babur visits his tomb and minar (932) 476 ; his bringing of 
the Koh-i-nur from the Dakkhin 477 ; [t7 1 5 AH.-1315 AD.]. 

Sultan ‘Alau’u’d-din Stnvddi—\v^\'L% on Babur (925) 372, 

■ 375 - 6 . 

‘ Alaul Sur Afghan — writes dutifully to Babur (935) 659. 

‘Alaul Khan Nuhani Afghnn — his waitings on Babur (934, 
935) 677, 680. 

Sharafu'd-din Muhammad al Busiri — his Qasidatu i-bfirda an 
example for the Wdlidiyyah-risala 620; \fcir. 693 AII.- 
1294 AD.]. 

Alexander of Macedon, see Iskandar Filqus {Failaqus). 

Sayyid ‘ AH — escapes from a defeat (909) 102 ; out with Babur 
(925) 403 ; sent against Baluchis (935) 638. 

Sultan ‘All asghar Mirza Shah-rukhi Timnrid, Barlas Turk, 
son of Mas'ud Kabuli — particulars 382. 

‘All Ataka, servant of Khalifa — reinforces the right wing 
{tulghutna) at Kanwa (933) 569. 

Shaikh ‘All Bahadur, one of Timurs chiefs — his descendant 
Baba ‘All 27. 

Khwaja ‘All Bai — mentioned (906) 127 ; fights for Babur at 
Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 139 ; his son Jan-i-‘ali q.v. 

Shaikh ‘All Bdrin Mughiil, son of Shaikh Jamal — in the left 
wing (Julghuma) at Panipat (932) 473 ; sent against Baluchis^ 
(935) 638. 

‘All Barlas Turk — his son Muhammad Baranduq q.v. 

‘All Beg Jalair Chaghatdi, father of Hasan-i-‘Ali and Apaq 
Bega — his Shah-rukhI service 278.' 

Mir (Shaikh) ‘All Beg (inferred 389\ governor of Kabul 
for Shah-rukh Thmirid — his sons Baba Kabuli, Darya Khan, 
and Ghazi (Apaq) Khan {.q.v^ cherished by Mas'ud Shah- 
rukhi 382 ; (see his son Ghazl’s grandson Minuchihr for a 
Turk relation 386). 

Sultan ‘All chuhra, Chaghatdi — his loyalty to Babur doubted 
(910) 239 ; rebels (914) 345. 

Sayyid ‘Ali-darwesh Beg Khurdsdni — particulars 28 ; with 
Jahangir {yet. 8), in AkhsI (899) 32, leaves Babur for home 
(903) 91 : on ^bur’s service (904) 106, (905) 28, 1 18. 

Daulat-shah celebrates the renown of the Jalair section {farga) of the Chaghatai 

tribes (agwam) of the Mughiil horde [aulRs, ulus), styles the above-entered ‘Ali Beg 

a veteran hero, and links his family with that of the Jalair Sultans of Baghdid 

{Browne’s ed. p. 519}. 
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Mir ‘Ali-do8t T^ghai Kunji Mughal, a Sagharichl-/»wi« 
beg — particulars 27-8 ; his appointment on Babur’s accession 
(899) 32 ; has part in a conference (900) 43 ; surrenders 
Andijan (903) 88-9 ; asks Babur’s pardon (904) 99 ; gives 
him Marghijian 100 ; defeated by Tarnbal 106 in the right 
wing at Khuban (905) 113; his ill-timed pacifism 118; 
his self-aggrandizement 119, 123 ; joins Babur iigainst 
Samarkand 1 23 ; in fear of his victims, goes to Tarnbal 1 25 ; 
his death ib , ; his brother Ghiyas, his son Muhammad-dost, 
and his servant Yul-chuq q.v. ; [fa few vears after 905 AH- 
1500 AD.].' 

Mir Sayyid ‘All Hamaddm — his death and burial 211 ; [t786 
AH.- 1384 AD.]. 

Mulla ‘Ali-jan (var. Khan) — fetches his wife from Samarkand 
(925) 403 ; is taught a rain-spell (926) 423 ; makes verse on 
the Kabul-river (932) 448 ; a satirical couplet on him made 
and repented by Babur 448 ; host of Mulla Mahmud Farabi 
(935) 653. 

‘All Khan Bdyandar, Aq-quililq Turkman — ^joins Husain Bai- 
qard (873) 279. 

Shaikh-zada ‘All Kiiau FarmuH Afghan — his family* train 
captured (932) 526 ; waits on Babur 526-7 ; in the left wing 
at Kanwa (933) 567 ; on service 576, 582, 678. 

‘All Khan Istilju — leads Isma‘11 SafazvVs reinforcement to 
Babur (917) 353. 

Sayyid ‘Ali Xhain Turk, son of GhazT (Apaq) Khan and 
grandson of Mir (Shaikh) ‘Ali Beg — one of Sikandar Lfidfs 
Governors in the Panjab (910) 382 ; leaves Bhira on Babur’s 
approach lb. ; his lands made over by him to Daulat Khan 
YilsHf-khailZ92-2t-, his .son Minuchihr and their Turk relation 
(389) q.v. 

‘All S^an Turkman, son oV\Jmsir Beg — defends the Bai-qara 
families against Shaibani (913) 328. 

‘All Khan Yusuf-khail Ludi Afghan — eldest son of Daulat 
Khan — his servants wait on Babur (925) 382 ; comes out of 
Milwat (Malot) to Babur (932) 459-60 ; sent under guard 
to Bhira 461 ; his son Isma'il qa/. 

Sayyid ‘Ali Khuiab-bin, father of Sayyid Afzal q.v. (cf. H.S. 
lith. ed. in, 346. 

Mulla Sultan *Ali khwush-nawis, calligrapher of Idusain Bdi- 
qara — particulars 291 ; given lessons in penmanship by 
Shaibsni (913) 329 ; AH.-1513 ad;]. 
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* A1T -mazid Beg quchin — particulars 26; leaves Babur for 
home (903) 91. 

Mir ‘All mir-akkwur^ — particulars 279; helps Husain Bdl-qara 
to surprise Yadgar-i-muhammad Skah-rukhi in Herl (875) 
134, 279. 

Sultan ‘All Mirza Mirdn-shdhi Tintnrid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Mahmud and Zuhra — particulars 47 ; serving his half-brother 
Bal'Sunghar (900) 27, 55 ; made pddshdh in Samarkand by 
the Tarkhans (901) 62-3, 86; meets Babur 64; their arrange- 
ment 66 ; (902) 65, 82, 86 ; gives no protection to his blind 
half-brother Mas'ud (903) 95 ; suspects a favoured beg (904) 
98 ; quarrels with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; desertions from 
him 122 ; defeats Mirza Khan’s Mughuls ib. ; is warned of 
Babur’s approach 125; gives Samarkand to ShaibanI and 
by him is murdered (906) 125-7 ; his wife Sultanim Mirdn- 
shdhi and sister Makhdum-sultan q.v. ; [t906 AH.-1500 AD.]. 

Sultan ‘All Mirza Taghai Begchlk (Mirza Beg Taghai), 
brother(?) of Babur’s wife Gul-rukh — mo\ements of his 
which bear on the lacuna of 914-924 AH. 408 ; arrives in 
Kabul (925) ib. ; Kamran marries his daughter (934) 619; 
conveys Babur’s wedding gifts to Kamran (935) 642 ; takes 
also a copy of the Wdlidiyyah-risdla and of the Hindustan 
poems, with writings {sar-khatt) in the Baburl script 642. 

Ustad ‘Ali-quli — his match-lock shooting at Bajaur (925) 369 ; 
shoots prisoners (932) 466 ; ordered to make RumI defences 
at Panipat 469 ; fires firingis from the front of the centre 47 3 ; 
casts a large mortar (933) 536, 547 ; his jealousy of Mustafa 
Rumi 550 ; his post previous to Kanwa 558 ; his valiant 
deeds in the battle 570-1; a new mortar bursts (934) 588 ; 
his choice of ground at Chandiri 593 ; his stone-discharge 
interests Babur 595, 670-1-2 ; uses the Ghazi mortar while 
the Ganges bridge is in building 599 ; a gift to his son (935) 
633 ; his post in the battle of the Ghogra 667, 668, 669. 

.‘Ali-quli Hamaddni — !•“ sent by Babur to punish the 
Mundahirs, and fails (936) 700. 

Mir ‘All qurchi — conveys playing-cards to Shah Hasan Arghun 
(933) 584. 

Malik ‘Ali qutni(d')—\n the left centre at Bajaur (925) 369. 

I • 

' See ^.S* lith. ed. iii, 224, for three men who conveyed helpful information to 

Husain. 
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‘All Sayyid Mughul — in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 
334; rebels (9 14)345*; hisconnectionAurus-i'Ali Sayyid 335. 

‘All shab-kur (night-blind) — one of five champions defeated in 
single combat by Babur (914) 349. 

Mir ‘Ali-sher Beg C/iaghaidi, pen-names Naw^a’I and Fana’i 
— his obligations to Ahmad HajI Beg and return to Herat 
38 ; fails in a mission of Husain Bdl-qarSs (902) 69®; his 
TurkI that of Andijan 4 ; checks Husain in Shl'a action 258 ; 
opposes administrative reform 282; particulars 271-2 ; his 
relations with Bana’i 286-7, 648 ; corresponds with Babtir 
(906) 1 06 ; exchanges quatrains with Pahlawan Bu-sa‘ld 
292 ; some of his poems transcribed by Babur (925) 419 ; 
his restoration of the Rabat-i-sang-bast 301 n. 1; his flower- 
garden {baghchd) and buildings visited or occupied by Babur 
(912) 301, 305, 306; his brother Darwesh-i-'ali q.v.\ a 
favoured person 278 ; a mystic of his circle 280-1 ; his scribe 
271; [1906 AH.-Dec. 1500 AO.]. 

‘Ali-shukr Beg, of the Baharlu - almaq of the Aq-qulluq^ 
Turkmans — his daughter Pasha, grandson Yar-i-'all Baldly 
and descendant Bairam Khan-i-khanan q.v. • 

Sultan ‘All Sistani Arghnn — his help against ShaibanI -coun- 
selled (913) 326; !•“ one of five champions worsted by 
Babur in single combat (914) 349 ; with Babur and chops at 
a tiger (925) 393. 

Shaikh ‘All Taghai — holding Balkh for Badl'u’z- 

zaman Bdi-qard (902) 70 ; joint-darogha in Her! (911) 293. 

Allah-birdi (var. qull) — serving Babur (910) 234. 

Allah-wairan Turkman — in the van at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Alur or Alwar,4 son of Babur and Dil-dar — mentioned 689 n. 5. 
ai»“ 712; [fdied an infant]. 

Amin Mirza — an Auzbeg envoy to Babur (935) 631; receives 
gifts 632, 641. 

Amin-i-mukaminad Tarkhan Arghun — punished for diso- 
bedience (925) 390-1; deals with adrunken companion 415. 

Amir Khan, chief guardian of Tahmasp Safawi — nego- 
ciates with Babur (927) 433". 

* Later consideration has cast doubts on- bis identification with Darwesh-i-‘al! 

suggested, p. 345 n. 4. 

’ On p. 69 n. 2 for aunSlung read autiiitSng and reverse Bakunid with nakutud. 

* On p. 49 1. 3 for “ Black Sheep” read Whfte Sheep. 

* Like bis brother Hind-al’sname, Alur’s may be due to the taking (al) of Hind. 
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MuHa Apaq — particulars 526 ; on Babur’s service (932) 526, 
528, (^933) 539, (934) 590 ; surprised by Sanga (933) 549 ; 
made shfqdar of Chandiri 598 ; his retainers on service 
'935) 679. 

Apaq Bega Jalair Chagkatdi, sister of Husan-i-‘ali — a poet 
286. 

Sayyida Apaq Begim Andikhiidi — particulars 267, 268, 269 ; 
visited in Herat by Babur (912) 301. 

Apaq Khan, see GhazI Khan. 

Apaq Khan Yusuf-khaii, see GhazI Khan. 

Apaq-sultan Begim Mirdn-shdhl Thnftrid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu-sa'ld — one of the paternal aunts visited by 
Babur (912) 301 n. 3. 

Aq Begim (1), Bai-qard Thnurid, Barlds Turk, daughter of 
Husain and Payanda-sultan — particulars 265 ; [pre-deceased 
her husband who died fOll AH.-1504 AD.]. 

Aq Begim (2), Mirdn-shdhi Thnurid, Barlds daughter 

of Abu-sa‘id and Khadija — particulars 262, 268 ; waited on 
by Babur (935) 606. 

Aq Begim (3), ut supra, daughter of Mahmud and Khan- 
zada II. — brought to join Babur’s march (910) 48. 

Aq Begim (4), see Saliha-sultan. 

Aq-hugha Beg, one of Timur’s chiefs — collateral ancestor of 
Khudai-birdi Thniir-tdsh 24., 

‘Aqil Sultan Ausbeg-Skaibdn, son of ‘Adil and Shad Bdi- 
qard — his conjectured descent 264 n. 1 (where in 1. 4 for 
" ‘aqil ” read ‘ adil). 

Araish Khan—proffers support to Babur against Ibrahim Ludi 
(932) 463 ; in the left centre at Kanwa (933) 565 ; negociates 
about surrendering Chandiri (934) 594 ; his gift of a boat to 
Babur 653. 

Arghun Sultan, elder brother of Muhammad ‘Ah Jnng-jang 
— deputed to hold Milwat (Malot., 932) 461. 

Shaikh ‘Arif Azari, nephew of Timur’s story-teller, see Index 
s.n. Aulugh Beg Shdh-rukhi \ [t866 AH.-1461-2 AD. net, 82, 
Beale]. 

Arslan Jasdla — his building of the Raoat-j-sang-bast 301 n. 1. 

Asad Beg Turkmdn — ^joins Husain Bdl-qard 279; his brother 
Taham-tan q.v. 

Khwaja and Khwajagi Asadu'l-lah Jdn-ddr, Khawdfi — with 
Babur in Dikh-kat (907) 150; envoy to Tahmasp Safawi 
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(933) 540, 583 ; has charge of Ibrahim Liidts mother 543 ; 
in the right wing at Kanwa 566, 569. 

KhwSja Asafl — particulars 286; waits on Babur (912) 286: 
[1920 or 926 AH.-1514 or 1520 AD.]. 

‘Asas, see Khwaja Muhammad ‘All 'asas. 

^Ashiq bakdwal — with advance-troops for Chandiri (934) 590 ; 
ordered on service (935) 638. 

‘Asbiq-i-muhaminad Kukiildash Argkfin, son of “Amir 
Tarkhan Junaid ” (H.S. lith. ed. iii, 359) — defends Ala- 
qurghan against Shaibanl (913) 328; his brother Mazid 
Beg q.v. 

‘AshiquT-lah Argkun — killed fighting against _ Babur at 
Qandahar (913) 333 (where for ‘“Ashaq” read ‘Ashiq). 

Asiru’d'dln Akhsikiii, a poet — his birthplace Akhsl-village 
(klt-kint) 9-10; [fdOS AH.-1211-2 AD.].^ 

Muhammad ‘Askari Mirdn-shdhi Timurid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Babur and Gul-rukh — his birth(922)364 ; gifts to him 
(932) 523, (933) 628 ; S»“ his recall from Multan (934) 
603-^5, 699 ' ; waits on his father (935) 605 ; made Com- 
mander {at. cir. 12) of the army of the East 628, 637 ; at a 
feast 631 ; takes leave 634 ; waits on his father at Dugdugl 
65 1 ; east of the Ganges 654 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 
668-9, 671-3 ; waits on Babur after the victory 674; [t965 
AH.-l 557-8 AD.]. 

Asuk Mai Rajput — negociates with Babur for Sanga’s son 
(934-5) 612-3. 

Sayyid ‘Ata, see Khwaja Ahmad Yasawi. 

Khwaja Jamalu’d-din ‘Ata — particulars 282 (where in n. 3 for 
(H.S. iii), “345 " read 348-9). 

Ataka bakhshl (var. Atlka, Pers. Atka) — a surgeon who dresses 
a wound of Babur’s (908) 169. 

Ata mir-dkhwur — gives Babur a meal (925) 418. 

Mir Burhanu’d-dtn ‘Ata’u’l-lali Mashkadi — particulars 285 
(H.S. iii, 345) ; [t926 AH.-1520 AD.]. 

Atiin a governess — walks from Samarkand to Pasha- 

ghar (907) 148 ; mentioned ? (925) 407 1. 4. 

Augham-birdi Mughiil (var. Afghan-birdi and -tardi) — on 
service (925) 376, 377 ; of a boat-party 387 ; in the battle 
of the Ghogra (935) 671, 672. 

Sayyid Aughldqchi, see Murad. 

' See the Taiaqal-i-tddarl account of the rulers of Multan. 
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Baba ‘Ali aishik-aghd {ishik), a Lord-of-the-Gate of Husain 
— particulars 278; his son Yunas-i-‘ali and friend 
Badru’d-din q.v. 

Baba-quli’s Sultan Baba ‘Ali Beg ' — particulars 27 ; his sons 
Baba-quli, Sayyidim ‘Ali and Dost-i-anju (?) Shaikh q.v. \ 
[t900 AH.-1495 AD.]. 

Baba-aughuli, see Papa-aughuli. 

Baba Ohubra, a household brave — reprieved from death (914) 
344 ; on Babur’s service (932) 474, 534, (934) 590, 602 ; 
does well in the battle of the Ghogra (935) 671. 

Baba l^usain, see Husain. 

Baba Jan akhtachi, a groom or .squire — Babur dislocates his 
own thumb in .striking him (925) 409. 

Baba Jan qnlnizi — musician at entertainments (925) 386-7, 
388. 

Baba Kabuli Turk^ son of Mir ‘Ali, SluTli-rukh {Timiivid)'s 
Governor of Kabul — nominated ‘Umar Sliaikh’s guardian 
when Kabul was allotted to the hoy 1 4 ; particulars 382 ; 
his brothers Darya Khan and Ghiizi (Apaq) Khan q.v. 

Baba Khan Sultan Chnghatdi Chiugiz-kluxmdy (Babajak), 
son of Ahmad (Alacha Khan) — his ceremonious meeting 
with Babur (908) 159; [living in 948 .An.-I542 — T.R.]. 

Baba Khan Chng/tatdj,sox\ ofThe Khiin ( Mahmud) — murdered 
with his father and brothers by ShaibanI (914) 35. 

Baba dashqa Muglud (perhaps identical with Oashqa Mahmud 
Chlrds q.v .) — out with Babur (925) 404, 405 ; in charge of 
DibalpQr (9v30) 442 ; his brothers Malik Oasiin and Kuki ; 
his sons Shah Muhammad, Dost-i-muhammad and Haji 
Muhammad Khan Ki7h' q.v . ; [ftvV'. 940 .All.-) 553 Ai).].“ 

Sultan Baba-quli Beg, son of Sultan Baba ‘Ali Beg — serving 
under Khusrau Shah (901) 60, 61 ; with Babur and captured 
(903) 72 ; staunch to him 91 ; in the centre at Oandahar (913) 
335 ; conveys royal letters (932) '529.3 

Baba Sairami- pursues Babur in his flight from AkhsI (908) 
178; promi.sed fidelity but .seems to have been false 1 79-182. 

‘ The MS. variants hetween ‘Ali and -qnli arc ennfusin^. What .stands in iny 

text (p. 27) may be less safe than the above. 

= Baba Qashqa was murdered by Muhammad-i-zaman HUi-gma. For further 

particulars of his family group see Add. Notes under p. -404. 

^ Sultan Baba-quli Beg is found variously designated ()uli Beg, Quli Baba, SI. 

‘.Ali Baba-quli, Sultan-quli Baba and Baba-quli Beg. Several forms appear to 

express his filial relationship with Sultan Baba 'Ali [g.v.). 
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Baba Shaikh Chaghatai, brother of Mulla Baba Pashaghari — 
in the left centre at Qandahar (91 3) 335 ; rebels at 
Ghazni (921) 363 ; forgiven (925) 397 ; deserts Humayun 
(932) 54^ ; his capture and death 545 ; a reward given for 
his head id. ; [t932 or 933 AH.-1526 AD.]. 

Baba S haikh — sent out for news (935) 661 . 

Baba Sher-zad--one of three with Babur against Tambal (908) 
163; does well at Akh.sl 174; fights against rebels at Kabul 
(91.2) 315 ; at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Baba Sultan Chaghatai Chiitgiz-khanid, son of Khalil son of 
Ahmad (.Alacha Khan) — waits on Babur near Kalpi (934) 
590 ; particulars 590 ; on service 318, (934) 599 ; not at his 
po.st (935) 672. 

Baba Yasawal- at the siege of Bajaur (925) 370 ; chops at 
a tiger’s head 393. 

Babu Khan — holding Kaianjar and looking towards Hatl 
Kakixr (925) 387. 


Zahlrii’d - din Muhammad Babur Padshah Miran-shdhi 
Timurid, Barlds Turk — b. Muhar|’am 6th 888 All.-Feb. 14th 
1483 AD. p. 1 ; tJumada[,6lh937 AH.-Dec. 26th 1 5.30 .\.D. 708 ; 
Parentage : — paternal 13, maternal 19, 21 ; 

Titles : — Mirza(inherited)Pad.shah (taken) 344, Ghazi (won) 
574, Firdaus-inakani (Dw=eller-in-paradise, posthumous) see 
Gladwin'.s Revenue .Account? ; 

Religion belief in God’s guidance 31, 72-3, 103-13-37- 
94-99 ; in His intervention 73, 247, 316, 446-51-74-79, 
525-96, 620; that Hi.s will was done 55, 100-16-32-34-35- 
67, 269, 316-22-23-36-37-70, 454-70-71-80, 542-94, 627- 
28-70, that He has pleasure in good 331 ; that to die is to 
goto His mercy 67; reliance on Him 100-08-16-32,311,463, 
678 ; God called to witness 254 and invoked to bless 624 ; 
His punishment of sin 42-5, 449-77 (Hell), and of breach of 
Law 449 ; His vi.sitation of a father’s sins on children 45 ; 
His predestination of events 128, 243-46-53, 469, 594; — 
prayer to Him for a sign of victory 440, for the dead 246, 
against a bad wife 258 ; a life-saving prayer 316 ; 
‘Oharactei’istics ambition 92-7 ; admiration of high 
character 27, 67, 89, 90 ; bitterness and depression (in youth) 

’ Down to p. 346 Baliur's statements are retrospective ; after p. 346 they are 
mostly contemporary with the dates of his diary — when not so are in supplementing 
passages of later date. 
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91, 130-52-57-78 ; consideration for dependants 91-9, 158- 
78^6, 469 ; distrust of the world 95, 14^56 ; silent humilia- 
tion 119 ; fairness 15, 24, 91, 105, 469 ; fearlessness 163-5- 
73 ; fidelity : — to word 104, 129 (see 118-9), 172-3, 194, to 
salt 125, to famil\’-relation, — filial 88-9, 135^9-57-58-88, 
— fraternal see Jahangir and Xasir, — Timurid 41, 1,49-57-68, 
Chaghatai 54, 169-72, Mugln'il 27, 119-25, Auzbeg 37;— 
friendship see Nuyan and Khw. Kalan ; good judgment 43, 
87,91, 134-37-55 ; gratitude 99, 633 ; insouciance 150; joy 
at release 'from stress 99, 1.34-35-48-81 ; bashfulness and 
passion 120 ; persistence 92-7 and /itsst'i // ; promptitude 117, 
170; reprobation of vice, tx ranny and cruelty 42-5-6, 50, 
66, 70, 90-6, 102-10-25-97, 290 and of an unmotherly 
woman 125-28; self-reproach 147 ; self-comment on inex- 
perienced action 165-67-73 ; dislike of talkativeness 28,97, 
143-92-93 ; vexation at loss of rule (cef. 14) 90-1-9, 129- 
30-57 ; truth for truth sake 135,318 ; seeking and weighing 
counsel 73, 100-14-31-41-65-70-7.3-97-98, 229-30-31-48, 
340-76-78. 410-12-69. 524-.30-77. 628-39-67-69-82 ; .en- 
joins Humayun to take counsel 627 ; 

OcoupatioilB (non-military) ; — archery .f >. 175; calligraphy 
see tn/ra ; literary composition see iii/rti : ’.netrical amuse- 
ments see verse ; Natural History /(Wj/w ; travel, excursions, 
sight-seeing, social intercourse : hailding 5, 217-9, 

375-98, in Dulpur 585, 606-07-42, in .Agra 642, in Kabul 
646-7, in SikrI 588, Ajodhya mosque 656 n. 3, App. U, 
Panipat mosque 472 n. 1; gardening and garden-making 
passim ; — Babur’s script {Bdbun-khatf) devised 910 AH. 228, 
Qoran transcribed by him in it 228 n. 4 ; studied by an 
enquirer 285 ; alphabet and specimens sent to Babur’s sons 
642 ; Abnshqd account of, App. Q, Ixii to Jxv ; 
Observance and breaches of Muh. Law signs of his 
Sunni mind e.g. 25, 44, 111, 262, 370-7,483, 547-51-74-89- 
96, in the Mubin and Wdlidiyyah-risdla q.v. ; lii.s orthodox 
reputation 711 ; his heterodox seeming 354, and arrow- 
sped disclaimer 361 ; — his boyish obedience as to wine 302, 
up to his 23rd year 299, 302-3-4 ; for breach see Law and 
Wine ; 

Writings a. Verses in the B.N. down to 926 ah. see infra\ 
b. First Diwan 402;* perhaps containing the AbushqA 
quotations 438 ; c. Diary of 925 and 926 q.v. AH. (probably 
a survival of more) * 438 ; d. The Midbln (928 AH.) 426-37- 
38-49; quoted 630-31 n. 3; e. Treatise on Prosody (931 AH.) 
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586, App. Q, lx, Ixvi ; / The Waltdiyyah-risala (935 A'H.) 
619-20-31 11 . 3, {tarjmna) 6'12-3, App. Q, lix ; g. The 
Hindustan Poems 642, App. Q; h. Rampur M 5. of 6 dnd 7. 
App. Q, referred to * 438, 620 n. 6, 642 n. 3 ; i. Diary of 
932 to 936 q.v. \j. Narrative of 899 to v/ithin 914 AH. q.v. ; 
Babur's verse quoted in the Babur-nama (Turk!,) 
love-.sickiiess 1 20-1 ; the worldling 1 30 ; granting a request 
137 : respite from stress 148 ; praise of a beloved 153 ; the 
neglected exile 154 ; isolation 156 ; the New Years 236 ; 
Fortune's cruelt) 309; ? Turkman Hazara raid 312; Spring 
321 ; God only is strength 337 ; dealing with tribesmen 393 ; 
greeting to absent convives 401 ; message to a kinswoman 
402 ; his broken v'ow 449, 450 n. ; reply to Khw. Kalan 526 ; 
disobedience to Law (T.&P.) 556 ; Death inevitable (T.&P.) 
556 (?) ; the Ghazi’s task 575 ; to those who have left him 
584; couplet used in metrical amusement 586, App. 2, sect. 2 ; 
fever 588 ; Chandirl 596 ; on his first grandson’s birth 624 ; 
Mubin quoted 637 ; Pagan lands 637 ; pain in renunciation 
648 ; an invitation 683 ; [Persian,] good in everything 311 ; 
insight of Age 340 ; on casting off his Shl'a seeming 361 ; 
parting from Khw. Kalan 372; a message 411 ; satirical 
couplet 448 ; before Panipat 470 ; Blana warned 529 
See Table of Contents, On Babur's Naming. 

Babur Mirza Arldt, son of Muhammad-i-qasim and Rabi'a- 
sultau Mirdn-shdhi — his/Bal-qara marriage 266. 

‘Abdu’l-qasim Babur Mirza Shah-rukhi Timurid, Barlds 
Turk, son of Bal-sunghar — his sister 265 ; his retainers 
Muhammad Baranduq and Mazid q.v. ; his pleasure-house 
302 ; [t861 AH.-1457 .m]. 

Baburl — a bazar-boy (905) 120. 

Badi'u’Tjamal Begini Miran-shahi Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu-sa‘id — waited on by Babur near Agra (935) 
616. 

Badi'u’l-jamal Badka Bsgim Bdi-qard, ut supra, daughter of 
Mansur and Firuza — particulars 257, 258 ; her husband 
Ahmad Hdjitarkhdni, their sons Mahmud and Bahadur and 
daughter Khan-zada q.v. 

Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza Bdi-qard, ut supra, son of Husain 
and Bega Mervi — serving his father against Khusrau Shah 
(901) 57 ; defeated 61 ; takes offence with his father 6! , 69 ; 
in arms and defeated by his father 69, 70 ; his retort oii 
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Nawa'i {q.v) ; goes destitute to Khusrau Shah and is well- 
treated 70, 130 ; on Khusrau Shah’s service 7l ; moves with 
Arghun chiefs against his father (903), 95, 261 ; gives Babur 
no help against ShaibanI (906) 138; his co-operation sought 
by his father (910) 190, 191 ; takes refuge with his father 
243; has fear for himself (911) 292-3 ; joint-ruler in Heri 
293 ; concerts and abandons action against ShaibanI (912 ! 
296-7, 301 ; his social relations u itli Babur 297, 8, 9, 300, 
2, 4 ; courteous to Babur as a non-drinker 303 ; a false 
report of him in Kiibul (912)313; irresolute against ShaibanI 
(913) 326 : his army defeated 275, 327 ; abandons his family 
and flees (1) to Shah Beg.4r,^/«<;/, (2) to Isma’Il SafatviJ,!! ; 
captured in Tabriz by Sultan Salim (920) and dies in 
Constantinople (923) 327 n. 5 ; a couplet on his name 201-2 ; 
musicians compete in his presence 291 ; his host-facility 304 ; 
his son Muhamniacl-i-zaman, his begs Jahangir Barlas^T^& 
Zu n-nun Arghun g.v . ; joined by Sayyidim Darban q.v , ; his 
College in Her! 306; [f923 AH.-1517 au.]. 

Sayyid Badr— particulars 276 ; safe-guards Mahmud Mirdn- 
shdht ; seen by Babur in Herat (912) 299 ; (see IJ.S, 
lith. ed. iii, 233), 

Badru’d-din— particulars 278 ; his friend Baba ‘All q.v, ; hi.s 
son (?) receives Kachwa (934) 590. 

Maulana Badru’d-din Hildli, Chagliatin~\yAx\.\c.\i\A<cA 290 ; his 
poet-daughter 286 n. 1; [t939 ah.-I 532-3 ad.]. 

Bahadur Khan Sarivdni — Babur halts at his tomb (9.35) 686. 

Bahadur Khan Giijrdli, Tank Rajput — ill-received bj' Ibiahirn 
Liidi (932) ; exchanges friendly letters with Babur 534 : 
becomes Shah in Gujrat 535 ; is given the Khlljl jewels 613 
n. 1 ; [t943 AH.-l 547 AD.]. 

Bahjat Khan (or Bihjat), a Governor of Chandirl — Babur 
halts near his tank (934) 592, 594. 

Bai-qara Mirza ' U mar-shaikhi Timiirid, Darlas Turk,gx^.nA- 
.spn of Timur — mentioned in a genealogy 256 ; a grandson 
'Abdu’l-lah Andikhudi q.v. 

Bai-qara Mirza ‘Umar-shaikhI, ut supra, son of Maii.sur and 
Firuza — particulars 257 ; his brother Husain, and sons Wais 
and Iskandar q.v. 

Bairam Beg’ — SW“ reinforces Babur from Balkh (918) 359: 
serving Najm Sant ^60. 

* He may be the father of Nfun*ini Khan f Hlfrchmann's Biooraphies A.-i-A. Irs, 

3)7anrfn. 2). 
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Bairam Khan Bahdrlu-Qard-quIbiq 7'«r>J/«a«(Akbar’s Khan- 
i-khanan), son of Saif-'all — his. ancestry 91 n. 3, 109 n. 5 
(where for “ father" read “grandfather”) ; mention of a 
witness of his assa.ssination 348 ; quotation of his remarks 
on I;Iasan Khan ]\Iezvdil 523 n. 3 ; [t968 AH.-1561 AD.]. 

Bairam-sultan Begim Bdt-qard Titnurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Husain and Mingll — particulars 266; her 
husband ‘Abdii’l-lah Andikhudi, their son Rarka q.r 

Bai-sunghar Mirza Mirdn-shdhi, nt suprti, son of Mahmud 
and Pasha — particulars 47, 1 10-112; succeeds in Samarkand 

(900) 52, 86 ; withstands The Khan (Mahmud) 52 ; the 
khutba read for him in Babur’.s lands 52 ; his man surrenders 
Aura-tipa 55-6; his favouritism incites the Tarkhan rebellion 

(901) 38, 61; escapes from Tarkhan imprisonment 62, 86; 
defeated by his half-brother ‘All 38, 63 ; prosperous (902) 65 ; 
moves against ‘Ali 65 : retires before Babur 66 ; at grips 
with him 67 ; asks ShaibanT’s help (903) 73 ; goes to Khusrau 
Shah 74 i made ruler in Hi.sar 93, 5, 6, 261 ; murdered (905) 
110; his death referred to 50, 1 1 2 ; his pen-name ‘Adill 111; 
his sister’s marriage 41; his brother Mas'Qd, his, guardian 
AyQb q.v. ; [t905 AH.-1499 AD.]. 

Bai-sunghar Mirza Shdh-rukhi Thnurid, son of Shah-rukh 
— his servant Yusuf Andijdni 4 ; [1837 AH.-1 433-4 AD.]. 

Balkhi falis-kdri — grows melons in Agra (935) 686. 

Baltu — rescues Khalifa's son Muhibb-i-‘ali (933) 550. 

Mulla Bana’i — Maulana Jamalu’d-din Bandi — in Khwaja 
Yahya’s service and seen by Bfibur (901) 64, in Shaibani’s 
(906) 136, in Babur’s 64. 136; particulars 286-7 ; given the 
Heri’s authors to loot (913) 328 ; Babur recalls a joke of his 
(935) 648; two of hi.s quatrains quoted 137 ; his musical 
composition 286, 292 ; [murdered 918 ah,-1512 ad ]. 

Banda-i-'ali, ddroqhd of Karnan — pursues Babur from Akhsi 
(908) 178-9,180,181. 

Banda-i-'ali Ydragi Mughiil, son of Haidar Kukuldash — sent 
to reinforce Babur (904) 101; in the van at Sar-i-pul (906) 
139; his mistimed zeal (908) l76; his son-in-law Qasim 
Beg quchin q.v. 

liBaqi Beg Chaghdnidni, Qtbchdq Turk — his influence on 
Mas'Qd Mirdn-shdhi (901) 57, (903) 95 ; defends Hi.sar for 
him (901) 58; acts against him (902) 7 1 ; joins Babur (910) 
48, 188-9 ; advises sensibly 190, 197 ; leaves his family with 
Babur’s 191; dislikes Qambar-i-‘ali Sildkh 192; helps his 
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brother Khusrau to make favourable terms with Babur 
192-3 ; quotes a couplet on seeing Suhail 195 ; his Mughuls 
oppose Khusrau 197 ; mediates for Muqlm Ar£'Mn{9iQ] 
199 ; Babur acts on his advice 230-1, 239, (911) 246, 249; 
particulars 249-50; dismissed towards Hindustan 250; killed 
on his road 231, 251; his son Muhammad -i-qasim and 
grandson (?) Ahmad-i-qasim g.v. ; [f^ll AH.-l 505-6 AD.]. 

BaqI Gdgldm Afghan — his caravan through the Khaibar(911) 
250. 

Baqi [kktzfns — opposes Babur ,908,) 174, 396. 

Khwaja Baqi, son of ^'ahva son of Ahrarl — murdered 128; 
[t906 AH.-t500 AD.j.' 

Baqi Beg Tdshkindi, shaghdwat and (later) ming-bashl 
( = ka 2 dri)s&nt to Balkh with promise of head-money (932) 
463, 546 ; on service (934) 590, 601, 2 ; reports from Aiid 
(Oudh) (935) 679 ; on service with the Aiid (Oudh) army 
684, 5 ; leave given Kirp for home 685. 

Baqi Tarkhan, Arghun Clungts-klidnui, son of 'Abdu’l-'aliand 
a daughter of Aurdu-bugha — particulars 38, 40; consumes 
the Bukhara revenues (905) 121; defeated by ShaibanI 1 24 ; 
occupies QarshI (qy. Kesh) (906) 135 ; plans to join Babur 
138 ; goes to Shaibani and dies in misery 40. 

Baraq Khan, Chaghatdi Chinglz-khdnid — mentioned in the 
genealogy of Yunas 19. 

Baraq Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn Chingh-khanid, son of Siunjuk 
—at Jam' (934) 622. 

.Sayyid Barka Andikhudi, Timur’s exhumation of his body 
266 n 4. 

Sayyid Barka Andikhudi, descendant ol the last-entered, son 
of ‘Abdu’l-lah — particulars 266 ; serving Babur (917) 266. 

Bar-mal Idri — his force at Kanwa (933) 562. 

Ba-sa'id Tarkhdni, see Abu-sa‘ld Tarkhdni. 

Basant Bao — killed by (Baba Qashqa’s brother?) Kukt in the 
batWe of the Ghogra 673 ; [t935 .\ii.'-I529 ad.]. 

Batalmius (Ptolemy) — mentioned as constructor of an 
observatory 79. 

Sultan Eayazid’— urges attack on the .Afridi (925) 41 1, 412. 

‘ See note, Index, v.«. Muhammad /ak ina. . 

* lie is likely to have been introduced with stjme pariiculars of tribe, in ^ 

the now unchroniclcd ^^ears after Babur's return from his Trans-oxus campaign. 



Shaikh Bayazid, FannCdl Afghan — acts for his dead brother 
Mustafa' (932)52? ; waits on Babur and receives Aud (Oudh) 
527 ; on service 530 ; in Aud (933) 544 ; his loyalty tested 

(934) 589 ; with Biban, opposing Babur 594, 598-601, 2, 

(935) 638 ; serving Mahmud against Babur 652, 673 ; 
Babur resolves to crush him and Biban 677-8 ; mentioned 
679, 692 ; takes Luknur(?) 681, App. T ; action continued 
against him 681, 2, 5 ; his comrade Biban q.v. ; [f937 AH.- 
1531 AD.]. 

Shaikh Bayazid Itdrachl Mughftl, brother of Ahmad Tambal 
— holding Akh.sl for Jahangir (908) 170; sends a force 
against Pap 171 ; receives Babur in Akhsi 171-2; made 
prisoner against Babur’s wish 173; escapes 175; reported 
as sending Yusuf darogha to Babur’s hiding-place 182. 

Bega Begim (1), Bdl-qard Titnurid, Barlds Tiirk^ daughter 
of Husain and Payanda — particulars 266; [f before Ijlusain 
911 AH.- 1505 AD.], 

Bega Begita (2), Alirdn-shdlii ut supra, daughter of Aulugh 
Beg Kabuli- -\\tr marriage with Muhammad Ma'sQm Bdi~ 
qard (902) 264. 

Bega Begim (3), Mirdn-sltdki ut supra, daughter of Mahmud 
and Khan-zada II — betrothed to Haidar Bdl-qard (901)48, 
61, 263 ; married (903) 48; their child 263. 

Bega Begim (4), Shdh-rukhi ut supra, daughter of Bai- 
sunghar {S/idh-rukkt) — her grandson’s marriage 265. 

Bega Begim (6), — Haji Begim — daughter of Yadgar Taghai, 
wife of Humayun — her son Al-aman q.v. 

Bega Begim (6), — “the Blbi” — , see Mubarika. 

Bega Sultan Begim Mervi, wife of Husain Bdi-qard — 
particulars 261, 7, 8 ; divorced 268 ; her son Badi'u’z-zaman 
q.v . ; [893 AH.-1488 AD.]. 

Wais Ldghari's Beg-gina,— brings Babur news of Al-aman’s 
birth (935) 621, 

The Begims, Babur’s paternal aunts — waited on by him 301, 
616, 686.. 

Begim Sultan, see Sa'adat-bakht. 

Begi Sultan Aghacha, ghiinchachi of Husain Bdi-qard — 
particulars 269. 

’ His wife, daugllter of a wealthy man and on the oMther's side niece of Sultan 

Buhlfil Lidi, financed the military efforts of Baynild and Biban ( T&rtkh-i-sher-shaht, 

E. and D. iv, 3S3 ff.). 

^ My translation on p. 631 1. 12 is inaccurate inasmuch as it hides the circumstance 

that Beg-gina alone was the “ messenger of good tidings". 
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Beg Mirak MHghul—ht\ng& Babur good news (932) 466 ; on 
service (933) 548. 

Beg Mirak Turkman, a beg of the Chlras (Mugliul) tuman — 
acts for Yunas Khan 191 ; [t832 AH. -1428-9 AD.]. 

Beg Tilba lUirachi Mughiil, brother of Ahmad Tambal— 
induces the Khan (Mahmud) not to help Babur (903) 91, 
(905) 115; his liglit departure perplexes his .brother 116; 
invites ShaibanI into Farghana (908) 172. 

Bhupat Kao, son of Salahu’d-din — killed at Kanwa 573 ; 
[t933 AI1.-1527 AD.].' 

Bian Shaikh (Biyan) — his rapid journeys 621. 624; brings 
news of the battle of Jam (935) 622, 623 n. 3 ; the .source 
of his nows 624 n. 1 ; hurried back 624, 627. 

Bian-quli— his son Khan-qull q.n. 

Malik Biban Jihvani}'^ Afghan — ‘Alam Khiin Lud'i 
(932) 457 and n. 2; writes dutifully to Babur 464; is 
presuming at an audience 466 ; deserts Biibur 468, 528 ; 
is defeated 328-9 ; with Bayazid, besieges Luknur (933) 
582 ; defeats Babur'.s troops 594, 598 ; opposes Babur in 
person (934) 598-601 ; referred to as a .sbcl (935 ) 638 ; 
serving Mahmud Ludl 652, 675 ; Babur resolves to crush 
him 677-8; mentioned 679 n. 7, 692; take.s Luknur (?) 
681, App. T; action taken against him 681, 2, 5; his 
constant associate Biiyazid Farmuli q.v 

.Muhammad Shah, Bihar Khan Bihdri, A'll/uhi/ Afghan, son 
of Darya Khan —declared independent in Bihar (932) 523; 
particulars 664; his widow Dudii and son jalal q.v,\ 
[t934 AH.-1527 .AD.]. 

Bihar Khan Ludi (or Bahar Khan,- a I’anj-ab amir ol 
Ibrahim Ludi’s in 930 AH. — 3 defeated by Babur (930) 208, 
441 (where add “or Pahar"), 578; a chronogram which 
fixes the date 575. 

Bihjat, see Bahjat. 

Bih-bud Beg — particulars 277, App. H, aiid Additional Notes 
under p. 277. 

Ustad Kamalu’d-din Bih-zad — particulars 291 ; his training 
due to Nawa’I 272 ; is instructed in drawing by ShaibanI 
(913) 329. 

' In taking Biban for a Jilwani, I follow Krskinc, (as inferences also warrant,) 

but be may be a Ludi. 

“ For tlie same uncertainty between Biltu and I’aliar sec £. and D.’s History of 

India iv, 332 n. 2. 

3 Firi.slita litb. ed. i. 202. 
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Baja of Bijanagar (VTjayanagar) — mentioned as ruling in 
932 AH. 483. 

Baja Bikam-deo, named in the Hindustan Revenue List. 

Baja Bikam-chand, su/fit. 

Baja Bikramajit, s»j>ra. 

Bi-kkub Sultan (van Nl- or Naf-khQb) Au.'sbeg-Sluiibdn — 
on ‘Babur’s service (934) 589, 602, (935 ) 651, 682 ; in the 
battle of the Ghogra 669. 

Rana Bikramajit, son of Sanga and Padmawati — negotia- 
tions for him with Babur (934) SIT' 603, 612, (935) 612-3, 
615, 616; pact made with him 616-7 ; possessor of Khilji 
jewels 613 ; hi.s mother Padmawati and her kinsman Asfik 
Mai q.v. 

Riija Bikramajit Gualiarl, Tiinwar Rajput — his ancestral 
fortress 477 ; his Koh-i-niir (932) 477 ; his buildings 607- 
610 and nn. ; his palace Babur’s Quarters (935) 607 ; his 
death (932) 477 ; [t932 AH.-1526 AD.]. 

Raja Bikramajit (Vikramaditya) — his Observatory and 
Tables 79. 

Birim Deo Malinhds — on Babur’s service (932) 462. 

Raja Bir-sing Deo — named in the Revenue List (935) 521 : 
his force at Kanwa (933) 562 : serving Babur 639. 

Khalifa's Bishka(?) — a woman who leaves Samarkand with 
Babur’s mother (907) 147. 

Bishka Mirza Itavachl Mughul — brings and receives gifts 
(925) 415, 416. 

Brethren of Babur — removal of their oppo.sition to his aim 
on Hindustan 478. 

Buhlul-i-ayub Begdilk, son of Ayub — Babur warned again.st 
him (910) 190; joins Babur 196; hi.s misconduct 241, 
(9ri) 254. 

Sultan Buhlul, Sahu-khail Ludi, Afghan — grandfather of 
Ibrahim 463 ; his treasure 470 ; his tomb visited by Babur 
476; hi.s rapture of Junpur and Dihli 481 ; hi.s sons Sikandar 
and ‘Alau’u'd-din q.v. ; [f894 AH. -1488 AD.]. 

'Pahlawan Buhlul, tufang-andazf — receives gifts (935) 633. 

Bujka, a household bravo — on Babur’s service (932) 458, 474, 
534, (933) 545 ; hi.s success at Blana 547/* 

Malilc Bu Khan DHah-zdk \Dilazdk) Afghan — receives gifts 
from Babur (925) 394 ; brings tribute 409. 
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B^an Sultan Auzbeg-Shaiban — his marriage with ‘Ayisha- 
sultan Bat-qara 261 ; their son ‘Abdu’l-lah q.v. 

Shaikh Burhanu’d-din ‘Ali Qilich, Margklmni, author of 
the Hiddyat— his birthplace Rashdan 7 ; a descendant '>9 
89: [t593 AH.-1197 AD.]. 

Malik Bu-sa‘id Atf/z/rw— a guide(9l0) 230, 231 ; doubted 233. 


Chaghatai Khan, second son of Chingiz Khan — his yiirt 
(camping-ground) occupied by his descendant Yuna.s 12; 
mentioned in the genealogy of Yunas 19; rt638 AH- 
1241 AD.]. 

Ohakii Barlds, one of Timur’s noted men — an ancestor of 
Muhammad Baranduq 270 ; descent of his line to Akbar’s 
day 270 n. 2. 

Rai Chandraban, Chauhdn Rdjpnt — killed at Kanwa (933) 
573; [t933 AH.-1527 a.d.]. 

Chapuq, (Slash-face), see Ibrahim Begchik. 

Sultan Ahmad Char-shainba — unhorses Muhammad Mumin’ 
Bdi-qard (902) 7 1 ; coincident occunence.s of “ Char-shanmba" 
71. 

I.sma‘il Chiltna (or Chalma), son of Ibrahim Jdni — writes 
particulars of the battle of Jam (935) 624. 

Chilma Mughul (or Chalma) — in the centre at Oandahar 
(913) 335 ; rebels in Kabul (914) 345. 

Chilma tdghchi Mughul f? shoeing-smith) — in the centre at 
Qandahar (913) 335. 

Chingiz Khan Mughul — counted back to in Yunas Khan's 
genealogy 12, 19; hi.s capture of Samarkand (619 AH. - 
1222 AD.) 75 ; referred to concerning the name Qanshi 84; 
his Rules {Turd) 155, 298 ; [t624 ah -1227 AD.]. 

Chin Bufi — defend.s Khwarizm for Husain Bdi-qaid against 
Shaibani (910) 242 n. 3, 244 ; killed in the surrender 255-6 ; 
[t9tl AH.-l 505-6 AD.]. 

Chin-timuT Sullian Chaghatdl Chingls-khanid, son of Ahmad 
— mentioned s.a. 91 2 as serving Babur 318; succeeds against 
Ibrahim Ludl's advance (932) 467 ; in the right centre at 
Panipat 472, and at Kanwa (93jl) 565, 568 n. 3 ; rewarded 
527, 578-9 ; on service (933) 540; at Chandiri (934) 590; 
pursues Biban and Bayazid 601, 602 ; in command against 
Baluchis (935) 638, 676 ; met on a journey 639 ; writes of 

‘ For Mfi min” read Miiniin, winch form is constant in the Uai. MS. 
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loss of reinforcement 675 ; ordered to Agra 676 ; waits on 
Babur 688; his brothers Mansur, Alsan-timur, Tukhta-bugha, 
Sa'id, Khalil q.v. ; [f936 AH.-1530 ad.]. 

Chiqmaq Beg — sent on road-survej-or’s work (935) 629-30 ; 
the Mubin quoted in connection with his orders 630; his 
clerk Shahi 

Chirkas qizlar (Circa.ssian girls), see Gulnar and Nar-gul. 

Chuli Begim, Turkman — particulars 265, 268; her 

husband Husain Bdi-qara and their daughter Sultanim q.v. ; 
[jbefore 911 AH.-1505 AD.]. 

DamacM Mughul — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Dankusi var. Nigarsi — killed at Kanwa 573; [t933 AH.- 
1527 AD.]. 

Darwesh-i-‘ali — serving Humayun in Sambhal (934) 587. 

Darwesh-i-'ali Beg Chaghatdiy brother of Nawa’i — particulars 
275 ; in Babur’s service (916) 275 and (917) 277 ; his poet- 
wife Apaq Bega q.% 

Barwesh*i-'ali pldda and, later, tu/ang-andds — takes news 
of Hind-al’s birth to Babur (925) 385. 

Darwesh-i ‘All Sayyid Mughul-— \n the centre at Qanda- 
har (913) 335. 

Darwesh Beg Tarkhan, Arghiin — particulars 39; [t895 AH.- 
1490 AD.]. 

Darwesh G-au Andijdni — put to death as seditious (899) 30. 

Shaikh Darwesh Kukuldash qur-begi — at a household-party 
(906) 131 ; his death, succes.sor in office, and avengeance 
251, 253 ; [t911 AH.-1505-6 ad.]. 

Darwesh-i-muhammad Fadi — defeated (91 0)241; degraded 
for not supporting a comrade (925) 405. 

Darwesh-i-muhammad Sarbau — Mirza Khan’s envoy to 
Babur (925) 402 ; a non-drinker not pressed to disobey 406; 
replaces a china cup 407 ; enters Babur’.s service 408 ; over- 
pressed to break the Law 410 ; eats a strange fruit 410-1 ; 
at ma'jun-parties 412, (935) 683; a.sks a fruitful question 
(932) 470-1; in the right-centre at Panl-pat 472 and at 
Kanwa (933) 565 ; recals a vow to Babur 553 ; in the battle 
of the Ghogra (935) 673. 

Darwesh-i-muhammad Tarkhan-^ rghtin Chingiz-khdnid— 
particulars 38; envoy to the Andijan begs (899) 31; his 
part in the Tarkhati rebellion (901) 62 ; his death 38, 63; 
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his relationship to Miran-shahis 13 n. 5, 33, 38, and his 
kinsman ‘Abdu’l-‘alT q.v. ; [t901 AH.-1496 AD.]. 

Darwesh. Saltan (? Chaghatdt) — on Babur's service (934) 599. 

Darya Tnian Turk, son of Mir (Shaikh) ‘All Beg — particulars 
382, his sons Yar-i-husain and Hasan q.v. 

Darya Khan Nuhdm, Afghan — his sons Saif Khan and Bihar 
Khan, his grandson Jalal q.v. 

Mulla Daud— killed serving Babur 549 ; [t933 .A.H.-1527 .\D.]. 

Sayyid Daud Gnrm-serl — receives gifts (935) 633. 

Daud Khan Liidi — defeated by Babur’s troops (932) 467-8. 

Daud Sarwdni, see Rawu’i Sarwdnf. 

Daulat Khan, Yusuf-kkail LiidI, Afghan, son of Tatar — is 
given Bhira etc. 382, 383 ; concerning his lands, .Author’s 
Note 383 ; a principal actor from 926 to 932 .Ml. 428 ; 
dreads Ibrahim Ludi 439 ; proffers allegiance to Babur 
(929 ?) 439, 440 ; his gift of an Indian fruit decides 
Babur to help him 440, 503 n. 6 ; his action causes the 
return to Kabul of Babur’s fourth e.xpedition into Hindustan 
442 ; his strength and action 443-4 ; his rumoured attack 
on Labor (932) 451, 453; negotiates with "Alam Khan 
(931 ?) 455-6 : loses Mihvat to Babur (932) 459 ; his death 
461 ; his sons ‘Ali, Apaq, Dilawar q.v. ; his relations witli 
Nanak 461 n. 3 ; [^932 .^11.-1526 A.D.]. 

Daulat-i-muhammad Kukuldash, see Outluq-i-muhammad. 

Daulat-qadam ? — his son Mir Mughul q.v. 

Daulat-shah hfnrdyini, author of the Ta^kiratu sk-s/iu'ara — 
at the battle of Chikman-sarai (876) 46 n. 2 ; [t895 .^H.- 
1490 AD. ?]. 

Daulat-sultan Khanim, Chaghatdl Chingis-khdnid, daughter 
of Yunas Khan and Shah Begim — particulars 24 ; her long 
family separation (907) 149; meets her brother Ahmad (908) 
159; married as a captive bv Timur Aitz-beg (909) 24; 
rejoins Babur (917) ib. and 358 n. 1 ; letters from her reach 
Babur (925) 409 ; sends letters and gifts to him (932) 446. 

Dawa Khan, Chaghatdi Ckingiz-khduid - — mentioned in Yunas 
Khan’s genealogy 19 ; [t706 AH.-l 306-7 AD.]. 

Dejal, the false Messiah 563 n. 1. 

Deo Sultan, -see Div. 

Raja Dharmankat GiidlidrI — .stirs trouble (933) 539 ; lays 
siege to Gualiar 557. 

Dharm-deo— his force at Kanwa (933) 562. 
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Dilawar Khan Yusuf-khail Lfidi, Afghan, son of Daulat 
Khan — SW" ill-received by Ibrahim Ludi (929?) 439; 

goes to Kabul to ask help from Babur 43Q-40 ; im- 
prisoned by his father (931) 442, 443; escapes and joins 
‘Alam Khan 455, 456 ; joins Babur 457, 461 ; location of 
his mother’s family 462 ; does not sit in Babur’s presence 
466 ; entrusted by Babur with care for tiie corpse of Ibrahim 
Liidi 474 n. 1 ; in the right wing at Kanwa (933) 567 (here 
styled Khan-i-khanan) ; [f946 AH.-1539 AD.]. 

Dil-dSf Begim (? Salha-sultan 3rd daughter of Mahmud 
Mirdti-shahi and Pasha), wife of Babur — her unborn child 
forcibly adopted (925) 347, and App. L ; her .son Alwar 
(Alur)’.s death (9,35) 689 n. 5 ; particulars 712—4 ; her sons 
Hind-al and Alur, her daughters Gul-rang, Gul-chihra and 
Gul-badan q.v. 

Dilpat Rao— killed at Kanwa 573 ; [t933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Div Sultan Rumlh (or Deo) — recaptures Balkh (cir. 919) 363 ; 
particulars 635 n. 2 ; his servant describes the battle of Jam 
(935) 635-6. 

Diwa Hindu, son of Siktu — waits on Babur in Bhira (925) 
382 ; made prisoner and ransomed 399. 

Diwana jdma-bdf — put to retaliatory death 73 ; [f903 AH.- 
1497 AD.]. 

Baba Dost— put in charge of Humayun’s Trans-Indus district 
(925) 391 ; conve 3 's wine to Babur’s camp (933) 551 (here 
sucht).^ 

Dost, son of Muhammad Baqir — drunk (925) 415. 

Dost-anjupz Shaikh, son of Baba ‘Ali — left in charge of 
Ghazni (911) 307. 

Dost Beg Mughrd, .son of Baba Qa.shqa and brother (p. 588) of 
Shah Muhammad — at a social gathering and sent to Bhira 
388 (here muhrddr ) ; made a diwdn (932) 476 ; in charge of 
Biana (933) 539 and made its shiqdar 579 (here Lord-of-the 
Gate) ; in the right centre at Kanwa 565, 569 ; waits on 
Babur 581 ; pursues rebcls(934)601(here Dost-i-muhammad); 
in the battle of the Ghogra (935) 673 ; for his kinsmen see 
s.n. Baba Qashqa. 

Khwaja Dost-i-khawand — lets himself down over the wall of 
Qandahar (913) 343 ; at boat-parties (925) 385, 388 ; comes 

“ He may be Hamida-banu’s father and, if so, became grandfather of Akbar. 

’ Ilminsky, anlU, Erskine, angii. Daulat-shah mentions a Muhammad Shah 
(see Brown’s ed. Index r.».). 
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from Kabul to Agra (933) 544 ; in the left-centre at Kanwa 
565 ; or sent on Babur’s family affairs to Humayun in 
Badakhshan (934) 603 ; delayed in Kabul till Kamran’s 
arrival 618 and nn. 2-6 ; his letters reach Babur (935) 618. 

Dost-kildi Mughiil — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Dost-i-nasir Begr— Dost Beg — (Nasir’s Dost), son of Nasir — 
enters Babur’s service (904) 103 ; on service (906) 131, (908) 
163, 165; one of three standing by Babur 166, 167, 396; 
with him at AkhsI 174, 396; one of the eight in the flight 
177, 396 ; at the recapture of Kabul (912) 315 ; in the left 
centre at Qandahar (913) 335, 338 ; at Tashkmt (918) aw 356 
n. 1, sw 358, 396-7 ; opposing rebels (921) aw 364, 397 ; 
leading the left at Bajaur (925) 368 (here first styled Beg), 
369, 370, 397 ; his revenue work 384 ; at wine parties 387, 
388 ; at Parhala 390 ; attacked by fever 394 ; his death and 
his burial at Ghazni 395-6; his brother Mirim q.v. ; particulars 
395-7 ; [f925 AH.-1519 ad.]. 

Dost Say-i-puli, pldda and (later) — attacks Babur blindly 

(912) 316-7 ; wounded (913) 324 ; [1913 AII.-1507 AD.]. 

Dost-l-yasin-khair— wrestles well with eight in successive 
(935) 653 ; 656. 

Dudu Bibi, widow of Bihar Khan Bikari — news of her bringing 
her son to Babur (935) 664 ; encouraging letters sent to her 
665 ; Sher Khan Sur her co-guardian for her son 664 n. 2 ; 
her son Jalalu'd-din NuJmni q.v. 


Fagbfor Diwan — on service (933) 551 ; his servants sent for 
fruit to Kabul (935) 687. Hai. MS. reads Maghfur. 

Fajji Gdgtdni, Afghdn — guides Babur's first passage of the 
Khaibar (910) 229. 

Fakhru’n-nisa’, daughter of Babur and ‘Ayisha — died an 
infant 35-6, 136; [t906 AH.-l 500-1 AD.]. 

Faqi-i- ‘all— reprieved (914) 345 ; with Babur and left in charge 
of Balkh (923) 463 ; SIiw left in charge of Qila'i-zafar by 
Humayun (936) 695. 

Farid Khan NuMni, Afghan^ son of Nasir— writes dutifully 
to Babur (935) 659. 

Faridun, (an ancient Shah of Persia) — mentioned in a verse 85. 

Faridun-i-husaiu Mirza Bdl-qard Timurid, son of Husain 
and Mlngii— particulars 263, 269 ; [f9lS AH.-1SQ9 AD.]. 
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Farlduu qabvzl — summoned by Babur (935) 617. 

Mulla Farrukh— placed on Babur’s left at a feast (935) 631 ; 
gifts made to him 632. 

Farrukh Arghun — surrenders Qalat-i-ghilzai to Babur (911) 
248-9. 

Mlrza Farrukh Aughlaqchi, son of Hasan — mentioned for his 
qualities 279. 

Farrukh-i-husain Mirza, Bdi-qard I'iinurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Husain and Papa — particulars 264; [f9l5 AH.- 
1509 AD.]. 

Farrukh-zad Beg— Babur dismounts in his garden at Qanda- 
har (913) 337. 

Faruq, son of Babur and Mahim — his birth (932) announced 
to Babur (933) 536, 689 n. 5 ; [933 AH.-l 526-7 AD.]. 

Fath E^au Sarwdni Khan-i-jahan, son of ‘Azim-humayun — 
is escorted to Babur (932) 534 ; well-received (933) 537 ; 
his hereditary title superseded ib. ; invited to a wine-party ib . ; 
serving Mahmud Lndi (935) 652 ; his son Mahmud q.v. ; 
? a kinsman Daud q.v. 

Fatiima- sultan Agha Mughul—^x%t wife of ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mlrdn-slidhl 17, 24; their son Jahangir q.v. 

Fatima - sultan Begim Bdt-qard Tiiniirid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Husain and Mingli — particulars 266 ; her 
husband Yadgar-i-farrukh ; [fbefore911 AH. 

-1 505 AU.]. 

Fazil Kukuldash— serving Shah Beg Arghun (910) 238 ; 
a*' a good account of him named 443 ; his death a crushing 
grief to Shah Beg ib. ; [t930 A1I.-1514 AD.]. 

Fazil Tarkhan— a Turkistan merchant created a Tarkhan by 
Shaiba.nl, [Author’s Note] 133; his death ib. ', [906 AH.- 
1 500 AD.]. 

Fazli, see Darwesh-i-muhammad. 

Ferdinand the Catholic - his action in 1504 (910 ah.) 187 
n. 2 (Erskine). 

Firuza Begim Qdnjut, wife of Mansur Bdi-qard her Timurld 
ancestry 256; her children Bal-qara (II), Husain, Aka and 
Badka q.v. ; ([t874 AH.-l 469-70 AD.]. 

Firuz 'Hthfl.Ti Mewati — reprieved (932) 477-8. 

Firuz Khan, Sdrang-khdni, Afghan — on Ibrahim LudVs 
service 527 ; waits on Babur (932) 527, and on his service 530. 
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Sultan Firuz Sh.ah, Tughluq Turk — his servants’ dynasties 
481, 482 ; his relations with the rulers of Malwa 482 (where 
in n. 3 for “Gujrat” read Malwa) ; [f790 AH.-~1388 AD.]. 
Firiiz Shah Beg — his grandson ‘Abdu’l-khaliq q.v. 


Gadai Balal—x^ySms, Babur (913) 330-1. 

Gadai bihjat — misbehaves (925) 414. 

Qadai Taghai— shares a confection (925) 375 ; at social gather- 
ings 385, 7, 8, 400, 412 ; rides carrying a full pitcher 386; 
out with Babur 404 ; removes a misbehaving namesake 414. 

Gauhar-shad Begim, wife of Shah-rukh Tlminid — Babur 
visits her college and tomb (912) 305 ; [fSbl AH.-1457 .\D.]. 

Gauhar-shad Begim Mirdn-sluiln Thnurid, Barlds Turk^ 
daughter of Abu-sa‘id — visited by Babur (935) 616. 

Mir Gesu— finds chronogram identical with Shaikh Zain’s 575. 

Apaq Ghazi Khan Turk, son of Mir (Shaikh) ‘Ali Beg — 
particulars 382 ; his brothers Baba Kabuli and Darya Khan, 
his son 'Ali and his relation Nazar-i-'ali Turk q.v. 

Apaq Ghazi Khan Yusuf-khail Ludt Afghan, son of Daulat 
Khan — a»“ arrested by Babur (930) 442 ; moves against 
Babur (932) 451, 453; not trusted 455; agrees to help 
‘Alain Khan 455-6; receives him ill on defeat 457-8; 
pursued for Babur 458, 460, 461, 462, 463 ; Babur’s reproich 
for his abandonment of his family 460-1 ; his forts in the 
Dun 462 ; his library less valuable than was e.xpected by 
Babur 460 ; his kinsman Haji Khan and his own son 465. 

Ghiyas, a buffoon 400 (wheie erroneously Ghias). 

Mir Ghiyas, building entrusted to him (935) 642. 

Mir Ghiyas 'Taghai Kunji Mughul, brother of ‘Ali-dost — 
particulars 28 ; enters the Khan (Mahmud)’s service (899) 
28, 32 ; [t before 914 AH.-l 507-8' AD.]. 

Amir Ghiyasu’d-din, patron of Khwand-amir and 

supposed aily of Babur — killed in Herat (927) 432. 

Ghiyasu’d-tnn, nephew of Khwand-amir — #»“ conveys the 
keys of Qandahar to Babur (928) 432, 435, 436. 

Sultan Ghiyasu’d-din Balban — Babur visits his tomb (932) 
475 ; [t686 AH.-1287 ad.]. 

Ghiyasu’d-din qtirchi — takes campaigning orders to Junaid 
Barlas (935) 628 ; returns to Court 636 ; 4akes orders to the 
Eastern amirs- 638. 
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Ghulam-i-‘ali— returns from taking Babur’s three articles to 
Nasrat Shah (935) 676. 

Ghulam baclia, a musician — heard by Babur in Herat (912) 
303. 

Ghulam-i-shadi, a musician — particulars 292 ; his younger 
brother Ghulam bacha q.v. 

Mulla Ghulam Yasaival — makes an emplacement for the 
Ghazi mortar (935) 670 ; sent to collect the Bihar tribute 676. 

Ghurl Barlds — on Babur’s service (905) 125 ; in the left wing 
at Qandahar (913) 334; wounded 336; [f919AH.-1513 AD.]. 

Gujur Ehan — ordered on service (935) 638. 

Gul-bad.au Begim Minin - sbdhl Tlmtlridy Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Babur and Dil-dar — EW her birth (929 or 930) 
and her book {cir. 995) 441 ; her journey to Agra (935) 650 
n. 2 ; her parentage 712 ; [flOl 1 AH.-1603 AD.]. 

Gul-barg Barlds Turk, daughter of Khalifa — betrothed (?) 
to Shah Hasan Argliiin (924-5) 366 ; married (930) 443. 

Gul-chihra Begim, full sister of Gul-badan supra — her 
marriage with Tukhta-bugha CkaghaidI 705 n. 1, 708; her 
par*- ntage 712; a*r- perhaps the mother of Salima Chaqdntam 
713. 

Gul-raug Begim Mlrdtt-shdhiTwiurid, Barkis daughter 

of Babur and Dil-dar — gi^" born in Khwast (920) 363 ; 

married to Aisan-timur Ckaghatdl {9M) 703 n. 1, 708 ; 
parentage 712. 

Gul-rukh Begim Begrhik, wife of Babur — S»“, with Babur on 
the Trans-oxus campaign (916-20) 358; particulars 712; 
her sons Kamran and ‘Askari and her brother (?) Sultan 'All 
Mirza Taghal q.v, 

Mirak Qur divudn (or Kur) captured by ShaibanI (913) 328. 

Shaikh Abu’l-fath Gurau (G’huran)— serving Babur (932) 526, 
528-9, (933) 539, 567, (934) 590 ; in the right wing at Kanwa 
(933) 567 ; host t<5 Babur in Kul (Koel) (934) 587 ; takes 
lotus-seeds to him 666 ; sends him grapes (935) 686 ; given 
Guallar (936) 688, 690 ; IBT" holds it till Babur’s death 
692 n. 1. 


Habiba-sultan Begim Arghun, wife of Ahmad Mirdn-shdhi 
— particulars 36, 37 ; arranges her daughter Ma'suma’s 
marriage with Babur (912) 306, (913) 330. 
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Habiba-sultan Khanish Dughldt, daughter of Muhammad 
Husain and Khub-nigar Cliagkatai- -\\sx marriages 21-2; 
depends on Babur (917) 22. 

Hafiz Haji, a musician — heard by Babur in Her! (912) 303. 

iHafiz kabar-kdtib — his brother conveys Babur’s earliest Diwan 
to Samarkand (925) 482 ; at a feast (935) 631, 632. 

Hafiz Mirak— composes an inscription (913) 343; 

iH&fiZ'i'iuubammad Beg Duldal Barlds — particulars 25 ; in 
Aura-tipa (893) 17, 25 ; SiDiF" joint-guardian of Mirza Khan 
(905) 25, 122 ; his death 26; his sons Muhammad vilskln 
and Tahii q.v. \ his (?) Char-bagh 108 ; {'\cir. 909-10 AH.- 
1504 AD.]. 

Khwaja Shamsu’d-din Muhammad Hafiz Shlrdzl — parodied 
(910) 201 ; [1791 AH.-t389 ad.]. 

Hafiz Tashkindi — gifts made to him (935) 632. 

Haibat Khan karg-andds, Hindustani — leaves Babur (933) 
557. 

Haibat Khan Samana'i — S*?* perhaps the provider of matter 
to fill the lacuna of 936 All., 693. 

Mulla IHaidar — his sons ‘Abdu’l-minan and Mumin q.v. 

Haidar 'Alamddr — on Babur’s service (925) 383, (926) 421. 

Haidar -‘all Sultan Bajauri — obeys custom in testing his 
dead mother’s virtue 212 ; his Gibri fort taken by Babur 
(924) 366, 7, 8. 

Haidar Kukuldash Mahmud Khan’s “looser 

and binder” — defeated 35, (900) and killed 52, 111-2 ; his 
garden 54 ; his son Banda-i-‘all and a descendant (?) Husain 
Ydraji q.v. 

Haidar-Mirza Bdi-qard Tiniftrid, Barlds Turk, son of Husain 
and Payanda-sultan — his Miran-shahl betrothal at Hisar 
(901) 48, 61; rejoins his father opportunely (903) 261; 
particulars 263 ; his wife Bega q.v . ; [^908 AH.-l 502-3 AD.]. 

Muhammad Haidar HQrza Kurkan Dughldt, author of the 
Tdrtkh-i-rashidi — particulars 21-2,^ 348 ; urn- takes refuge 
with Babur (916) 350 ; aw his first battle (917) 353 ; !•“ ill 
when Kul-i-malik was fought (918) 357-8 ; goes to Sa'id 
Khan in Kashgar 22, 362 ; on Sa'id’s service (933) 590, (936) 
695-6 ; [t958 AH.-1551 ad.]. 

* On p. 22 n. 2 delete “ Cha*(hatai Mn^UnV^ on grounds given in Additional 

Mote, 22. 
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Haidar-i-qllsim Beg Kohbur Cliaghatai — father of Abu’I- 
qasim, Ahmad-i-qasim and Quch (Quj) Beg q.v. 

Haidar-quli — on Auziin Hasan’s service (904) 102. 

B^aidar-quli, servant of Khwaja Kalan — on service (932) 467 ; 
mentioned by Babur in writing to the Khwaja (935) 648. 

Haidar rikabdar — stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; his 
son Muhammad ‘All q.v. 

Haidar taqi — his garden near Kabul 198 n. 1. 

Haji Gliazi Manghit — sent to help Babur (904) 101 where in 
n. 3 add Vambery’s Note 29 to the references. 

Haji (‘All) Khan Yiisuf-khail Liidi Afghan — acting with 
‘Alam Khan Ludi (932) 445-6-7. 

Haji piada — killed at the Lovers’-cave 68 ; [902 AH.-1497 AD.]. 

Haji Pir bakawal — negociates for Husain Bdt-qard with the 
Hisar begs (901) 61. 

Halahil— on service (925) 391, (925) 638. 

Halwachi Tarkhan Arghtin — engages Babur’s left wing at 
Qandahar (913) 336. 

Sayyid Mir Hamah — gets the better of two traitors (932-3) 
546; receives head-money (933) 546; in the right wing at 
Kanwa 566. 

Hamid Khan Khdsa-khail Sdrang - khdni Lfidt — opposes 
Babur (932) 465 ; defeated by HumayOn 466 ; defeated 
(633) 546 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa 547. 

Hamiisi, son of Dlwa — sent to make a Hindu pact with.. 
Sanga’s son (935) 616. 

Amir Hamza— a poem mentioned imitating that in which he is 
celebrated 280 ; [13 AH.-625 AD.]. 

Hamza Beg quchin, son of Qasim and a daughter of Banda-i- 
‘all — his wedding gifts to Babur on his marriage with 
Khalifa’s daughter (925) 400 ; joins Babiir on summons 
from Qunduz 406, 410. 

Hamza Bi Mangfit Ambeg — defeated, when raiding, by 
Babur’s men (910) 195. 

Hamza Malik of 'All-shang — made over to the avengers 

of blood (926) 425 ; [t926 AH.-1520 ad.]. 

Hftiviv.n. Sultan Auzbeg — his various service 58, 59, 131 ; 
defeated by Husain Bdt-qard (901) 58 ; enters Babur’s 
service 59 ; given leave 64 ; his Mughuls rebel against Babur 
(904) 105; serving Shaibanl (906) 131, 139, (910) 244; 
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tm~ holding Hisar and comes out against Babur (916) 352 ; 
defeated at Pul-i-sangin and put to death by Babur (917) 18, 
37, 262, 353 ; his defeat announced to Isma'Il Safawi 354; 
his sons in the battle of Jam (935) 622 ; his sons ‘Abdu’l- 
latif and Mamaq q.v., his Miran-shahl wife 37 ; [t9l7 AH- 
1511 AD.]. 

Haq-dad, headman of Dur-nama — makes offering of his garden 
to Babur (926) 420. 

Haq-nazar- -finds the body of his nephew (Nuyan) Kiikuldash 
(907)"l52. 

Haq-ntiair chapa — to punish his raid, beyond the power of 
the Herat Mirzas (912) 300. 

Hariina’r-rashid Khalifa — his second son Mamun Khalifa 
(d. 218 AH.) 79 : [tl93 AH.-809 AD.]. 

UstSd Hasail-i-‘ali— orders given for the completion of work 
he had begun in Kabul (935) 646-7. 

Hasan*i-‘ali Chaghatai — receives a pargana (935) 689. 

Kasan-i-‘all Jalair Chaghatai, son of ‘All {q.v ) — particulars 
278, 286 ; meets Babur (912) 299 ; his poet-sister 286 n. 1; 
[1925 AH.-1519 AD.]. 

Sayyid Hasan Aughlaqchi Mughul, son of Murad — particulars 
279; serving Babur (917) 279; his son Farrukh q.v.\ 
[■[918 AH.-1522 AD.]. 

Hasan Barlas — his rough dealing with Babur (910) 194. 

Shah Hasan Beg Argkun, son of Shah (Shuja‘) Beg — 
quarrels with his father and goes to Babur (924) 365, 
wr 430 ; his betrothal (?) to Gul-barg (924-6) 366 and 
marriage (930) 443 ; in the left centre at Bajaur (925) 369 ; 
sent to claim ancient lands of the Turks 383-4 ; is successful 
388 ; out with Babur 395 ; gifts to him ib. 414, 584 ; social 
matters 400, 7, 10, 12; Babur sends him a quatrain 401 ; 
[see s.n. Shah-zada), Sir" a principal actor between 930 and 
932 AH. 427 ; his attack on Multan 437, 442 and s.n. 
‘Askarl ; accedes in Sind (930) 443 ; reads the khutba for 
Babur 430 ; bis envoy to Babur (935) 632 ; [t962 AH.- 
1555 AD.]. 

Hasan Chalabi — Tahmasp Safawi's envoy to Babur (935), 
arrives late 631, 632 n. 3, 641 ; Babur accepts excuse for 
his delay 649 ; Babur’s envoy accompanies him on his return 
641 ; his servant gives Babur an account of the battle ol 
Jam 649. 
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"gwfni.Ti .diknTia of Akhsl — supports Babur (904) 101. 

WaaaTi -i -khalifa) son of Nizamu’d-dln ‘All — sent on service 

679. 

Haaan Shan Bartwal Hindustani — leaves Babur for Sanga 
(933) 557. 

Hapan Khan Daryd-khdni, son of Darya Khan son of Mir 
‘All Beg— on service for Babur (933) 582 ; in the battle of 
the Ghogra (935) 669 ; pursuing rebels 678. 

Hasan-i-makan, loses Kandar to Sanga (932) 529-30. 

Hasan Khan Mewdti—\d% change of capital (930) 578 ; his 
opposition to Babur (932) 523 and n. 3, (933) 545, 547 ; 
his force at Kanwa 562 and death 573 ; Bairam Khan’s 
remarks on him 523 n. 3 ; his son Nahar q,v. ; [f933 AH.- 
1527 All ]- 

Hasan Nabira, grandson of Muhammad Slghal — waits on 
Babur (902) 66 ; captures his elder brother (903) 72 ; leaves 
‘All for Mirza Khan (905) 122 ; goes as envoy (?) to Babur 
from Mirza Khan (925) 415 ; his elder brother Muhammad 
Qasim Nabira q.v. 

Mulla Hasan sarrd/— given custody of gifts for Kabul (932) 525, 

^asan sharbatchl — helps Bal-sunghar Mirdn-sJidhi's escape 
(901) 62. 

Hasan-i-yaq‘ub Beg, son of Nuyan Beg? — particulars 26; 
supports Babur (899) 30, 31 ; his appointments 32 ; shows 
disloyalty (900) 43; his death 44; his sobriquet Nuyan’s 
Hasan 273 ; [t900 AH.-1494 ad.]. 

Malik Hast Janjuha — receives an envoy from Babur (925) 380 ; 
serving Babur 380, 389 ; his injuries from Hatl Kakar39\. 

Hati Kakar — particulars 387 ; his misdeeds provoke punish- 
ment (925) 387, 9, 91 ; abandons Parhala 390 ; sends.Babur 
tribute and is sent an envoy 391-2 ; referred to 452. 

‘Abdu’l-lah Hatifi, nephew of Jam! — particulars 288. 

Hatim qiirchi — promoted to be qiir-begi (911) 252; in the 
centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Hazaraspi, see Pir-i-muhammad. 

Henry VII of England— his Intermrsus malus contemporary 
with 910 AH. 187 n. 2. 

Henry of Navarre — his difficulties, as to creed„^less 

than those of Babur in 917 AH.-1511 AD., 356. 

Hilali, see Badru’d-dln Hildli. 
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Abu’l-nasir Muhammad Hind-al "HGiZAMirdn-skdln Timurid, 
Barlds Turk, son of Babur and Dil-dar — his pre-natal adoption 
(925) 374 ; meaning of his name Hind-al 385 ; gifts to him 
or his servants 522, (935) 633, 642 ; the Wdlidlyyah-risalasnA 
Hindustan verses sent to him 642 ; under summons to Hind 
645, vr 696; SW sent by Humayun to Qila'-i-jafar (936) 
695 ; referred to 697 ; SW waits on his father in Labor 699; 

his dying father's wish to see him (937) 708 ; his escort 
of Babur's family in 946 AH. referred to 710; [1958 AH- 
1551 AD.]. 

Hindi — MindT, — Mahndl, see Mahndl. 

Hindu Beg qiichin — leaves ‘Ali Mirdn-shdhI for Mirza Khan 
(905)122; sent to raid Panj-kura (925; 374; in Bhira(386-8; 
leaves it 399 ; out with Babur 403 ; serving under Humayun 
(932)465-6, 528-9 ; in the right wing at Panipat 472 and at 
Kanwa (933) 566 and n. 2, 569 ; escorts Mahim from Kabul 
(935) 687 ; sent to Sarnbhal tb . ; waits on Babur ib. and n. 2, 
689 ; his mosque in Sarnbhal 687 n. 2. 

Hulaku T^h5.n Atl-khdni {Il-khdni) — referred to 79; 
[t663 AH.-1264 AD.]. 

Hul-hul Aniga— a woman drinker 417. 

Nasiru'd-din Muhammad Humayun Mirza Mirdn-shdhl 
Timurid, Barlds Turk, son of Babur and Mdhim — his birth 
(91 3) 344 ; his mother's parentage 344 n. 3, 7 1 2-3 ; death 

of elder brethren referred to 374 ; a Trans-indus district given 
to him (925) 391 ; carried in haste to meet his father 395 ; 
makes a good shot 41 7 ; prefers not to go to Lamghan (926) 
421 ; ai^ appointed to Badakhshan (927) 427 ; with his father 
in theTrans-oxus campaign (9 16-20) 358 ; his delay in joining 
the H industan expedition (932) 444, 446 n. 3, 447 ; a desertion 
from him 545 ; first sight of a rhinoceros 451 ; books given to 
him at Milwat 460 ; his story-teller killed ib. ; a successful 
first military affair 466-7 ; on service 471 ; in the right wing 
at Panipat 472 ; sent to take possession of Agra 475, 476, 
526 ; becomes owner of the Koh-i-nur 477 ; receives Sarnbhal 
and other gifts 522, 7, 8 ; appointed against the Eastern 
Afghans, his campaign 534, 544 ; mentioned in connection 
with the title ‘A?am-humayun (933) 537 ; his return to Agra 
544 ; his dislike of wine 545 ; in the right wing at Kanwa 566, 
568-9 ; his departure for Kabul (and Badakhshan) 579-80 ; 
misappropriates treasure 583, 3»“ 695 n. 1 ; a daughter born 
(934 or 5) 618 ; his father’s messenger, detained a year by 
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him, arrives in Agra (935) 621, 626 ; birth of a son (934) 621, 
624-5 ; letter to him from his father quoted 624-27 ; ordered 
to act with Kamran against the Auzbegs 625-6 ; news of his 
action reaches Babur 639, 640 ; gifts sent to him on his son's 
birth and with them ih.tWdlidiyyak-risalasXiA the Hindustan 
poems 642 ; topics of a letter to him enumerated 645 ; the 
letter despatched 649 ; gifts from him to his father 687 ; a 
family tradition that his father wished to abdicate in his favour 
689 n. 5 ; s»“ misery of his creation 692 ; concerning a plan 
to set him aside from the succession 644 n. 4, 688 n. 2, 
3)^ 692-3, !)•' 702-7 ; deserts his post in Badakhshan (936) 
694 ; its sequel 695, 6, 7-8 ; ordered by his father to Sambhal 
697 ; his illness and his father’s self-surrender (937) 701-2 ; 
goes back to Sambhal 702 ; summoned and is declared 
successor at his father’s last audience 708; [1963 AH.- 
1556 AD.].' 

Baba Husain — his murder of Aulugh Beg Skak-rukhJ (853) 
85 and n. 3.® 

Maulana Shaikh Husain— particulars 283-4. 

Husain Atkraki}) (or Hasan) — receives the Chin-ab country 
from Babur (925) 386 ; misbehaves (926) 423. 

Sayyid Husain Akbar Tirmizi, a maternal relative of Mas'Od 
Miran-shdhi — attacks the fugitive Bal-sunghar (903) 74; 
out with Babur (910) 234 ; suspected 239 ; in the left wing 
at Qandahar (913) 334. 

Sultan Husain Arghiin Qard-kuli — particulars 40; leaves 
Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; fights for Babur 
at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 1 39 ; his great-niece 
Ma'suma a wife of Babur 36. 

Husain Aqa Shtdiil — in the right wing at Kanwa (933) 566. 

Husain 'audi, lutanist of Husain Bai-qard — particulars 292 ; 
owed his training to ‘All-sher Nawd'l 212. 

Shah Husain bakhshi — brings Babur news of a success(935)685. 

Khwaja Husain Beg, brother of Auzun Hasan — particulars 26 ; 
his daughter a wife of ‘Umar Shaikh 24, 146 n. 3 ; leaves 
Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121; fights for Babur 
at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139; one of ejght in 
the flight from AkhsI (908) 177 (here Khwaja Husain!) ; his 
lameness causes him to leaveBabur 1 78; sends Labor revenues 

' For Humayun’s annotation of the Babur-n&ma, see General Indc.'r f.#». 

Humayun’a Notes. 

* For a correction of dates, see s.n. Aulugh Beg. 
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to Kabul (932) 446 ; waits on Babur 458 ; on service (933) 
549 (here Mulla Husain) ; in the left centre at Kanwa 566. 

Shah Husain chuhra, a brave of Husain Bdi-qara~Mt in 
Balkh (902) 70. 

Sultan Husain Dughldt — ^joins Babur (901) 58-9; conspires 
against Tambal (907) 154; sent by The Khan (Mahmud) 
to help Babur (908) 161. 

Husain Ghaini — a punitive force sent against him (911) 253. 

Husain-Miasan— out with Babur (925) 403 ; killed and avenged 

■ 404, 405; [t925 AH.-1519 ad.]. 

Maulana Shah Husain Kami, a poet — particulars 290. 

Husain Kashifi — his omission from Babur’s list of Herat 
celebrities 283 n. 1. 

Husain Khan Lashkar (?) Wasir — writes from Nasrat Shah, 
accepting Babur’s three articles (935) 676. 

Sultan Husain Mirza Bdi-qara Ttnturid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Mansur — defeats Mahmud Mirdn-shdhi (865) 46, 259 and 
(876) 260 ; his relations with Nawa’i 33, 272 ; Ins campaign 
against Khusrau Shah (901) 57, 58-61, 130 ; his dissensions 
with his sons 61, 69, (902) 68-70, 260, (903) 94-5 ; his 
capture of Herl (875) compared with Babur’s of Samarkand 
(906) 134-0 ; does not help Babur against ShaibanI 138, 145; 
asks Babur’s help against him (910) 190-1, (911) 255; his 
death 256, and burial 293 ; particulars of his life and court 
256-292 ; — (personal 256 — amirs 270 — sadrs 280 — wazirs, 
etc. 281 — poets 286 — artists 291) — his dealings with Zu’n- 
nmArghun and Khusrau Shah 274 ; his kindness to Mas'ud 
Mirdn-shdhi (903) 93, 95 ; his disorderly Finance Office 
281-2; delays a pilgrim 284, his copyist 291 ; his splendid 
rule 300; his buildings 305 ; his relation Nuyan Beg 
273 ; Babur writes to him in ignorance of his death (912) 294; 
Babur’s comments on him 60, 191, 225 ; a poem mistakenly 
attributed to him 281; [t911 AH.-1506 AD.]. 

Sultan Husain Mirza Mirdn-shdhi, son of Mahmud and a 
Tirmizi wife — his death (<rA 13) in his father’s lifetime, 47, 1 10. 

Mir Husain mu'ammd'i Nishdphri — particulars 288 and n. 7 ; 
[t904 AH.- 1498-9 AD.]. 

Husain Khan Nuhdni Afghan — holding RaprI and not sub- 
missive to Babur (932) 523 ; abandons it 530 ; takes it again 
(933) 557 ; drowned in flight 582 ; [t933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 
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Sultan Husain Qdnjut,msitema.l grandfather of Husain Bai-qara 
— his Timurid descent 256 n. 5. 

Shah Mir Husain Qdr/uq~waits on Babur (925) 403 (here var. 
Hasan) 409 ; sent to Bajaur (926) 422 ; meets Babur on 
his road 423 ; in charge of impedimenta (932) 458 ; allowed 
to raid from Milwat 464 ; fighting for Babur 468, 471 ; in 
the left wing at Panipat 472 ; posted in Junpur (933^ 544. 

Eusain-i Shaikh Timur— particulars 273 (where in n. 2 read 
grand(“ father ")- 

Sultan Husain Sharqi — rise and fall of his dynasty 481 ; 
it905 AH.-1500 AD.]. 

Shah Husain Ydragi Mughul Ghanchi — in the left wing at 
Panipat (932) 472, and at Kanvva (933) 567 ; on service 530. 

Husamu’d-din ‘Ali Baiids, son of Khalifa — on service (934) 
601 ; waits on Babur (935) 687. 


Ibn-i-husain Mirza Ddi~qard Timurid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Husain and PSpa — parentage 265 ; joins his brothers against 
ShatbanI (912) 296 ; fails in etiquette, when meeting Babur 
297 ; his place at a reception 298 ; goes back to his districts 
Tun and Qain 301 ; mentioned 331 ; the poet Ahl his servant 
289; [t919 AH.-1513 AD.]. 

Ibrahim Ata (Father Abraham) — ^his tomb in Turkistan 159. 

Ibrahim Beg Begchlk, brother of Ayub— in the right wing at 
Qandahar (913) 334. 

Mir Ibrahim Begchlk — fights and kills a guardian of ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirdn-shdht {cir. 870) 25. 

Ibrahim Chaghatdi — ^joins Husain Bdi-qard 279,^ 689 n. 4. 

Ibrahim chuhra — conveys a quatrain of Babur’s (925) 401. 

Ibrahim Dfilddi Barlds — particulars 274. 

Sultan IbraMm Ghasnawi — histomb218 ; [t492AH.-1098 AD.J. 

Ibrahim-i-husain Mirza Bdi-qard Timurid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Husain — particulars 265 ; on his father’s service (901) 57; 
receives Balkh (902) 70 ; besieged (903) 93-4 ; [t910 AH. 
1504-5 AD.]. 

Ibrahim Jdni — fights for Babur at Sar-i-pul (906) 139 ; one of 
three Ibrahims killed there 141, 624 n. 1 ; his son Chilma q.v , ; 
[t906 AH.-1501 AD,]. 

' On p. 279 1. 3 from foot read “There was also Ibrahim CkagieaSi^ after , 

“ Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza”. 
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Mir Ibrahim, qanunl — waits on Babur (935) 605 ; his kinsman 
Yunas-i-'all q.v, 

Sultan Ibrahim Sahu-khail Liidt Afghan, son of Sikandar — 
Babur sends him a goshawk and asks for the ancient 
lands of the Turk (925) 385 ; co-operation against him 
proffered to Babur by Sanga 426, 529 ; a principal actor 
m the years of the lacuna from 926 to 932 AH. 427 ; no 
indication of Babur’s intending to attack him in 926 AH. 429 ; 
his misdoing leads to appeal for Babur’s help (929) 439 ; 
defeats his uncle ‘Alam Khan (932) 456-7 ; Babur moves 
from the Dun against him 463 ; his military strength 463, 
470 ; imprisons humble men sent by Babur 464 ; various 
news of him 465, 466-7 ; Babur’s estimate of him 470 ; 
defeated and killed at Panipat 473-4, 630 n. 4 ; an Afghan 
account of Babur’s care for his corpse ib. ; references to his 
rule in G.uallar977, to the rebellion of his Eastern amirs 523, 
527, to his capture of Chandirl and defeat at Dhulpur by 
Sanga 593, to Babur’s route when he.vvas defeated (932) 206, 
and to his “ prison-house ” 459 ; his resources contrasted with 
Babur's 480; his treasure at an end (935) 617 ; his mother 
q.v. s.n. mother; his son sent to Kamran’s charge in Qandahar 
(933) 544 ; [1932 AH.-1526 ad.]. 

Ibrahim Saru Mhigllgh 'Rcg—Chdpuk — particulars [Author’s 
Note] 52 ; disloyal to Babur (900) 52 ; besieged and submits 
53 ; receives Shiraz (902) 66 ; remains with Babur at a crisis 
(903) 91 ; on service (904) 101, 106 ; his man holds fast in 
Aush 107 ; plundered by‘AlI-dost (905) 119 ; waits on Babur 
125; one of three Ibrahims killed at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja 
Kardzan) 139, 141 ; his brother Samad q.v. his good bowman 
66; [t906 AH.-l 501 AD.]. 

Ibrahim Sultan Mirza Shdh-rukhi Timurid, Barlas Turk, 
son of Shah-rukh — his rule in Shiraz, death and successor 
(838) 20 ; referred to 85 ; [1838 AH.-14i4-5 AD.]. 

Ibrahim Taghai Beg Begchik, brother of Ayub — wounded 
and nicknamed Chdpuk (902) 67 ; leaves Babur (903) 86 ; 
in AkhsI with Bayazid Itdrachi (908) 171 ; sent against 
Pap ib.\ arrests Bayazid 173-4; wounded but fights for 
Babur 174 ; soon falls behind in the flight from AkhsI 176 ; 
in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 334 ; holds Balkh for 
Babur (923) 463 n. 3 ; sent as Babur’s envoy to Auzbeg 
Khans and Sultans (935) 643. 
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Ibrahim Tarkhan Arghtin — serving Husain Bai-^ard (901) 
58; holding Shiraz (906) 130 ; reinforces Babur 131; one of 
three Ibrahims killed at Sar-i-pul 140-1 ; his brother Ahmad 
g.v. ; [t906 AH.-1501 ad.]. 

QazI Ikhtiyar — particulars 285 ; waits on Babur and examines 
the Baburi script (912) 285 ; is instructed in the exposition 
of the Qoran by ShaibanI (913) 329 ; [t928 AH.-1521 AD.]. 

Ilias Ehan, see Rustam. 

Shah SAtrdst — brings Babur fj-iendly letters from two 

amirs of Hind (932) 463. 

*Imadu’d-din Maa‘ud— an envoy of Jahangir Mirdn-shahi to 
Tramontane clans (911-912) 296. 

‘Imadu’l-mulk, a slave — strangles Sikandar Gujrdti (932) 535. 

Imam-i-muhammad— Babur’s company drink at his house 
(925) 418 ; his master Khwaja Muhammad-amin q.v. 

Isan, see Alsan. 

Ishaq Ata (Father Isaac) — his tomb in Turkistan 159, 

Iskandar, see Sikandar. 

Islim Barlds — particulars 276. 

lemaTl chilma, see Chilma. 

Israa'il Khan Jilwdnl (not Jalwdni) — with ‘Alam Khan Ludi 
(932) 456 ; de.serts him 457 ; writes dutifully to Babur 464 ; 
.speaks of waiting on him (934 ?) 680 ; does it (935) 677, 679. 

Isma‘il Khan Ydsuf-kkail Ludi, son of ‘Ali — parleys with 
Babur at Milwat (932) 439 ; deported 461. 

Isma'il Mita— Nasrat Shah’s envoy to Babur (935) 640-1, 
664-5. 

IsmaTI Safmvi 'Arab, Shah of Persia — reference to his capture 
of ‘Iraq (cir. 906) 280, 336 ; gives refuge to a fugitive Bai-qara 
(91 3)327 n. 5 ; si»~ hostilities begin between him and Shaibani 
(915) 350 ; defeats Shaibani at Merv(916) 18, 318, W 330 ; 
sends Khan-zada back to Babur 18, 352 ; asked by Babur 
for reinforcement (917) 352-4 ; IIW“ his alliance dangerous 
for Babur 355 ; S)»“ indication of his suzerain relation with 
Babur 355 ; a principal actor in the lacuna years from 
926-930, 427 ; !•“ his relations with Shah Beg Arghun 
430 ; relations with Babur (927) 435^4 ; his death after 
defeat (930) 443 ; Lord Bacon on his personal beauty 
443 n. 1 ; his son Tahmasp q.v . ; his (presumed) Bai-qara 
disciple in Shi‘a heresy 262 ; [1930 AH .-15 24 AD.]. 
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Ja‘far Ehwaja, son of Mahdl Khwaja and step-son of Babur’s 
sister Khan-zada — fills his father’s place in Etawa (933) 579, 
582 ; sent to collect boats (934) 598 ; pursues Biban and 
Bayazid (935) 682. 

Jahangir Barlds, son of Ibrahim and a BadakhshI Begim 
(T.R. trs. p. 108) — particulars 273; joint-governor of Kabul 
for Abu-sa‘ld 270, 273. 

Jahangir Mirza Barlds Turk, eldest son of Timur — named 
in Abu-sa'ld’s genealogy 14; is given Samarkand by Timur 
85 ; his tomb in Kesh 83 ; his son Muhammad 78, 85 : 
[t776 AH.-1374-5 ad.]. 

Jahangir Mirza Mirdn-shdhi Timurid, Barlds Turk, son of 
‘Umar Shaikh and Fatima Mughul — particulars 17 ; sent 
(a child) to reinforce an uncle {cir. 895) and then betrothed 
48, 1 89 ; comes to Andijan after his father’s death (899) 32 ; 
Mughul. support for him against Babur (900) 43-4, (903) 
87-8, (904)101 ; joins Tambal 103 ; a “worry” ^04 ; defeated 
at Khuban (905) 113 ; waits on Babur 119 ; h,...mmoned for 
a Samarkand expedition 122 ; reinforces Babur (906) 138 ; 
a gift to him from the exiled Babur (907) 150 ; joins Babur 
(908) 173 ; acts against Babur’s wi.shes 173-4 ; flees in panic 
174-5; rumoured a prisoner 176; his occupation of 
Khujand (909?) 182 ; Babur rejects advice to dismiss him 
(910) 191 ; deference to him from Khusrau Shah 193 ; his 
, part in occupying Kabul 198, 199 ; receives Ghazni 227 ; out 
with Babur 233-4, 235-6, 239 ; rejects counsel to betray him 
239 ; is Babur’s host in Ghazni 240 ; his experiences in an 
earthquake (911) 247 ; insists on a move for Qalat-i-ghilzai 
248; waits on Babur and does service 252-3 ,’ his misconduct 
254 ; causes Babur to mobilize his troops 255 ; goes to Yaka- 
aulang (912) 294 ; the clans not supporting him, he goes to 
Herl with Babur 295-6 ; at social gatherings 298, 302 ; 
defeats his half-brother Nasir 321 ; his death 331 n. 3, 345 ; 
his widow brings their son Pir-i-muhammad to Babur (913) 
331 ; [1912 or 913 AH.-1507-8 AD.J 

Niiru’d-dln Muhammad Jahang^ir Padshah Mirdn-slMhi 
Timurid, Barlds Tutk, son of Akbar — his work in Babur’s 
burial-ground 710 ; words of his made clear by Babur’s SOI 
n.6 ; mentioned concerning the tamghd 553 n. 1 ; [tl037 AH.- 
1627 AD.]. 

Jahangir Turkman — revolts in Badakhshan against the 
Auzbegs (910) 242 ; keepinc his head up (913) 340. 
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Jalian-shah. Barlds, son of Chaku — mentioned in his son 
Muhammad Baranduq’s genealogy 270. 

Jahan-shah Mirza Bardni, Qard-quiluq Turkman — ruling in 
Tabriz while Yunas Chagkatdi stayed there 20; his sons 
defeated by the Aq-quiluq (872) 49 ; his son Muhammadl’s 
wife Pasha 49 [t872 AH.-1467-8 AD.]. 

Rai Jaipal Ldhorl — a legend of his siege of Ghazni 219; 
[jar. 392 AH.-1002 AD.]^. 

Raja Jal-singh Jdlpuri — his astronomical instruments 79 n. 4 ; 
[tll56 AH.-1743 AD.]. 

Jalal TTha-n Jig-hat — waits on ‘Alam Khan Ludi (932) 456 and 
n. 4 ; his house in Dihli Babur’s quarters 476 ; his son ‘Alam 
Khan Kdlpi q.v. 

Jalal “KhaTi Ludi^ son of ‘Alam KhSn — deserts his father (932) 
457 ; in the left wing at Kanwa (933) 567 (where for “Jamal ” 
read Jalal). 

Jalal Tdskktndi — ^brings Babur news of Biban and Bayazid 
(935) 685. 

Jalalu’d-din Mahmud ndi—d. flautist, heard in Herat (912) 
303. 

Sultan Jalalu’d'diu Nuhdni — ^Jalal Khan, son of Bihar Khan 
and Dudu — one of three competitors for rule (935) 651 n. 5 ; 
writes dutifully to Babur 659 ; news of his and his mother’s 
coming 664; waits on Babur 676; receives revenue from 
Bihar 676. 

Maulana Jalalu’d-din Purdni — origin of his cognomen 306 ; 
his descendant Jamalu’d-din Abu-sa'ld/’wraw q.v. ; [1862 AH.- 
1458 AD.]. 

Sultan Jalalu’d-din Sharqi, son of Husain , Shah — waits on 
Babur (935) 651; particulars 651 n. 5 ; his man abandons 
Benares 652 ; entertains Babur 652 ; his son styled Sultan ib . ; 
his gift of a boat to Babur 663 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 
669 ; on service 678. 

Shaikh Jamal Bdrin Mughul — his son (?) Shaikh ‘All q.v. 

Shaikh Jamal Famiuti Afghdn — deserts ‘Alam Khan (932) 
457 ; serving Babur (933) 551. 

Shaikh Jamali— at a feast (935) 631 ; conveys encouragement 
to Dudu Bibl 665-6. 

’ Addendum : — p. 49 1. 4, read “wife” of Muhammadl "son” of Jaban-sbSh. 
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Shaikh Jamalu’d-din Abu-sa'id Puran — particulars 306 n. 2; 
ill-treated by ShaibanI (913) 306 n. 2, 328 ; [t921 ah.- 
I5l5 AD.]. 

Shaikh Jamalu’d-din kliar, Argkun — captor of Yunas Khan 
and Aisan-daulat Begim (T.R. trs. p. 94) — slain 35 ; 
[t877 AH.-1472-3 ad.]. 

Mir Jamalu’d-din muhaddas — particulars 284 ; [living 934-7 
AH.-l 527-31 AD.]. 

Shaikh Jami— ancestor of Akbar’s mother 623 n. 8. 

Jami, see ‘Abdu’r-rahman Jdmi. 

Jamshid, (an ancient ruler of Persia) — mentioned 85, 152. 

Mir Jan-alrdi, retainer of Zu’n-nun Arghfin — sells provisions 
to Babur (912) 308. 

Janak — recites in Turk! (912) 304. 

Janaka Kukuldanh, (or Khanika) — escapes after Sar-i-pul 
(906) 141. 

Jan-i-'ali— murdered by ShaibanI (906) 127, 128 ; [t906 AH.- 
1500 AD.]. 

Jati Beg—in charge of impedimenta (932) 458 ; allowed leave 
for a raid 464; in a night-attack 471; in the left wing at 
Panipat 472 and at Kanwa(933) 567 (here Jan-i-miihammad 
Beg Ataka) ; on service (935) 682 (here JanI Beg). 

Mir Jan Dmdn — ^his house in Qandahar reserved as loot for 
Nasir Mirdn-shd/n (913) 338. 

Jani Beg Dulddi Barlds Turk — particulars 37 (where nn, 2 
and 3 should be reversed). 

-Jani Beg Sultan Khan Auzbeg - Shabdn Chingiz- khdnid — 
his two Miran-shahi marriages of conquest 1 8, 35 ; fights for 
ShaibanI at Sar-i-pul (906) 139 (where read Jani Beg Sultan); 
he and his sons at Jam (935) 622 ; flees to Merv 636 n. 2. 

Jan-i'hasau, Bdrin Mughfil — sent to reipforce Babur (903) 92, 
(908) 161, 170. 

Jan-i-na^ir— answers a call-to-arms (925) 408. 

Mir Jan Samarkandi-— his distasteful singing (912) 303. 

Jan-wafa JkGrza— serving ShaibanI in Samarkand (906) 131; 
escapes on Babur's success 133. 

Barlas Juki -brings Babur good news, a live Auzbeg, and a 
head (925) 408. 

Juha Sultan Taklu, Governor of Ispahan — with Tahmasp 
Safawi on the battle-field of Jam (935) 635. 
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Jnji Khan Chinas - khamd — a Qazzak descendant men- 
tioned 23. 

Muhammad Juki Mirza Shak-rukht Thnurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of ‘Abdu’l-latif (t854) — mentioned as besieged by Abu- 
SK‘\d Mirdn-shdhi lA \ [fSbS AH.-l 463-4 AD.]. 

Sultan Junaid Barlds (or Junid) — particulars 276 ; his sons 
Nizamu’d-din 'All Khalifa and Junaid q.vl 

Sultan Junaid Barlds (or Junid), son of the last-entered — 
incites an attempt on Samarkand (900) 52, 111; serving 
Babur (932) 460,468, 471; in the left wing at Panlpat 472 ; 
sent to help in occupying Dihli 475 ; given Dulpur 530-1; 
posted in Junpur (933) 344 ; in Kharld (935) 637 and n. 1; 
joins Babur late and is not received 667 ; gives local informa- 
tion 668 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669 ; on service 679, 
682 and n. 2 ; his wife Shahr-banu Mtrdn-shdhl q.v. 

Kabuli Begim MtrdH-shdkl Timurid, Barlds Turk — aban- 
doned by her husband Badl'u’z-zaman Bdi-qard and captured 
by ShaibanI (913) 328. 

Kabil sahib-i-qadam — gives his horse to Babur (908) 1 74. 

Pahlawan Kalal— wrestles (935) 650. 

Kalantar of Dikh-kat (var. kdldntar and kildntar) — his house 
used by Babur (907) 150 ; his aged mother’s story ib. 

Kalimu’l-lUh Shah Bakmini Afghan — ruling the Dakkhin 
(932) 482. 

Kal-qashuq — put to retaliatory death (903) 73. 

Sayyid Kamal— serving Khusrau Shah (903) 96 (where for 
“ Qasim ” read Kamal). 

Kanaal Khan Sdhu-khail Ludi Afghan, son of ‘Alam Khan 
— in the left wing at Kinwa (933) 567. 

gft Tn 5.1 Khwaja— his birth-place Khujand 8 ; [t803 AH.- 
1400-1 AD.]. 

Kamal sharbatchi — in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Pahlawan Khwaja Kamalu’d-din Badakhshi — ^^in the right 
wing at Kanwa (933) 566. 

Khwaja Kamalu’d-din Kusain particulars 280, 

281; sent as envoy to ShaibanI (904) 145. 

Khwaja Kamalu’d-din Mahmud, retainerof Isma'il Safawi — 
with Babur after the defeat at Ghaj-davan (919) 362-3 ; 
[t«>. 919 AH.-1514 AD.]. 
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Kamalu’d-din Qidq (var.)— lays before Babur complaint of 
the begs of the Balkh frontier (935) 649. 

Eamran Mirza Mirdn-shdhl Tivtilrid, B arias Turk, son of 
Babur and Gul-rukh Begchik — !)•“ the date of his birth 
App. J, XXXV ; a*' taken on the Transoxus campaign 
(916-920) 358 ; carried in haste to meethis father (920) 395 ; 
joins his father 417; a»“ the Mubin written for his instruction 
(928) 438 ; left^in charge of Kabul and Qandahar (932) 
App. J, XXXV ; a letter from Babur to him ib. and App. L, 
xliii ; his copy of the Babur-ndma App. J, xxxv-vi ; gifts 
sent to him (932) 460, 522, 642 ; put in charge of Ibrahim 
Lndi's son (933) 544 ; a»“ of his transfer to Multfir (934-5) 
vr 604, 605 n. 3, 645 ; of his proceedings in Kabul 618; 
his marriage to a cousin 619 ; the Walidiyyah-risdla, Hindu- 
stan Poems and specimens of the Baburi script sent to him 
642 ; heads of a letter to him 645, 646 ; a)»“ meets Humayun 
in Kabul (935) 696 ; a*” meets Babur in i^ahor (936) 699 : 
!)•“ of his governments 699 ; 5li»“ later action in Multan 
and Labor (938) (which read for 935) 699 ; swr- visits his 
father’s tomb near 'Agra (946) 709 ; [f964 AH.-1556 AD.]. 

Eanku or Gangu — killed at Kanwa 573 ; [t933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Karim-birdi— on Babur’s service (935) 661. 

Earim-dad Turkman — at a household party (906) 131; escapes 
from Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 141; one of four fighting 
with Babur (908) 166, 396 ; reprieved from a death sentence 
(914) 345. 

Earm-chand - acting for Hasan (933) 545, 578; asks 

peace from Babur for Hasan’s son Nahar 578. 

Earm Singh— killed at Kanwa 573 ; [t933 AH.-1527 ad.]. 

Raja Earna Giidlidri, (or, Kirti), Tiinwar Rajput — his build- 
ings in Gualiar 608 n. 3. 

Ehadija Agha, and later, Begim, mistress of Abu-sa‘ld Mirdn- 
shdhl, wife of Husain Bdi-qard — particulars 262, 268 ; her 
dominance 268, 292 ; visited in Her! by Babur (912) 301; 
at an entertainment to him 302 ; a suspicion against her 302 
n. 1; captured by Shaibanl (913) 327 ; given for a traitor to 
loot 328 ; her daughter Aq Begim and sons Shah-i-gharib 
and Muzaffar-i-husain q.v. 

Ehadija-sullban Begim Mirdn-shdhi Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu’sa'Id — (probably) seen by Babur in Herl 
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(912) 301 ; Babur visits her near Agra (934) 588 and in Agra 
Fort (935) 606, 616. 

Khaidar Yaragi Mughfil, son of liaidar Kukuldash — hghts 
for Babur at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139. 

Khalifa, see Ni. 2 amu’d-din ‘All Barlds. 

Khalil chuhra — a brave who fought well for Babur (904) 101. 

Khalil diwana — on Auzun flasan’s service (904) 102 (where 
for “ Dlwan ” read diwana). 

Sultan Khalil Mirza, Mirdn-shdhi Timurid^ Barlds Turk, son 
of Mlran-.shah — mentioned 262 n. 2 ; [t814AH.-1411-2 ad.]. 

Sultan Khalil Mirza Mirdn-shdhi{ut supra), son of Abu-sa‘ld 
— his daughter sole wife of Bai-sunghar Mtrdn-shdhl 112. 

Khalil Sultan Chaghatdl Chintz - kkdnid, son of Ahmad, 
(Alacha Khan), full brother of Sa'id — his son Baba Sultan q.v, 

Khalil Sultan Itdraji Mughul, brother of Ahmad Tatnbal — 
holding Madu for Tarnbal (905) 109 ; captured ib., and 
released 119; surprises Aush 125; helps Babur against 
ShaibanI (906) 138; killed at Sar-i-pul 141; [1906 AH.- 
1501 AD.]. 

Khalwi pidda (or Khalwa) — his spear-head bitten off by a tiger 
(925) 393. 

The Khatib of Qarshi— an envoy to Babur (910) 188. 

Knan-i-jahan, see Path Khan Sarwdni. 

Khan-i-jahan, a “"pagan " — opposes Babur (933) 539. 

Khan-quli, son of Blan-qull — leaves Baburin Samarkand (903) 
86 ; at a household party (906) 131 (where read Khan-quli 
for “ Khan-i-quli ”) ; gives ground for suspicion (907)156; 
one of eight in the flight from Akhsi (908) 176, 177 ; in the 
right-centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Khan-zada Begim (1), Mtrdn-shdhl Tlmnrid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Mahmud — particulars 48. 

Khan-zada Begim (SJ), nt supra, daughter of Ma.s'ud and 
Sa‘adat-bakht — particulars 267 ; visited by Babur near Agra 
(935) 616. 

Khan-zada Begim (3), ut supra, daughter of ‘Umar Shaikh 
and Qutluq-nigar — particulars 17 ; her marriage with Shaibani 
(907) 18, 147, S)»- 184; her divorce and remarriage with 
Sayyid Hadi Khwaja 352 [^.S. iii], 364 ; her reunion with 
Babur (916) 18, 352, 356 ; her marriage with Mahdi Khwaja 
q.v. ; her summons to Hindustan (935) 647 ; his son 
Khurram Shah ; [■|952 AH.-1545 AD.]. 
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Khan-zada Begim (4), Tirmizl, wife of Mahmud Mtrdn- 
shahi — particulars 48 ; her son Mas'ud q.v. ; her niece 48. 

Khan-zada Begim (5), Tirmist, niece of the above, wife of 
Mahmud: — particulars 48, 9 ; her son Husain q.v. ; her five 
daughters 47-8. 

Khan-zada Begim (6), h\).ms.A Mirdn-shahi 

— particulars 37 ; Babur, a child, pulls off her wedding veil 
(893) 37. 

Khan-zada Khanini Hdji-tarkhdni, daughter of Ahmad and 
Badi'u’l'jamal (Badka) — particulars 258 n. 2, 329 ; illegally 
married by ShaibanI (913) 329; her husband Muzaffar-i- 
husain Bdl-qard q.v. 

Khawand Shah Amir, (“ Mirkhond ”)i author of the 
RaiizahC s-safd — omitted (or lost) from Babur’s list of Herat 
celebrities 283 n. 1; [f903 AH.-1498 AD.]. 

Khizr Khwaja Khan Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdnid — mentioned 
in Yunas Khan's genealogy 19. 

Khwaja Khizr NfiMni, a merchant — killed by a Mughul (910) 
235 (where for " Liihdm" read Nuhdni). 

Khuh-nigar Khanim Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdnid, daughter of 
Yunas and Alsan-daulat — particulars 21, 22; her death 
announced to Babur (907) 148, 149 ; her rebel husband 
forgiven for her sake (912) 319; her husband Muhammad 
Husain Dughldt, their son Haidar and daughter Hublbay.w. ; 
[t907 AH.-l 501-2 AD.]. 

Khuda-hakhsh Chaghatdi, retainer, (1) of Khusrau Shah, 
(2) of Babur — in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 334; 
rebels against Babur (914) 345. 

Khudai-birdi Beg tughchl, Mughul — stays with Babur at a 
crisis (903) 91; made a beg and on service 110; killed at 
Sar-i-pul 141; [t906 AH.-1501 AD.]. 

Khudai-birdi buqdq, Mughul — killed at Asfara (900) 53 (here 
dtdkdm, my guardian) ; his favour from Babur 105 ; his son 
Quli chundq q.v. ; [t900 AH.-l 495 AD.]. 

'SJaML'd^-\Ac^ tughchl Timur - task — made ‘Umar Shaikh’s 
Lord-of-the-Gate \cir. 870) 14 ; particulars 24-5 ; [fa few 
years after 870 AH.-1466 AD.]. 

Khurram Shah Auzbeg - Shaibdn, Chingiz-khdnid, son of 
ShaibanI and Khan-zada — particulars 1 8 ; [fa few years 
after 916 AH.-l 51 0-11 AD.]. 
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Kiush-kildi* Mtighul—\n the centre at Qandahar (913) 335, 
Khusrau, an ancient ruler of Persia — mentioned in a couplet 85. 
Khusrau Gdgidm — waits on Babur (910) 230 (where insert his 
name in the last line); taken as a guide 231. 

Khusrau Kukuldash— at a household party (906) 131 (where 
insert his name after that of Shaikh Darwesh) ; captured by 
Tambal (908) 168 ; rejoins Babur (913) 330-1; in the right 
centre at Qandahar 335 ; out with Babur (925) 377, 403 ; 

, an enquiry 405 ; S»“ posted in Slalkot (930) 442 ; seeming 
still to hold it (932) 453 ; on service 465, 471; in the van at 
Panipat 472 ; in the right wing at Kanwa (933) 566, 568 ; 
given Alur (Alvvar) by mistake 578 ; sent against Baluchis 
(935) 638 ; at social gatherings 385-7-8 
Amir Khwaja Khusrau Ldrhin Turk — a couplet of his quoted 
503 ; [t725 AH.-1325 ad.J. 

Khusrau Shah’ Turkutdm^QibcJidq Turk, — particulars 49-50; 
takes Mahmud AIirdii-shdhi{cet. 17) to Hisar(«>'. 873)46-7 ; 
referred to as a rival 50 ; his tolerance of yisarl ill-conduct 

(899) 41-2 ; expelled from Samarkand on Mahmud’s death 

(900) 51-2; opposes Husain Bdt-qard (901) 57,60-1; his 
rise helped by Bal-qara failures 61 ; supports Mas'ud Mirdn- 
shdhi 64 ; falls out with him 71, 93 ; blinds him (903) 95 ; 
defeats Badi'u’-zaman Bdl-qard 60-1 ; re-equips him defeated 
by his father (902) 70 ; receives well the fugitive Bal-sunghar 
Alirdn-shdhl (903) 74 ; makes him pqdshdh in Hisar 93 ; 
strangles him (905) 110; a fugitive Tarkhan goes to him 
(906) 120, 141; his niggardliness to Babur 129, 130; gives 
him no help against Shaibani 138, IMT" 183; Qasim Beg 
quchin takes refuge with him (907) 27 ; his position less 
secure (910) 188; followers of his join Babur 189, 192, 196, 
227 n. 3 ; invited to co-operate with the Timurid Mirzas 
against Shaibani 190; takes the Kabul road on Babur’s 
approach 192, 244 ; offers him service 192 ; the interview of 
his submission 193-4 ; allowed to go towards Khurasan 194, 
195; breaks his ’pact and is put to flight 197, 243; gets 
sensible counsel in Herat 243 ; makes trouble for Nasir 
Alirdu-shdhi in Badakhshan 244'-5 ; beheaded at Qunduz by 
the Auzbegs 244 ; good results from his death for Babur 245 ; 
Babur’s reflections on the indiscipline of his followers 199, 
230 n. 5, 239, 244-5 ;.his former following rebclS|(914) 335 ; 

* His name might mean Welcome, Bien-venu. 

^ .Khusrau-sboh inaj' be die more correct form. 
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his brothers Wall and BaqI, and nephew Ahmad-i-qasim q.v. • 
[t910 AH.-1505 AD.]. 

Ehwaja Chishti var. Hnsaini — at a feast (935) 631. 

‘Abdu’l-lah Ehwajagran-kliwaja, fifth son of ‘Ubaidu’l-lah 
Ahrari — his son ‘Abdu’sh-shahid 653 n. 4. 

Khwajaka Elhwaja, Muhammad-i-‘ubaidu’l-lah, eldest son of 
Ahrari — protects Bai-suhghar Mirdn-shdhi in the Tarkhan 
rebellion (90 1)62 (where, erroneously, “KhwajakI”); becomes 
his spiritual guide 63 ; visited in Farkat by Babur (907) 149 ; 
his brother Yahya q.v. 

Khwaja Ealan, descendant of ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Ahrari — il»“ a 
likely recipient of the Mubin 438, 631 n. 3 (where for “son” 
read grandson of Yahya); at a feast in Agra (935) 631; 
gifts and leave given 632, 641-2 ; a copy of Bahur-nama 
writings sent to him 653. 

Mir Ehwaja Ealan, son of Maulana Muhammad Sadru’d-dln 
— receives Bajaur (925) 370 ; particulars 370 n. 2 ; prisoners 
pardoned at his request 371; out with Babur 372 ; returns to 
Bajaur 376 ; is recalled on grounds given (926) 422-3 ; joins 
BSbur for Hindustan (932) 447 ; on service 465-6 ; in the 
right wing at Panipat 472 ; helps to secure Agra 475 ; of his 
leaving Hindustan 520, 531; his offending couplet about 
leaving, and Babur’s reply 525-6 ; has charge of Kabul and 
Ghazni 524 ; conveys money to repair the Ghazni dam 219, 
524 n. 2, 647 n. 1 ; Babur’s various writings sent to him, 
quatrains (925) 372, (932) 525-6, (935) th^ Wdlidlyyah-risdla 
and Hindustan poems 642 — letters (925) 411, (935) 604, 
618 n. 2, quoted 645-8 ; commended to Humayun as a friend 
627 ; a letter of his mentioned 644 ; wine parties in his house 
(925) 371-2, 375 ; has Ghazni wine at Milwat (932) 461; 
urged to renounce wine 648 ; tells Babur of a fruitful orange- 
tree (935) 510, cf. 483 n. 2 ; 5W“ quotation from his ode on 
Babur’s death 709. 

‘Abdu’l-lah Ekwaja Maulana-i-qam — particulars 29, 89-90 ; 
supports Babur (899) 30 ; chases off an invader 32 ; confers 
with other well-wishers of the boy (900) 43 ; mediates for 
Ibrahim Sdrii 53, for Aurgutis (902) 68 ; envoy to Auzun 
Hasan (903) 87 ; open-handed to Babur’s followers 88 ; 
entreats him to save Andijan 88-9 ; Mir Mughul aids him 
in its defence 122 ; hanged by Tambal and Auzun Hasan 89 ; 
'Ali-dost fears retaliation for his death (905) 119 ; his right 
guidance recalled by Babur (912) 303 ; [■f903 AH.-1498 AD.]. 
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Ehwajaki Mulla-i-aadr, son of Maulana Muhammad Sadru’d- 
din, and elder brother of Khwaja Kalan — particulars 67 ; 
killed near Yam 67 ; [|902 AH.-1497 ad.]. 

Khwaja Mxr-i-mirau — speaks boldly at AkhsI (908) 174; in 
charge of baggage camels (925) 376, 377, and of Bibur’s 
camp 389,391; Babur halts near his Lamghan village (926) 
424 ; given charge of Daulat Khan Yustif-khail {922) 459-60; 
in the left-centre at Panipat 973 ; entrusted with gifts for 
. Kabul 525. 

Khw^'a Mir Sultan— he and his son receive gifts (935) 632. 

Khwand-amir, grandson ofKhawand Shah Amir (“ MTrkhond ”) 
— associated with Muhammad-i-zaman Bat-qaya (923) 
364-5, 463 n. 3 ; fleeced by Shaibani’s order (913) 328 n. 2; 
his discomforts in Herat 617 n. 2 ; waits on Babur (935) 605 ; 
Babur invites him in verse 693 ; completes the Habtbu's-styar 
while at Tir-muhani with Babur 687 n. 3 ; his omission (or 
loss) from Babur’s list of Herat celebrities 283 n.' 1 ; his and 
BSbur’s varied choice of details 328 n. 2 ; SW" his patron 
AmTr Ghiyasu’d-din and nephew Ghiyasu’d-din 436 ; [t942 
AH.-1535 AD.]. 

Khwaja Khw^d-sa'id— Babur visits his tomb (925) 407. 

Mir Khawand— Shah Amir ("Mirkhond”) — author of the 
Hamatu's-sa/a, grandfather of Khwand-amIr — his omission 
(or loss) from Babur’s list of Herat celebrities 283 n. 1 ; 
[t903 AH.-1498 AD,]. 

KicMk ‘All— his courage (908) 1 76' ; made prisoner (933) 557, 
576; shigddr oi 176. 

Slichik Baqi diwdna — suspended (911) 248 ; killed at Qalat-i- 
ghilzal 248 ; [t91 1 AH.-l 505 ad.]. 

Kichik Beglm Bdi-qard Tlnidrid, Barlds Turk, daughter of 
yusain and Payanda-sultan — refused in marriage to Mas'ud 
Mtrdn-shdhi 265 ; " afterwards ” marries Multa Khwaja 266.' 

Kichik Khwaja — on ‘Askari’s service (935) 681, 682. 

Kichik Khwaja Beg;, son of Maulana Muhammad Sadru’d- 
dln and elder brother of Khwaja Kalan — in the left wing at 
KhubSn (905) 113; killed at Qalat-i-ghilzal 248- ; [t91 1 AV- 
ISOS AD.]. 

' The “afterwards” points to an omission which Khwand-amir's account of 

I^usain’s daughters fills (lith. ed.-iii, 327). 

’ No record survives of the Khwaja’s deeds of daring cth^r than those entered 

above ; perhaps the other instances Babur refers to occurred during the gap 

90&-9 AH. 
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Kichik Mirza Miran-shdhi Tvnurid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Ahmad (Mirza Sayyidi) and Aka — particulars 257. 

Kichkina tunqtdr — sent with orders to Tramontane begs (925) 
406. 

Kipa and Kipik, see Kupuk. 

Raja Kixti Gudlmri, see Kama. 

Kitin-q.ara Sultan Auzbeg — in Balkh (932) 545-6; at Jam 
(935) 622 (where in n. 1 read 935 for “ 934 ”) ; makes com- 
plaint to Babur 649, 645 n.T. 

Kitta Beg Kohbur Ckaghatdt, son of Sayyidi Qara — convoys 
Yusuf-khail chiefs to Bhira (932) 461 ; on Babur’s service 
465-6, 468, 528, (933) 545, (935) 638 ; wounded at Biana 
(933) 548. 

Kitta Mah and EcMk Mah, slaves of Muzaffar-i-husain 
Bdi-qard — offend Babur by their performance (912) 304. 

Kuchum Khan Sultan — Kuchkunji — Ai:sbeg - Shaibdn, 
Chtnqlz-khdnid — particulars 632 n. 3 ; S*“ his force gathered 
at QarshI (917) 353 ; Si»“ a principal actor between 926 and 
932 AH. 427 ; his position in relation to ‘Ubaidu’l-lah (935) 
618 n. 6 ; in the battle of J5m 622 ; various accounts of hi.s 
escape or death 623, 636 ; his envoy to Babur 631, 632 ; his 
sons Abu-sa‘!d and Pulad q.v. ; [t937 AII.-l 530-1 AD.]. 

Kuki-i' Baba Qashqa, see Haji Muhammad Khan Kukt. 

Kuki,' pai:ernal-uncle of the last-entered (A.N.) — on Babur’s 
service (934) 589, (935) 674, 679 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 
673; [t940 AII.-1553 ad.?]. 

Kupuk Beg, var. Kipik, Kipa (hunchbacked) — in Babur’s 
service (910) 237 ; promoted (911) 253 ; frost-bitten (912) 
311 ; in the centie at Qandahar (913) 335 ; envov to Mirza 
Khan (925) 405. 

Kupuk Bi Auzbeg var. ut supra — blamed for three murders 
(906) 128 ; given Khwarizin by Shaibani (91 1) 256 ; his son 
Qarnbar-i-‘all q.v. 

Kupuk Mirza Bdi-qard, Muhammad Muhsin, son of Husain 
and Latif-sultan — parentage 262 ; defeated by his father 
(904) 2^ ; does not join his brothers against Shaibani (912) 
296-7 ; defeated and killed 329-3D ; [t913 AH.-1507 ad.]. 

' This may be a tribal or a family name. AbiVl-ghazI mentions two individuals 

named **Kouk”. "One was Chingiz Khan’s grandson who is likely to have had 

descendants or followers distinguishable as Kuki. See Add. Note P. 673 on 

Kukifite. ' ' 
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Sayyid Lachin— bearer of an urgent message from Babur (932) 
453. 

Hazrat Lam, (Lamak, Lamakan), father of Noah — his reputed 
tomb, 210. 

Langar Khan Janjuha — on Babur’s service (925) 380, 381, 
388-9,412 ; one ofa raft-party 385 ; waits on Babur 391, 411. 

Langar Khan Niazdt Afghan — one ofa raft -party (925)412 ; 
waits on Babur (926) 421. 

Latif Be^m Dulddi Barlds Turk — particulars 37 (where for 
‘‘916” read 917 AH.). 

Latif-sultan Aghacha Chdr-shamba't, a mistress of Husain 
Bdi-qard -^^ar\\cn\a.TS 269 ; her sons Abu’l-muhsin and 
Kupuk q.v. ; [f before 911 AH.-1506 AD.]. 

Lope de Vega— a popular use of his name resembling one of 
Nawa’I’s 287 n. 3. 

LutH Beg— measures the Ganges-bank on Babur’s journey 
(933) 659. 

Maghfur, see FaghfQr. 

Mah-afruz— married by Kamran (934) 619 n. 1. 

Mah-chuchuq daughter of Muqlm and Zarif — marries 

Qasim Kukuldash (913) 342, 199 n. 1, S»r- 365; their 
daughter NahJd q.v. ; [ta>'.'975 AIT.-1568 AD.]. 

Mahdl Sultan Auzbeg, the constant associate (brother?) of 
Hamza — defeated by Husain Bdi-qard (901) 58; enters 
Babur’s service 59 ; deserts 64 ; defeats ‘All Mhdn-shdhi and 
goes back to Shaibani 65 ; his Mughuls are disloyal to Babur 
(904) 105; serving Shaibani (906) 131 ; at Sar-i-pul 139; 
at Hisar (910) 244; retires before Babur (916) 352 ; 
defeated and killed by him at Pul-i-sangin (917) 18,37, 262, 
353, 354; hi.s Miran-shahl wife 36; his sons at Jam (935) 
622; [t9l7 AH.-1511-12 AD.]. 

Mahdi-Sul]ban Auzbeg- Shaibani — hjs identity discussed 264 
n. 1 ; his son ‘Adil and grandson ‘Aqil q.v. 

Sayyid Mahdi Khwaja, son of Musa Khwaja and third 
husband of Babur’s sister Khan-zada — Babur’s diwdn-begi 
(916-7) 704 n. 3 ; SW dissuades Muhammad-i-zaman from 
accepting Babur’s invitation to Kabul (after 920) 364 ; on 
Babur’s service (932) 468, 471 ; in the left wing at Paiilpat 
472, 473 ; commands troops sent to seize Dihll 475 ; gifts 
made to him 527 ; given Etawa‘530 ;- orders changed 531 ; 
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serves as an escort (933) 534, 537 ; given Blana 539 ; sends 
news of Sanga s approach 544 ; joins Babur quickly 548 ; in 
the left wing at Kanwa 567 ; given leave for Kabul 579 ; 
host to Babur near Etawa (935) 644 ; waits on him returning 
to Agra 686 ; displeases him 688 n. 2, 704 n. 2 ; summoned 
to Court 689 ; later particulars 644 n. 4, 688 n. 2, iW" 692 ; 
wr- discussion of a plan to make him Padshah 703-7 ; 

his name may be a gloss in the str ry 705 ; his son 
Ja'far q.v . ; his inscribed slab at Amir Khusrau's tomb 704 
n. 1 ; his surmised TirmIzI descent 704 ; his relation or 
servant Mir Muhammad (92 j) 381. 

Mfl- him Begim, wife of Babur — particulars 344 n. 3, 711, 
an“ 712, 714 ; aw“ with Babur during the Transoxus cam- 
paign (916-920) 358; adopts Hind-al (925) 374, 385, 
715, App. L; 11 ^ visits Humayun in Badakhshan 
(928) 436 ; goes to Agra (935) 640 n. 2, 650 n. 2, 665, 
686-7, 689 n. 2, 690 ; her influence probably misused 
on Humayun 694, 707 ; meets him_, sick, in Muttra (937) 
701-2; a*r her care of Babur’s Agra tomb (937) 709; 
[t940 AH.-1 533-4 AD.]. 

Sayyid Mahmud Aughlaqchi, Mughfil — forced to go on foot 
(910) 239. 

Mahmud Beg Nundaki, Barlas Turk — particulars 51 ; defends 
Hisar against hhK-h\kr Mirdn-skaht (873) 51, and against 
Husain Bdl-qara (901) 58; negociates with Husain 61. 

Sultan Mahmud Dfildai Barlas Turk — expelled from Andijan 
(900) 44; turns informer (905) 125. 

Mulla Mahmud Farabi, associated with Khalifa — reads the 
Qoran to Babur (925) 401 ; rebukes a jest at Khalifa’s expense 
416; reads the Khutba first for Babur in Dihli (932) 476; 
reinforces the right wing \ir<lghuma\ at Kanwa (933) 569 ; 
leads the Morning Prayer at Rapri (935) 643 (where for 
“ Muhammad ” read Mahmud). 

Sultan Mahmud Oha^ Ghasnaivl Turk — his humble capital 
Ghazni 217, 219; his and his descendants’ tombs 218; 
Dost-i-nasir’s tomb near his 396 ; his dam and Babur’s gift 
from Hindustan for its repairs 219; But-khak traditionally 
named from his idol-breaking 409 n. 3 ; mentioned as a 
conqueror of Hindustan 479 ; contrast made between his 
position and Babur’s 479; [t421 AII.-10.30 AD.]. 

Sultan Mahmud Elhan. Chagkatai Chingiz-khdnid, Khaqan of 
the Mughuls, elder son of Yunas and Shah Begim — succeeds 
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his father (892) 13 ; his disaster on the Chir (895) 31, 3A, 39 ; 
invades Farghana (899) 13, 31 ; thought of as a refuge for 
Babur 29, (908) 178 ; retires from Farghana 32 ; attempts 
Samarkand and is defeated (900) 52, 111, (905) 122 ; takes 
Aura-tipa (900) 55-6 ; demands Andijan (903) 87 ; is visited 
by Babur (900) 54, (903) 90, 92, (907 and 908) 153-159; 
sends help to Babur (903) 90, 92, (904) 101, (906) 138, 139 ; 
his men abandon Babur (903) 91 , 92 ; he opposes Babur (905) 
115-6, 116; moves out against Tambal (907) 154, 156; 
numbers his army 154 ; acclaims his standards 155 ; cere- 
monies on his meeting his brother Ahmad (908) 1 60 ; goes with 
him against Tambal 161, 168, 171 ; they number their armies 
161 ; retires to Tashkint 172; defeated at Archian byShaibanI 
(909) 7, 23, 182-3; his prse-accession sobriquet Khamka 

Khan 23 ; his summer retreat in Farghana 5 ; his Mfran-shahi 
marriage (cir, 892) 13, 35 ; retainers of his 25, 28 ; former 
followers, deported (908) by ShaibanI, return after his death ■ 
(916) 351 ; Babur’s comment on him as a soldier 91, 157, and 
as a verse-maker 1 54 ; aar- murdered with five young sons 
by ShaibanI 350 ; [+914 AH.-1509 AD.]. 

Mahmud Khan AfgJmi, son of Sikandar — fights for 
Sanga at Kanwa (933) 562 ; reported to have taken Bihar 
(935) 639, 675 ; one of three competitors for rule 651 n. 5 ; 
gathers an army to oppose Babur 651-2 ; it breaks up 654 ; 
is near the Son 658 ; flees before Babur’s men 662 ; referred to 
664 n. 7, 679 n. 7 ; on his title Sultan 652 nn. 2, 6, 653-4 n. 1 ; 
[t945 AH.-1543 AD.]. 

Mahmud Khan Nuhani Afghan — holding a district from 
Babur ; taken by ‘Alam Khan (932) 455, 456 ; deserts ‘Alam 
Khan ; waits on Babur and given revenue from Gbazipur 527 ; 
sent against Etama 530 ; waits on Babur (935) 659 ; searches 
for a passage through the Ghogra 668 ; in the battle of the 
Ghogra 669 (here Gkasipiiri ) ; receives a grant on Bihar 676 ; 
on service against Biban and Bayazid 682. 

Mahmud Khan skikddr of Sikandarpur — collects boats for 
Babur’s passage of the Ghogra (935) 668. 

Mahmud Khan Sull^an Auzbeg-Skaiban Chlngiz-khanid — 
in the battle of Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139 ; 
receives Qunduz (910) 244 ; his protection sought 196 n. 5 ; 
dies 244; [t910 AH.-1504 AD.]. 

Sultan Mahmud ATAi/y Turk, ruler in Mai wa — particulars 482 
(where in n. 2 for “ Gujrat” read Malwa) ; his territory (916) 
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593 ; his jewels (925 and 935) 612-3 ; thought of by Rahim 
dad as a refuge 688 n. 2 (where for “ Muhammad ” read 
Mahmud) ; [1937 AH.-1531 AD.]. 

Mahmud kiindur-sangakypiada — killed fighting 68 ; [f902 ah.- 
1497 AD.]. 

Sultan Maljimud intr-akliwur, see Mirza Beg flrmgi-baz (58 
and n. 4). 

Sultan Mahmud Mirza Ghazt, Mtrdn-shdhi Ttmurid, Barlds 
Turk, son of Abu-sa'id — particulars 45-51; defeated by 
Husain Bdi-qard (865 and 876), 46, 259-60, 268 ; succeeds 
his brother Ahmad (899) 40-1, 86 ; alienates allegiance 41-2 ; 
sends Babur wedding-gifts (900) 43 ; his death 27, 45, 50, 52 ; 
his family joins Babur (910) 189 ; referred to 12 n. 2, 13 n. 5, 
190, 194; his Hisar house 93 ; ["[900 AH.-1495 AD.]. 

Sayyid Mahmud Saifi, Maulana 'Aruzl — author of the 
'Arus-i-satfl — tutor of Bal-sunghar Mirdn-shdhiWX, 

Mahmud Sanudni, son of Path Khan Khan-i-jahan — ordered 
to stay at Court (933) 537 

Maliimud Shah Ilyds — his murder mentioned to illustrate a 
succession custom of Bengal 483. 

Sultan Mahmud i'Artrgf, son of Jalalu’d-din — Babur gives him 
the title of Sultan (935) 652. 

Mahmud, son of Muhammad - i - makhdumi — beheaded in 
Badakhshan 242; [t910 AH.-l 504-5 AD. ?]. 

(P) Mahndi (415, 473), or Mind! or Hindi (235, 335) — kills an 
Afghan trader (910) 235 ; in the centre at Qandahar (913) 
335 ; wine first given to him (925) 415 ; in the left, wing 
{tulghunta] at Panipat (932) 473. 

Khwaja Majdu’d-din Muhammad Khazvdfl — particulars 
281,282. 

Makau Farmult (J) Afghan — not submissive to Babur (932) 
529 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa (933) 547 ; his son 
Hasan q.v. 

Makhdum-i-'alam, Nasrat Shah’s Governor in Hajipur— his 
defences on the Gandak (935) 663. 

Hazrat Makhdumi Nura— mentioned 641 n. 1. 

Makhdum-sultan Be^m Mirdn-shdkt Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Mahmud and Zuhra — in Badakhshan («>. 935) 48. 

Makhdum-sultan Begim Qard-guz,v>'ife of ‘Umar Shaikh — 
particulars 18, 24. 
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Ma>lik-dad Karardni {Kardni) ^ — reprieved (932) 477-8 ; on 
service (933) 540, 582, (935) 682 ; in the right wing at 
Kanwa (933) 557. 

Malik-i-muhammad Mirza Miran-shdhi, nephew of Abu- 
sa'Id — aspires to rule (899) 41 ; murdered 41 ; his wife 47 ; 
his house 146 ; [t899 AH.-1494 AD.]. 

Maliks of Alangar— their garden a halting-place (926) 424. 

Malik of Fan — stingy to Babur (906) 1 30. 

Malik-quli Kiindri — Babur halts at his son’s house (926) 423 
(where read qull for “ ‘All ”). 

Malik Sharq— returns from service (935) 683. 

Mallu Khan of Malvva — his tank at Chanderl 597 n. 8, 598. 

Mamaq Sultan Ailsheg - SJiaibdn Chingiz - khdnid, sen of 
Hamza — takes service with Babur (901) 58, 59 ; aW“ his 
death 353; [t9l7 AH.-1511-2 ad.]. 

Ma m um Khalif a. 'AbbdsI, son of Harunu’r-rashld — his Ob- 
servatory and Tables, Author’s Note 79 ; [f218 AH.-833 AD.]. 

Manik - chand Chauhdn Rdjpiit — killed at Kanwa 573; 
[1933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Raja Man-sing Gmlldri, Tumvar Rdjpilt — his buildings 607, 
608 ; his son Bikramajit q.v. ; [t924 AU.-1518 AD.]. 

Shah Mansur bakhski — helps Shaibani to take Herat (913) 
325 ; given Khadija Begun to loot 326. 

Shah Mansur Bar/ds — on service (932) 465-6, 475, 530, (933) 
545 ; in the right centre at Panipat (932) 472, 473, and at 
Kanwa (933) 565, 569 ; his untimely praise of the Rajput 
army 548, 550, 

Sultan Mansur Khan Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdnid, eldest son 
of Ahmad, Alacha Khan — defeats his half-brother Sa’id 
(914) 349; S*~ mentioned as Khaqan of the Mughuks, 
Sa'Id as Khan in Ka.shghar 427 ; [t950 AH.-1543 AD.]. 

Mansur Mirza Bdi-qard^'Umar-shaikhi Titnurid, Barlds Turk 
— mentioned in his son Husain's genealogy 256 ; his not- 
reigoing 256 ; his wife Firuza and their children 256, 257 ; 
his beg Wall q.‘ 

Manipur Turkman — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Malik Shah Mansur Yusuf-sdi A/gkdn, son of Sulaiman — 
envoy of his tribe to Babur (924) 371; his daughter’s 

‘ Cf. E. and D. for “KarJni” vol. iv, 530). The Hai. MS. sometimes 

doubles the r, sometimes not. 
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marriage with Babur (925) 375, App. K ; waits on him 
399, 400; his brother Taus Khgn and cousin Ahmad q.v.' 
a follower 377. ’ 

Maqsiid sitchi, sharbatcht, karg—{x\ the left centre at Qandahar 
(913) 335, 338 ; his tossing by a rhinoceros {karg) 400. 

Marghub qul—'m Mahawin (932) 523. 

Mian Ma‘ruf Farviuli Afghan * — disaffected to Ibrahim and 
(later) to Babur (932) 523 ; his opposition 530 ; flees 533-4 ; 
his son Muhammad (?) leaves him (934) 598 ; his sons 
Muhammad and Musa q.v. 

Ma'ruf Yaq'ub-khail Dilah-zak {DUazdk) Afghan — waits on 
Babur at ‘Ali-masjid (925) 394. 

Shaikh Maslahat Khujandi — his birthplace 8 ; dreamed of by 
Babur (906) 132 ; his tomb visited by Timur (790) 132 n. 2. 

Mast! chuhra — deals with a drunken man (925) 41 5 ; intoxicated 
by beer (926) 423. 

Sultan Mas‘ud Ghaznavoi — his tomb 218. 

Sultan Mas‘ud Mirza Mlrdn-shaJn Timurid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Mahmud and Khan-zada I — particulars 47, 48 ; holding 
Hi.sar (900) 52 ; opposes Husain BdJ-qard and flees (901) 
57-8, 130 ; one of three besieging Samarkand ; retires with 
his desired Barlas bride 64; quarrels with Khusrau Shah 
(902) 71, and with the Hisar begs (903) 93 ; takes refuge 
with Husain Bdi-qard 93, 95, 261, 265 ; returns to Khusrau 
and is blinded b)’ him 95, 50 ; goes back to Husain 95, 266 ; 
mentioned as older than Bai-sunghar 110; meets Babur in 
Herat (912) 302; murdered by Auzbegs (913) 267; his 
wives Saliha-sultan Mirdn-skdhi, and Sa'adat-bakht Bdi-qard 
q.v. ; his betrothedf?) Kichik Begim Bdi-qard q.v. ; [t91 3 AH.- 
1507 AD,]. 

Sultan Mas'ud Mirza Kabuli., Shdh-rukhi, nt supra — par- 
ticulars 382 ; his cherished followers, sons of Mir ‘All Beg^.y. ; 
his son ‘All asghar q.v. ; [deposed 843 AH.-1439-40 AD.]. 

Mulla Mas‘ud Sherwdni, of Husain Bdi-qard' s Court — no 
particulars 284. 

Ma‘suiua-sulta,ii Begim Mirdn-shdki Titnurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Ahmad and Habiba-sultan, and wife of Babur — 
particulars 36, 711; her marriage arranged (912) 306, 

714 ; brought from Herat (913) 330 ; married 339 ; dies 
in child-bed and her name at once given to her child 36 ; 
[t«>. 915 AH.- 1509 AD.]. 

' See WOgi'at.i.mushtajf, E. arid D. iv, 548. 
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Ma'^uma-sultan Beglm, td supra, daughter of Babur and 
Ma'suma-sultan {supra) — her birth 36 ; with her father in the 
Transoxus campaign (916-920) 358; her marriage (or 
betrothal) to Muhammad-i-zaman Bai-qnrd (923 or 924). 365 ; 
gifts made to her servants (935) 633 ; Sl»“ in the family-list 
705, 706. 

Maulana Sayyidi, or Mashhadi — his chronogram on Huma- 
yun’s birth (913) 344. 

Shaikh Mazid Beg;, Babur’s first guardian — particulars 26, 27, 
[f before 899 ah.- 1494 ad.]. 

Mir Mazid Taghai Kuuji Mughul, brother or uncle of Aisan- 
daulat— -takes part in a sallj' from Samarkand (906) 142 ; 
wounded at AkhsI (908) 168; rebels (921) 363, 397 ; his 
relations, ‘All-dost, Sherim, Qul-nazr q.v. ; [t«V. 923 AH.- 
1517 AD.]. 

Mazid Beg Tarkhan Arghiin, son of Amir Tarkhan Junaid 
(H.S. lith. ed. iii, 359) — his retainer Khu.srau Shah 49 ; his 
action in 873 AH. 51; his brother ‘Ashiq-i*muhammad q.v. 

Shaikh Mazid Kukuldask— envoy of Muhammad-i-zam§n to 
Babur (925) 402. 

Medini Bao var. Mindi etc. — particulars 593 n. 5 ; his force at 
Kanwa (933) 562 ; holding Chanderi (934) 483, 593 ; Babur 
negociates with him. 594 ; his liou.se the scene of a supreme 
rite 595. 

Mihr-angez Eegim Bdi-qard Tiiiinrid,Barlds Turk — married 
as a captive (913) 329 n. 1. 

MiBr-ban TChanim (.see infra) — gifts to and from Babur (935) 
631, 632, 641 ; her luisband Kuchum Aiizbeg and their son 
Puliid q.v. ; a verse seeming to be addressed to her (925) 402. 

Mihr*banu Begim Mirdn-shuhz, half-sister of Babur (perhaps 

I the Khanim last entered) — particulars 1 8. 

Mihr-nigar Khanim Chaghatdi C/nugiz-klidnid, daughter of 
Yuna.s — particulars 21, 149 ; joins Baburin Kabul (91 1) 246 ; 
visited by him after her disloyalty (91 2) 31 5 ; goes to Badakh- 
shan (913) 341 ; dies a prisoner 21. 

Mill! Surduk— reprieved from death (932) 477, 478. 

Mingli Bi Aghacha, a mistress of Husain Bdi-qard — par- 
ticulars 269 ; her sons and daughters 262-3, 266. 

Minglik Kukuldash— leaves Samarkand (907) 147. 
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Minuchilir Mirza Mirdn-shahi Timurid, Barlds Turk, brother 
of Abu-sa‘ld — an attributed descendant 24 ; his son Malik-i- 
muhammad q.v. 

Min uchihr Ehau Turk — delayed in waiting on Babur by a 
forcible marriage (925) 386, 388 ; on Babur’s service in Bhira 
389; leading Darya-khanTs (934) 589 ; his relation Nazar-i- 
‘all Turk q.v. 

Mirak— entrusted with building work (935) 642. 

Mirak Kur Diwan (or Gur) — in Ala-qurghan when Shaibani 
took Herat (913) 328. 

Mirau-shah Mirza Mirdn-shdhi Timurid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Aulugh Beg Kabuli — rebels against his father and goes to 
Khusrau Shah 95 ; sent to Bamlan 96. 

Miran-sliah Sultan Mirza Timurid, Barlds Turk, 3rd son 
of Timur — mentioned in a genealogy 14 ; his daughter’s son 
Ahmad Bdi-qard q.v. ; [fBlO AH.-l 407-8 AD.]. 

Mir Buzui'g; Tirmisi — his daughter and granddaughter, wives 
of Mahmud Mirdn-shdhi 47-8, 49. 

Mirim — Mir Muhammad?* — adopted son of Auzun Hasan — 
killed fighting against Babur 170; [■|•908 AH.-l 502 AD.]. 

Mirim Diwan— supra — captured serving Babur (904) 106 ; 
released (905) 119; discovers a rebel (912) 319. 

Mirim Laghari — ut rw/w— leaves Babur for home' (903) 91; 
captured serving Bilbur (904) 106 ; killed 167 ; [t904 AH.- 
1499 AD.]. 

Mirim-i-nasir Beg — ut supra — enters Babur’s service (904) 
103 ; one of a household-party (906) 131 ; in the left centre 
at Qandahar (913) 335, 338 ; at social gatherings (925) 385, 
388 ; on service 389, 391 ; receives his dead brother’s district 
397. 

Mirim Tarkhan — ut supra — drowned while serving Bai- 
sunghar Mirdn-shdhi ) [t903 AH.-l 497 AD.]. 

Mir Khurd bakdwal — one of a boat-party (925) 388 ; ordered 
to catch pheasants 404 ; made Hind-al’s guardian 408 ; on 
service (935) 640. 

Mir Mughul, son of ‘Abdu’l-wahhab shaghdwal — helps to 
defend Andijan (903) 122; his son killed (904) 102 (here 
Mughul Beg) ; sent by Tarkhans to invite Babur to Samar- 
kand (905) 122, 123; on service (925) 389 (here Beg 

' Shaikhim Suhaili however was named Ahmad (277) not Muhammad. 
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Muhammad Mughfil) ; measures Babur’s marches (935) 658 
(here Mughul Beg) ; in the battle of the Ghogra 673^ 
(here Mughul-i ‘Abdu’l-wahhab) 

Mir Sang-tarashi— entrusted with building-work (935) 642. 

Mirza Beg firingi-bdz — in Husain Bdt-qard's .service (901) 58. 

Mirza Beg Kai-khusrawi— in Ala-qurghan when Shaibani 
took Her! (913) 328. 

Mirza Beg Taghai, see Si. ‘Ah M. Taghal Begchtk. 

Mirza Beg Tarkhan— in the left centre at PanTpat (932) 472. 

Wais Mirza Khan Mimn-shdhi Timitrid, Barlds Turk — Khan 
Miraa— son of Mahmud and Sultan-nigar Chaghatdi — par- 
ticulars 47 ; sent b}/^ The Khan (Mahmud Chaghatdi) against 
Samarkand (905) 122 ; in Tashkint (908) 159 ; at Khusrau 
Shah’s audience of submission (91 0) 1 93 ; demands vengeance 
on him 194 on service 234 ; disloyal (91 2) 313-20; captured 
and banished 320; rejoins Babur from Herat (913) 331; in 
the right wing at Qandahar 334 ; his loot 338 ; goes to 
Badakhshan on Shah Beglm’s insistance 340-1 , 342 ; his 
claim to rule in it 698 nn. 1-3 ; serves as a refuge for Sa'id 
Chaghatdi (915) 349 and \^sXdiS.t Dughldt 350 ; sends Babur 
news of Shaibani’s defeat at Merv (916) 350 ; invites his 
help in recovering their ancestral lands ib . ; messenger of 
Babur to Isma’Il Safawi 352 ; helps him to defend Hisar 
(918) 359 ; receives him plundered 362 ; sends him an envoy 
(925) 402 ; loses lands to Sa'id Chaghatdi 695 ; men- 
tioned 427 ; his death announced to Babur (927) 433, 621 
n. 5 ; his titles 21 n. 5 ; his guardians 26, 122 ; [j’927 AH.- 
1521 AD.]. 

Mir-zadas of Khwast — wait on Babur (925) 399. 

Mirza-i-malu Qdrluqt — his son Shah Husain or Hasan q.v. 

Mirza Mugkiil, son of Daulat-qadam-i-tiirk — conveys letters 
(932) 526-7. 

Mohau Munddhir Rdjpftt — II»“ a punitive expedition against 
him (936) 700-1 ; [{936 AII.-1529 ad. ?]. 

The Mother of the Head-man of Dikh-kat — particulars 150. 

Ibrahim Ludts Mother — receives an allowance from Babur 
(932) 478 ; attempts to poison him (933) 541 ; started under 
guard for Kabul 543 ; her grandson sent to Kamran 544 ; 
[t933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Mirza-quli Kiikuldash (Mirza’s servant?) — with Jahangir 
{at. 9) in Akhsi (899) 32 ; one of three with Babur (908) 166, 
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396 ; fights for him in Akhsi 174-5 ; one of eight in flight 
177 ; his horse fails 178 ; at social gatherings (925) 385, 387, 
388 ; out with Babur 403 ; behaves in his own fashion 407. 

Muatukan Chaghatdi Chinglz-khmitd — mentioned in Yunas 
Khan’s genealogy 19. 

Bibl Mubaraka Viisuf-zdi Afghan, a wife of Babur — referred to 
367 n. 3 ; her courtship App. K ; asked and given in marriage 
375, 376 ; a couplet suiting her 41 1 ; accompanies Mahlm to 
Agra (935) 689 n. 5 ; her probable charge of conveying 
Babur’s body to Kabul 709-10; her brother Jamal App. 
K, xli ; [| early under Akbar 963 AH.-1556 AD.]. 

Mubarak "Kb an Jihvdni — killed serving Biban (935) 685. 

Mubarak Sbah Muzaffari — rises in Badakhshan against 
ShaibanI («V. 910) 242 ; invites NLsir Mirdn-shdhilM, 243 ; 
defeats Auzbegs (912) 294-5 ; defeats Nasir 321; in force 
(913) Author’s Note 340 ; invites Mirza Khan to Qila'i-zafar 
21 ; Weir. 913 AH.-1508 AD.]. 

Mughul Beg, amir of I4usain Bdi-qard — particulars 275. 

A Mughul servant— aims an arrow at Babur (912) 316. 

Muhammad, the Prophet — reference to 75 ; a saying on travel 
184 ; his edicts do not include the imposition of the tainghd 
555 ; on the duty of a wazir 556 ; mentioned in the farmdn 
and the fath-ndma (933) 553, 559-574. 

Khwaja Muknmmad, an old tailor of ‘Umar Shaikh’.s — allays 
anxiety for Babur (899) 30. 

Mir Muhammad-i-Mah.di Khwaja— on service (925) 381. 

Pahlawan HajI Muhammad— gifts made to him (935) 633. 

Ustad Sultan Muhammad, a Kabul builder — orders for his 
work (935) 646-7. 

Muhammad ‘Ali, son otYliids-r kikdbddr — brings a gift (925) 
418 ; summons Humayun (933) 537-8 ; sent out for news 
(935) 661, 662. 

Muhammad ‘Ali bakhski — on Abu-sa'id’s service and defeated 
biy Husain Bdi-qard (868) 259. 

Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jang — in the centre at Bajaur (925) 
370 ; at boat-parties 387, 388 ; his servant’s service 391 , 392 ; 
his districts 392-3, 530 ; reinforced 412 ; waits on Babur 403, 
419, (932) 458 ; at Milwat (932) 460, 461 ; at Hisar-flruza 
465-6 ; wounded 471 ; in the van at Panipat 472 ; on service 
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530, (933) 549, 550, 576, 582 ; in the left wing at Kanwa 557 ; 
acts unsuccessfully against Biban and Bayazid (934) 589, 594, 
598 ; pursues from near Qanuj 601 ; sent against Baluchis 
(935) 638 ; his brother Arghun and sons Tardi-muhammad 
and Nan-roz g.v. 

Khwaja Muliammad ‘ Ali kitabdar — messenger to Khvvaja 
Yahya (905) 124; confuses a pass word (908) 164 (here 
salrt-kishi=s!Lfi) \ captured by Tarnbal 168; fights against 
rebels (912) 315 ; in the left centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; 
in charge of treasure 338 ; at entertainments (925) 410, 411, 
413 ; at Kalanur (930) 442 (here Tajik = Sart). 

Muliiammad ‘Ali Mubashir-beg — staj's with Babur at a crisis 
(903) 91 ; at Khuban (905) 1 1 3 ; in the flight from AkhsI (908) 
163 ; captured by Tarnbal 168 ; killed on service 252 ; his 
servant Sulaiman 175 ; [t911 AH.-1506 ad.]. 

Muhammad ‘Ali deserts Nasir j^/f;vr«-j/w/»'(913)343. 

Khwaja Muhammad *Ali Taghai — ‘Asas — brother of 
Mahim Begim? — in the van at QandahSr (913) 335 ; meets 
Babur at a crisis (914) 346 ; waits on Babur (925) 399, 403 ; 
answers a military summons 408 ; the first to follow Babur 
in renouncing wine (933) 552 ; at various entertainments 
(925) 387, 388, 400, 41 2, (926) 423, (935) 683 ; on his identity 
522 n. 4 ; mr- in charge of Babur’s Agra tomb (937) 709. 

Khwaja Muhammad-amin— out with Babur (91 0)230; deserts 
from Qandahar (913) 343 ; at a garden-wine-party (925) 418 ; 
his servant Imam-i-muliammad ib. 

Muhammad-amin Khan Qdsdni, Jilgi ChiHgtz - kkdnid — 
ShaibanI sends him a Herat musician 292 ; [t925 AH.- 
1519 AD.]. 

Ustad Muhammad-amin attention for him desired 

from Khwaja Kalan (935) 647. 

Muhammad Andijdni — sent to Kabul (912) 313-4. 

Muhammad ArghHn-^\vit\\ Mughuls against Babur (904) 106. 

Sayyid Muhammad*i-aurus Arghun, son of Aurus — par- 
ticulars 279. 

Shah Sultan TWnba.Tmiria.iI Radakhshi — his claim to Greek 
descent and his six daughters 22. (Cf. T.R. trs. p. 107.) 

Mir Muhammad Badakhshi of Ishkimish — particulars 288-9 ; 
waits on Babur (91 7) 289. 

MuhB>mmad bakksht — on service at Qandahar (913) 338. 
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Mulbammad Baqir Beg Andijani—\s\^ Jahangir (899) 32 ; 
disloyal to Babur (900) 44 ; with BlT-sunghar (902) 65 ; 
leaves Babur for home (903) 91 ; in Akhsi and seen in the 
flight (908) 189, 181 ; !•“ 182 ; his son Dost q.v. 

Muhammad Barauduq Beg Barlds Turk — particulars 270; 
on Husain Bdi-qara's service (901) 58 ; retorts on Khusrau 
Shah (910) 243 ; retainer of Muzaffar-i-husain Bdl-qard (91 1) 
274, 293 ; acts against Shaibani (912) 296, 297 ; at a feast 
298 ; concerning Babur’s reception at the HerT Court 299 ; 
presses him to winter in Herl 307 ; his plan of defence 
rejected (913) 326. 

Muhammad Beg BegcJiik, brother of Ayub — in the right wing 
at Qandahar (913) 334. 

Pahlawan Muhammad Bu-sa‘id — particulars 292. 

Shah Muhammad dhvdna, receives a fugitive Bal-qara 263 ; 
his son brings Babur news of Blban and BayazTd (935) 681. 

Mujiammad-dost Taghai Kunji Mughul, son of ‘All-dost— 
with Babur (900) 53 ; remains at a crisis (903) 91 ; captured 
by Tambal (904) 106 ; released (905) 119; his self-aggrandiz- 
ment 119 ; deserts to Tambal 125 ; negociates for him with 
Babur (908) 173 ; blinded by the Auzbegs 125. 

Sayj'id Muhammad Dugkldt Hisdri — enters Babur's service 
(901)58,59; his Mughuls desert Babur (904) 105 ; conspires 
against Tarnbal and goes to The Khan (Mahmud) (907) 154 ; 
sent with Babur against Tarnbal (908) 161. 

Sultan Mu];iammad Didddi, Barlds Turk — Babur’s messenger 
to Husain Bdi-qard (912) 294 ; returns with news of Husain’s 
death 295 ; in the right centre at Qandahar (91 3) 335 ; waits 
on Babur from Bajaur(925)401 ; overtakes him at Jul-shahi 
410 ; at a wine-party ib. ; at Hi.sar-fnTiza (932) 465-6 ; in 
the right-wing at Pampat472; given Qanuj 530; abandons 
it (933) 557 ; unwilling to return there 582; sent against 
Baluchis (935) 638 ; ordered to Agra 676. 

Shah Muhammad Farviuli Afghan, son ofMa'ruf — particulars 
675; Babur gives him Sarun (934) 603, 675 ; waits on Babur 
(935) 675, 679. 

Sultan Muhammad Galpuk, Itdrachi Mughul — opposing 
Babur (908) 165. 

Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus — particulars 539 ; helps Babur to 
gain Guailar (933) 539-44) ; intercedes for Rahim-dad (936) 
688,690. 
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Muhammad Haidar ]SCrza Dughldt, see Haidar. 

Muhammad Husain Mirza Kurkan Dughldt, receives 
Aura-tipa (900) 56 ; effects Qasim quchtn's dismissal (903) 90 ; 
sent by The Khan (Mahmud) to help Babur 92 ; lends him 
Pashaghar (904) 97, and Dikh-kat (907) 148 ; sent against 
Samarkand (905) 122 ; keeps back Aura-tipa from Babur 
(907) 149; goes to him in Kabul (911) 246; incites a 
Mughul revolt against him (912) 313-17; captured and 
banished 319 ; ungrateful for leniency ; ShaibanI avenges 
Babur ib, ; his son Haidar’s excuses for him 317 n. 3 ; his 
wife Khub-nigar, son Haidar, daughter Habiba q.v. ; 
[t914 AH.-1508 AD.]. 

Muhammad Husain, brother of Abii’l-hasan qur-begI—]o\ns 
Mirza Khan (912) 315 ; on Babur’s service (925) 413 (here 
qurcht). 

Muhammad-i-husain Mirza Bdi-qard Timurid, Barlds 
Turk, son of Husain and Mingli — particulars 262, 268 ; 
hostile to his father (903) 94 ; his flight into 'Iraq 262. 

Mir Muhammad j'dla-bdn—cx&mints a ford through the Sind- 
water (Indus) (925) 378 ; selects a site for a pontoon-bridge 
across the Ganges (934) 599 ; examines fords above Aud 
(Oudh) 602 ; advises about crossing the Saru (Goghra) 674 ; 
rewarded for his pontoon-bridge (935) 635 ; his raft-mishaps 
(925) 407, 423.. 

Muhammad Jan, Najm Sani’s.Lord-of-the-Gate — envoy 
to Babur and discontented with his reception (91 7) 355. 

Muhammad Khalil akhta-begi — sent raiding (933) 538 ; at 
Kanwa (933) 569. 

Muhammad Khan Chaghatdl Chingiz-khdnid — mentioned in 
Yunas Khan’s genealogy 19. 

Muhammadi Kukuldash, kinsman of Baba Qashqa(? — q.vl) 
— seen with Babur by Khan-zada (before 907 and in 916) 18 ; 
on service at Milwat (932) 458, 460 ; in the right centre at 
Panlpat,472, 473, 475 ; sent against Dulpur 530;. .receives 
Samana 528 ; in the right wing at KSnwa (933) 566, 569, 
576 ; sends news of a second * Baluchi incursion (935) 605 
n. 3, 638 ; reports action 675; ordered to Agra 676; at 
various entertainments (925) -385, 388, 412. 

Muhammad-irmakhdumi — his son Mahmud q.v. 

‘ The record of the first appears likelj to be lost in the lacuna ot 934 ah. 
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Muhammad Ma‘sum Mirza Bdt-qard Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Husain and Mingli — particulars 264, 269 ; his wife 
Bega Mirdn-shdhi q.v. \ [f907 AH.-l 501-2 ad. See HS. 
iii, 290]. 

Mulla Muhammad Mazhab — prefers support to Babur (932) 
463 ; Babur’s envoy to Bengal (935) 637. 

Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan Arghiin Chmgtz-khdnid, son 
of Aurdu-bugha — particulars 39 ; has charge of 'N Asir Mtrdn- 
shdbi (899) 32 ; leaves Samarkand after the Tarkhan rebellion 
(901) 62 ; displeases ‘All Allrdn-shdhi (905) 121 ; plotted 
against ib . ; invites Mirza Khan and Babur 1 22, 1 23 ; welcomes 
Babur 40, 124; joins Khusrau Shah (906) 129; fights for 
Babur at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 1 39 ; takes refuge with 
Khusrau Shah 141 ; at Kul-i-malik (918) 357 ; killed 

there 39; his house a post of Babur’s 143; [t918 AH.- 
1512 AD.]. 

Sultan Muhammad SIQrza Bdl-qard Tmfirid, Barlds Turk— 
parentage 257. 

Sayyid Muhammad Mirza Dughldt, uncle of Haidar — sent 
to help Babur (906) 1 39 ; envoy of Sa'Id Chnghatdl to him 
(917) 22 ; escorts his niece to Kashghar ib. 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza Mirdn-shdhi, grandson of Timur 
— his son Abu-sa‘id q.v. 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza Mirdn-shdhi Timurid — his father 
Abu-sa‘ld q.v. 

Muhammad miskin, Dulddi Barlds, son of Hafiz— captured by 
Babur’s men (903) 72. 

Muhammad Mulisin Bdi-qard, see Kilpuk. 

Muhammad Muqim Beg Arghiin, son of Zu’n-nun — takes 
posse.ssion of Kabul (908) 195 n. 3 ; loses it to Babur (910) 
198, 199, 227, 246 n. 3; loses Qalat-i-ghilzai to him (911) 
248-9 ; seeks his co-operation against Shaibani (913) 330; 
withdraws and fails in etiquette 331-2 ; opposed to Babur 
at Qandahar 333-7 ; flees in defeat 339. 

Khwaja Muhammad Muqim Herdwi, father of Nizamu’d-din 
Ahmad the historian — a!»“ mentioned 691 n. 1, 692 ; 

his story of a plan to .supersede Humayun as Padshah in 
937 AH. 703 ; discussion of it 704-7 ; its incredibility as told 
704-5 

Muhammad Mumin Bdi-qard Timiirid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Badl'u’z-zaman — Astarabad claimed for him (902) 69 ; de- 
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feated by an uncle 7 1 (where delete the ‘ain from his name) ; 
his murder attributed to Khadija Begim 268. 

Shaikh Muhammad Musalmdn, ancestor of the FarmQlI 
Shaikh-zadas — his tomb and descendants 220. 

Sultan Muhammad Muzaffar Gujrdti, Tdnk Rdjput — par- 
ticulars 481-2 ; his death 481 ; his sons Sikandar Shah and 
Bahadur Khan q.v . ; [1932 AH.-1526 AD.J. 

Muhammad Nu/tdm, see Bihar Khan. 

Mulla Muhammad Parghari — loquacious (932) 453. 

Muhammad-l-qasim Barlds — comes accidentally on Babur 
(925) 417. 

Muhammad-i-qaaim Mirza Arldt, son of Abu’l-qasim (y.S. 
iii, 327) — his Bal-qara wife and their child 265 ; his sons (?) 
Babur and Murad q.v. 

Muhammad-i-qaaim Mirza Bdl~qard Tmurid,%on of iiusain 
and Papa — parentage 265. 

Muhammad-i-qaaim Nabira, grandson of Muhammad Sighat, 
— made prisoner when opposing Babur (903) 72. 

Muhammad-i-qaaim Qtbchdq Turk^ son of Baqi Chagkdnidni 
— leaves his family in Ajar (910) 191 ; father (?) of Ahmad- 
i-qasim q.v. 

Muhammad-quli quchin — Mir Shah quchin — helps Bal- 
sunghar’s escape from Samarkand (901) 62 ; with Babur at 
Samarkand and wounded (902) 68 ; stays with him at a 
crisis (903) 91 ; captured (904) and released by Tambal (905) 
119; in the van at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139; 
besieged in Samarkand 142-144 ; with Babur u'hen surprised 
by Tambal (908) 163 ; in the left wing at Oandahar (913) 
334 ; in a raid (925) 403. 

Muhummad qiirchi, retainer of Khusrau Shah — rises against 
the Auzbeg occupation of Badakhshan (910) 242 ; expels 
Nasir Mirdn-shdhi{9\ 2) 321 ; keeping up his head (913) 340. 

Ustad Muhaiumad sabz-band — his son Bana’i q.v. 

Maulana Muhammad $adru’d-din AtuUjdni — his si.x sons’ 
service to Babur 370 n. 2 ; his sons Khwajaka Mulla-i-sadr, 
Kichik Khwaja, Khwaja Kalan q.v. 

Muhammad Salih Mirza Khwdricmi, author of the Shaibdni- 
ndma — in Khwaja. Yahya's service ' and waits on Babur (901) 

' See ShaihSni-nSma, VamMry’$ ed. Cap. .tv, 1. 12, for his dianges of service,. 

and Sam Mlrza’s Tuhfa'i-s&mi for various particulars including his classiSeation as 

a'Chaghatal. 
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64 ; leaves Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; enters 
ShaibanI’s service 65 n. 3 ; on ShaibanI’s service (910) 196 
n. 5 ; couplets of his quoted by Biibur 1 20-1, 448 ; [t94lAii.- 
1534-5 AD.]. 

Ustad Sliah MtlliaiXimad sang-tarash — cuts an inscription 
(91 3) 343 ; receives orders for work (933) 585, 606, (935) 642. 

Muhammad Shah Tr/r/fe, sonof Na.siru’d-dInofMahva 
— takes Chanderi and seeks Ibrahim LudVs protection (916) 
593 ; his young son Ahmad q.v. ; [t931 An.-1524 AD.?]. 

Muhammad' Shah Padshah MFrdn-shdhl Timurid^ Barlds 
Turk — his change ofname for an orange 511 n.4; [fll6lAH.- 
1748 AD.]. 

Muhammad S/iaibdni, see Shaibanl. 

Shaikh Muhammad-i Shaikh Bhakari (P) — on service 
(933) 382'. 

Shah Muhammad Shaikh-zada Farmidi Afghdn, son of 
Ma'ruf — leaves his Afghan associates (934') 598 (no name 
here) ; favoured by Babur 603, 675 ; compf-dled to act with 
Biban and Bavaztd (935) 675 ; writes dutifully to Babur ;'i. ; 
waits on ‘Askari and Babur ib. and 679. 

Muhammad Sharif innnajjim (astrologer) — comes to Kabul 
(925) 399 and to Agra (933) 551 ; augurs defeat at Kanvva 
551, 576; offers congratulations on victory, blamed and 
banished with a gift 576. 

Sultan Muhammad Sighal, Chaghntdl — his descendants 
Muhammad-i-qasim and Hasan q.v. (Cf. 66 n. 4 and H.S. 
lith. ed. iii, 275 for tribe and title resp.). 

Muhammad Sultan bakhshi — left behind to catch pheasants 
(925) 404 ; in a night-attack on Ibrahim’s camp (932) 471 ; 
in the left wing at Panipat 472 ; has custody of the cook who 
poi.soned Babur (933) 542 ; staff-officers at Kanwa 568 ; liost 
to Babur (935) 629 ; introduces a Kabul messenger 644 ; 
brings news of Mahmud Lfidl 65.3-4 ; writes that Babur's 
family is on its way from. Kabul 657 ; waits on Babur 606 ; 
his servant Shah Qasim q.v. 

Sultan Muhammad Sultan Chagkatdi Clungiz - khdnid— 
Sultanlm and Khanika — eldest son of The Khan (Mahmud) 
— sent to help Babur (903) 92 ; his guardian and he oppose 
Babur (905) 116; his part in acclaiming the standards (907) 
155; goes out to meet his uncle Ahmad (Alacha Khan) 
(908) 159; B*- murdered 350; [t914 AH.-1508 AD.]. 
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Muhammad Sultan-i-jahane^ Mirza Jahanglrl Timurid, 
Barlds Turk — Samarkand given to him by his grandfather 
Timur 85 ; his college 78 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza Bai-qard Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Wais and Sultanim — particulars 265 ; waits on Babur 
at Kalanur (932) 458; onBabur’sservice468, 471,475, 530, 
534, (933) 545, 548, 582, (934) 589, (935) 682 ; in the left 
wing at Panipat (932) 472 and at Kanwa (933) 567, 570 ; 
gifts to him 527 ; given Qanuj 582 ; joins Babur (935) 651 ; 
in the battle of the Ghogra 671, 672, 674 ; mentioned 
706 (where wrongly classed with half-Tlmurids) ; once owner 
of the Elphinstone Codex 706 n. 3. 

Beg Muhammad ta'alluqchi — conveys gifts to Humayun 
(Muh, 934) and returns (Rabi‘ I, 935) 621; Babur complains 
of his detention. 

Muhummad Tahir— captured (903) 74. 

Muhammad Timur Sultan Aiizbeg-Skaibdn, Chingiz-khdnid, 
son of ShaibanI — at Samarkand (906) 128; at Sar-i-pnl 
(Khwaja Kardzan) 139; defeats and kills two Bai-qara 
Mirzas (913) 263,329-30; leaves Samarkand on Babur’s 
approach (91 7) 354 ; at Ghaj-davan (918) 360 ; his marriages 
with captives 24, 36, 328 n. 1. 

Mulls Muhammad tdlib-mu'ammdi — an enigmatist of Husain 
Bdi-qard's Court — particulars 201 n. 7 ' ; a couplet of his 
quoted 201-2 ; [t918 AH.-1512 AD.]. 

Pahlawan Hajf Muhammad tufang-anddzi — receives gifts 
(935) 633. 

Mulls Muhammad Turkistdni, retainer of Khusrau Shah — 
make.s Qunduz safe for Shaibani Khan (910) 192. 

Muhammad-i-‘ubaidu’l-lah, son of Ahrarl, see Khwaja 
Khwaja. 

Sultan Muhammad Wais — waits on Babur (902) 66 ; runs 
away and is suspected (907) 1 56 ; serving Babur at AkhsI 
(908) 1 74 ; his retainer Kichik ‘All q.v. 

Muhammad Wali Beg — particulars 277 ; on Husain Bal- 
qara’s service (901) 57, (902) 70, (903) 94. 

Muhammad-i-yusuf Aughldqchi, elder son of Yusuf — waits 
on Babur (905) 125. 


‘ He died serving Babur, at Kul-i-malik (H.S. iii, 344). — Further information 

, negatives iny suggestion (201 n. 7) that heand Mir Husain (p. 288 and n. 7) were one. 

■ . ..■ ■ 
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Mir Mnhammad-i-yoBuf— particulars 285 ; waits on Babur 
in Herat (912) 285; Shaibani instructs him in exposition 
(913) 329. 

MtLhammad Zdiitln ‘ — opposing Babur (932) 523 ; written to 
and makes false excuse 529, 530 ; waits on Babur (933) 540 ; 
sent out of the way before Kanwa 547. 

Khwaja Muhammad Zakariya,® son of Yahya — murdered 
128; [906 AH.-1500 ad.]. 

Muhammad-i-zaman M irza Bdi-qard Tiinfcrid, Barlds Turk, 
grandson and last surviving heir of Husain — particulars 261, 
269 n. 6, 279 ; spared by Shaibani 263 ; his wanderings and 
association with Khwand-amTr 364-5, 463 n. 3 ; sent to 
Babur and married to his daughter Ma'suma-sultan (923-4) 
365 ; in Balkh 365, 522 ; dutiful letters and tribute .sent by 
him to Babur (925) 385,402, 427, (926-932) 428; 

with Babur (935) 606, 631, 639, 659 ; objects to the Bihar 
command 661-2 ; does homage for it and is given insignia 
of royalty 662, 2)»" 706 ; starts for Bihar but is recalled 663, 
664 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 668, 669, 67 1 ; fa»“ given 
Junpur 682 ; pursues Biban and Bayazid 682 ; grounds for 
surmising in Babur the intention to leave him as ruler in. 
Hindustan 705-7 ; of his later upri.5ings against 

Humayun 7 14 n. 1 ; [fdrowned at Chausa 946 .\H.-1 539 AD.]. 
Muhibb-i-'ali Khan Barlds Turk, son of Khalifa — !»■ marries 
Nahid Begim (930) 443 ; in a night-attack (932) 471; in 
the left centre at Panipat 472, 473 and at Kanwa (933) 565 ; 
unhorsed in ‘Abdu’l-'aziz’ discomfiture 549-50 ; on service 
(934) 601. 

Muh.ibb-i-‘ali qurchi — on Khusrau Shah's service (901) 60, 
(902) 71 ; joins Babur (910) 188 ; Babur’s praise of him (912) 
307,308; loyal 313, (914) 346 ; in the van at Qandahar 
(913) 335 ; collector of an impost (925) 384 ; at Hisar-firuza 
(932) 465-^ ; at an entertainment 410. 

Miihibb'Sultan Mlrdn-skdhi Thnurid, Barlds Turk, daughter 
of Mahmud — particulars 48, 49. 

Saqi MxL^iiL— wrestles (935) 660. 

' “ Zaitun is the name of the Chinese city from which satin was brought (ko^ 
TThsiuanchea or Chincheu) and my belief is that our word satin came from it” 
(Col. H. Yule, E. and D. iv, 514). 

’ My text omits to traiulate yigit{a&gh6l) and thus loses the information that 
Yahya’s sons BaqI and Zakaria were above childhood, were grown to fighting age— 
..braves — but not yet begs (see Index s.n. fhnhra). 
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Mu^aln Ditldai Barlds—At Chanderi (934) 590. 

Muinu’d-diu al Zamji— omitted (or lost) from Babur’s list 
of Herat celebrities 283 n. 1 . 

Mujahid T^ban Multani — on Babur’s service (933) 540. 

The MuUa, see ‘Abdu’r-rahman Jaini. 

MilUa Baba Fnrkati — brings Babur news of ShaibanI (913)343. 

llulla Bihishti — conveys gifts to Hind-al (935) 642. 

Ifulla Baba Pqshdghan, Chaghatdi — comes into one of Babur’s 
dreams (906) 132; at Sard-pul 141; envoy for Babur to 
Khusrau Shah (910) 188; loyal (912) 313, (914) 346; 
wr disloyal in Ghazni (921) 363 ; deserts HumayOn (932) 
545 ; joins the Auzbegs ; his proceedings 546 ; his brother 
Baba Shaikh q.v. ; his Kabul garden 315. 

Mulla Hijri, a poet — waits on Babur (907) 153. 

Mulla Kabir— his devious route to wait on Babur (925) 399. 

Mulla Kbwijeka— prescribes for Babur (925) 399 (where 
read Khwajaka). 

Mulla Kbwaja-.l Sayyid AtS->bis B5i-qara wife 265-6. 

Mulla Tabriz!— conveys gifts (935) 642. 

Mulls Taghal— envoy to Babur of Abu-sa‘id Avzbeg (935) 
631, 632, 641. 

Mumln— su.spected of the death of Nuyan Kukuldash (907) 
151-2. 

Mumiu-i-'ali taivdcht — conveys orders (932) 451 ; conveys the 
Kanwa Letter-of-victory to Kabul (933) 580. 

Mumin Ataka — out with Babur (925) 404 ; on service (932). 
465, 534 ; in the left wing {tfdghuma) at Kanwa (933) 568, 
569 ; his brethren (935) 679. 

Khwaja Munir Amhi — incites attack on Bukhara (902) 65. . 

Sayyid Murad Afighldqchi ^ — referred to as father of Yusuf 39 
and Hasan 279 ; [t874 AH.-1469-70 AD.]. 

Murad "Beg Bdyandari Turkman — his joining Husain Bdi-qard 
(908) 280, 336. 

Murad Mirza Arldt, son of Muhammad-i-qasim and Rabi’a- 
sultan Mirdn-shdhi — his Bal-qara (?) marriage 266.“ 

Murad Qajar Turkmdn, qurchl — ‘Iraqi envoy to Babur (935) 
666, 688, 689, n. 4. 


’ See Add. Notes under p. 39. 

’ See Add.' Notes under p. 266. 
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Mulla Kh’S'ija Ifurahid 'Ird ^ — envoy of Babur to Ibrahim 
Ludi (925) 385, vm~ 427 n. 3 ; made Diwan of Bihar (935) 
661, 

Mir Mnjtaza— particulars 284. 

Mubp. Khwaja— whispers of Mughul rebellion '914; 346. 

Malik Mnaa Dilah-zdk { Dilazdk) Afghan — receives gifts (925) 
394 ; brings tribute 409. 

Maaa Sultan Farmuli, son of Ma'rOf — waits on Babur (935) 
685 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669. 

MTlBta& Sh.alkb.'Zada Farmuli Afghan — on service for 
Ibrahim Liidi ''932, 527 ; his brother Bayazid q.z. ; ["1932 ah.- 
1 525-6 AD.]. 

Mustafa Rumi, taudchi — his culverin-discharge at Panipa. 
•■ 932 ; 474 ; has carts made for defence at Kanwa (933) 550 ; 
at Kanwa 550, 568-9 ; at the Gangas b-idge (934, 5W ; in 
the battle of the Ghogra ''935) 668, 669, 670. 

Mu’yad— leading Darya-khanis for Babur (933, 582. 

Shah Mnzaffar— particulars 291 ; his artist-training owed to 
Nawai 272. 

Mnzaffar Barlds — particulars 270-1. 

Sultan MuzafPar Gujrdti — ^his death and successor 534 (where 
for Qum'kda 11] “and " read 932 ; [1932 AH.-1526 AD,]. 

Muzaffar-i-hu^Lin M7ry.5 Bdi-qard Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Husain and Khadija — particulars 262, 268 ; serving 
under his father (901) 58, (902) 71 ; gi'.'en Astarabad (902) 
61, 69; made joint-ruler in Her! (911) 292-3; combines in 
action against Shaibani (912; 296-7 and withdraws 301; 
fails in etiquette 297 ; in social relation with Babur 298, 299, 
300, 302-3 ; plain speech to him from Qasim Beg 304 ; a 
false report of him in Kabul 313; irresolute in opposing 
Shaibam (913; 326; his army defeated 327; flees (to 
Astarabad; abandoning his family ib . ; his wife Khan-zada 
Khanim q.v. 

Sulpn MnzafEu: ShfUi Habshi, mentioned in illustration of a 
Bengal custom 483; 

Mirza Yar-i-ahmad Najm Sani, wazir of Isma'il Safawt— 
his killing Sohrab Bdi-qard 262. ; his commission to 
correct Babur (91 8) 355, 359 ; aw* his massacre in Qarshi 
360 ; sir- slain at Ghaj-dawan 262 n. 4, 361 ; Babur’s alleged 
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failure to support him 361 ; his retainer Muhammad Jan q.v. ; 
[1918 ah.-151^ AD.]. 

Nadir Shah Afsharid — his birthplace (mod.) Qalat-i-nadirl 
329 n. 4; [fli eo ah.~1747 ad.]. 

Nahar, son of Hasan Khan Mewdti — released by Babur from 
capture (933) 545 ; returns to Court 578 ; escapes 581. 

Nahid Begim — her marriage (930) 443. 

Na‘man Chuhra— captured by Tambal (908) 168 ; at a wine- 
party (925) 385. 

Guru Nanak Shah. — his relations with Dauiat Khan Ytisuf- 
khail and traditionally with Babur 461 n, 3 ; [J946 AH.- 
1539 AD.]. 

Napoleon — lli»~ his problem of creed in Egypt less difficult than 
that of Babur with Slil'a support 356. 

Narpat Hara Chauhdn Rdjpfit — his force at Kanwa (933) 562. 

Nasir -makes over Andijan to Babur (904) 103 ; counsels 
him (908) 165 ; captured hy Tambal 168 ; his sons Dost-, 
Mfrim-, and Shahirn - i - imir ; his brother-in-law AuzQn 
Hasan q.v. 

Nasir Khan Nnhdni Afghan — particulars 659 n. 4 ; disaffected 
to Ibrahim Litdi and unsubmissive to Babur (932) 523 ; 
discussion of his movements 530 ; as.sembles a force but flees 
before Babur’s 533-4, 544 ; his son Farid q.v. 

Nasir Mirza Mirdn-shahl Ttmurid, Barlds Turk, son of ‘Umar 
Shaikh — particulars 1 7 ; in Kasan {cet. 8) (899) 32 ; taken 
to his uncle Ahmad 32 ; meets Babur (908) 172, 178 ; at the 
capture of Kabul (910) 198, 199; Zurmut hostility 220;. 
given Ningnahar 227 ; misconduct 229, 241-2 ; accepts an 
invitation to Badakhshan 242-3 ; has an imbroglio with 
Khusrau Shah 243 ; clans which had left him 255 ; defeats 
Auzbegs (912) 295 ; defeated by Bauakhshls and goes to 
Babur 321 ; Babur’s reflections on the situation 322 ; out 
with Babur (913) 324; in the van at, Qandahar 335 ; his 
loot and command and beleaguerment in QandahSr 339-40 ; 
goes to Ghazni 343, 344; given Kabul (917) 363; 
l»“ returns it to Babur (920) 363 ; dies in Ghazni (921) 363 ; 
his sister Mihr-banu and wife Qararguz Bdi-qard q.v. ; 
[t921 AH.-1515 AD.]. 

Khwaja Na^iru’d-din Tiisz — his Astronomical Tables 79; 
[t672 AH.-1274 AD.]. 
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Sultan Nasiru’d-din Khilji Turk, Sultan of Mahva— events 
following his death 593 ; his son Mahmud q.v. \ [t916 AH- 
1510 AD.]. 

Nasrat ShaJi Husain-sMhi, Sultan in Bengal — particulars 
482-3 ; reported friendly to Babur (935) 628, 637 ; sends him 
an envoy 637 ; negociations with him 661, 664, 676 ; referred 
to. as at peace with Babur 665 ; mentioned 667, 677, 679 ; 
his troops defeated on the Ghogra 671-4 ; peace made 676 ; 
[t939 AH.-1532 AD.]. 

Nasrat Shah Tughluq Turk — receives Dihll from Timur 481 
n. 4. 

Naurang: Beg— punishes the Mundahirs (936) 700, 701. 

Nau-roz, brother of Muhammad-‘all Jatig-jang — at Bajaur 
(925) 370. 

Naukar EU.ndu, see Tuka. 

Na?ar-i-‘ali Turk — on Babur's service (925) 389 ; his relation 
Minuchihr q.v. 

Na^r Bahadur— killed on Khusrau Shah’s service 93, 94, 
279 ; [1903 ah.-1497-8'ad.]. 

Nazar Bahadur Ausbeg — one of five champions worsted by 
Babur in single combat (914) 349 n. 1 . 

Shah Nazar Turkman — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; 
rebels (914) 345. 

Ni'amat Arghftn — his defeat 34. 

Mulla Ni'amat— killed in a surprise by Sanga 549 ; [t933AH.- 
1527 AD.]. 

Khwaja Ni'amatu’l-lah— his son Asafi 286 n. 2. 

Nigarsi, see DankusT. 

Nizam Khan Bidna'i — not .submissive to Babur (932) 523; 
receives letters and a quatrain from him 529 ; defeats Babur’s 
troops (933) 538-9 ; waits on Babur 539 ; in the left wing 
at Kanwa 567 ; on .service (935) 678. 

Khwaja Nizamu’d-diu A^mad, the author of the Tabaqdt- 
i-akbart, son of Muhammad Muqlm — 1»“ discussion of his 
story of the intended supersession of Babur’s sons 702-8 ; 
[tl003 AH.-1594 AD.]. 

Sayyid Nigamu’d-din ‘AK TChitlifii. MarghUdnl,Barlds Turk 
son of Junaid — escapes from prison and death (900) 55; 
driven from Babur’s presence (903) 90, (905) 119 ; defends 
Kabul (912) 313; mediates (914) 345 ; hears rumours of 

7a& 
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Mughul revolt 346 ; in the left centre at Bajaur (925) 369 
and at Panipat (932) 473 ; given charge of Ibrahim’s corpse 
474 n. 1 ; at Kanwa (933) 556, 558, 564-5 ; on service 384, 
395, 666 ; communicates bad news at Chanderl (934) 594 
and (935) 639 ; mediates for Rahim-dad 689 ; »»“ declines 
the Badakhshan government (936) 697 ; MS" discussion of 
his plan to set Humayun aside (in Hindustan ?) 702-8 ; his 
seat at a feast 631 ; host to Babur 408 ; his sons Muhibb-i- 
‘ali, Husamu’d-dln-i-‘all, Hamza and daughter Gul-barg q.v. 

Shaikh Ni^aznu’d-dln Auliya— his tomb visited by Babur 
(932)475 ; [1725 AH.-1325 AD.]. 

Ni^amu’l-mulk Khawdfi, Dlwan in Her! — arrested and put 
to death 282 ; [t903 AH.-l 497-8 AD.]. 

Hazrat Ntih (Noah) — his father Lam q.v. 

Niir Beg (perhaps Sayyid Nuru’d-din Chaghanidni infrdy— 
disobeys the Law, plays the lute (925) 395 ; joins Babur in 
an autumn garden 4l8 ; his brethren on service (932) 446 ; 
with Babur in the East (935) 653 ; in the battle of the 
Ghogra 673 ; sent to allay Rahim-dad’s fears 688-9 ; his 
brother ShSham q.v, 

Sayyid Nuru’d-din Chaghdnidm — Sayyid Amir — a son-in- 
law of Babur and father of Salima-sultan MO" 713.; perhaps 
Nur Beg supra. 

Shaikh Nuru’d-din Beg Turkistdni^ Qibckdq Turk — grand- 
father, through a daughter, of Yunas Cfiaghaidi 19 (see T.R. 
trs. p. 64). 

Nuru’l-lali tamburchl — his experience in an earthquake (911) 
247. 

Sayyid Nuyan Beg Tirmizi — particulars 273 ; his son Hasan- 
i-ya'qub q.v. 

Nuyan Eukuldaeh Tirmizi — makes a right guess (906) 
131-2 ; on service against Shaibani 142 ; his sword sent as 
a gift to Tambal (907) 1 50 ; that sword wounds Babur’s head 
(908) 151, 167, 396 ; his suspicious death 151-152 ; Babur’s 
grief 152 ; Nuyan’s uncle Haq-nazar q.v. ; [t907 AH.- 
1502 AD.]. 

Padmawati, wife of Rana Sanga — in Rantanbhur (935) 612 ; 
mentioned 613 n. 1 ; her son Bikramajit and kinsman Asuk- 
mal q.v. 

Pahar Khan Liidi, see Bihar. 
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Pahar Mirza, a father-in-law of Jahangir Mirdn-skdki—h\s 
daughter brings her son Pir-i-muhammad to Babur (913) 331. 

Fablawan Audi {Oudht) — wrestles (935) 683, 688. 

Fahlawan Ldhori, a boatman — wrestles (935) 656. 

Papa Aghacha, a mistress of Husain Bdi-qard — particulars 
266, 268-9 ; her five sons and three daughters ib? 

Fapa-aughuli, of Babur’s household — out with Babur (910) 
234 ; at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Parbat Kakar — conveys tribute to Babur (925) 391, 392, 393. 

Pasha Begim Bahdrlft, Aq-qiitluq Ttirkmdn, dafighter of ‘All- 
shukrBeg — particulars 49; her nephew Yar-‘ali Baldl q.v? 

Payanda-muhammad Qipldn — out with Babur (925) 404. 

Payanda-sultan Begim Mirdn-shdhi Tiimh id, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu-sa‘id and wife of Husai i Bdi-qard — par- 
ticulars 263, 265, 268 ; her son Haidar and her daughters ; 
visited in Herat by Babur (912) 301 ; arranges a marriage 
for him 306 ; captured by Shaibani (913) 327. 

Pietro della Valle — an illustration drawn from his recorded 
morning-draught (1623 AD.) 395. 

Khwaja Pir Ahmad Khawdft — his son 281. 

Pir Budagh Sultan, Khaqan in Desht Qibchaq (H.S. iii, 232) 
— his Bai-qara marriage 258 n? 2. 

Mir Pir Darw^^sh Hazdr-aspi — in charge of Balkh (857) 50 ; 
fights there ib. 

Pirl Beg Tnrkmdn — joins Babur (913) 336; particulars 
Author’s No*e, 336.. 

Pir Kanu of Sakhi-sarwar — Babur halts at his tomb (910) 238. 

Pir Muhammad Ailcln-bug-\d, quehin — particulars 50 and nn. ; 
drowned 48 n. 4, 50 ; [895 AH.-14&0 AD.]. 

Pir Muhammad Mirdn-shdhi Tinturid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Jahangir — brought by his widowed mother to Babur (913) 
331. 

Pir-quli Sistdni — in the right wing at' Panlpat (932) 472, and 
at Kanwa (933) 566 ; on service (932) 530. 

Pir Sultan Pashdi — one of Babur’s guides (912) 308. 

Prester John, Wang Khan [T.R. trs. 16], Ong Khan [Abu’l-ghazI, 
Desmaisons’ trs. p. 55]— his title 23 n. 3. 


* For emendation of 266 n. 7, see Add. Notes under P. 266. 

’ On p. 49 1. 3 for “ Black ” read White ; and in 1. 3 read (“wife of Muhammadi 
son of (“Jahan-shah"). 
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Fulad Sultan Atizbeg ~ Shaiban Chingiz - khanid — son of 
Kuchiim — Babur sends him his earliest-mentioned Diwan 
(925) 402, 632 n. 3 ; at Jam (934) 622 ; an envoy goes from 
him to Babur (935) 631, 632, 641. 

Puran (Allah-birdl or Allah-qull) — out with Babur (910) 234 ; 
wounded (913) 342 ; his father-in-law Qasim qttchin q.v. 


Qabil (Cain) — Babur goe.s alone to his tomb (925) 415. 

Qadir-birdi Ghaini — spoken to by Babur when in hiding 
(908) 180-1. 

Qaitmas Turkman, retainer of Jahangir — drowned (910) 237.* 

Qalandar pidda — on Babur’s service (932) 529. 

Qapibar'i-'ali Arghiin — on Babur’s service (935) 688. 

Q,ai]abar-i-*ali Beg — mobilizes the Hindustan army by Abu- 
sa'id’s order (873?) 46; expelled from Khurasan with Mahmud 
Mirdn-skdhi 47. 

Qaqibar-i-‘ali Eeg son of Qasim — races with Babur (?) 

(907) 147 ; wounded, brings Babur a message (908) 174 ; 
one of the eight in flight from Akhsi 177 ; gives Babur his 
horse 177-8; beats down snow for a road (912) 308-9 ; 
fights rebels in Kabul 315 ; at Qandahar (913) 334 ; wounded ’ 
336 ; hurries from Qunduz against rebels in Ghazni (921) 
364 ; brings Babur a letter from Balkli (?) (925) 385. 

Qambar-i-‘all Beg Sildkk, Mughiil — particulars 28 ; bis in- 
convenient absence (904) 106; recalled (905) 108; goes 
away 110; returns 112; in the van at Khuban 113; goes 
away 115; returns and is ill-tempered 117; his districts 
115, 124; his ill-timed pacificism 118; his misconduct 123 ; 
goes to Tarnbal, made prisoner, escapes to Babur 1^ ; on 
Babur’s service (906) 130, 131 ; at Sar-i-pul 138, 139; sends 
his family out of Samarkand 141 ; ? races with Babur (907) 
147 ; ? leaves Babur in Dikh-kat I50n. 3 ; conspires against 
Tarnbal and goes to The Khan (Mahmud) 154 ; serv« 
Babur against Tarnbal (908) 161, 162, 165, 166 ; couti'sels 
Babur distastefully and flees 168, 170 ; talks to him of peaod 
with Tarnbal 173 ; made prisoner in Akhsi 'against Babur’s 
wish 174 ; leaves Khusrau Shah for Babur (910) 189 ; dis- 
missed by Babur and why 192, 532 n. 1; his son 'Abdu'- 
shukur q.v. 


' Cf. p.S. Ferti’s tis. p.70 for the same name Qaitmas. 
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CUtmbar Bi Ausbeg—Him^d by Shaibani for three murders 
(906) 128 ; on service for him (910) 242, 244 ; defeated by 
Tahmasp Safawi's men (934) 622. 

Qara Ahmad yurunchi — Babur’s messenger to the Kabul begs 
(912)‘314. 

Qara Barlas— leaves Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121; 
fights for Babur at Sar-i-pul (906) 139 ; besieged and holds 
out to the end 143, 144. 

Sayyid Qara Beg Kohbur Chaghatai — remains with Babur at 
a crisis (903) 91 ; invited into Akhsi (for Babur) (904) 101 ; 
escapes after defeat 106 ; at Khuban (905) 113; released 
119'; his (?) hasty retreat to entrenchments (906) 138, 232 
n. 4 : his son ‘Abdu’l-qadus q.v. 

Qara Bilut — surrenders Qalat-i-ghilzai to Babur (911) 248-9. 

Qaracha Khan— punished for disobedience (925) 390-1 ; on 
service (934) 602, (935) 638 ; his messenger with news of 
Mahim’s journey 650, 659. 

Qara-guz Begim Arlat — her marriage with Nasir Mtran- 
shahi 265. 

Qara-guz Begim, see (1) Makhduma, (2) Rabi'a-sultan. 

Qara-quzi— on Babur’s service (932) 471; in the left-wing 
\tulghumd\ at Panipat 473. 

Qarlughach Bakhshi kills Mughul Beg’s son (904) 102. 

Qashqa Mahmud (or Qashqa), Beg of the Chiras tfmm of 
Mughuls — sent to help Babur (906) 138; quarrels with a 
Bcgchik for the military post of honour (907) 155. (He 
may be " Baba Qashqa ” q.v, 

Mulla Qasim— building work given to him (935) 642. 

Sayyid Qasim (p. 96), see Sayyid Kamal. 

Qasim-i-'ajab Beg— remains with Babur at a crisis (903) 91; 
promoted to beg’s rank (904) 104; captured by Tambal’s 
men (905) 115-6; releas^ 119. 

Qasim-i-‘all tariyaki — musician at entertainments (925) 385, 
387, 388. 

Qasim Beg quclnn — particulars 26 ; supports Babur (899) 30, 
(900) 43 ; his appointments 43, 44 (where delete Sayyid as 
his title); punishes misconducted Mughuls (902) 66-7, 153 
and has to leave Babur (907) 27, 67 ; on missions (903) 90, 
(904) 100, 101; remains with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; 


'.HLs capture » not recorded. 
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defeated by Mughuls (904) 105-6 ; in the centre at Khuban 
(905) 1-13 ; banished from Andijan by ‘Ali-dost 119 ; rejoins 
Babur for Samarkand 1 23, (906) 130 ; suspects Bana’1 136 ; 
in the centre at Sar-i-pul 139; defending Samarkand 141, 
142, 143, 144 ; races with Babur (907) 147 ; advises a tactful 
gift 150 ; out with Babur (910) 234 ; rewarded (911) 252 ; 
goes with a punitive force to Nigr-au 253 ; a saying of his 
twisted for ill 254 ; defeats Auzbegs (91 2) 295 ; insists in 
Herat on ceremony due to Babur 298 ; angered by Babur’s 
being pressed to drink wine 304; mistaken as to a route 
308-9 ; mistakenly compassionate 313 ; allowed to keep his 
Fifth of spoil (913) 324 ; in the left wing at Qandahar 334, 
335; wounded 336; retainers allotted to him 339; his 
counsel 339-40 ; mediates for suspects (914) 345 ; waits on 
Babur returned from Hindustan (925) 395 ; mediates for 
Tramontane clans to leave Kabul 402 ; Babur breaks fast at 
his house 408 ; his sons Hamza, TingrI-birdi, Qambar-i-‘a.ll 
q.v. \ his ill-conducted nephew 414; a servant 31 3; a father- 
in-law Banda-i-‘all q.v. ; [f928 AH.-1522 AD.]. 

QMim Dulddt, Barlas Turk — serving Bai-sunghar Miran- 
shdhi (902) 65 ; joins Babur 66. 

Qasim-i-liUBaiii Auzbeg-Shaiban, son of Qasim and 'Ayisha- 
sultan Bai-qara — particulars 267, 298 ; joins Babur (933) 
550 ; at Kanwa 556, 559 ; receives Badaun 582 ; on service 
582, (934) 589, (935) 682 ; in the battle of the GhogrS (935) 
569; mentioned 631 n. 4, 706. 

Sayyid Qasim Jalatr — wins the Champion’s Portion at Asfara 
(900) 53 ; takes it at Shahrukhiya 53 ; stays with Babur at a 
crisis (903) 91; joins him for Samarkand' (905) 123-4; at 
Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 1 39 ; his strange doings in 
Pap (908) 1 7 1 ; his unseasonable arrival in Akhsi 174; defeats 
an Aiizbeg raider (910) 195 ; out with Babur 234, (925)403 ; 
drunk 415 ; Babur pays him aconsolation-visit418 ; a party 
in his country-house (926) 420 ; assigned to reinforce Khwaja 
Kalan in Kabul (935) 647. 

Qasim Khan Qdzzdq, Juj'i Chtngiz-khdnid — his marriage with 
Sultan-nigar Chaghatdi 23 ; his good administration 23=-4 ; 
[t924 AH.-1518 AD.]. 

QmIwi Kkitkai}) Argkm, (var. JangeJi ) — in Akhsi (908) 171. 

Khwaja —succeeds in his brother Yakka’s appointments 
(935) 674 ; on service 682. 
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QaaiTTi Kukuldash — at a household party (906) t3.1 (his name 
is omitted from the liai. MS. f. 83 and from iny text^ ; helps 
Babur at his mother’s burial (911) 246 ; at Qafldahir (913) 
335 ; his Arghun marriage 342, 199 n. 1, aw* 443. 

Qasim Mir-akhwiir — stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; 
on service (933) 548. 

Malik Qasim Mughfil, brother (p. 568) of Baba Qashqa — in the 
right-wing [iulghuma\ at Panipat (932) 473, and at Kanwa 
(933) 568 ; on service with his brethren (932) 528, (933) 558, 
582, (934) 589 ; his good service near Qanuj and his death 
599; his kinsmen, see j.». Baba Qashqa; [t934.\H.-l528AD.]. 

Shah Q aaim ptdda — sent on a second mission to Babur’s kins- 
folk in Khurasan (935) 617. 

Qa.Bim Sambhali — not submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; sur- 
renders 528, 529 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa (933) 
547 (where the Hai. MS. adds “ Beg”, by clerical? error). 

Qasim Sultan Ausbeg-Shaibdn Chingis-kMnid — his Bal-qara 
marriage 267 ; at a reception (912) 298 : his son Qasim-i- 
husain q.v. 

Qataq Begim, wife of .■A.hmad Mirdn-shdhi — particulars 36 ; 
of Ahmad’s escape from her dominance 36 n. 1. 

Qayyam Beg— Aurdu (Urdu) Shah — out with Babur, (925) 
403 ; waits on Babur as Governor of Ningnahar (926) 421 ; 
joins him in Hindustan (933) 550 (here Qawwam Aurdu- 
shah) ; at Kanwa 556, 569. 

Qazi Bihzadi— 'Babur forbids unlawful drinks in his house (925) 
'398. 

Qazi Ghulam — escapes death by pretending to be a slave 
(904) 102. 

Qazi Jia — waits on Babur (932) 527 ; on service 530, (933) 
544, (935) 639 ; joins Babur 667 ; on service 668, 682. 

Qazi of Kabul— waits on Babur (925) 395. 

Qazi of Samanit— iw complains of Mundahir attack (936) 
693, 700. 

Qismatai Mirza— on Babur’s service in Hindustan (932) 474, 
(933) 545, 546-7, 548 ; his untimely praise of the Rajput 
army 548, 550. 

Qilka Kdshgharl — escapes death (904) 102. 

Qizil tawdchi — messenger of Shah Beg Arghun to Babur (925) 
395. 
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Qublai Khan , great-grandson of Chingiz Khan— his building 
at Qarshi 84 n. 2 ; [t693 AH.-l 294 ad.]. 

Q,uch Beg (Quj), son of Ahmad qardwal — in the left wing at 
Khuban (905) 113 ; his courage at Bishkharan 118; leaves 
Babur for Hi.sar (906) 129; ? reprieved at Qasim qfcckin's 
request (914) 345 ; on Babur’s service (925) 374, (925) 384 ; 
at Parhala 390 ; comes on summons to Kabul 409 ; referred 
to as dead (933) 565 ; liis brother Tardi Beg q.v. 

Q,uch Arghfin — allotted in Qalat to Qasim qCichtn (913) 339. 

Quch Beg Kohbur Cb 'ghatdi, son of Haidar-i-qasim — at Sar- 
i-pul (906) 139 ; in Samarkand besieged 142, 143, 144. 

Ciul-aruk— drowned in the Sind-water (910) 237. 

Qul-bayazid bakdival — particulars 237 ; swims the Sind-water 
(910) 237 ; at Qandahar (913) 335, 338 ; his son Tizak q.v. ; 
bis tomb near Kabul 198. 

Qull Beg Ai'gltiin — known as attached to Babur (913) 337 ; 
returns from an einba.ssy to Kashghar (925) 415 ; his brother 
Ahmad-‘ali Tarkhan q.v. 

Qullj Bahadur Aiizhcg — mentioned in Tahmasp’s Sa/aw$’s 
account of Jam (935) 636 n. 2. 

Mirza Kukuldash, see Mirza-quli. 

Quli-muhasiiuad Bfigkdd quchin — particulars 40. 

Ustad Qul-muhammad 'Aiudi — particulars 291 ; his musical 
training owed to Nawa’i 272. 

Qul-nachaq— holding Balkh for the Baf-qaras (912) 294, 296 ; 
surrenders it to Shaibani 300. 

Qul-nazar of Taghai Beg — sallies out from Samarkand (906) 
142 ; docs well 144. 

Qurban Chirkhl — sent into Bhira (925) 381 ; a false rumour 
about him as invited into Balkh (935) 625 ; gifts to his 
servants 633 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669 ; on service 678. 

Qusam ibn ‘Abbas, one of the Companions — his tomb at 
Samarkand 75. 

Qusum-nai (P)— on service (932) 534. 

Qutb TTban Sarwdnl — not submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; 
Mahdl Khwaja sent against him in Etawa 530; takes 
Chandwar (933) 557 ; abandons both places 579, 582 ; 
defeated 587. 

Khwaja Qutbu’d-din Aiishi {Usht ) — his birthplace in Far- 
ghana 475 n. 6 ; Babur visits his tomb in Dihli (932) 475 ; 
[t633 AH.-1235 AD.]. 
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Qutluq Ehwaja Kdkuldash— with Babur in Samarkand 
(906) 143, 144 ; host to Babur (925) 398, 407 ; held up as an 
example 406. 

Qutluq-muhammad Kukuldash, foster-brother of Daulat- 
sultan Khanim — brings Babur letters from Kashghar (925) 
409 (where for " Daulat ” read Qutluq). 

Qiitluq-nigar KhSTiiTn ChaghatdiChtngiz-khdnid,m.o\h.t.xo{ 
Babur — particulars 21; menticned 17, 19 ; in Andijan (900) 
43 ; entreats her son’s help (903) 88, 89 ; sent to join him in 
Khujand 92, and in Aura-tipa ('905) 136 ; her Mughuls rebel 
(904) 105 ; with Babur in Samarkand (906) 136 ; leaves the 
town with him (907) 147 ; hears of a sister’s death 148-9; 
goes to her own family in Tashkint 149 ; her dangerous 
illness ib. ', her safety leaves Babur free (908) 157, 158; 
vr with him in Sukh 184 ; uses h's tent in the exodus from 
Farghana (910) 188 ; left in Kahmard 189 ; crosses Hindu- 
kush and rejoins him in Kabul 197 ; her death (911) 21, 246 ; 
her treatment as a refugee in Tashkint (908) contrasted with 
that of her refugee-relations in Kabul (912) 318 ; her concern 
for her son’s marriage affairs (905) 120, (910) 48; her old 
governess 148 ; [t911 AH.-1505 ad.]. 

Qutluq-qadam qardwal—ovX with Babur (910) 236-7 ; in the 
left-centre at Qandahar (913) 335; on service (925) 403, 
(932) 458, 460, 468, 471, 530; in the left wing at PanTpat 
472 and at Kanwa (933) 567, 570 ; on service 475 ; host to 
Babur ^926) 424 ; his tomb and bridge near Kabul 198, 204 ; 
[1934 AH.- 1528 AD. ?]. 

Qutluq- sultan Begim, daughter of Miran-shah son of Timur 
— wife of Husain Qdnjut 256 n. 5. 


Rabi'a-sultau Begim Mbdu-shdUl Timfirid, Barlds Turk — 
Qara-guz Begim — daughter of .Ahmad — particulars 13, 35. 

Sayyid B,afi‘u’d-dxn Safawi — Mulla Rafi‘ — mediates for 
Ni^am Khan with Babur (933) 559 ; concocts tonic powders 
(935) 606 ; at a feast 631. 

Khwaja Rahim-dad, paternal - nephew of Mahdi Khwaja— 
receives and obtains posse.ssion of Gualiar (933) 539, 540, 
547 ; his quarters and constructions there (935) 607, 610, 
613; Babur sleeps in his flower-garden 612, 613; action 
against him as .seditious 688-9, (936) 690 ; his son held as 
hostage and escapes (935) 688-9 ; £•“ Ibn Batuta’s account 

8oa 
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of him 692 n. 1 ; wr- no sequel of his rebellion mentioned in 
the Akba''-ndma 692. 

Bahmat ptdda — conveys letters to Kabul (932) 466, 

Baja of Kahlur— il»“ waits on Babur (936) 699. 

Bajab-flultan Begim Mirdu-shdhi Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Mahmud — particulars 48, 49. 

Bamzan lull — a musician at parties (925) 387, 388. 

Pao Sarwdm, see Baud. 

Sultan BasMd Khan Chaghaldi Chingiz-khdnid, son of Sa'id 
and Makhtum Qdliichi (T.R. trs. p. 187) — his QazzSq 
marriage 23. 

Mr. Thomas Bactel— an iIIu.stration drawn from his morning- 
draught recorded [1623 AD.] 395. 

Bana Batan-si— successor of his father Sanga in Chitor 613 ; 
mentioned in connection with the Khlljl iewels ih. ; his 
younger brother BikramajU q.v. 

Rauh-dam— musician at entertainments (925) 385, 387, 388 ; 
in a raft-mi.sadventure 407. , 

Bawu’i Sanvdni (Rao) — serving Babur (933) 538 (here read 
as Baud), (9.15) 682 ; ho.st to Babur (934) 588. 

Binish (var. Zinish) Auzbeg — his defeat by Tahmasp ^afawl 
(934) 618, 622 (where in n. 1 for “ 934 ” read 935 as the date 
of the battle of Jam) ; [t934 AH.-1528 AD.]. 

A Bum! prescribes for Babur (935) 657, 660. 

Raja Bup-narain — included in Babur’s Revenue List 521. 

Buqaiya Agha, wife of Badl'u’z-zaman Bdi-qard — captured 
in Herat and married by Timur Auzbeg 328. 

Buq.aiya-sult.an Begim dfirdn-shdhi Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of ‘Umar Shaikh — particulars 1 8, 19; [|«>.93S AH.- 
1528 .-in.]. 

Rustam-i-‘ali Turkman — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 
335 ; on service (925) 377, (933) 538 ; in the tulghuma of 
the left-wing at Kanwa 568, 569. 

Bustam Khan— Ilias (p. 576) — captures Babur’s commander 
at Kul (Koel) (933) 557, 576 ; captured and flayed alive 576. 

Sa‘adat-bakht Begim— Begim Sultan— Timurid, 
Barlds Turk, daughter of Husain — particulars 266-7. 

Na.siru’d-dln Sabuktigin Ghaznawi Turk — the humble status 
of his capital 217 ; a legend concerning him 219; his son 
Mahmud q.v. ; [t387 AH.-997 AD.]. 
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Sadhaxan. Tank Rajput — his acceptance of Islam 481 n. 5. 

Pahlawan Sadiq— made to wrestle (935) 650 ; forbidden as an 
antagonist 653 ; wrestles 688. 

Mulla Sa‘du’d-diu Mas‘dd Taftasdni — a descendant of 283 ; 
[t792 AH.- 1390 AD.]. 

Sultan Sa‘id Khan G/idzi, Chaghatai Chinqlz-khanid, son of 
Ahmad — particulars. 698 nn. 2, 3, 349 ; meets Babur (908) 
159; stays with him in Kabul (914) 318, 349-50; receives 
Andijan from him (916) 318, 357 ; loyal to him 344 n. 2, 
351-2; sends an envoy to him (917) 22; Haidar 
Dughlat goes from Babur to Sa'id (918) 362 ; two kinswomen 
take refuge with him (923 and 924) 24 (vvliere in n. 1 delete 
the second sentence) ; reported to havedesigns onBadakhshan 
(925) 412 ; an envoy to him returns 415 ; named as a 
principal actor between 926 and 932 AH. 427 ; writes and 
sends gifts to Babur (932) 446 ; IMP" invades Badakhshan 
(936) 695- 6 ; gist of a letter from Babur to him 697-8 ; 

Babur moves menacingly fbr the North-west 698 ; his 
full-brother Khalil, his son Rashid, his wife H;.’.biba,and kukiil- 
dash Yangi Beg q.v. ; [1939 ah.-1533vaD.]. 

Sa'idliq Sa‘d Turkman — defeated by Husain (873?) 

260. 

Saif-i-‘ali Beg Bahdrlft Qard-qftllnq Turkman, father of 
Bairam Khan-i-khanan — particulars 91 n. 3.‘ 

Maulana Saifi Bukhari — ‘Aruzl — particulars 288 ; [t909 AH.- 
1503-4 .-\D.]. 

Saif Khan Niihdnl son of Darya Khan — deserts ‘Alam Khan 
Llidi (932) 457. 

Saifu’d-din Ahmad, Shaikhu’l-islam in Herat — particulars 
283 ; takes the keys of Herat to Shaibani (913) 328, his 
pupil Muharr.mad-i-yusiif q.v. ; killed by Shah Isma'il 283 ; 
[t916 AH.-1510 A.D.]. 

Haji Saifu’d-din Beg, ? uncle of Timur — his desjendant 
Wali Beg 272. 

Sakma Mughiil — rebels against Babur (914) 345. 

$alahu’d-din (Silhadi) — particulars 562 n. 3, 614 n. 2; his 
force at Kanwa (933) 562 ; attack on him planned and 
abandoned (934) 598 ; Babur visits village near his birth- 
place (935) 614 ; mentioned 62.8 n. 2. 

' He joined Babur with his father Vait-i-'ali Saiet/ {f.t'.) m9l0 ah. (Bloclimann s 

Biographies, A.-i-A. trs. 313). 
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Saliha>&ul^n Begun MiraH-sMhi^ daughter of Mahmud and 
Pasha, wife of Babur — (name not now in the Turk! text) 47 ; 
liw the likelihood that she and “Dil-dar” were one 713 
(where read Saliha). 

Saliha-sultau Mirdn-shd/u—Xq Begim — daughter of Ahmad 
and Qataq — particulars 35 ; gifts from her wedding reach 
Babur (900) 43. 

Salima-sultan Begim- her parentage 713. 

Sultan Salim -takes Badi‘u-z-zaman Bdhqard, a captive, 

to Constantinople (920) 327 n. 5 ; S*" defeats Isma'il Safaxvi 
at Chaldiran (920) 443, 469 ; [t926 Air.-t520 AO.], 

Samad Mingllghi — wounded and dies 106 ; [f904.\ir.-1499AD.]. 

Mehtar Sambhal, .slave of Shah Beg Arghim — particulars 
338 n. 2; captured at Qandahar and escapes (913) 338; 
!)•“ Commander in Qandahar and revictuals it for Shah 
Beg 432. 

Sultan Sa.nja,r Bar/ds Turk, son of ‘Abdu’ldah — incites a 
Mughul revolt in Kabul (912) 313-17 ; spared on family- 
grounds 317. 

Sultan Sanjar Mirza yierx'l — his daughter Bega Sultan 
Begim’s Bai-qara marriage {cir. 860) 267. 

Ranii Sanga Mcxvari — particulars 483, 558 n. 2 ; his capture 
of Chanderi 593 ; proffers Babur co-operation against Ibrahim 
529 ; fails him (932) 529 ; takes Kandar 530, 
539 ; Babur's attack on him deferred 530-1 and determined 
(933) 538 ; his strength and approach 544, 547 ; defeated at 
Kanwa 559-574 ; escapes 576; references to the battle 267, 
533, 579, 5S2, 58.>. 599, 600, 630 n. 4, 637, 663 ; his lands not 
invaded, on climatic grounds 577, 578 ; Babur’s planned 
attack on him in Chitor frustrated (934) 598 ; his wife 
Padmawati and son.s Ratan-.'si and Bikramajit q.v . ; his trusted 
man Medini Rao q.v. \ [t934 AH. -1528 AD.].* 

Sangur Kh.an Janjiiha — waits on Babur (925) 383 : on service 
389,419; killed in a sally from Biana 548; [■|•933 AH.- 
1527 AD.]. 

Mir Sar-i-barhana, see Shamsu’d-din Muhammad. 

Sarigh-bash Mirza Itdracki — ^sent by The Khsn (Mahmud) 
to help Babur (908) 161, 170. 

Mulla Sarsan— Kamran’s messenger and custodian of Ibrahim 
Ludi's son (933) 544. 

' Concerning the date of his death, see Additional Notes under p. 603. 
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Sar-u-pa Gujur — Babur’s guide to Parhala (925) 389, 391. 
Satrvi Kachi— his force at Kanwa (933) 562. 

Sultan Satuq-bughra Khan Qha^ Padsh^ (b. 384 au.- 
994 AD.). — a surmised descendant 29 n. 8 ; his style Padshah 
344 n. 2. 

Sayyid Amir, see Nuru’d-din Chagkanidni. 

Sayyid Dakkani — Shah Tahir Khwandi Dakkani — present 
at a feast (935) 631.' 

Sayyid Dakni Shirasi, or Ruknl, or Zakni — receives honours 
and orders (935) 619 ; on his name and work ib. n. 2, 634 
n. 1 ; (see supra). 

Sayyidi Beg Taghai, see Sherim T^ghal. 

Sayyidim ‘ Ali darbdn (? Muhammad-‘ali), son of Baba ‘All 
Keg — particulars 307 ; .serving Khusrau Shah (901 ) 60-1 ; 
leads the Ru.sta-hazara to join Babur (910) 196 ; a follower 
punished 197 ; takes Bai-qara service (9V:,) 307 ; drowned 
by Badl'u’z-zaman 307-8 ; [fc/V. 913 AH.-- . 507 ad.]. 
Say3rid Maehhadi (van Masnadi) — brings Babur news of 
Khwaja Rahlmdad’s sedition (935) 688. 

Sayyid Miiza Andikhiidt, ? brother of Apaq Begim — his two 
Bai-qara marriages 267. 

Sayyid Rumi— at a feast (935) 631. 

Sayyid Tabib attends Babur’s mother (91 1) 247. 

Shad Begim Bdi-qard Tlmurid, Barlds Turk — particulars 
263-4 ; her husband ‘Adil Sultan Aiizbeg q.v 
Shadi, a reciter — his son Ghulam-i-shadl 292. 

Shadi Khan Kiwi Afghan — fights and submits to Babur (910) 
233. 

Shadman chuhra — wrestles (935) 660. 

Shah Baba bilddi — entrusted with building work (935) 642. 
Shah-baz qalandar — his tomb destroyed by Babur (925) 377. 
Shah-baz Qdrluq — serving Tambal (908; 1 70. 

Shah Beg Arghun — Shuja' — son of Zu’n-nun— his close 

association with his father 274 ; mentioned as with him in 
Qandahar (902) 7l, (910) 198, 227; they give refuge to 

Since my text was printed, my hosband has lighted upon what shows that the 
guest at the feast was an ambassador sent by Burhan Nijam Shah of Ahmadnagar to 
con^atulate Babur on his conquest of Dihll, namely, Shah Tahir the apostle of 
Shiism in the Dakkan. He is thus distinguished from Sayyid Dakni, {Rukni, 
Zakni) infra and my text needs suitable correction. (See Add. Notes under p. 631 
for further particulars of the Sayyid and his emfaoi^.) 
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Badi'u’z-zaman Bai-qara (902) 71, (913) 307 ; act with the 
Mlrza (903) 94, 95 ; favoured by Husain Bdi-qard 264 ; his 
dominance ib. ; proffers and renounces co-operation with 
Babur against Shaibanl (913) 330,. 331-2 ; Joses QandahSr 
to him 337-8 ; SW released from Safawi imprisonment by 
his slave Sambhal’s devotion (917) 338 n. 2, 365 ; news of 
his taking Kahan reaches Babur (925) 395 ; his interpretation 
of Babur’s reiterated attack on Qandahar 365, 427 ; 

other suggestions for the attack of 926 AH. 430 ; action 
of his checks an expedition into Hindustan (926) 428, 429, 
430 ; his position and political relations 429 ; Babur's 
campaign against Oandahar (926-928) 366, 430-436, App. 
J. xxxiv ; a»“ fina! surrender to Babur (928) ib. ; #•“ his 
death 437, 443 ; hi:; son Shah Hasan, brother Muhammad 
Muqim, slave Mehta- commissar)’ QizTl q.v. ; [1930 AH.- 
1524 AD.?] 

Shah Begun Badakhsht, wife of Yfinas Khan Chaghatdi — 
particulars 22-3 ; visited by Babur (903) 92, (907) 149, (908) 
157 ; delays to accept his plans 158 ; meets her younger son 
Ahmad 159 ; ordered by Shaibani to stay in TSshklnt 
184; comes to Babur in Kabul (911) 246 ; disloyal (912) 
317 ; his reflections on her conduct 318-9 ; goes to Badakh- 
shan (913) 21, 35, 341 ; captured by Aba-bikr Kdslighari) 
her sons Mahmud and Ahmad, her daughter Daulat-sultSn, 
her nephews Sanjar Barfds ; lier grandsons Mirza Khan and 
Sa’id (and his brothers) q.v. 

Shah-i-gharib Mirza Bdi-qard Timnrid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Husain and Khadija — particulars 261, 268 ; his retainer Ahi 
tire poet 289 n, 3 ; [f902 .ah. -1496-7 .AD. — H.S. lith. ed. iii, 
260]. 

Shahi qatandar — plays the ribdb (925) 417. 

Shahi tamghdchi — appointed clerk (935) 629. 

Shahim (Shah Muhammad?) — sent for news (932) 454; climbs 
into Chanderi (934) 595 (here ^'/75-to//f) ; his brother Nur 
Beg q.v. 

Shahim-i-naair — one of eight fugitives from AkhsI (908)177. 

Shah-jahan Padshah Mirdn-shdhi Timiirid, Barlds Turk — 
184 ; his imitation of Babur (1030) 298 n. 3 ; BiS" his 
work in Babur's burial-garden 710, App. V, Ixxx, [f 1076 AH.- 
1666. AD.]. 
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Shah Muhammad vmhrddr, son of Baba Qashqa — on Babur's 
service (925) 388, (935) 688 ; his kinsmen see s.n. Baba 
Qashqa; [t958 AH.-1551 AD.].* 

Shah-0[uli ghichaki — a guitar-player — particulars 291. 

Shah-quli Kul-abl — goes into HLsat (935) 640 ; his brother 
Wais q.v. 

Shah-quli, ? servant of Div Sultan (p. 635) — sent to give Babur 
a report of the battle of Jam (935) 649 ; conveys from Babur 
an acceptance of e.KCU.se to Tahmasp Snfmvi 649. 

Shahrak — conveys letters and a copy of Babui-nama \vriting.s 
(935) 652, 653. 

Shahr-bauu Begim Mirdn-sMhi Tiuniyid, Barlas Turk, 
daughter of Abu-sa'id — particulars 268 ; married to Husain 
Biii-qarn (cir. 873) and divorced (876) 21 n. 1, 268. 

Shahr-banu Begim Mlran~skdhi,{ut snpr<i\ daughter of ‘Umar 
Shaikh, wife of Junaid Barlas — particulars 18. 

Shahrukh Mirza Barlas Turk, son of Timur — mentioned in 
a genealogy 14 ; ruling in Herat when j '.usain was 

born there (842) 256 ; his wazir serves ilusain (after 873) 
281; [t850 An.-1447 ad.]. 

Shahrukh-Sultan Afshdr Turk — commands a reinforcement 
for Babur from Isma'il Safmvi (917) 354. 

Shah Sufi— does well in Samarkand (906) 144. 

Shah Sultan Begim {?Arglnin), wife of Abu-sa‘id Mirdii- 
shdhi and mother of ‘Umar Shaikh — her parentage not 
stated 1 3 n. 5,® 45 n. 1 ; goes from Akhsi to .Andijan when 
widowed (899) 32; a mediator (905) 113; her death 
announced (907) 149; [1906 A11.-1501 AD.]. 

Shah-suwar Mughal — fights in single combat (904)106. 

Shah Tahir Klnvdndi Dakkani, see Sayyid Dakkani. 

Shah-zada, ?Shah Hasan Arghun — (926) 417, 418. 

Shah-zada Mungirt, son of Nasrat Shah — negociates with 
Babur (935) 676 (where the note reference “ 5 " should follow 
Mungir). 

Shaibak pidda— brings news of Hind-al’s birth (925) 385. 

A Shaiban-Aiizbeg Sultan’s marriage 23. 


‘ Kur further particulars see Add. Note under p. 688. 

^ For " H.S. ii ” read ui {as also in some other places). 
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Muhammad Shaibani Khan -- Shaibaq Khan’ — Aiizbeg- 
Shaihdn Chlngiz-khanid — his relations with Hamza and 
Mahdi Sultans q.v. ; invited to help Bal-sunghar (903) 73 ; 
raids Shiraz 92 ; defeats Tarkhans in Dabusi (905) 40, 124, 
(906) 137 ; takes Bukhara 125 ; is given Samarkand by 'Ali 
Mmm~shdhi\l^ \ murders the Mirza (906; 1 28 ; his men 
murder Khwaja Yahj a and two sons 128 ; loses Samarkand 
by Babur’s surprise attack 131, 132, 134 ; Babur's comparison 
of this capture with Husain Bdl-qnrd’s of Heiiit 135 ; Babur’s 
estimate of Shaibani's position 137-8; defeats Babur at 
Sar-i-pul (Khwiija Kardzan) 138-141 ; besieges Samarkand 
and effects its surrender (906) 1 42-7 ; receives an envoy from 
Husain Bdi-qavd 145 ; crosses the frozen Saihun and raids 
Shahrukhiya 151; plunders ACira-tipa 152-3; referred to 
(908) 158, 168; invited into Farghana 172; defeats the 
Chaghatal Khans and Babur at Archian 18, Wr 183 ; cap- 
tures Andijan (909?) 192 ; beheads Wall Qlbchaq (910) 196 ; 
takes Khwarizin (911) 242, 255-6; co-operation against 
him invited by Husain (910) 190, (911) 25’5 ; his 

men beaten in Baidakhshan (91 1-2) 29d~5 ; takes Balkh 300 ; 
his capture of Herat (91,3) 263,275,296-7, 325-330; besieges 
Nasir Miran-shdhi in Qandahar and retires 339-40, 343 ; a 
recognized menace to Kabul 21 n. 4 ; 340, 342 ; orders Sa'id 
ChaghatdTs death (914) 349; 2»“ murders Chaghatal and 
Uughlat chiefs 350 ; war begun with Shah Isma'Il (915) 350 ; 
defeated and killed at Merv 350 ; his wives Mihr-nigar 
Chaghatal, Khan-zfida Mlrdn-shdhi, Zuhra Aftzbegq.v . ; his 
sons Timur and Khurram q.v . ; Bana’I his retainer (906) 136 ; 
creates a Tarkhan 1,33 ; [f^lS AH.-Dec. 1510 AD.]. 
Shaikhi— receives gifts (935) 633. 

Shaikhim Beg, amir and poet of Husain 5r?f-y<r/vi — particulars 
277, 286 ; [t9l8 AH.-1512-3 ad.]. 

Shaikhim Mirza Aftsbeg — holding Qarshl for his nephew 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah (918) 360. 

Shaikhim mir-shikdr — loses one of Babur’s good hawks (925) 
394. 

Shaikhi ndyt, flautist in Husain Bai-qaras Court — particulars 
291 ; owed his training to Nawa’I 272 

' Down to p. 131 the Hai. MS- u.<ies tha name Shaibinl or Shaib&nl Khan ; from 
that page onwards it writes Shaibaq Khan, in agreement with the Elpbinstone MS. 
— Other names found are e.g. Gultudan’s Shahl Beg Khan and Shab-bslcht. (My 
note 2 on p. 12 ne^s modification.) 
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Shaikh Sharaf Qara-bagki—hi& arrest for sedition (935) 687-8. 
Shaikh Sbnrafa’d-dm Muniri — his father Shaikh Yahya 
Chishti 666 ; his writings read aloud to Akbar 666 n. 7 ; 
[■^782 AH.-1380 AD.]. 

HhamT (Syrian)— deserts from Qandahar (913) 343, 
Sher-afgan, brother of Tardi and Qoi Begs— on Babur’s sen-ice 
mi,j 538. 

Sher-i-ahmad.— belittled as good company (935j 648. 

Sherak Beg 'va.'. Sher, Sherka) — sen-ing Muqlm 

Arghun :'910; 195 ; defeated and takes sendee with Babur 

196, 198 ; in the centre at Qandahar '913) 355. 

Sh.er-i-‘ali Aughlan^^ Chaghatai Chingiz-khanid — mentioned in 

Yunas Khan s genealogy 19. 

Sher-i‘‘ali chuhra 'a brave ?) — deserts Babur i'906) 1 29 ; put to 
death under suspicion '911) 248. 

Mir Sher Haji Beg Kunji Mughul — his daughter s marriage 
with Yunas Khan 20 (where for “ ‘All-sher ” read Sher Haji). 
Sherim (Sher-i-muhammad ?) chuhra, a brave ? — defends Hisar 
(910j 244 ; killed at Qunduz /h. ; [■'•910 AH.-l 505 AD,]. 
Sherim Taghai Kunji Mughul — TaghaiBeg — maternal uncle 
of Ba’our's mother — supports Babur (899) 29, ')903) 91, 98 ; 
captured by Tambal (905) 110 ; released 1 19 ; in Samarkand 
<'906; 141, 143, 188 ; BaW's' reflections on his conduct 141, 
188 ; thinks of leaving Babur (910) 188 ; on his service 194, 

197, 234 ; loses an index-finger 235 ; his post against rebels 
(912) 314; an opinion on game [kiyik) (913; 325 ; in the 
right wing at Qandahar '91 3) 334, 337 ; counsels a retreat to 
Badakhshan from Kabul 340 ; disloyal (916) 351 ; heads 
Mughul revolt in Ghazni (921, 363 ; defeated 364, 397 ; takes 
refuge with Babur 364 ; his son Tuqa q.v. ; his (and other) 
abbreviated names 29 n. 2. 

Sherim Zikr Beg— put to death in Kabul under ‘Abdu’r-razzaq 
(909?) 195 n. 3. 

Sher 'tfban Ludi Afghan, son of ‘Alam Khan — on his father’s 
service (932) 455. 

Sher Ehan Sur Afghan — Farid Khan — Sher Shah — favoured 
by Babur (934) 652 ; serving Mahmud Liidi (935) 652 ; co- 
guardian of Jalal Khan Niilidni vi\\h Dudu Bibi 652 n. 1, 
664 n. 2 ; writes dutifully to Babur 659 ; his training, cog- 

‘ The title " AugbUn’' (child, boy) indicates that the bearer died without ruling. 

ftt'l 
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nomen and one of his marriages 664 n. 2, 659 n. 4 ; his 
victory over Humayun (1540) 652 n. 3. 

Sher Khau Ta7-kitldm— host to'Babur (926) 424. 

Sher-quli qardwal Mughfd — loyal to Babur (912) 315 ; at 
Qandahar (913) 333, 335 ; rebels (914) 345. 

Baba Sher-zad, see Baba Sher-zad 

Mulla Shams— very riotous (932) 453. 

Sultan Shamsu’ d-dlu Ailimish^ {Altamsh) of the Slave 
dynasty in Dihli — his buildings in Gualiar 610, 611; 
[t633 AH.-1236 AD.]. 

Sayyid Shamsu’d-din Muhammad — Mir Sar-i-barahna— 
particulars 280. 

Shamsu’ d-diu Muhammad — bearer of letters between 
Khwaja Kalan and Babur (935) 644, 645, 649. 

Maulana Shihab mdamindi — arrives in Agra from Herat (935) 
605 ; invited in verse by Babur 683 ; [1942 AH.-l 535 AD.]. 

Khusrau’s Shihabu’d-din— on Babur’s service (935) 689, (936) 
690. 

Shaikh Shihabu’d-din 'Arab—s.t a feast (935) 631. 

Mu‘? 2 u’d-dln Shihabu’d*din Muhammad Ghiiri—hces, capital 
Ghazni 217 ; mentioned as a conqueror of Hindustan 479; 
his position contrasted with Babur’s 479-80, 481 ; [f602 AH.- • 
1206 AD.]. 

Shah Sikandar— on Babur’s service (932-3) 546 ; sent to Bihar 
(935) 664. 

Sikandar-i-Filkus— Ale.xander ofMacedon — BadakhshI chiefs 
claim of descent from him 22 ; a surmise that he founded 
Samarkand 75 ; his supposition that the Indus was the Nile 
a probable root of a geographical crux 206 n. 3 ; [1’327 B.C.]. 

Sultan Sikandar Mlrza Bdi-qard Tvnurid^ Barlds Turk, 
nephew of Husain — parentage 257 ; his wife Sultan-nizhad 
q.v. ; [f908 All.-l 502-3 AD.]. 

Sultan Sikandar Ludl Afghan, son of Buhlul — over-lord in 
Bhira (910) 382, 383 ; his treasure 470, exhausted (935) 617 ; 
his siege of Gualiar 477 ; his capture of Junpur and Dihli 
(881) 48l_, 571 n. 5 ; Babur visits his tomb (932) 476 ; his 
brother ‘Alam Khan and sons Ibrahim and Mahmud q.v , ; 
his death and its date 427 and n. 3 ; [f 923 AH.-1 517 AD.]. 

“ This cognomen was given because the bearer was bom during an eclipse of the 

moon (ar, moon and the root al taking away ) ; set Badayuni Bib. Ind, ed. i, 62. 
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Sikandar Shah Gujrati — his accession and murder 534-5 
( where for “ 2nd " read 932) ; [^932 AH.-1 526 AE>.1 

SIktu Hindu — father of Dlwa q.v. 

Siunduk Turkman — his hands frost-bitten '^912} 311; in the 
centre at Qandahar '913) 335 ; rebels against Babur f914) 
355. 

Siunjuk Saltan Khan Auzbeg-Shaibdn, Chlngiz-khdnid, son 
of Abu’l-khair — besieges Tashklnt ''918; 358, 396; his 
son Baraq at Jam (935; 622. 

Sohrab Mirza Bdi-qard, son of Abu-turab —particulars 262. 

The Spanish Ambassadors— the place of their first interview 
with Timur 78 n. 2. 

Sulaiman— offers his horse to a wounded man (908; 175. 

Sulaiman Aqa Turkman — envoy of Tahmasp Sa/atvi to 
Babur (933; 540, 583 ; in the right wing at Kanwa 566. 

Sulaiman Mirza Mlrdn-shdhi Timurid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Mirza Khan (Wats;* — S)»“ brought to Kabul on his father’s 
death (927; 433 n. 1 ; in the right centre at Panlpat (932) 
472, and at Kanwa (933) 565 ; £)•“ sent to govern Badakli- 
shan ''936; 697-8, 699 ; SOe* llabur’s protective warning to 
Said Chnghntdi 697-8 there styled Shah Mirza); on his 
de.scent 698 nn. 2, 3 ; meets his rebel grandson Shahnikh 
{cir. 983) 191 n. 2 ; [t997 .-^11.-1589 AD.]. 

Mian_ Sulaiman Shaikh-zada Farmuli Afghan 

'Alam Khan Liidi (932) 456 ; gives him 4 laks 457 ; Babur 
dismounts at his Dihli home 476. 

Malik Shah Sulaimau Yusuf-sdi Afghan — murdered by 
Aulugh Beg Kdbuli App. K, xxxvi ; his sons Mansur and 
Taus, his nephew Ahmad q.v. 

Sultan-bakht Begim Mtrdn-shdhi Thniirid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu-said — her daughter visited by Babur (935) 
616. 

Sultanim Begim Mtrdn-shdhi {ut supra), (idOightes oi HhmdA 
and Qataq^particulars 36. 

Sultanim Begim Bdi-qard {ut supra), daughter of Husain and 
Chull Begim — particujars 265 ; arrives in Kabul (925) 397 ; 
dies on her way to Agra (933) 265 ; her husbands Wais 
Bdi-qard and ‘Abdu’l-baqi Mirdn-shdhi, her son Muhammad 

" Here dtUtc ‘'SulJ^-nigar Kliaoim”, who wss hb grandmother and not his 

mother. ' 
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Sultan MTrza and grandson Aulugh Mfrza (265 n. 5) q^v , ; 
[t933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Sultan Malik Kdshgkari, Dulddi Barlds Turk — his sons 
Hafiz Muhammad and Ahmad HajT Beg, his brother Jani 
Beg g.v. 

Sultan-nigar Khanim Chaghatdi Ckmgiz-kkdnid, daughter 
of Yunas Khan and Shah Begim — particulars 23; long 
parted from a half sister (907) 149 ; meets her brother 
Ahmad (908) 1 59 ; mentioned in Babur’s reflection on dis- 
loyal kinsfolk (912) 31 8 ; writes to him from Kashghar (932) 
446 n. 2 ; her son VVais [Mirza Khan] and g'-andson Sulaiman 
q.v .^ ; [1934 ah .-1 527-8 ad.]. 

Sulijan-uizhad Begim Bdi-qard Ttiniirid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Husain and Papa — ^particulars 266 ; her husband 
Sikandar Bdi-qard q.v. 

Sult5,ii-(5tuli and Sultan ‘All, see Baba-qull and Baba ‘All. 

Sultan-quli chitndq,Mnghtd — hisfidelity (904) and treachery(?) 
(914 and 921) 105, 109 n. 5 ; falls into a pit outside Kabul 
(910) 198; does a bold deed 236; out with Babur (91 1) 
252-3; rejoins Babur from Herat (913) 330-1; in the 
Mughul rebellion at Ghazni (921) 364 n. 1. 

Sultan Suyurghatioish Mirza Shdh-rukhi Thnurid, Barlds 
Turk, son of Shah-rvikh — mentioned in his son Mas'ud's 
genealogy 382. 

Taghai Beg, see Sherlm Taghal. 

Taghai Shah bakhshi — put in charge of Shah Beg’s treasury 
(913) 338. 

Taham-tan Turkman — particulars 279 ; his grandson Muham- 
mad-i-zaman q.v 

Tahir Beg Dulddi Barlds Turk, son of Hafiz-i-muhammad — 
joint governor of Mirza Khan (905) 122 ; feeds the famished 
Babur (907) 148. 

Tahir tlbri — finds Ibrahim Ludi's body (932) 475 ; surprised 
by Rajputs (933) 549. 

Shah-zada® Tahmasp Safawi' Arab; son men- 

tioned as reigning from 930-932 AH. 427 ; Babur’s envoy to 
him (930) returns with gifts (933) 540, 560 n. 2, 538, 712 ; 

his campaigns against the Auzbegs (934) 618, (935) the 
battle of Jam 617 n. 3, 622-4 (where on p. 622 n. 1 read 935 

' On p. 4.S3 n. 1 her name is mistakenly entered as that of Sulaiman’s mother. 

’ Concerning this title, see Add. Motes nnder p. 540. 
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for “ 934 625 n. 4, 635-6 ; his own account of the battle 

635-6 ; desires peace 639 n. 3 ; his envoys in Agra 630, 632 ; 
his friendship enjoined on Kamran 645 ; [t984 AH.-l 576AD.]. 

Taj Ehan Sdrang-kiithn Afghan — sends Babur news that 
Mahmud Ludi's army has broken up (935) 654 ; waits on 
Babur 657 ; brings news which prevents hunting 658 ; sent 
on service 682 ; superseded in Chunar by Junaid Barlds 683. 

Taju’d-din Mahmud. Arghim — holding Qalf.t for Muqim 
(913) 339 ; waits on Babur (925; 418. 

Sultan Ahmad Tainbal Itdrachi dFughitl — with Babur at Asfara 
(900) 53 ; wounded near Samarkand (902) 67 ; promoted 
(903) 86 ; deserts Babur under privation 86, 87 ; joins Auzun 
Hasan in supporting Jahangir in Farghana 87-8 ; induces 
The Khan (Mahmud) to withdraw support from Babur 91 ; 
his tyranny (904) 100-1 ; brings Jahangir against Babur in 
Marghinan 101 ; his men drubbed out of Akhsi and defeated 
at the ferry 101-2 ; loses Andijan 103 ; is joined by anxious 
Mughuls 105; takes Jahangir against Andijan and retires 
106-7 ; Babur’s campaign against him (905) 108-110, 112-5 ; 
defeated at Khuban 113; helped feebly by The Khan 115-6; 
opposes Babur at Archian 117 and at Bishkaran 118: terms 
made 1 18-9 ; waits on Babur 119; his ill-inducnce 1 19, 125 ; 
makes Qarnbar-i-‘ali prisoner 124 ; deserters to him 118, 125, 
156 ; moves against The Khan (906) 145, 154 ; an uncle’s 
rough comment on him 145 ; is sent Nuyan’s sword by Babur 
(907)150-1; conspiracy against him 154; the two Khans 
join Babur against him (908) 161-176 ; wounds Babur with 
Nuyan's sword 166-7, 396; terms with him repudiated by 
Babur 169, 1 71 , invites Shaibani into Farghana 172; occupies 
Akhsi citadel 173 ; left by Jahangir 173-174; mentioned to 
Babur in the flight from Akhsi 178, 182; helped by 
Shaibani 183 ; defeated by him and killed 244 and n.3; 
a couplet of Muhammad Salih’s about him 289 ; his brothers 
Beg Tllba, Khalil, Muhammad and Bayazid q.v . ; [1909 AH.- 
1 504 AD.]. 

Taug-atmish Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn ? — at a feast (935) 631; 
his descent 631 n. 4 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669. 

Tardi Beg, brother of Quj (Quch) and Sher-afgrm — in the left 
centre at Panipat (932) 472, 473, and at Kanwa (933) 565 ; 
on service 538-9, 582, (934) 590, 602 ; [t946 An.-1539 AD.]. 

Tardi Beg klidksdr — Babur visits him (925) 417-8; makes 
verse dropping down the Kabul-river (932) 448 ; praises a 
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spring and receives a district 467, 581 ; returns to the darwesh- 
life (933) 583 ; conveys a gift to Kamran in Qandahar 583. 

Tardika — Tardi yakka (568 n. 1) — on'service (932) 462 ; in the 
right wing [tftlghu7ua\ at Kanwa (933) 568, 579 ; joins Babur 
at Dugdugl (935) 651 ; on service 678. 

Tardi-muBammad Jatig-J^ng, son of Muhammad Jang-jang — 
sent into Bhira (935) 661, 664. 

Tardi-muhammad Qjbchaq — at entertainments(925)386,400. 

Tarkhan Begun Argkiin daughter of ‘Abdu’I- 

‘ali — particulars 36. 

Tarsam Bahadur— punishes the Mundahirs (936) 700-1. 

Tarsun'mukammad Sultan— serving Humayun (935) 640. 

Malik Taua Yusuf-sdi Afghan — escorts his sister Mubaraka to 
her wedding with Babur (925) 375. 

Tatar Khan Kdkd>‘ (or Gakar) — particulars 387 ; detains one 
travelling to Babur (925) 386; killed by his cousin Hat! 
387, 339 ; Babur dismounts at his house in Pauhala 390 ; 
[t925 Ari.-l5t9 AD.]. 

Tatar Khan Sdrang-khutu Afghan — Khan-i-jahan — in Gualiar 
and hot submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; surrenders (933) 
539-40 ; on Babur’s service (935) 582 (here Khan-i-jahan). 

Tatar Khan Yusuf-khail Ludi Afghan — particulars 382, 383 ; 
his son Daulat Khan q.v. ; [fa few years before 910 AH.- 
1504-5 AD.]. 

Amir Timur Beg Barlds Turk — Sahib-i-qiran — mentioned in 
genealogies 14, 256 ; his birthplace Kesh 83 ; Samarkand his 
capital 75, 77, 78 ; his description of Soghd 84 ; his removal 
of the body of Sayy id Barka to Samarkand 266 n. 4 ; circum- 
ambulates Shaikh Maslahat’s tomb (790) 132 n, 2; and 
Ahmad YassaiuTs (799) .356 ; captures of QarshI 134 n. 1 ; 
his example followed in the bestowal of Farghana 14; his 
gifts of the governments of Dihli 487 and Samarkand 85 ; 
his descendants styled Mirza down to 913 AH. 344 ; Husain 
Bdi-qard the best swordsman of his line 259 and greatest in 
his lands 191 ; a descendant 567 ; favoured begs 19, 39 ; one 
of his old soldiers 150 ; a descendant effects the migration of 
fowlers to Multan 225 ; Babur's victory where his had been 
at Ful-i-sangin 352 ; his and his descendants rule in Hindu- 
stan 382 ; their loss of lands to the Auzbegs 340 ; his builders 
and Babur’s numerically compared 520; [f807 An.-1405 AD.]. 
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Timur ‘TTsman Mlran-sh&hi Tiuiiirid, Barlas Turk— ram- 
tioned 280. 

Tingri-birdi Bashaghi{i) Mugkul—va the left wuig[tulghuma\ 
at Panipat (932) 473. 

Tingri-birdi Beg, son of Qasim quckin — helps to beat dou-n 
snow for a road (912) 308-9; in the left wing at Qandahar 
(913) 334, 336 ; his servant at Bajaur (925) 361 ; entertains 
Babur 401 ; returns to his districts Khwast and Andar-ab 
403 ; overtakes Haljur at JuI-shahT 410 ; acts swiftly for him 
(932-3) 546. 

Tingri-quli, a musician— plays at Babur’s entertainments (925) 
.385, 386, 388 ; upset into the Parwan-watcr 407 ; first given 
wine 415. 

TiraM Sultan — takes a letter to Khwaja Kalin (925) 411. 

MuUa Tirik-i-‘ali (= Pei's. Jan-i-‘ali?) — fights for Babur at 
Bajaur (925) 368 and (on his name) n. 5 ; on service (933) 
551 (where read Tirik). 

Tizak, son of Qul-i-bayazid bakdwal — captured as a child and 
kept 4 3 ’ears (910) 197. 

^ufan Arghiin — 'joins Babur and so creates a good omen (913) 
333. 

Sayyid Tufan—on Babur’s .service (932) 453. 

Tugbluq-timur Ehau Chaghatal ChingJz-khduid — mentioned 
in Yunas Khan's genealogy 19. 

Tuka Hindf (var. Nau-kar) — given charge of gifts for Kabul 
(932) 525. 

Tukhta-bugba Sultan ChaghaUn Chingiz - khdnid, son of 
Ahn.ad (.Macha Khan) — waits on Babur (934) 601; at a 
feast (935) 631 ; referred to as .serving Babur 318 ; works 
magic 654 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 672, 673 ; receives 
praise, thanks, and guerdon 674, 677 ; on service 682 ; 
[far. 940 AH.-l 533-4 AD.]. 

Tulik Kukuldash ' — Tambal strikes him with Babur's sword 
(912) 316; defeats Auzbegs in Badakhshan (925) 408 ; on 
Humayun's service (935) 640 ; his servant Barlas Juki q.v. 

Tulmisb Ausbeg — in the battle of the Ghogra (935) 669 ; on 
service 678. 

Tulun Khwaja Beg, Rdrht Mughal — particulars 87 ; on 
Babur's service (902) 66, (903) 88 ; killed 88 ; [t903 AH.- 
1498 AD.]. 

He may be the Tulik Khan giickhi of the Ma^^irtCUnmra i, 47S. 
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Tun-sultan ( var. Y un) M u^Jml—ghunchachi of ‘Umar Shaikh 24. 

Tuqa Beg, son of Sherlm Taghal — captured by Tambal 
when serving Babur (904) 106 ; killed as a prisoner 107 } 
[1904 AH.-1499 AD.], 

Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Ahrdri Naqshbandi — his righteous 
influence in Samarkand 42 ; his intervention for peace 
between ‘Umar Shaikh and kinsmen 62 and n. 1 ; Fashaghar 
once his village 97 ; disciples named by Babur, Ahmad and 
‘Umar Shaikh Mhdn-shdhi, Darwesh Beg Tarkhan, and 
Maulana-i-qazi q.v. ; held in slight esteem by Mahmud 
Mirqn-shdhi 46 ; his family ill-treated by Mahmud (899) 41 ; 
dreamed of by Babur (906) 1 32 ; his Wdlidiyyah-risala 
versified by Babur 619-20, 468 n. 4, S»“ 604; his sons 
[Muhammad ‘Ubaidu’l-lah] Khwajaka Khwaja and Yahya 
q.v.-, [t895 AH.-1491 ad.]. 

‘tlbaiduT-lah Sultan Khan Auzbeg, Shaibdnl Chlngiz- 
khanid, son of Mahmud and nephew of Shaibani — defeats 
two pairs of Bai-qara Mirzas (913) 263, 329-30; defeated 
at Merv (917) 354 ; defeated north of Bukhara r^. ; his vow 
and return to obedience 348, 356 ; victorious over llabur at 
Kiil-i-malik (918) 201 n. 7, 357-8; routs Najm §anl at 
GhaJ-davan 360-1 ; avenges Mughiil tyranny in Hisar 362; 
attacks Herat (927) 434 ; takes Merv (932) 534, 617 n. 2 ; 
takes Mashhad (933) 534, 623 n. 3 ; attacked by Tahmasp 
Safawi (934) 618, 622 ; defeated at Jam (935) 622 (where 
in n. 1 for “ 934 ” read 935), 635-6 ; Tahmasp’s description 
of him 636 n. 2 ' ; his wives by capture Habiba DfigMiUs.nd 
Mihr-angez Bdi-qard q.v. ; [f946 AH.-1539 ad.]. 

Rawal ^dai-singh Bdgari — his force at Kanwa (933) 562 ; 
his death 573 ; [t933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Ulugh, Ulus, see Aulugh, Aulus. 

Mir ‘Umar Beg Turkman — particulars 279 ; his sons Abu’l- 
fath and ‘All Khan q.v. 

‘Umar Mirza Ttnmrid, Barlds Turk, son of Miran-shah — 
mentioned 262 n. 3. 

‘Umar Shaikh Mirza I, son of Timur — mentioned 14 (where 
in 1. 3 for “and " read who) ; receives Farghana 14 ; [|797 AH.- 
1395 AD.]. 

* Haidar Mtrsa gives an interesting account of his character and attainmcnti 

(T.R/trs. p. 283). 
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‘XJmar Shaikh Mirza II Mirdn-shdht, father of Babur— 
particulars 16-1 9, 24-28 ; his lands 17, 24, 50, 55, 95 n. 2,103; 
Akhsi his capital 10; his ambition 12 ; his family relations 12; 
betroths Babur 35,120; Farghana invaded (899) 13; his 
death 13, 29, 32, App. A, i, iii ; his house used by Babur (908) 
172 and his tomb visited (900) 54, (908) 1 73 ; his mother Shah 
Sultan Begim q.v.\ his retainers Tulun Khwaja, ‘Abdu’l- 
wahhab, KhwajakI Khwaja q.v . ; his old tailor 30 ; mentioned 
6 ; [t899 AH.-1494 AD.]. 

Umid Aghacha Andijdni, gkunchacki Shaikh — her 

son Nasir q.v . ; [f before 899 AH.-1494 ad.]. 

‘Usman, the Third Khalif — Babur surmised that Samarkand 
became' Musalman in his reign 75 ; [jmurdered 35 ah.- 
665 AD.]. 

Mulla-zada Mulla ‘Usman — particulars 284; his birthplace 
Chirkh 217. 


Amir Wakid— his tomb in Herat visited by Babur (912) 306; 
[t35 AH.-655-6 AD.?]. 

Beg Wais— brings news from Kabul to Agra (933) 536. 

Fir (or Mir) 'Wais— stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 91; 
released (905) 119; leaves Samarkand during the siege 
(906-7) 146. 

Shaikh Wais— stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 91; leaves 
Samarkand during the siege (906-7) 146. 

Wais Ataka— his canal at Kabul 200. 

Wais Khan Chaghatdi Chmgiz-khdnid,{^\ki&x 

— mentioned 19; his sons Yunas and Alsan-bugha q.v.\ 
[1832 AH.-1428-9 AD.]. 

Sultan Wais Kuldbi — his friendship recommended to Humayun 
(935) 627 ; Siw reinforces Qila'-i-jafar (935 or 936)696 ; his 
daughter Haram Begim q.v. 

Wais Ldghari Beg tughchi — particulars 28 ; joins The Khan 
(Mahmud) (899) 32 j safe-guards his ward Mtrdri-^hdhi 
ib. ; on service for Bal-sunghar (902) 65 ; waits on Babur 66 ; 
stays with him at a crisis (903) 91 ; on his service (904) 98, 
100,101, 106 ; at Khuban (905)113 ; advisesll7; plundered 
by ‘All-dost 119; leaves Samarkand during the siege (906-7) 
146 ; his son (?) Beggina y.w. 

Wais Mirdn-shahi^ see Mirza Khan^ 
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Sultan Wais Mirza Bai-qard Ttnttirid^ Barlds Turk, son of 
Bal-qarall — parentage 257 ; his cousin and wife Sultanim q.v, 

Sultan Wais Sawddi — mentioned 372 ; sent to collect a tax he 
had fixed (925) 374; receives gifts and leave 376.^ 

Sultan Walama Taklii — mentioned in Shah Tahmasp’s account 
of the battle of Jam (935) 626 n. 2. 

Pir Wall Bdrlas Turk — sur* loses Siwistan to Sh5h Beg {cir. 
917)429n. 1. 

Wall Beg Barlds — particulars 272-3; his son Muhaoimad-i- 
Wali q.v. ; [1973 AH.]. 

Wall Beg Qibchdq brother of Khusrau Shah® — particulars 

51 ; on his brother’s service (901) 60, 64, (902) 71, (903) 93-4 ; 
mentioned (906) 1 29, (910) 191 by Husain Bdi-qard ; inquired 
for from Khusrau by Babur 193 ; defeated by ATmaqs 196 ; 
hisdeath51, 196; his former followers gathered together 242 ; 
[t910 AH.- 1504 AD.]. 

Wall khazdncht, Qard-quzi — captured by Tambal in Akhsi (908) 
181 ; in the left centre at QandahSr (913) 335 ; his matchlock 
shooting at Bajaur (925) 369; on service 391, (932)458, 
.465-6, 471 ; in the right wing at Panipat 472, 475, and at 
Kanwa (933) 566 ; his ill-behaviour in the heats 524. 

Wall pdrschl (cheeta- keeper) — receives a gift (935) 633. 

Wall Qizil Muglml — rebuked (932) 453 ; in the right-wing 
\tulghumd\ at Panipat 473 ; made shiq-ddr of Dihll 476 ; on 
service (934) 601, (935) 638. 

Yadgar-i-muhammad ’ Mirza Shdh-rnkhi Timurid, Barlds 
Turk, son of Muhammad — his capture of Herat referred to 
278 ; his defeat by Husain Bdi-qard at Chanaran (874) 260 ; 
his loss of Herat to Husain (875) 260, 279, compared with 
Shaibanl's of Samarkand to Babur (906) 134-5 ; the date of 
his death referred to 259 n. 1 ; his Master-of-horse Mir 
(Qambar-i-)‘all q.v. ; [t875 AH.-1470-1 AD.]. 

Yadgar-i-nasir Mirza Mirdn-shdhi Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Nasir — gifts made to him (935) 632 ; [t953 AH.'-. 
1546 AD.]. 

Yadgar-i'SUltan Bogim Mirdn-shdhi («^ supra), daughter of 
‘Umar Shaikh — particulars 18 ; her Auzbeg marriage (908) 
18,356; her, return to Babur (917) 356. 

’ See Additional Note under P. 372. 

’ See Additional Notes under P. 51. 

I Here the Hai, MS. and Ilminsky’s Imprint add “Nasir”. 
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Yadgar Taghai— his daughter Bega Begim q.v. 

Khwaja Yahya, younger son of ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Ahrart—\i\% part 
in the Tarkhan revolt (901) 63 ; treats with Babur (904) 98 ; 
welcomes him to Samarkand (905) 124 ; waits on Shaibani 
(906) 127 ; banished by him and murdered with two sons 
128, 147 n. 4 ; his house mentioned 133 ; his sons Muhammad 
Zakariya and BaqI, his grandsons ‘Abdu’sh-shahid and 
Khwaja Kalan q.v. ; ["[906 AH.-1500 AD.]. 

Shaikh Yaiya Chhhtl — his tomb visited by Babur (935) 666 ; 
his son Sharafu'd-din Mumri q.v. 

Yahya Niihdni, at the head of Hindustan traders — allowed to 
leave Kabul (925) 416. 

Yahya Nilh&Z)I (perhaps the man last entered) — waits on 
Babur (935) 676 ; a grant and leave given 683 ; his younger 
brother (no name) 6^. 

Yakka Khwaja— on Babur’s senn'ce (934) 598 ; in the battle 
of the Ghogrii (935)671 ; drowned 674; hi; brother Qasimfi'.; 
[t935 AH.-1529 AD.]. 

Yangi Beg Kukuldash— brings Babur letters and gifts from 
Kashghar (932) 445-6. 

Ya‘qub-i-ayub Begchik, son of Aj'ub — on Husain Bal-qara's 
service (901) 58 ; proffers Khusrau Shah’s service to Babur 
(910)192-3. 

Sultan Ya‘qiLb Beg Aq-quiluq Turkman — a desertion to him 
275 ; affords refuge to Bana’i 287 ; his beg Timur 'Usman 
Mirdn-shdhi q.v . ; [1896 AH.-1491 AD.]. 

Maulana Ya‘qub A — his birthplace Chirkh 217; 

[t851 AH.-1447 AD.]. 

Ya'qub tez-jang — s»“ one of five champions defeated in single 
combat by Babur (914) 349 n. 1. 

Ya'qub Sultan— mentioned as at Jam 636 n. 2. 

Mulla Yarak— plays one of his compositions and incites Babur 
to compose (926) 422. 

Yarak Taghai (var. Yarik) — ^stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 
91 ; locum tenens in Akh.si (905) 116 ; retaliate.s on Turkman 
Hazaras (911) 253 ; takes charge of sheep raided by Babur 
(912) 313 ; in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 334. 

Yar-i-‘ali Baldly Bahdrlu Qard-qiiUiiq Turkman, grandfather of 
Bairam Khan-i-khanan — stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 
91;. wounded (905) 109 (whejre in n. 5 for “father” read 
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grandfather) ; rejoins Babur (910) 189 ; on his Tramontane 
service (932-3) 546. 

Tar-i-husain, grandson of Mir (Shaikh) ‘All Beg— waits oh 
Babur (910) 228 ; asks permission to raise a force in Babur's 
name 231 ; kills Baqi Chaghanlanl (911) 250-1, 

Yarim Beg— Yar-i-muhammad? — on Babur’s service(913)337. 

YHi-pars Sultan Auzbeg-shaiban — his brother Aisan-quli (?.».) 
265. 

Yisuu-tawa KhEn Chaghatdi Chtngiz-khdmd — mentioned in 
Yunas KhSn’s genealogy 19. 

YuTchuq — conveys a message to Babur (904) 99. 

Yunas-i-‘ali, son of Baba ‘All Lord-of-the-Gate — surprised at 
a Tuesday’s fast (925) 398 ; on Babur’s service 278, 468 
(where read his name in 1. 3) 475, 521 ; in the right centre at 
Panipat (932) 472, 473 and at Kanwa (933) 565, 569 ; has 
charge of Ibrahim’s mother 543, 545 ; makes a garden (932) 
532 ; in social charge of Tahmasp ^afawts envoys (935) 
631 ; inquires into Muhammad-i-zaman Bdt-fard’s objections 
to Bihar 661, 662; in the battle of the Ghogra 671; at 
entertainments (925) 400, (935) 683 ; his kinsman Ibrahim 
qaniini q.v. 

Yunas Khan Chaghatdi Chingiz - khdnid, Babur’s maternal 
grandfather — particulars* 19-24; made Khan of the Mughuls 
by Babur's grandfather 20, 344 n. 2, 352 ; his friendly relations 
with Babur’s father 12; receives Tashkint from him 13 ; 
defejits him 16; his sons Mahmud and Ahmad q.v..a.nd 
daughters 21-4; his servant Qambar-i-‘ali q.v. mentioned 
92 n. 1, 149, 565 n. 1 ; [1892 AH.-i487 AD.]. 

Khwaja Yunas Sajdwandi — his birthplace in Luhugur (Logar) 
217. 

Yusuf-i-‘ali— musician at entertainments (925) 385, 387, 388 ; 
418. 

Yusuf-i-‘ali bakdwal — on Babur’s service in Bajaur (925) 375. 

Yusuf-i-'ali Kukuldash — mzAejoint-ddrogha in Herat (911) 
293 ; Babur’s cicerone in Herat (912) 304 ; his good dancing 
303. 

YuBiif-i-'ali rikdbddr — conveys a letter concerning Hind-al’s 
pre-natal adoption (925) 374 ; receives a gift for swimming 


' The natural place (or this Section of record is at the first mention of Yfinas 
Khan (p. 12) and not, as now found, interrupting another Section. See p. 678 and 
n. 4 as to “ Sections ”. 
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401 ; meets Babur 418 ; (?)in Satnbhal (934) 587 ; (?)dies 
there 675, 687 (here ‘All-i-yusuf) ; [t935 AH.-1529 AD.].* 

Khwija Yusuf Atidijani, a musician — particulars 4. 

Yusuf-i-ayub Begchik, son of Ayub — Babur warned against 
him (910) 190 ; takes service with Babur 196 ; winters with 
Nasir 241 ; leaves Babur for Jahangir (911) 190, 254. 

Yusuf particulars 289; [t897 AH.-1492]. 

Sayyid Yusuf Beg Aiighldqchi,stm of Murad — particulars 39 ; 
waits on Babur from Samarkand (903) 72 ; holding Yar-yllaq 
for ‘All Mirdn-skd/n {9QA) 98 ; dismissed from Khurasan on 
suspicion 98 ; joins Babur (910) 196 ; advises him 197 ; his 
death 241 ; his brother Hasan and sons Muhammad-i-yusuf 
and Ahmad-i-yusuf g.v. ; ["fOlO AH.-1505 AD.]. 

Yusuf darogha of Akhsi? — interviews Babur during the flight 
(908) 181-2. 

Sayyid Yusuf ./l/acAa/wf— particulars 118; opposes Babur (905) 
118, 117 n. 2. 

Zahid Kliwaja— abandons Sambhal (933) 557 ; on service 
(935) 682 ; [1953 AH.-1546 ad.]. 

Shaikh Zalu K^aindfi — ^verse-making on the Kabul-river (932) 
448 ; his account of Babur’s regretted couplet 448 n. 5 ; goes 
into Dihll for the Congregational Prayer 476 ; makes a garden 
at Agra 532 ; recals a vow to Babur (933) 553 ; his inshd on 
Babur’s renunciation of wine and of the tams;hd 553-6 ; his 
Fath-ndma of Kanwa 559-574, and chronograms of victory 
575 ; in the left centre of the battle 565 ; prefers requests for 
Muhammad-i-zaman Bdi-qard (935) 662 ; invited in verse by 
Babur 683 ; his maternal uncle Abu’l-wajd q.v. ; [j’940 AH.- 
1533-4 ad.]. 

Zainab-sultau Begim — her granddaughter met by Babur near 
Agra (935) 616. 

Zaiuab-Bultan Begim Mirdn-shdhi Timurid, Barlds Turk,' 
daughter of Mahmud — particulars 48 ; married to Babur 
(910) 48, 711 ; [f«r. 912 AH.-1506-7 ad.]. 

Zard-rui— on Babur’s service (935) 668, 669. 

Zar-dusht (“ Zoroaster ”) — mentioned in a verse 85. 

Bibi Zarif Khatuu— her daughter Mah-chuchuq 199 n. 1, 342 
n. 3. 


‘ The entries of 934 and 935 may- concern a second man ‘Ali-i-yusuf. 
’ Perhaps skilled in the art of metaphors and tropes ['ilmu'l-badi'). 
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Zubaida Aghacha Jalair — particulars 267, 273 n. 2 ; [fbefore 
911 AH.-1506 AD.]. 

Zubaida Elhatun, wife of Khalifa Harunu’r-rashid — a surmise 
concerning her 306 n. 1 ; [t216 AH.-831 AD.]. 

Zubair Rdghi — revolts against Auzbeg rule in Badakhshan 
(910) 242, (912) 295 ; defeats Nasir Mirdn-skdht 32i ; stand- 
ing firm (913) 340 ; [t9l4 ah.-1’508 ad.]. ’ 

Zuhra Begi Agha Auzbeg, concubine of Mahmud Miran- 
shdhi — particulars47,49 ; intrigues disastrously with Shaibanl 
(905)125-6, (906)127-8. 

Mir Shaikh Zu’n-nun Beg particulars 274-5 ; cap- 

tures Shal (Quetta) (884) 429 n. 1 ; his ward-ship of ‘All 
Mirdn-skdhi (900) 55 ; imprisons Khalifa 55 ; surrenders 
Aura-tipa 56 ; serving Husain Bdi-qard (901) 57, 60 n. 3 ; 
becomes an ally of the rebel Badl‘u-z-zaman (902) 71, (903) 
94-5, 260 ; invited by Husain to co-operate against Shaibanl 
(910) 190, 191 ; goes for refuge to Husain 243 ; dealings with 
his son Muqlm 198, 227, 248; his title Lion-of-God 281; 
part of the coalition government in Herat (911) 293 ; defeats 
Auzbegs (912) 296 ; social matters 298, 299, 307 ; hears plain 
speaking from Qasim Beg quchin 304 ; his futile opposition 
to Shaibanl (913) 326; defeated and killed 275, 327 ; his 
retainer Jan-alrdl ; [t913 AH.-1507 AD.]. 
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Abapur (S.E. of Agra), Babar at 642-^. 

Aba-quruq (Kabul), Babur at 197. 

Ab-burdan (Upper Zar-afshSn), description 
of 152 ; spring and pass of 152 ; a route 
through 40 n. 4. 

Ab-dam (fli^r>shadnian), Babur takes up 
good ground at 355. 

Ab-dara (Hindu-kush), a winter-route through 
MS, 242, 321, 351. 

Ab-i-khan (Farghiuia), Tambal in 110, 

112 . 

Ab-i-rahmat = Qara-su q.v. (Samarkand), 
mentioned to locate Kan-i-gil 78, 81. 

Ab-istada (S.E. of Ghazni) described 239; 
Bkbur at 218, 239. 

Abtward (Khurasan), Anwarl's birthplace 
260 n. 1. 

Ab-i-yar-quruif (Samarkand), Babur in 66. 

Abuha or Anuha (JT.W.F.P. India), limits 
Sawad 4M. 

Abun- or Atun-village (Kabul), Babur at 
407. 

Adampur or Arampur-/a>ya«a (U.P. India), 
Babur at 650, 684 ; 682 n. 1 ; location of 
650 n. 3 ; 684 n. 3. 

Adlnapur (Kabul), on the Sutkh-riid 209.; 
of the name 207, App. E, xxi ; a 
darogha’s bead-quarters 208 ; the Bagh- 
i-wafa near 421, 443 ; Babur at 229. 

Adflsa-and-M5tl (U.P. India), Babur at 645. 

Afghanistan, Babur’s limitation of tbe name 
200 ; demerits of its mountains 223. 

Agra, revenue of 521 ; ‘Alam Khan plans 
to attack 45S'6, 474 ; estimate of 
Panipat casualties made in 474 ; submits 
to Babur 523 ; exhaustion of treasure in 
617 ; a military rendezvous 676 ; supplies 
from 685 ; hot season in 524 ; measure- 
ment of Kabul- .\gra toad 629 ; water- 
raising in 487 ; Babur takes oleanders to 
610 ; his workmen in 520, 630, 642 ; keeps 
Rlmran in 584 ; receives letters from 639 ; 
comes and goes to and from 478, 548, 581, 
606, 686 ; others ditto 475, 526, .540, 
576-8, 606, 621-4, 650 j mentioned' to 
locate places 529, S31 (2), 588, 597, 641, 
650-8,680. 

Abangaran (on the Heri-rud, Khurasan), 308n. 

Ahangaran-julga ' (S.E. of Tashkint), Babur 
at 90, 152, 161. 

Ahar-passage (Ganges), Babur’s troops at 528. 

Albak, mod. Halbak, -Fr. map Boukhara, 
Hai-bagh (Kabul-Balkb route), Babur at 
189 ; a rebel near 546, and for location 
546, n. 2. 


Aikarl-yai (Kabul), Babur’s acouts fight near 
196. 

Alkl-su-ara* = MIyan-du-ab = Between-tbe- 
two- waters (Farghana) an alternative name 
Rabatik-aurehin 88 ; - located 88, n. 2 ; 
Mughfits in 88, 105 ; Babur in 114 ; 
Tambal in 116. 

Allaish- or AitSmtsh-daryi, ? Qara-daiya 
(Farghana), Babur’s men defeated on, 
105 ; game near 114. 

Allak-yilaq (Hiiar-shadman), Babur at 167-8, 
194. 

Aitchi (E. Turkistan), of the name 50, n. 2. 

AindikI var. (Kabul), Babur gathers tooth- 
picks near 407. 

‘Aish-pushia (Farghana), Tambal near 106; 
Babur near 165. 

Aitmak-daban (Samarkand) described 83 ; a 
boundary 84 ; 64 n. 1 ; 80 n. 2. 

Ai-tughdi (Kabul) position of 253 n, 3; 
Babur at 253. 

Ajar Fort (in Kahmard, or Kahmard q.v. Fr. 
map Ma'imcne), Babur’s and his followers' 
families left in 189 ; various occurrences 
in 197, 243, 293 ; a plan to defend 191 ; 
gifts to its peasantry 633 n. S. 

AkhsI, Akhsiklt (Farghina), described 9; 
book-name of 9 and n. 4 ; position of 13 ; 
— ‘Umar Shailih’s capital 10; exploit at 
16; death at 13 j — a rebel at 26 ; a death 
in 40 ; appointments to 32, 115 ; a notable 
of 110 ; a village of 171 ; a melon of 82 ; 
besieged 31-2, 54 ; threatened 44 ; army 
of, called up against Babur 110 ; comings 
and goings from and to 87, 90, 101-3, 124, 
161, 176, 180, 182, 183 ; river-fight below 
102 ; Babur at 54, 116, 170-1-2 ; ap- 
portioned to Jahangir 118-9; an army 
hostile to Babur near 162 ; promised to 
Babur 168 ; his attempt to defend 173-6 ; 
his flight from 176, 3% ; Shaibani defeats 
the Chaghatai Khans near 18, 182, 
351-6. 

Akrlada-/ar^a»a (Fanj-ab), a holder of 453. 

Alal-tagh (Farghana), on a Hisar-E. Tnrkistan 
route 129 ; sub-districts of 162. 

Alangar-fiimdx (Kabul), described 210 ; a con- 
stituent of the true Lamgbanat 210; 
a holder of 241 ; Babur in 424. 

Ala-qurghan = IkhtiySru’d-din (Herat), Babnr 
reported captive in 313 ; the Bal-qara 
households in 327 ; captured by Shaibani 
328. 

Ala-s5i-A«f«/' (Kabul), . dekeribert 220-1; 
wines of 221. 


I My text has but I am advised to omit the genitive tf ; so, too, InaHtt-tO-ata-sr, Ral>StJfca5rchrn-v«.si 
t Cf. x,n. AliaBgaraii.juIga n. as to form of the name. 
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Ala-tagh (s. of Qalat-i-ghilzal, Afghanistan), 
over-run 249. 

Alexander's Iron-wall (Darband q.v. Caspian 
Sea), mentioned in metaphor 564 ; purpose 
of 564 n. 3. 

Alexandria ad Caucasum (Kabul), site of 
214 n. 7. 

Alghu-tagh var. Aulugh-tagh (mid-Oxus 
valley), a Bai-qara arrival near 60. 

'Ali-abad (Samarkand), Shaibani in 135. 

‘Ali-masjid ( Khaibar-route), Babur passes 
394, 411-2, 450 ; description of its spring 
412n. 1. 

‘All-shang-raffiiiH (Kabul), described 210 ; ^ 
constituent of the tune Lamghanat 210 ; 
a holder of 241 ; Babur in 342, 424. 

Allahabad (India), su Flag. 

Almaligh (E. Turkistan), depopulation of 1 ; 
located 2 n. 1 ; referred to 162 n. 2. 

Almar (s. of Mai'mene, Fr, map), Babur 
passes through, 296. 

Almatu (E. Turkistin), depopulation of 1 ; 
located 2 n. 1 ; referred to 162 n. 2 ; 
* a battle near 349. 

Alti-shahr (E. Turkistan), an occasional name 
of yitl-kint 11 n. 6. 

Alwar, Alur (Rajpfitana), a rebel leaves 545 ; 
an arrival from 687 j mentioned to fix 
limits 577-8-9 ; gift made of its treasure 
519 ; an appointment to 578, 

Atpbahar(N.W.F.P. India?), on a suggested 
route 376 ; pass of .376. 

Atnbala (Panj-ab), Babur at 465. 

‘Ambar-koh '(Qundua), a fight on 61. 

Amla (Kabul), Babur at 422. 

Amioha (U. P. India), revenue assigned of 685. 

Amu-darya, Oxus, Babur on 48, 189, 249, 
others on 57, 74, 193, 244, *359 of 
Trans- Amu tribes 242 ; limits territory 49 ; 
*15abur's fortunes lost beyond 426 ; — ferries 
of, Aubaj, 93, 9.1 (where for Aubaj read 
Char-jul), 110, 189, Charjui (which read 
for Aubaj), Killf 57, 191, Kirki 191, 
TIrmIz 191. 

Andar-fib (n. of Hindu-kush), a n. boundary 
of Kabul 200 ; mountains of 221 ; roads 
from 205 ; a holder of 403 ; comings 
through 51, 193 (Babur's), 196. 

Andaraba (Panj-iib), Bibur at 391-2. 

Andijan (Farghana), description of 3-4 ; the 
capital, sport in, pure Turk! in, climate of 
4--its water 5, mountains of 15, 55, 102, 
118, 125 ; tribes of 162 ; a grass of 221 ; 
its Char-bagh 29; celebrities of 4, 280; 
mentioned to locate places, etc., 4, 8, 10, 
16, 113, .196: its railway ,10 n. 5 ; given 
to ‘Umar Shaikh I and II, 14 ; people 
of led into captivity 20, 22 ; Babur its 
governor 29 n. 1 ; succeeds in it 29 
attacks on 27, 30, 54, 87-8, 106-8, 161-8, 
171, 192 ; captures of 18, 20, 89, 90, 122, 
192, 244 ; demanded from Babur 87, 168, 


318, 351-2 ; Auzbeg chiefs wait on Babur 
in 58 ; lost by Babur 89-90, 122; his 
attemptstoregain92-7-8, 162-5; succeeds, 
103-4, 115 ; proposed disposition of 118 ; 
the cause of his second exile from 105 ; he 
compares it with Samarkand 123 ; a raid 
near 164 ; its army on service, 48, 87, 101, 
171-2 ; occupied by Sa'Id Khan 351-7, 
362 ; commandants of 25, 32, 44 ; gifts 
sent to 633 ; comings arid goings to and 
from 32, 58, 64, 102-3-6-8-9, 113, 145, 
150, 165-8, 170, '‘183, 399; Babur's 
comings and goings to and from 55, 66, 
71, 114-9, 174; hint of another visit 358 
and n. 2 ; (see Farghana). 

Andikan (Farghana), 161 see Andijan. 

Andikhud (w. of Balkh, Khurasan), fighting 
near 46, 260 ; plan to defend 191 ; Sayyids 
of 266-7-8 ; a commandant of 279 ; 
a traitor in 325. 

Anwar, fUnwara (near Agra), Babur at 589, 
641. 

Aqar-tuzi (Samarkand), a battle near 34. 

Aq-bura-rud (Farghana), rapid descent of 
5 n. 3. 

Aq-kutal (between Soghd and Tashkint), a 
force passes 111. 

Aq-qachghal (Aura-tlpa, Samarkand), a rapid 
message through 25. 

Aq-su (Aura-tlpa, Samarkand), Ahmad 
Mirinshik! dies on 33, 

Aq-su (Eastern Turkistan), 20 n. 5, 29 n. 5. 

‘.Arabia, a bird of 497. 

Aral (Kabul), App. G. xxv. , 

Archa-kint (Farghana), a road through 116. 

Archlan-qurghan (Farghana), Tainbal enters 
117; scene of the Chaghatai Khans’ defeat 
117 n. 2, *182, *351 (where read Archiin 
for “ Akhsi "), 356 (here read near Akhsi). 

Argand-ab (Qandahar) irrigation off-takes of 
332 n. 4, 333 n. 4. 

Arl-Arr’^n»ff, Arrah (Bihar, India), Babur in 
664-6. 

Arind-water, Rind (U. P. India), Bibur on 684. 

Arupar (U.P. India), see Rupar. 

Arus-, Urus-, Arys-sfi (W. Turkistan), a 
battle near 16. 

Asfara (Farghana), described 7 ; Persian- 
speaking Sarts of 7 and n. 3 ; a holder of 
115 ; Babur takes refuge in 7 and sends 
gifts to Highlanders of 633 and n. 4 ; 
Babur captures 53 ; Babur in a village of 
123. 

Asfiduk (Samarkand), Babur in 131-2. 

Aspara or Ashpara (Mughulislaii), Abu-sa'id 
JtllrSn-shtthi leads an army to 20. 

Astar-ab (e. of I ul-i-chiragh, Fr. map Mai- 
menc), tribes in 255. 

Astarabad (Khurasan), partridge-cry in 496; 
oranges of 510 ; a poet of 290 n. 3 ; Husain 
Bai-qara and 46, 95, 259, 260, 261, 272 ; 
assignments of 61-9, 70, 94; commandants 


Aalerisks indicate Translator’s matter. 



in 272 (Na.\ra’5), 275 ; two Bal-qatas put 
to death in S62, 266. 

Atat, “ Attack ” (on the Indus), locates Nil- 
ab 206 n. 3, and Baba Wall Qandahirt's 
shrine 332 n. 4. 

Atar (Kabul), located 211 ; Babur at 343, 
422-3. 

Auba, Ubeh, “Obeh” (on the Heri-rud), a 
holder of 274. 

Aud (U.P. India), see Oude, Oudh. 

Aulaba-tu (Ghazni ?), Babur at 323. 

.Aulia-ata (E. Tuikistan), 2 n. 1. 

Aulugh-nur (Kabul), located 209 ; a route 
past 209; on the “nur” of the name 
App. F, xxiii : Babur at 421-5. 

Aunju- or tjnju-tupa (Farghanaj, Babur at 

110 . 

Aurangabad (Haidarabad, Dakhin, India), a 
grape of 77 n. 2. 

Auia-tipa (between Khujand and the 2at- 
afshan, Samarkand), its names Auriish 
and Aurushna 77 ; an alp of 25 ; Dikh- 
kat a village of 149, 154; locates Khwas 
17; escapes to 124, 141, 156; transfers 
of, to 'Umar ‘Shaikh 17, to Ahmad 27, 
30, 35, to Muh. Husain Dughlat 97 ; 
Ahmad dies in 33 ; The Khan in 92 ; 
Babur’s family in 136 ; Babur in 98-9, 
124, 149 (2) ; enemies of Babur in 152, 154. 

Aurgan) or Urgenj (Khwarism), a claim to 
rule in 266. 

Aflrgut_[Samarkand), surrenders to Babur, 68. 

Ausb, Ush (Farghana), described 4 ; a trick 
of the ragamuffins of 6 ; course of its water 
10 ; appointments to 32, 65 ; a raid near 
25 ; an arrival from 112 ; fugitive to 168 ; 
dependencies of 109, 110; Tambal and 
103-7, 123 ; Babur’s men in 114 ; oppres- 
sion of 172 ; good behavioural 176; Kbnr 
at 108, 161-2-4-7-9 (advice to go to). 

Autrar, Uttar, “O.trar” (W. Turkistan), set 
Yangi. 

Autruli, Atraull (U.P. India), Babur at 587. 

Auz-kint (Farghana), refuge in planned, for 
the child Babur, 29 ; Mughuls take refuge 
in 105 ; Jahangir, with Taipbal, and 103, 
114-6-8, 123 : Babur and 29, 108-9, 118, 
161-2-9 ; Bibur’s note on 162. 

Awighur (Farghana), a holder of 118, 125 

_ n. 2. 

.Azarbaijan (on the Caspian), taken by White 
' Sheep 49; cold of ?19; a coiner from 
280 ; Timur’s workmen in 520. 


Baba Hasan Abdal, i.t,. Baba Wall Qanda- 
hiri (Qandahar), irrigation-channels to- 
wards 332-6 ; shrine of the saint near 
Atack (Attack) 332 n. 4. 

Baba Ilahi (Herat), Husain Bai-qari dies at 
256 ; (see Fr. map Herat, Baboulei). 

Baba Khaki (Herat), a rapid message from 
Farghana to 25 ; an army at 326 ; located 
25 n. 2, 326 n. 1. 
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Babi Lull (Kabul), Babur advances towards. 
315. 

Baba Qara (Bajaur y.». ), spring of 371 ; 

? identical with Khwaja Khi?r 371 n. 1 ; 
valley of 367 n. 3. 

Baba Tawakkul’s Langar (Farghana), tlie 
younger Khan halts at 168. 

Baba Wall (Atak, Attack), see Baba IJasan. 

Babur-khana (Panj-ab), 450 n. 5. 

Baburpiir (U.P. India), Babur at 644 n. 6. 

Bachr.vta var. (Farghana), a ferry crossed 
neat 116, 170 (by Babur). 

Badakhshan, Farghana’s s. boundary 1 ; 
Hindu-kush divides Kabul from 204 ; trees 
of 221 ; locates Kafiristan 46 ; Kabul 
trade of 202 ; Babur sends sugar-cane to 
208 ; a poet of 288 ; Rusta Hazara of 
196 ; unprofitable to ^bur 480 ; reference 
to his conquest of 220 ; Greek descent of 
its Shihs 22, 242 ; a series of rulers in 
47-9, 208 n. 8, 243, 340, *426, ‘433, 
*697 ; a plan for defence of 191 ; Auzbegs 
and 242, 294 ; considered as a refuge for 
Babur 340 ; various begims go to 21-2-4, 
48 : Nasir’s affairs in 242-3, 321-2 ; a letter 
of victory sent to 371 ; Babur plans going 
to 41 2 ; Babur and Mahim visit Humayun 
in 426, 436 ; Sa’id CAagka/dts a/fitirs with 
412, *695-6 ; ‘Humiylm’s desertion of 
690, 707 ; ’offered to Khalifa 697 and 
n. 1 ; ‘contingent disposition of 706. 

Badam-ebashma (K$bul), climatic change at 
pass of 208 ; Babur at 229, 409, 445. 

Badayun (U.P. India), appointments to 267, 
582. 

Badghis (Khurasan, n. of Herat), AQzbegs 
defeat Bai-qaras in 275 ; Babur in 296, 
307. 

Bfui-i-pich-pass, Bad-pakht ? (Kabul), a route 
through 209; Babur goes through 343, 
421 ; places an inscription in 343. 

Badr-au-fx/iJi, Tag-au (Kabul), described 
221 ; water of 227 n. 1 ; a route through 
209 : Babur in 421. 

Badru-ferry (Ghogra, Saru); 667 n. 5. 

Badshah-nagar (U.P. India), Babur’s visit 
gives the name to 678 n. 1 . 

Bagar (Rajputana), a holder of 573 ; identified 
573 n. 2. 

“Baghdad,” a variant for Bughda 40 and n. 2. 

Baghlan (Qiinduz), nomads leave Kabul for 
402. 

Bahir or Bihar (Kabul), seat of a tribe 413 ; 
Babur at 414. 

Bahat, Bihat; Jhelum-river (Panj-ab), course 
of 485 ; Babur on 382, *441, 453 ; crossed 
in fear of him 382. 

Bahraich (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; 
locates Ghazra crossings 669. 

Bajaur (N.W.F.P. India), concerning its 
name 367 n. 4, 571 n, 3 ; once a Kabul 
dependency 207 ; wines and fruit of 372, 
510-1 : monkeys and birds of 492-3-4 ; 
beer made in 423 ; a' test of women's 
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virtue in 211 ; Bibiir and 367 to 370, 
371-3, 377, *429 ; repopulation of 375 j 
tribute of 400 ; Dost Beg’s valour at 370, 
397 ; Kbwaja Kalan and 370, 411, 422—3; 
Bibi Mubarika left in 376 ; arrivals from 
401. 

Bakkak-pass (between Yaka-aulang and the 
Heri-rud valley), Babur’s perilous crossing 
of 309 ; an alternative pass (Zirtin) 310 
n. 2. 

Jiaks^r saridr (U. P. India), revenue of 521. 

Baksara (U.P. India), Babur at ’603, 660. 

Baiadar, Biladar (U.P. India), Babur at 686. 

Bala-hisar (Kabul), present site of 198 n. 4 ; 
{see Citadel). 

Bala-jul (Kabul), maker and name of 200 and 
n. 5. 

Ballia (U.P. India), sub divisions of 637 n. 1, 
664 n. 8, 667 n. 2. 

Balkh (Oxus valley), border-countries of 76, 
261 , 204 ; heat in 520 ; a melon-grower 
of 686 ; its trade with Kabul 202 ; holders 
of 18, 61-9, 257, 263, 275 ; exploits at 
50, 93, 270 ; Husain Bdt-^nra and 70, 
191; Khusrau Shah and 93-4, 110, 270; 
Shaibani and 294-6, 300, *363 ; Kltin- 
qara and 545 6 ; 'Ubaid and 622 ; 
*Isma‘il Safavii and 359, 363 ; Mubam- 
mad-i- 2 aman and *364, 385, *428 ; Babur 
and 220, *359, *426-7, *442-4-5-6, 463 
and n. 3, 546 n. 1, 625. 

Balkh-ab, headwaters of 216 ; Babur crosses 
295. 

Balnath Jogl's hill (Panj-ab), Babur near 452. 

Bamian (Khurasan Av. of Ghur-bund, Kabul), 
mountains of 215 ; how reached from 
Kabul 205 ; Khusrau Shah and 96 (where 
for “Qasim” read Kamal ; Babur and 189, 
311, *351, 409. 

Bamwallcy (Herat), a langar in 308 n. 1 ; 
Babur in 296, 297 n. 1 . 

Banakat, Fanakat = Shahrukhiya (Tashkint) 
2 n. 5, 76. 

Banaras, Benares (U.P. India), crocodiles 
near 502 ; threatened 652-4 ; Babur near 
657. 

Banas-river (India), course of 485. 

Bandir, Bhander (C. India), a fruit of 507 ; 
Babur at 590-8. 

Band-i-salar Road (Farghana), Babur on 55, 
116. 

Baf.garmawu, Bangarmau (U.P. India), 
Babur near 601 . 

Bangash tamSn (Kabul), described 220, 209, 
233, 405 : a holder of 27, 252 ; plan of 
attack on 229, 231-3, 382. 

Bannu plain (N.W.F.P.India), a limit of 
Kabul territory 200 ; a waterless plain 
near 234 ; date of the modern town 232 
n. 5; Babur and 218, 231-2, 382, 394. 

Banswara (Rajputana), an old name of 573 
n. 1. 


Banur (Patiala, Panj-ab), Babur on (Ghaeear) 
torrent of 464. ^ ' 

(The) Bar (Panj-ab), 380 n. 4.. 

Baraich (U.P. India), see Bahraich. 

Barak or Birk (PN.W.F.P. India), mentioned 
as between Da,sht and Farmul 235. 

Barakistan, Birkistan (Zurmut, Kabul), a 
tomb in 220 ; ? tongue of 207. 

Bara-koh (Farghana) described 5 ; position of 
5 n. 2. 

Baramula (Kashmir), a limit of Sawad terri- 
tory 372 n. 3. 

Batan-su,* Panjhir-su (Kabul), affluents 
to 210-1 ; the bird-migrants’ toad 224 ; 
migration of fish in 225 ; bird-catching on 
228 : routes crossing 209, 342 ; locates 
various places 207 n. 5, 215, App. E, 
ivii ; — passers along 195, 242 ; Babur and 
254, 420, see Koh-daman. 

Baran wilayat (Kohistan, Kabul), Babur in 
253, 320, 405. 

Bata (N.VV.F.P. India), toad of 411 ; Babur 
fords the water of 230. 

Bari (Rajputana), hills of 486 ; hunting- 
grounds in 509 n. 2 ; Babur at 509, 585. 

Batlk-ab (affluent of the “ Kabul-rivet"), 
Babur on 409, 414, 446. 

Bast, Bost, Bust (on the Helmand, Alghamstan), 
Husain BaS-qara’s affairs at 94, 260. 

Bastem (’Iraq), a w. limit of Khurasan 261 
(where read Bas.tam) ; captured 622. 

Bateswkr (U.P. India), ferry of 643 n. 3. 

Bazar and Taq (India), see Dasht. 

Bazarak (Hindu-kush), described 205. 

Beg-tut (Kabul), earthquake action near 247. 

Benares (India), see Banaras. 

Bengal, Bangala (India), particulars of the 
rules and customs in 482 ; envoys to and 
from 637, 640, 665 ; army of 663 j Babur 
at ease about 677, 679 n. 7 ; traversed by 
theGanges485 ; abirdof495 ; fruitsof 504. 

Between-two-sraters (Farghana), see Aiki-su- 
ara. 

Betwi-river, Betwa (C. India) described 597. 

Bhander (C. India), see Bandir. 

Bhilsan (C. India), Sang.u’s 483, Babur’s 
plan against 598. 

Bhira (Panj-ab), history of 382 ; revenue ot 
521 ; tribes of 387 ; Baluchis in 383 ; 
locates places 379, 380, 381 ; limit of 
Liidi -Afghan lands 481, and of Babur's^ in 
Hindustan 520 ; servants from 616, 678 ; 
arrivals from 228, 391,419; loc-sl soldiery 
389, 539, rhinoceros in 4W, Babur and 
377-8, 382-3-7, *429, 478 ; he stays in 
the fort of 384 ; safeguards people of 383. 
478 ; sends prisoners into 461 ; summons 
by Mahim of an escort from 650 ; a 
governor 386-8, 392-9. 

Bhujpur (Bihar, India), Babur at 662. 

Biah-su, Beas (Panj-ab), course of 485 ; Babur 
crosses 438. 


t Babur uses this name for, Anglice, (he Kabul-river as low as nearly to Dakka. 
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Biana, Bayana(Rajputana), mountains in 486 ; 
red-stone of S32, 611 ; water-raising in 
487 ; a dependency of 563 ; locates places 

539, 613 ; disaft'ection to Babur of 523-9; 
taken 530-8, 540-5 ; a gun made to use 
against it 537 ; praise of its soldiers 548, 
SSO : an appointment to 579 ; asked for 
613 ; Babur at 577, 581 ; his workmen in 
520 : revenue from assigned to support his 
tomb *709. 

Bianwan pargana (U , P. India), assignment on 

540. 

Bibi .Mah-rul (Kabul), Babur at 314. 

Bigram, Biktam (Panj-ab), four ancient sites 
so-named 230 n. 2 ; Babur at 230, 394, 
450-1. 

Bihar (India), a limit of Afghan lands in Hind 
480-1, and of Babur’s 520 ; revenue of 
521 ; Babur and 639, 656, 677-9 ; an 
assignment on 676 ; mentioned as if 
Babur’s 561 ; Muhammad- i-zaman and 
661-3-4 ; an earlier Lfidl capture of 675 ; 
a diwan of 661. 

Bihiya (Bihat, India), Babur at 662-7 n. 2. 

Bih-zad! (Kabul), Babur at 398, 416-8 ; wine 
fetched from 417 ; 19th century vinegar of 
417 n. 2. 

Bijanagar, Vljaynagar (Dakhin, Deccan, 
India), a ruler of 483. 

Biladar (U.P. India), see Baladar. 

Bilab (Panj-ab), Babur at 237, 

Biikir? (Kabul), Babur at 420. 

Bilwah ferry (Ganges), Kbur at 658, 

Blmrfiki pargana (Panj-ab), a holder of 453. 

Birk and Birkistan, see Barak. 

Bishkharan (Farghana), good Rghting at 28 ; 
Babur at or neat 117-8, 170. 

Bish kint (on the Khujand-Tashkint road), 
Tambal at 145, 154 j Babur at ISI. 

Bi-sut (Kabul), Bi-sutis migrated to Bajaui 
375. 

Bolan-pass (Baluchistan), *Shah Beg’s en- 
trance to Sind 429, 

“Botiam” (? dibouchement of the Zar- 
afshan), a word used by Ibn Hankal 76 n. 6. 

Budana-^trruy (Samarkand), described 82 ; 
Babur at 131 (here Quail -reserve). 

Buhlulpui (Panj-ab), Babur at 454. 

Bukhara (Transoxiana), described 82 ; w, 
limit of Samarkand 76 and of Soghd 84 ; 
deficient water-supply of 77 ; trade with 
Kabul 202 ; wines of 83 ; melons of 10, 
82 ; bullies in 7 ; Babur sends sugar-cane 
to 208 ; various rulers of 35, 38, 112; 
governors in 40, 52, 121 ; taken by Shai- 
bani 125 ; various attacks on 63-5, 124, 
*356-7-9, *354, *359, *360 j Babur’s 
capture of 21, 704 n. 3 ; Mahdi Kbwaja 
and 704 n. 3 ; various comings and goings 
from and to 62-3-4, 1 35, 534, 

Bulan ( Kabul), a route through 209. 

Bull (Rajputana), revenues of 521. 

Burhinpur (C. India), Babur on water of 
592-8. 


Burh-ganga (Old Ganges), its part in the 
Kittle of the Ghogra 667 n. 2 ; 674 n. 6, 
667 n. 2. 

Buika-yllaq (Aura-tipa q.v.), Babur at the 
fort of 92, 124. 

Bttsawar (Rajputana), Babur at 548 (where 
read Busawar) 581. 

Bu-stan-sarai (Kabul), Babur at 251-4. 

Bu-stan-saral (Samarkand), 62 ; Babur at 74, 
134. 

But-khak (Kabul), damming of its water 
647 ; Babur at 409, 446 n. 4. 

Buz-gala-Kiiana (Samarkand), see Aitmak- 
dabun. 


Chach, see Tashkint. 

Cbachawali (U.P. India), Babur at 649. 

Chach-charan (on the Herl-iud), a holder of 
274 ; Babur at 308. 

Chagbanian (I lirar-shadman), located 48 n. 5 ; 
an earlier e-xtension of the name 188 n. 4 ; 
Nundak dependent on 471 ; a meadow 
{auldng) of 129; a ruler in 47 ; Khusrau 
Shah at 93 ; Babur ia 188. 

Chaghan-saral huluk, Chlghin-saiai (Kabul), 
described 212 ; water of 211-2 ; name of 
212 n. 2 ; a governor X)f 227 ; Babur's 
capture of 211 (where for ‘‘920”r-e«rf924), 
*366-7 n. 3. 

Chabar see Char. 

*Chak-chaq pass (Hi|ar-sbadman), Babur 
traverses 359. 

Chaldiran (Persia), cart-defence in the battle 
of 469 n. 1. 

Chatnbal-river (C. India), course of 485 ; 
Babur on 509, 58S-9, ^7, 614 ; Shah-i- 
jaban poum wine into 298 n. 3. 

Cbamparan (Bihar, India), revenue of 521. 

Cbaniran (n.w. of Mashhad), Husain £ai- 
gardes victory at 260 ; located 260 n. 1 
and Fert^ g.v. p. 39 n. 2). 

Chandawal (Bajaur, N.W.F.P.), of its name 
367 n. 3 ; torrent of 372 ; Babur hunts 
near 372. 

Chandawar, Chandwar (U.P. India), correct 
name of 642 n. 8, water-raising in 487 ; 
comings and goings from and to 531, 552, 
582 ; Babur at 589, 642-3 ; he loses it 
557, .581. 

Chandiri (C. India), described 582-3-6 ; hills 
of 486 ; death of a holder of 573 ; men- 
tioned to fix dates' 269, 483, 605 ; Babur’s 
capture of 589, 590-2-^8. 

Chapar-kuda (U.P. India), identity of with 
Chaparghatta 650 n. 1 ; a start from 659 
n. 5 ; Babur at 650. 

Chai-dii col (Hindu-kush), 204 n. 4. 

Cbar-dib plain (w. of Kfibul-town), the Kabul- 
river traverses 200 n. 4 ; *overiooked from 
Babur’s tomb 710. 

Charikai, Chat-yak-kat (Kabul), altitude of 
204 a. 4; name of ii, 295 a. 1 ; Judas- 
trees of 216 n. 3. 
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Chai-jui ferry (Oxus), 95 (where “Aiibaj” 
is wrong). 

Char-shamba = Wednesday (Oxus valley set 
Fr. map Maimene), 71 n. 2. 

Char-sii (Samarkand), an execution in 196. 

Cliar-yalc (Fr. map Jlaimene), over-run 295, 
94 (where for “San-chirik” r-rarfSan and 
Chai-yak). 

Chashma-i-tura pass (Kabul), Babur at 403-4. 

Chash-tupa (Kabul), Babur at 320. 

Chatsu (Rajputana), revenue of 521. 

Cha-tu var. Jal-tu (Kabul), Babur at 228. 

Chatnr-muk (U.P. India), a Ghogra-crossing 
at 669, 677. 

Chaupara (N.W.F.P. India), an Indus ferry 
at 206 ; a limit of Bannu 233; Babur near 
234. 

Chaupara (U.P. India), ferry of 677-9. 

Chausa (Bihar, India), a death at 273 n. 3 ; 
Babur at *603, 659, 660. 

Chausa or Jusa (C. India), Babur at 581. 

Chichik-tu (fialkh-Herat road), located 300 ; 
Babur at 296. 

Chihil-dukhtaran (Farghina), 107, 162.; 
(Her!) 296, 301 ; (Kabul), 107 n. 1. 

Chihil-qulba (Kabul), Babur hunts near 420. 

Chlkman-sarai (Andikbud, Oxus valley), a 
defeat at 46, 260, 268. 

Chin, China, Kabul trade with 203 ; a Chinl 
cup 407 ; [for “ China ” see Khitai]. 

Chin-ab, Chan-§b, tract and river (Chen-ab, 
Panj-ab), course of 485 ; tlie Bar in 380 
n. 4 : a Turk possession 380-2 ; Babur 
resolves to regain 380; he on the river 
*441, 453 ; envoys to him from 386 ; his 
family reach 659 ; an appointment to 
386. 

China-qurghan (Kabul), Babur at 407. 

Chinlfltj^r Chiniwat (Panj-ab), a Turk posses- 
sion 380-2 ; Babur resolves to regain 380. 

Chiragh-dan (Upper Heri-riid), Babur at 
309 ; see Adi Note p. 309 for omitted 
passage. 

Chirkh (Kabul), described 217 ; a mulla of 
284 ; a soldier of 669, 678. 

Chir-su, Chir-chik (Tashkint lands), Ahmad 
A/tVa7»-r,lo3j’r disaster at 17, 25, 31-4-5. 

Chitr (Panj-ab), Babur at 645. 

Cbltiir, Chitor (Rajputana), hills of 486, 
Babur’s plan against 598 ; Rana Sanga’s 
483, 617. 

Cbunar (U.P. India), advance on 652-4; 
anival from 657 ; appointments 682-3 ; 
-Babur at 658; road measured from 659; 
question of identity 682 n. n. 

Chupan-ata (Samarkand), 72 n. 3, 76 (Kohik), 
76 n. 4 ; Babur crosses 1 24 ; [see Kohik]. 

Chutiali (Duki, Qandahar), Babur at 238-9. 

Cintra (Portugal), oranges of 511 n. 4. 

Citadel (ary) of Kabul, 201 ; Bala-hisar 198 
n. 4 ; — of Samarkand, 77 ; position of 78 
n. 6 ; Babur in 134, 141. 


DabusI (Samarkand), Auzbeg victories at 40 
124, 137. ’ 

Dahanah [see Fr. map Maimini), com from 
295 ; traversed lit-7, 243, 295. 

Dakka. (Kabul), App. E. xx ; [see note to 
Baran-su]. 

Dakkan, Dakhin, Deccan (India), rulers in 
482 ; ? Oakni = Dakkani 619, 631, Add. 
Note pp. 619, 631. 

Daman (N.W.F.P. India), see Dasht. 

Damghan (Persia), a w. limit of Khurasan 
261 ; Bai-qaras captured in 263 ; Auabees 
defeated at 618, 622. 

Dandan-shikan pass (Khurasan), Babur crosses 
294. 

Dara-i-bam (Badghis, Khurasan), Babur in 
296. 

Dara-i-gaz (s. of Baikh), a recal from 14. 

Dara-i-Ghazl Khan (Panj-ab), 233 n. 3. 

Dara-i-khwush (Kabul), Babur in 27, 251-3. 

Dara-i-nur (Kabul) described 210 ; unique 
character of 210, 241, App. F; wines of 
210, 410, App. G, XXV ; monkeys of 211, 
492 ; name of App. F, xxiii, xxiv ; a 
holder of 227, 344 ; attacked 241 ; Babur 
in 422. 

Dara-i-pur-amln (Kabul), Babur at 342 (where 
(for “ anim ” reset amln). 

Dara-i.;uf (Khurasan), character of 222.' 

Dara-i-zang (Khurasan), defence for planned 
191'. 

Dara-i-zindan (KSbu)-Balkh road), mountains 
of 222 ; located 189 n. 6 ; Babur in 189. 

Darlxind (Caspian Sea), 564 n. 5. 

Darband-i-ahanin (Hisar-shidman), a limit of 
territory 47 ; a name of Qulugha, Quhqa, 
194 ; *Babur at 353 ; Najm Sami neat 
359. 

Dar-i-gbam canal (Samarkand) described 76, 
84 ; Babur on 124-5 ; [see Kohik-water). 

Darfita (Kabul), Babur at 421-2. 

Darwaza (Bajaut ? N.W.F.P. India), a road 
through 376. 

Dasht (Plain), Daman, Bazar and T^ 
(N.W.F.P. India), names of 229 n. 1, 
233 and n. 1 ; (Mclitar Sulaiman) mountains 
of 223 ; limits Bannu 233 ; a route 
through 206 ; Babur and 229, 235-7, 394. 

Dasht-i-shaikh, . Kurrat-taziyan (Kohistan, 
Kabul) described 215. 

Dawar (Kohi.slan, Kabul), Babur at 421 ; 
perhaps Dur-nama 421 n. 5. 

Dhar (C. India), observatory in 79. 

Dibalpur (Panj-ab), revenue or 521 ; water- 
wlieels in 486, 532 ; commandants in 
442-3, 463 ; Babur captures 208, *441, 
575-8. 

Dih-i-afghan (Kabul), a rebel in 345 ; a goer 
to 402. 

Dih-i-ghulaman (Kabul), Babur at 413. 

Dih-i-yaq‘ub (Kabul), narrows of 200 ; water 
of 241 ; Babur at 409, 445. 


t “ The Daza-i-s'if, often mentioned hy the Arabian wiitets,'Seenis to lie west of Bamiin " (Eiskine, ifiramr^, 
o. ISO n. I). 
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Dibit, mountains of 4S5 ; the capital of 
Hindustan 463 ; a LQdi possession 481 ; 
revenue of 521 ; Miwat and 577 ; ‘Alam 
Khan and 455-6 ; IbrShlm inarches from 
465 ; Sanga gives Babur rendezvous near 
529 ; Babur takes possession of 475 ; 
appointments to 476 ; submissive 523 ; 
mentioned as Babur’s 561 : Khwaja 
Kaian’s inscription in 525 ; an arrival 
from to Babur 526 ; treasure of 583, ’’695 
n. 1, 617. 

Dikh-kat (Aura-tipa, Samarkand)!, described 
149, 152 ; an arrival in 151 ; Babur in 
149, 150, 633 n, 4. 

Dilmau var. (U.F. India), comings and goings 
from and to 534-7, '681-4 ; variants of 
name of 681 n. 3. 

Din-kot, Ohankot IN.W.F.P. India), location 
and name of 206 n. 6 ; limit of Kob-i-jud 
380 and of Bannu 233 ; routes through 
206, 399. 

Dtrapflr (U.P. India), Babur in 649. 

Dirt pass (Kabul), a route through 209. 

Uiyui (Samarkand), allies of Babur in 138. 

Dizak (Samarkand), Babur a fugitive in 148 ; 
a governor of 26. 

“Doab," see Miyan-dCi-ab. 

Du-aba (U.P. India), Gangetic changes in 
667 n. 2. 

Dugdugl (U.P. India), Babur at 651-2. 

Dughaba tiver(Khurasin), head-waters of 216. 

Duk! (Qandahar), mountains of 223, 236 ; 
Babur in 218, 238, 382. 

Diilpiir, “Dholpur" (Rajputana), mountains 
of 486 ; Ibrahim LidVs licgs in 593 ; 
Babur and 520, 552, 585, *603-6, 614, 
634-5 -9, 689 ; accounts of work in 606, 
634, 642 ; a view from 610. 

Dun (Jaswan, Panj-ab) ; ‘Alam Khan in 457 ; 
Babur in 461-2. 

Dungaipiir (Rajputana), old name of 573 n. 1. 

Dur-nama or -nama’i (Kohistan, Kabul), de- 
scribed 215 1 Babur at 420 ; (see Dawar). 

• Durrin- or Diurrln-tangl (Kabul), a limit of 
Shah-i-Kabul 200, 417. 

Du-shamba (Badakhsban), Humayun at 621. 

Diishi (p. of Hindu-knsh), Khosrau Shah 
submits to Babur at 51, 1^1-5. 


Egypt, see Misr. 

EUwa, Itawa (U. P. India), hostile to Babur 
523-9, 530 ; appointments to 530-3, 579, 
582 ; comings and goings from and to 
541, 645, 689 ; Babur at 644, 686. 


Faizabad (Badakhsban), *? Babur and Mabin 
at 436, 

Fakhru’d-din-aulum (Balkh- Herat road), Babur 
at 296,; (see Ft. map Ma'imena). 

Fanakat, Banakat Shabnikhiya (Tashklntj, 
passed by the Sir-dorya 2 ; identity of 
2 n.5, 7 n,5. 


Fan-tagh (Hi^r-shadman), Lake Iskandar in 
129 ; Babur in 130. 

Farab (W. Turkistan ?), a mulla of 643. 

Faraghina (Farghana), Babur at 168. 

Farghana mod. Kokand, description of 1 to 
12 ; extent of 2 n. 3 ; included in Trans- 
oxiana 76 ; Alps of 223 ; nick-name of 
289 ; winter-route into 2, *183 ; capitals 
of 3, 10, 162 i an e. limit of Samarkand 
76 j Kabul trade of 202 ; celebrities of 4, 
7. 76, 90, 289 : ‘Umar Shaikh’s (I and II) 
14-7, 24; Babur succeeds in 1, 29; in- 
vasions of 13, 20-9, 54, *183 ; propo.sal 
to dispossess Babur 168 ; an arrival in 28 ; 
an exit from 190 ; Babur’s loss of 19 n. 1, 
*183 ; Babur’s leaving 187 ; (s/e Andijan). 

Far-kat (n. of Klndir-tau f.v, ), a refugee in 
149 ; a mulla of 343 ; reached from 
Ghawa (Farghana, Fr. map, Gava), 179. 

Faimul tSsnin (Kabul), _described 220 ; a s. 
limit of Kabul 200; Urghun in 206 n. 2 ; 
roads through 206, 231-3-5 ; Shaikh- 
zadas of 220, £79 n. 7. 

Fathpur (U.P. India), Babur at 643, 686. 

Fathpur or Nathpur (U.F. India), a de- 
pendency of 680 ; lake of 681. 

Fathpur-Aswa (U.P. India), ^bur at 651. . 

Firflzabad (U.P. India), 6W n.'3. 

Firuz-koh (Ghur-Kabul road), ffibur on 365. 

Flrazpur (-jhirka ; Gurgaon, Panj-Sb), de- 
scribed 580 n. 1.; Babiir at 580. 

FuIQl (Badakhsban), Kbnstau Shah and 60 ; 
Mughuls from, join Babur 192 (where 
read Fulul). 


Gagar, Ghaggar, Kakar river (Patiala, Panj- 
ab), Babur visits and describes 464-5 ; 
called riid (torrent) of Banui and Sanur 
464. 

Gagar, Kakar (U.P. India), a constituent of 
the Gogra, Ghogrii q.v. ; the word Gagar 
or Kakar used 602. 

Gamb(h)it-water (India), Babur crosses 606. 

Gandak river (India), course of 485 ; defence 
of 663. 

Gandaraak (Kabul), Babur at 394, 414, 446. 

Gang-river, Ganges (India), course of 485 ; 
changed course of 667 n. 2, 674 n. 6-7 
n. 2, 682 n. 1 ; bridged by Babur 495, 
599, 633 ; lands and chiefs east of 523, 
.628, 638, 651 ; various crossings made of 
530, 544, 583-7, 598, 669, 681-4; Babur 
on 598 to 665, 666-7 ; ' a battle-station 
east of 371 ; ^bur swims 603-5, 655, 
660. 

Gatm-chashma (Kabul), Babtu; at 229, 411, 
448. 

Gaim-slr (S. Afghanistan), *432 ; a bird of 496. 

Gaizawan (Khurasan, Fr. map Maimene, 
Ghourzistan), mountains of ^2 ; locates 
a place 69 ; a plan for defence of 191 ; 
BShpr at 2% (where mis-spelled " Gnrz- 
wari"). 
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Gau- or Kau-water (Kabul), Kafiiistan the 
source of 210. 

Gawar or Kawar (Kabul), position of 210. 

Ghain (Kabul), a punitive force against 2S3. 

Ghaj-davan (Bukhara), ^besieged 360 ; *battle 
of 361, 279 : a fugitive from 363. 

Gharjistan, Ghnrjistan (Khurasan), mountains 
of 222 ; Bibur near 308 ; Muhammad-i- 
zaman in 365. ‘ 

Ghawa (Farghana, Fr. map, Gava), Babur 
seeks the road to 179, 180-l-*2. 

Ghazipur (U.P. India), crocodiles of S02; an 
assignment on 527 ; a holder of 669 ; 
threatened 544, 680 ; Babur at 659 i his 
boats sent to 679. 

Ghazni = Kabul and Zabulistan, Ghaznin 
(Kabul) j describes 217, 321 ; a N.W. 
limit to Hindustan 481 ; cold of 219, 526 ; 
game in 224 ; no honey from 203 ; fire- 
wood of 223 ; highwaymen on road to 
228 ; wines of, taken to Hindustan 461, 
551 ; repairs of a dam at 219, 646 ; 
a route to 206 ; locates Zurmut 220 ; a 
Shahrukhi's 382 (here Kabul) ; Aulugh Beg 
and 95 n. 2 ; Dost Beg buried at 396 ; 
various governors of 227, 253-4, 307, 
343-4, 363, 397, 525 j not subjected to 
Babur (912 AH.) 300 ; rebellion in 
(912 AH.) 363 J Khwaja Kalan and 447, 
526 ! Babur and 199, 228, 239, 240, 330, 
526. 

Ghur (Khurasan), mountains of 222 ; w. limit 
to ICabul 200 ) road from Kabul to 214 : 
a holder of 274. 

Ghuram (Fanj-ab), an assignment of 525. 

Ghur-bund tiimin (Kabul), described 214 ; 
Nll-ab (Naulibis) in 206 n. 3 ; roads from 
205 J a tulip of 215 j Babur in 195, 294, 
314. 

Ghuri (Khurasan), position of 409 ; a route 
through 94 ; corn from 295 ; a failure in 
546. 

Ghurjistan, see Gharjistan. 

Ghwaliri pass (on the Gumal g.v., India), a 
surmised route through 235 n. 2. 

Gibrik or Kibrik (Kafiristan), people of 207. 

Gingiita (Panj-ab), described 462 ; an occupa- 
tion of 457. 

Girdiz (Kalrnl), head-quarters in Zurmut 220 ; 
tribesmen on road to 228, 403 ; a toad for 
405 J locates a place 403 ; Khwaja Kalan’s 
525 ; Tang-i-waghchan a name for its pass 
403 n. 1. 

Gogra, Ghogra, Gagar, Kakar river (U.P. 
India), see Saru. 

Gosfand-liyar (n. of Bannu-plain), a sheep- 
road travelled by Babur 233. 

Goshta (Kabul), 206 n. 4. 

Gualiar, Gwalior (C. India), described 607 to 
612, 613-4 J Babur’s building in 520 ; 
hills of 486 ; revenue of 521 ; forms of 
the name 486 ; ruler of killed at Panipat 


477 ; hostile to Babur 523-9 (where add 
“ Gualiar ” after Diilpur, 1. 4 fr, foot), 
539 ; assigned 539 ; gained 540 ; rein! 
forced 547, SS7 ; Babur's visit to 605, 
552, 607 to 614 ; on envoy from 612 : 
sedition in 688-9, 690, *692 n. 1. 

Gni-water, Gumti (U.P. India), course of 485 
(where for “ Gumti” reati (Babur’s) Gui) : 
Babur on 601, 658, 683-4. 

Gujrat (Panj ab), a tree of ; a ruler in 481 j 
affairs of 534-5. 

Guk-sarai (Samarkand), described 41 n. 2, 
63, 77 ; ascension-stone in 77 n. 5 ; a 
Mlrza sent to 41. 

Gul-i-bahar (Kohistan, Kabul), described 
(without name) 214-5 ; fish-catching in 
226, Babur at 320-1, 406-7. 

Gumal valley and river (N.W.F.P. India), 
Bfibur and 235-6. 

Gumbazak pass (Khurasan ; see Fr. map 
Ma'imind), Babur at 294. 

Gumhaz-i-chaman (Farghana), Babur at 176. 

Gura-khattri (Panj-ab), Babur and 230, 294. 

Gurgan-su (s.e. of the Caspian), Husain £df- 
gari swims 259, 260 n. 6. 

Giizar var. (Qandahar ?), Babur at 332. 


Ha-darwesb waste (Farghana), described 9, 
9, 151 ; ‘birthplace of Babur’s legendary 
son 35S n. 2. 

Haft-bacha pass (Hindu-kush), described 205. 

naji-gb.'it pass (Hindu-kush), turns Hindu- 
kash 205 n. 2. 

Hajipiir (Bihar, .India), Babur and 674 ; a 
governor of 663 n. 6. 

Hajl-tarkh.an = Astrakhan (on the Caspian), a 
chief of 258. 

Haldi-guzr (U.P. India), location of 668 n. 2, 
669 n. 1, 671 n. 1 j Babur’s men cross 
668-9, 675. 

Ualwi-chashma [Khurasan), a victory at 260. 

Hamadan (Persia), a saint of 211 ; *a soldier 
of 700. 

Hamtatu pass (Panj-ab), Babur crosses 381. 

Hangu (N.W.F.P. India), Babur at 231-2. 

Harmand-, Halmand-river (Afghanistan), 
source of 216 ; a drowning in 307. 

Ilaru, Kacha-kot water (Panj-ab), Babur 
crosses 379, 452 ; an Indus-ford near 
206 n. 5. 

Ha5h(t)-nagar (N.W.F.P. India), a limit of 
Kabul ZOO ; desolate 207 ; rhinoceros in 
490 J birds of 497, 500 ; locates a place 
376 ; Babur advised to raid 410-1. 

Hasht-yak (W. Turkistan), Babur near 151. 

Hatya (Panj-ab), limit of a clan 452 n- 5. 

Hazdrasp (Khwarizm), a holder of 50. 

Ilerl, Herat (Khurasan), description of 304 to 
306 ; Husain Bai-gara's birthplace 256, 
conquest of 134, splendid .rule in 273, 
ease in 261, feast in 264, delay of a 


I Babur'.s itinerary gives Gharjisun a greater eastward extent than the Fr. map Maim^ne allows, th-js 
arreeing with Eralcine s surmise {.t/tmeirs p. 15a n. ly— The first syllable of the name may l-e "Glmr ". 



pilg^m in 284, reception of fugitives 243, 
burial in 293 j — joint-rule in 293, 326 ; 
weakness before Auzbeg attack on 296-9, 
326 ; — Shaibani’s capture of 207, 326-8-9 ; 
— Isma'il SafaaVs capture of *350-5 ; — 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah Auzbeg and *434: — ‘Ali- 
sher A'ateaVin 4, 271, 286-7 j Bana’i and 
286-7 ; *Shah Beg and 365, 429, 430 ; 
Khwand-amir and *432, 605 ; fugitives 
from 331 ; governors of 24. 37, 274 
(Koh-daman), 275, *633 ; envoys to 
. Babur from *436 ; a Beglm comes from 
267 : Mas'uma brought from 330 ; Babur 
at 300-1-2, 302 to 307 ; his marriage 
with Mabim in *704; — locates a place 
25 ; dxes a date 258. 

Himitr or Khimar (?Khurisan), a passer 
through 260. 

Hind, Hindustan, Hindustanat — a northern 
N,^Mimit of Kabul 200 ; routes between it and 
Kabul 206; a journey to Makka made 
from Kabul through 26 ; trade and traders 
202, 331, 416 ; Jats and Gujfirs in 454 ; 
a saint honoured in 238 ; a raja of 219 ; 
comings and goings to and from 250, 265, 
267, 368 ; Khwand-amir in *432, 60S 
and n. 6 ;— Astronomical Tables in 79 ; 
names for outside places used in 202 ; 
gold from 446 j titles in 537 ; building 
style in 609 ; greetings in 6+0 ; mentioned 
. by Babur in, a verse 584 ; Hind-al named 
from 385 ; of BiSna in 529 ; of the Setwa 
597 ; — a seemingly limited use of the 
name Hindustan 386 ,* of its three names 
used by Babur, Hind 26, 219, 385, 525, 
532, 577, 577 n. 6, 578, Hindustanat 485, 
Hindustan usually ; — Hindustan the Less 
(?) 46 and 46 n. 4 ; — Liidi rise in 383 ; 
Liidl possessions in 463, 480; Ibrahim’s 
accession in 385 ; ‘torn by faction 439 ; 
envoys to Babur from *426, *436 ; Babur’s 
comments on its chiefs 219, 385, 459; 
Farmuli asecudancyin 220 ; begs in 387 ; 
armies in 547 ; — Timur's conquest of 382 ; 
his employment in Samarkand of workmen 
from 77 ; pictures of his victories iu 78 ; 
tradition of a soldier in his army of 150 ; 
— Babur’s perastent wish to regain Turk 
possessions in 340, 377, 380-1-2, 478-9; 
working-out of his desire for *426 : varied 
opposition to his aims 478 ; *his five 
« expeditions to 

910 AH.— 39, 229, 382 ; 

925 AH.— 378 et seg., 478, 480 ; 

926 AH.— *428, *429 ; its frustration 
*429, *430, *441 ; 

930 AH. — 575, *442; its frustration 
442 ■ 

932 AH.— *444, 445, 479 

one start frustrated in Kabul 913, AH. 
341-3 ; ‘Alam Khan asks and obtains 
help in *439, *441, 4SS ; Daulat Khan 
proffers allegiance *440 *B.ibiir’.s prayer 
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fora sign of victory *440; his fifth ex- 
pedition fixes dates 269, 545 ; indications 
that only the fifth aimed at Dihli *42'^, 
*444, 480 ; his decisive victories, at 
_ Paulpat 475, at Kanwa 574 ; references 
to his conquest 220, 561 ; some of his 
Begs wish to leave 524-5, 579, 584 ; his 
Hindustan poems*642, App. Q ; his ease 
in and hints at leaving 617, 645, 6M ; his 
family brought to 646, 686 ; — the *Aliiar- 
nSma chronicles no public events of 936- 
937 AH. in 682 ; *Babur's journey to 
Labor (936 AH.) may point to his leaving 
Hindustan 707 ; *Humiyfin's arrival in 
696, 707 ; *on Babur’s intended disposal 
of Hindustan 702 to 708 ; *burial of his 
body in 709 and later removal from 70^ 
710 ; — Babur’s description of Hindustan 
478 to S3I, viz . ; — Introduction, on earlier 
Tramontane expeditions into 478 to 480, 
boundaries and capital of 480, rulers in 
932 AH. 481, varied climate, character of 
and northern mountains 484 ; rivers and 
Aravalli range 485 ; irrigaii&n 486, other 
particulars 487, — mammals 488, birds 
493, aquatic animals SOI, fruits 503, 
flowers 513 ; — seasons of the year 515, days 
of the week 516, division of time 516, 
weights and measures 517, modes of 
reckoning 518; — Hindus in 518; — defects 
and advantages of 518-9, 531, 532, 
revenues 520-1. 

Hindu-kusb mountains, n. boundary of Kabul 
200-4; connected ranges 210, 380; called 
Hinda-kush in Kabul 485 ; account of 
their prolongation in Hind (i.e. Hima- 
layas), 485 ; roads and passes of 204-S ; 
the clouds a hindrance to bird-migration 
224 ; limits of territory fixed by 47-9, 
194 ; an episode on 270 *jB4bui’s crossing 
930 AH. 442. 

Hisar-firuza (Panj-ab), revenue of 521 ; given 
to Humayun 465, 466, 528; opposition 
near 540. 

Hi»T (-shadman ; Transoxiana), mountains of 
222 ; clans from 228 ; Kabul trade with 
202 ; — Aba-bikr and 51 ; Mahmud and 
47-^9 ; MasTid and 52, 64, 71, 93-5, 261 ; 
Bai-sungharand 52, 61, 96, 1 10-2 ; Husain 
and 48, 57-8-9, 61, 130, 191, 260-3, 
275 ; Bfibut traverses 128, 130, 187-8, 
moves for *352, takes 37, 262, *352-3, 
defends *358, 471, attacked in 345, 
*S6i-2, leaves 362^ ; — Mughuls leave 58 
isnd rcM 105 ; goers to 104, 141 ; Shai- 
banl and 192, 244, *362 ; abandoned by 
the Auzbegs 622-4 ; Khusrau Shih and 
see s.H. ; *tbreefold catastrophe in 362 ; 
Humayun ordered to attack 625 ;_(^im 
giichin and 66 ; a governor in-Ite?7': 
occupied for Babur 640. 

Hormuz (Persia), Farghana almonds imported 

to 9. 

-HunI (Kabul), Babur at 405. 
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Hupian pas, Upian (Kabul), Babur crosses 
195 ; locates a place 647 n. 3. 

Horur (Panj-ab), taken from Babur 464. 

Husfaiar (Farghana), a subdivision of Asfara 
7 ; Babur a refugee in 7, *181 j his gifts 
to envoys from 633, 

Ilyak-su, Kafirnighan (^ist-slddman),'laeates 
a place 48 n. 5. ■ 

Indri (U.P. India), an arriral at 456. 

Indus,' set Sind-daryS. 

‘Iraq (Persia), Kabul trade with 702 ; various 
captures of 49, SI, 280, "336 1 envoys to 
and from 540, 583, 666 j other comings 
and goings from and to 20, 46, 260-2—8 ; 
275, 282-7, 291-4 n. 3, 622 i Babur’s 
gifts to kinsfolk in 522. 

'Iraqain, t.e. ‘lraq-i-‘ajam and ‘Iraqd-'arabl, 
places noted for cold in 2ir 

‘Iraq-pass (n.w. of Kabul), a presumed crossing 
of 294 n. 3. 

irij or irich (C. India), Babur at 590. 

Ishkimlsh (Qunduz-2}, not-in Badakhshao 888 j 

’ bit'a named’ caiite=32l military action at 
60,192,243. 

Ispahan (Persia), a governor of 635 n. 6. 

Istalif (Kibul), described 216 ; a garden at 
246 ; fishing at 226 ; Babur at 246, 406, 
416-8. 


Jagdalik pass (Kabul), Babur crosses 229, 
341,414. 

Jahan-nama fort (Bhira, Panj-ib), Babur in 
384 (where for “numa” rror/nama). 

Jahan-nama hill (Dihl! district), 485. 

Jahan-naiua'i (Kabul), Babur at 421'; see 
Jul-shabl. 

• Jajmau or Jajmawa (U.P. India), rebels in 
533 ; a'submissiun near 534'. 

Jakin pargana (U.P. India), Babur in 644. 

Jalandhar (F'anj-ab), an appointment to 442. 

Jalisar, Jalesar (on the Jumna, U.P, India), 
Humayun at 531 ; Babur at 589, 640 (in 
both places read Jalisar). 

Jalisar, Jalesar (on the Ghogra, U’.P. India), 
Babur at 681 ; perhaps Chaksar 681 n. 4. 

Jalmish (w. frontier, Kabul], 205 n. 2i 

Jal-tfi var. Cha-tu (Kabul), Babur at 228. 

Jam, mod. Jam-rud (N.W.F.P. India), Babur 
at 229, 230, 412. 

Jam ( Khurasan), Halifi’s birthplace 288 ; how 
marked in maps 623 n. 8, *714 ; Jami the 
cognomen of Maulana ‘Abdu’r-rahman 
q.v. ; Auzbeg defeat near 622 n. 1, 625 
n. 4, 635, 636 n. 2, details as to location 
of the battle 623 n. 8, 635 n. 4. 

Janaia or Chanara (U.P. India), rebels take 
refuge in 682 ; nut identified 682 n. 1. 

Jangllk (Kabul), Babur at 2SI-3, 31 1-4 n. 1. 

Jaswan-dun (Panj-ab), described 462 :' Babur 
in 461-3. 

Jaunpur (U.P. India), ter Junpur. 


Jauz-wilayat.(Khurasan), 46 n. 3, 

Jihlam, Jllam, Jhelum (Panj-ab), Bab"' neat 
453 ; see Bahat for Jhelum river. 

Jud rnountains (Panj-ab), see Koh-i-jud. 

Juduk (Samarkand), Babur at 147. 

Jui-shabi (Kabul), Babur at 229, 394, 410, 
422; (rcff Jaban-nama’i). 

Jumandna, mod. “ Jumoheen ” ? (U.P. India] 
Babur at 649. 

Jun-river, Jumna (India), course of 485 ; 
locates a place 532 ; a drowning in 582 ; 
Babur on or crossing 467, 475, 531, 605, 
616, 638-9, 640, 650-5, 684-6 ; he bathes 
in 644 ; orders his officers to cross 684 ; in 
flood 685. 

Junahpur, Junapur (U.P. India), an old form 
of Junpur or Jaunpur 676 n. 4 ; used by 
BaW 276 (where read it for “Jaunpur”), 
■ 544, 636, 676, 682 ; see infra Jiinpfir. 

Junpur, Jaunpur (U.P. fndia), water of 658; 
formerly a Sharqi possession 481 ; revenue 
of ' 521 ; taken by Humayun 544;. an 
assignment bn 527-; appointments to 276, 
538, '544, 676, 682; arrivals from 636, 
667.’ 

Jurgha-tfr (Kabul), see Qurgha-tii. 

Jusa or Chausa (C.P. India), Bnbur nt 581. 


Kabul town pnd country, description of 199 
to 227, — position and boundaries 199, 481, 
town and environs 200, fort 201, 344, 
bridges 198, 314, 417, trade 202, climate 
77, 201-3, 223, 314, 584, snow in 208-9, 

223, 314, dividing line between hot and 
cold climates 208, 220, 229, fruits 202, 
510, cultivated lands 243, meadows 204, 
Hindu-kush roads 204, Lamghanat roads 
201, Khurasan road 205, Hindustan roads 
205, 206 n..3, 231, .308, 629; highway- 
men 205, 341, peoples 207, 221, sub- 
divisions 207 to 221, dependencies 214-5, 
revenue 221, mountain-tracts 221, fire- 
wood 223, fauna 223, 496-8, bird-catchirig 

224, fishing 225 ; — rivers of, Baran q.v . — 
Kabul, Luhugur (Logar); garm-sfl 208, 
484 ; unfitne.ss for nomacls 228, 402 ; use 
“Hindu-kush” in 485 ; use of “ Kabul ” In 
Agra 532 ; a mulla of 284 ; — given to 
‘Umar Shaikh 14 ; Aulugh Beg KibtdissA 
95 and n. 2 (where “2” should follow 
“Mirza” and not “son”); *185; Aba- 
bikr and 260; ‘Abdu-r-razzaq and 195; 
Muqim Arghuu and 195, 198-9, 227; 
Khusrau Shah and 192 ; — Babur’s move 
to win it 7, 189, 191-7 ; his capture of 
198-9 : dates fixed, by the capture of, 19 
n. 1, 21, 26. 39, 48, 227, 251, 274, 282, 
377, 383, 394, and by his pos.scssion of 
27, 529; a sequel of its capture 243; 
reserved by him for himself 227, 227 n. 5, 
627, 645-i ; — his comings and goings to 
and from 27, 229, 241, 248-9, 294, 323, 
325, 330, 339, *350, *363-4-5, 389, 395, 
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403-4^5r7-8, 415-18-19, 441-2-3 j other 
comir'ts and goings 51, 196, 228, 321, 
349, 364-5, 385, 399, 531, 539, 544, 
•696, 687, 699; men sent to 343, 413, 
466, 476 : various Begims arrive in or leave 
36, 306, 339—265, 397—21—264—267— 
269—606,616 ; family journey from 646-7, 
650-5 -7-8, 686-7- 9 n. 5; followers 
delay to go to 307 ; ’landless men in 706 ; 
excess levy of grain on 228; its (weight) 
632 ; officers in 250, 270, 273, 382, 646 
n. 3; newly-made begs of 458, 524; — 
anxiety for 300, 307; disloyalty in 313- 
320, 331, 345 ; ’tranquil 349 ; ’iMughfils 
of 357 ; of its troops 375, 550, 579, 625 ; 
— Babur in it the last ruling Tlmfirid 340, 
’427; envoys to him in *439-440, *441, 
529 ; his poverty in 525 ; learns the word 
sottgur in 232 ; family affairs in *603-4 ; 
— letters of victory sent to 371, 466, 580; 
other letters tb and from 374, 541, 618, 
639, 644-5, 6 ; gifts 463, 523, 642 ; Mbnrs 
seeming intention of return to 693 n. S, 
*705-^7 ; his chosen centre *705 ; the 
taking of his body to *709-10; his burial- 
garden and grave *710-11. 

Kabiil-water, hlil-ab a name of 206 n. 3 ; 
•fords of 206, 345, 41 1 ; App. E xwi, xix, 
XX ; Babur on 451. 

' iCibud (Soghd, Samarkand), 73; 98. 

Kacha-kot (Fanj-ab), a holder of 250 ; BJbur 
crosses water of (Haru) 379, 403, 452. 

Kachwa [C. India), described 590 ; Babur at 
590-2. 

Kahristin, mountains connecting with its own 
480 ; former extent of 212 n. 3 ; border- 
lands of 210-1-2 ; wines of 211-2, 372 ; 
highwaymen of 205, 214 ; a gitUi raid 
into 46. 

Kahadstan (Heri), Babur at 305 ; Shaibani 
at 329. 

Kahln (Sind, India), Shah Beg's capture of 
398, *430-5. 

Kahlui (Simla Hill-state, India), taken for 
Babur 464 : ’its Raja visits him, 692-9. 

Kahmard or Kalmaid (Kabul-Balkh route, 
Fr. map Ma'imene), a plan for defence uf 
191 ; a governor in 409, 546 n. 2 ; ex- 
posed to Auabeg attack 409 ; various 
occurrences in it 239, 250, 295 ; Babur in 
48, 189 ; households left in 189, 194—7 ; 
Babur loyal to Jahangir in 190, 239 ; he 
sends gifts to peasants of 633 ; {sa Ajar). 

Kahraj (N.W.F.P. India), Babur at 373-4. 

KaWar river (N. India), see Gagar, Ghaggar. 

Kalab^h (Panj-ab), locates Dinkot 206, n. 5. 

Kalanjaj (Panj-ab), perverted allegiance of 337 
(where in n. 3 ift/eta the second sentence). 

Kalanjar (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; 
Mahuba a dependency of 685 n. 3. 

Kalanur (Panj-ab), a governor of 442 ; Babur 
and 451-8. 

Kalda-kahar (Panj-ab), described 381 ; Babur 

, at 381-9, 391. 


Kalpi (U. P. India), revenue of 521 ; elephants 
in 488 ; dependencies ol 649, 6S6 ; locates 
places 544, 590, 659 ; hostile to Babur 
523 ; Babur in 590 ; boats from 598, 684. 

Kalpush (Khurasan), 622 n. 3. 

Kama iuluk (Kabul), described 213 ; water 
of 211. 

Kamari (Kabul), meadow of 204 ; Babur at 
244 ; (on the Indus), Babur at 230. 

Kiim-rud valley (Hisar-sbiidinan), a Bight 
through 58 ; Babur in 129-30. 

Kanar ferry (Jumna U.P. India), Babur at 
589, 590-8. 

Kan-bai (Sumarlcand), locates places 52, 64 ; 
Mahmud (Khan) A 53, 111. 

Kandar, Kuhandar (Kajputana), besieged by 
Sanga, surrenders 530-9. 

Kand-i-badani (Farghana), described 8, locates 
a piace 20 ; a governor of 1 15 : passers 
through 44, 172; Babur at 92, *358 n. 2 
(a legendary visit). 

Kandla or Kundia (U.P. India), revenue of 
521 ; an assignment on 679. 

Kangra (Panj-ab), a “Bajaur” north of 511 
n. 3. 

Kanhpfir, “Cawnpore” (U.P. India), 649 
n. 7. 

Kaniguram (Dasht-Kiibiil route), 235 n. 2. 

Kanwa, Kanwaha | RajpfitSna), Babur's 
victory of 549, 557 to 574, 523 n. 3. 

Kanwabln (Panj-ab), Babur at 458. 

Kara! (Panj-ab), Babur at 464, 

Kara-su, Qaia-su ? (Kabul), a tribe on 413. 

Karg-khana, see Sawad. 

Kark 7 (Kabul), Babur at 393. 

Karinan ('Iraq), surrenders 51 ; an intruder 
in 260. 

Karina-naia river (Bihar, India), ill-repute of 
659 ; Babur on 659-60. 

Kai-mash mountain (Kabul), located 403 ; 
Babur near 405-5. 

Karmina (Samarkand), mentioned as a 
wilayat 84. 

Karnal (U.P. India), ’B.ibur at 701. 

Karnan (Farghana). a village of 161 ; locates 
place 162, 168 (where in section heading 
for " Kasan" read Karnin) i a ibreg/ut of 
179-80 ; Babur and 179,* 182. 

Karrah (U.P.I.),odependencyoE 651 ; Babur 
at 652. 

Kaitah-Manikput (U.P. India), revenue of 
521 ; elephants in 488 ; Hunaavun neat 
544. 

KBsan (Faigluna), described 10 ; Uses a date 
28 ; a raid near 26 ; a departure to 32 ; 
a holder of hostile to Babur 170 ; ISbui 
at 104, lie. 

K&s'nghar (£. Turkistan;, an c, limit of 
Farghana 1, of Samarkand 76 ; a border 
tribe of 55 ; ’Kaslighar-Fargbana toad 
183 ; trade with Kabul 202, AndijSni 
captives in 20 n. 3 ; rulers in 21, 29 n. 5, 
32-7, 318, 415, 427, 695-6 ; Mughfils in 
*184, 331, 364 ; arrivals from 399, 415-6 ; 
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Babur’s kinsfolk in 21-4, 318, 409, 522 ; 
a devious journey through 399 ; a return 
from 408, and to S90. 

Kashmir, mountains of 380-7, 481 ; a bird of 
494 ; lost dependencies of 484 ; Babur on 
name of 484, ♦sends an expedition to 692- 
3-8 n. 5, 701. Additional Note p. 693. 

Katlang (N.W. F.P. India), Babur at 377. 

Kattawar-plain (Ghazni ?), torrent of 240 ; 
Babur in 323-5. 

Kawari-water (C. India), Babur crosses 607, 
614. 

Kechef-dara (KburaaSn), leads down to 
Mashhad 622 n. 3. 

Kesh — Shahr-i-sabz (Samarkand), described 
3, 83 ; a blinded refugee in 95 ; Bana’i 
dismissed to 136 ; an arrival from 137 ; 
Babur and 125-8, 138, 

Keshtud (Ilisar-shadman tract), Babur at 130. 

Khaibar-mountains (Kabul), route through 
206 ; crossings of 250, 260, 492 ; Babur's 
crossings of 229, 382, 411-3. 

Khairabad (U.P. India), revenue of 521;. 
Babur's army at 583. 

Khikan-arlq (Farghana), Babur on 165-7. 

Khalila (Soghd, Samarkand), Babur at 148. 

Khalishak (Qandahar), a water-head 332 ; 
Babur at 333. 

Khamalangan (Badakhshan), a holder of 242. 

Khamchan (Badakhshan), military move to 
321. 

Khan-yurti (Samarkand), described 82 ; Babur 
at 67-8, 82, 124, 131. 

Khatabuk (Farghana), Babur near 163-8. 

Kharbln (s.e. of Ghazni], 323 n. 3, 

Khari (U.P. India), Babur at 580. 

Kharid pargana (on the Saru = Ghogra), 
formerly on both banks of the river 561 
n. 2, 664 n. 8, 674 n. 6 ; present limits 
637, n. 1 I position of town of 679 and n. 1 ; 
a (now) Bihar pargana of 674 ; Humayiin 
plunders 544 ; capture of mentioned 561 ; 
Babur's man in 637 ; position of its army 
opposing Babur 664, 676 n. 5. 

Khartank (Samarkand], a celebrity of 76. 

Khasban pdain (Farghana), Babur crosses 124. 

Khaslar (W. Turkistan), Babur at 151. 

Kawak road (Hindu-kush), 205 ; height of its 
pass 204, n. 4. 

Khawal-i-quH [sec Zirrin pass), Bibur in 309. 

Khinjan (n. of Hindu-kush), roads to 205. 

Khirgird or Khirjard (KhurSsan), Jami’s 
birthplace 623, n. 8 ; battle of Jim fought 
near 623, 635. 

Khirs-khina (Kabul), Babur passes 417. 

Khitai == N. China, a caravan from IS ; 
porcelain, etc. from 80, 157-9, 160 ; trade 
profits in 202. [N B. — For all instances 
Babur’s word is Khitai and not “China”.] 

Khozar or Khuzar (Samarkand), mentioned as 
a viilayat 84 ; lost by Auzbegs, 135, 359. 

Khuban or Khunan (Farghana), approx, site 
of Babur's first ranged battle 113. 

Khujand var. (Farghiiria), described 7 ; not 
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counted by all as in Farghana 17 ; locates 
a place 55 ; holders of 35, 115; Ahmad 
Mfrati • shihi takes 30 ; sunender to 
Babur of 53 ; Babur’s first marriage made 
in it 35, 120; he in it «9, 90-1-2; a 
“ poor place ” 97-8 ; he halts in a village 
of 100 ; his legendary transit of 358 nTl; 
a follower’s compulsory journey to 124. 

Khujand-water, SaihQn, S;r-darya,»z Saihun. 

Khulm (Kabul- Balkh road, Fr. map Bokhara), 
vine-culture in 210 n. 6 ; places on its 
river 546 n. 2. 

Khilqan (Farghana), an arrival at 44 ; Babur 
It 161. 

Khurasan, Khurasanat (219), Hindustani use 
of the name 202 ; Kabul roads from 205, 
300; Kabul trade with 202, 225; melons 
and oranges of 203, 510, compared with 
Kabul Koh-daman 216 ; hammams'\ts'Vi\ 
medical practice in 246 ; refined manners 
of Khurasanis 303 ; nomads of 221 ; ♦en- 
forced migration of Mughiils to 351 ; 
— Mahmud Ghainawi and 479 ; Abu- 
sa'id’s Cadet Corps of 28, SO, App, H, 
xxvi, xxvii ; Yunas Khan in 20 ; Aba- 
bikr defeated in 260 ; Mahmud expelled 
from 46 ; Mas’fid “did not stay in” 95 
(where add the quoted words, 1. 12, after 
“service”); Badi'u’z - zaman returns to 
70 ; Husain Bii.gari and 57, 94, 259-60- 
80-3 ; Babur and 185-7-8, 255, 28S-6, 295, 
300, 330-2 ; Ma‘sumain36, 339; — troops 
of 61, 296; dismissals to 98, 128, 194-7, 
319, 320 ; comings and goings from and 
to 15, 194, 197, ♦243, 264, 270, 331, 363 ; 
distinguished men of 280-2-4, 291 ; 
Babur’s kinsfolk in 246, 253, 522, 617 ; 
a verse well known in 328. 

KhOrd (Khwurd)-Kabul (Kabul), wild asses in 
224 ; river-dam of 647 ; Babur in Ml. 

Khurram (Kabul -Balkb route), traitors to 
Babur near 546 (Fr. map Malimenc, 
Kbouram). 

Khiisb-ab (Panj-ab), Aba-bikr in 260; Babur 
regards it as his own 380-2 ; Baluchis 
in 383 : an enemy to 383-4, 388 ; a 
governor of 388 ; a fugitive through 399. 

Khutan, Khotin (E. Turkistan), Ailchi the 
capital of 50 n. 2; Gurkban a title of 
rulers in 84 n. 2 ; a ruler in 32. 

Khutlan (Hisar-shadman territory), rivet and 
alps of 60, 222; a saint’s burial in 211; 
a ruler add holders of 47, 58, 93, 191-6 ; 
Babur’s victory in 18. 

Khwdja ‘Abdu’s-samad (Kabul), 201. 

Khwaja Basta (Kabul), a «'ater-course near 

, 647. 

Khwaja Bikargaii (Farghana), water of99n. 4. 

Khwaja ChangaUTahqan), 61 ; located 60n. 4. 

Khwaja Char-taq (Qunduz) 244. 

Khwaja Didar (Samarkand), Babur’s winters 
in 73-4 ; Shaibasi near 130-1-5 ; Babur 
passes 147. „ 

Khwaja Hasan (Kabul), Babur passes 398, 4is. 



Khvija ‘Imad (Hisar-shadman), Babnr at 188, 

Khwaja lama'll Siriti (s.e. of the Kabul 
teiritoiy), mountains of 223: Babur at 
323-4. 

Khwaja Kafshlr (Samarkand], escapes by 62, 
144. 

Khwaja Kardzan var. Kardzln (Samarkand), 
65| 128 ; Shaibani at 138. 

Khwaja Khawand Sa'id (Kabul), wines of 
203, 215. 

Khwaja Kitta (Farghana), Babur at 16S. 

Khwaja Khip (N.W.F.P. India), Babur at 
372-6. 


KhTOja^ Khizr’s Qadam-gah (Kabul), 201, 


Khwija Khijr’s Mosque (Samarkand), 142. 
Khwaja-rabat (Samarkand), 73, 97, 127-8, 
130-1. 


Khwaja Raushana’l's Chashma (Kabul), 201. 

Khwaja Reg-i-tawan (Kohistan, Kabul), 
described 215 ; Babur at 420. 

Khwaja Riwij (Kabul), rebels go to 245, 345. 

Khwaja Rustam (Kkbul), Babur near 447. 

Khwaja Shahab (Kabul), Babur at 418. 

Khwaja Shamu’s tomb (Kabul), 201. 

Khwaja Sih-yaran (Kabul), described 216; 
names of the “ Three friends " 216, n. 4 ; 
Babur at 398, 405-6-20. 

Khwaja Zaid (n. of Hindfi-kush), Babur at 
195. 

Khwa? (Samarkand border?), ‘Umar Shaikh 
defeated at 17, 34 j located 17 and n. 1. 

Khwarizm= Khiva, w. limit of Samarkand 76; 
and northern of KhurSsan 261 ; cold in 
219 ; Mahmud GhaznawVs over-rule in 
479; Chin Sufl defends 242, 255-6; 
Khusrau Shah's head sent to 244 ; a Bai- 
qara refugee in 397 ; governors of 256, 
274 ; Muhammad Salih of it 289 n. 4. 

-Khwast, “ Khost ” ■ (n. ' of Hindu -kush), 
mountains of 221 ; name and character of 
221 n. 4 ; a mulla of 368 ; Mir-zadas of 
412 ; comers and goers from and to 399, 

' 403, 196 n. 5 ; piety of Khwastis 523 

n. 1 ; *Mahim Begira’s connection with 
714 ; Babur at *363, 408. 

Kila-gahi (n.- of Hindu-kush), a fugitive 
through 321. 

Kilirah ? (U.P. India), Babur at 680. 

Kilif ferry (Oxus), Husain SSI-gard and 57, 
191, 

Kindlr-tau, Kurama (Farghana’s n.w. border- 
mountains), 8n. 5, 11 n. 6; — Kindirlik 
pass, when open 2 n. 4, *183 ; dis- 
tinguished 116 n. 2 ; The KhJns and 90, 
172 ; Babur crosses 54 , M, 161. * 

Kind.kir(Kabul), described 424 ; (rzvMasson, 
ill, 193). 

Kintit (U.P. India), identified 657 n. 2; 
Babur at 657. 

Kirk: ferry (Oxus), 191. 

Kishm (Badakhshan), Auzbeg defeat at 295 ; 
Humayfin near 621, 624 n. 1 ; ? "Babur 
winters in (919 AH.J, 362, 
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Kisri-taq (below Baghdad), height of 83. 

Kltib or Klb (Panj-ab), an appointment to 
393. 

Koel, KrU, Kuil (U.P. India), see Kul. 

Kobat (Panj-ab), Babur in 218-31-33-50, 
382-94. 

Koh-hacha (var. ? a common noun : KSbul). 
tooth-picks gathered on 407. 

Koh-daman (Herat), an appointment to 274. 

Koh-daman (Kabul), described 215 to 217 
Babur on 320, 405, 416, 420. 

Koh-i-jud, Salt-range (Panj-ab), describee 
379 ; places connecting with 381 , 452 . 
a note of Brskine’s on 380 n. 2. 

Koh-khiraj (U.P. India), Babur at 653. 

Kohik, Chupan-ata g.v. (Samarkand), de- 
scribed 76 n. 4 ; gardens on 78, 80 ; 
bounds a meadow 82 ; Babur near 12. 

Kohik-su = Zar-afshan (Samarkand), course 
and name 76, 76 n. 4 ; bounds a meadow 
82, and a tuman 84 ; suggested drowning 
in 128 n. 2 ; Babur and 64, 130-1 ; swims 
it in flood 140. 

Koh - i - niir, Rocky - mountain (Kabul), see 
Kunar. 

Koh-i-safed, Spin-ghur (Kabul), described 
209 ; Pushtu name of 209 n. 2 ; App. E, 
xvii, xix, XX. 

Kohistan ( Wakhshan), begs of 2% ; — 
(Kabul), villages of described 214 and 
n. 7; a iOmSH of 213; rara avis of 213 
n. 7. 

Kohtin mountains (s. of Samarkand), limits 
possessions of territory 47. 

KuBn (Samarkand), 65. 

Kukcha-su (Badakhshan), 321. 

Kul, Kuil, Koel (U.P. India), a governor of 
176 ; Babur’s building-work in 520 (here 
Kuil), bis envoy to 526, loss, of 557, 576, 
visit to 586-7. 

Kul-ab (Badakhshan), a chief of 627 n. 2, 
*696. 

Kula.gtam (Kunar, Kabul), Babur at 423. 

Kuldja (E. Turkistin), Almaligh the former 
capital of 2 n. 1 ; "The Khans escape 
aiter defeat by its toad 183 (where- read 
Kuldja), 

Kul-kina or Gul-kina (Kabul), a place of 
revel 200-1, 395. 

Kul-i-malik (Bukhara), Babur defeated at 40, 
•357. 

Kunar with Nur-gal (Kabul), described 211 ; 
is Koh-i-nur (Rocky-mountain), the true 
name of, App. F, xxiii, xxiv ; torrent of 
212 ; beer made in 423 ; peacocks in 493 ; 
a test of woman’s virtue in 212, governors 
in 227, 344 ; Babur in 343, 376, 423. 

Kundi (Lamghanat, Kabul), see Multa-kundi. 

Kundih or ICundbab (Bihar, India), Babur at 
674-7, 687 n. 5 (where read the name as 
above). 

Kura pass (Kabul), divides the ho.t and cold 

climates 220 ; Babur at 421. 

Kurarah (U.P. India), Babur at 651. 
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Kurdflm-dabin (Farghana), 5 n. 3. 

Kuria (U.P. India), Babur at 651. 
Kurrat>tazi)’an (Kabul), see Dasht-i-shaikh. 
Kusar iU.P. India), Babur at 652. 

Kushan (Persia), locates Radagan 622 n. 4. 
Kutila (Panj-ab), Babur gains 462 ; strength 
of 463. 

Kfltila-lake, mod. Kotila-jhil (Gurgaon, Panj- 
ab), Babur at 580 and n. 1. 

Kiiy-payan, Low-lane (Samarkand), 146. 


Madina (Arabia), Babur sends gifts to 523. 
Madu, Mazu (Farghana), Babur takes 109. 
M’a^akur (U.P. India), Babur at 548, 616 
(where read as here). 

Maghak-pul (Samarkand), Babur at 68, 132. 
Mahan (Farghana), Babur at 123. 

Mahawin (Muttra; U.P. India), not submissive 
to Babur 523. 

Mahtiba (U.P. India), rebels take flight to 
685, 682 n. 1. 

Wabura-sangur (N.VV.F.P. India), locates a 


Lahur, Labor (Panj-ab), revenues of 446, 
521 ; snou'.s seen from 485 ; ivater-wbeels 
of 486, 532 ; locates Sialkot 429 ; Daulat 
Khan and 382-3. *428, M41-2-3, 451 ; 
Babur's envoy detained in 385 ; ‘Alam 
Khan and 444. 455-8 ; Babur's bcg.-i in 
443, 453-4; sedition in 688: “Babur's 
visit to (936 .sit.) 604 n. 1, *692-3-7-8- 
9, 707 : Mahiin and 650-9 ; * taken by 
Kamran (where for " 935 ” read 938). 

Lak-lakan (s. of Tishkint), a hostile meeting 
at 145. 

Laknau, Lakhnau, Luknau, “ Lucknow ” 
(U.P. India), a bird of 495; abandoned 
by Baljur’s men 594 ; Babur at 601 ; 

■f Biban and Bayazid approach it 677 ; 

? news of capture of 679 and u. 2, 681 ; 
variants in. name of 677 n. 3, 678 n. 1, 
582 n. 6, App. T ; ree Luknur. 

Lamghanat tuiiidiis (Kabul), dcscrilied 207- 
13 ; true use of the name 210 ; clas.sifica- 
tion of 200 : a tuman of 318 ; mountains 
of 222 : tribes in 229, 242 ; fruits of 203, 
424, 510-1 ; birds of 494-5, 300 ; fishing 
in 236 ; routes into 206-9 ; locates 208, 
211; Babur in 414-19-21 -*29 ; {see 
Lamghanl. 

Lainghan hi man (Kabul), the name of 200 
n. 1, 210 ; a fruit and tree of 308 ; limits 
a tribe 3-fl ; Babur’s retreat to 21, 340 ; 

_ Babur in 407 -14-19-21-*29. 

Lar (Persia) a native of 284. 

Laswaree, Battle of (1803 AlJ.) 578 n. 1. 

Lat-kint (Fargliana), Babur at 108. 

Lawain (U.P. India), Babur at 656. 

Lombardy (Italy), wine culture in 210 n. 5. 

Luhilgur, mod. Logar (Kabul), descriljed 217 ; 
C&'rkh its one village 217 ; a celebrity of 
184, 217 ; vine culture in 210 n. 6. 

Luknur (RampOr, U.P. India), revenue of 
521 : besieged by Biban 582 ; ? approached 
by Bihan and Bayazid 677 ; ? news of its 
capture 679 and n. 2, 681. 


Macha (Upper Zar-afshan), located 149, 152 ; 
‘All Mirin-ihahi takes refuge in 55 ; 
Babur in 27, 67, 152-3. 

Macham (Farghana), a foot-hill 118, 125 iv. 2- 
Madan-Banaras, Zamania(U. P. India), Babur 
at 658. 


tribe 376. 

Mahj-ar (N.W.F.P. Tu-iia), 373 n. 6. 

Maidan (Kabul), the road to 228 ; earthquake 
action near 247 ; white marble of 710. 
Maidan-i-Rustam (Kabul), Babur at 405. 
Maing (U.P. India), Babur near 683. 

Makka (Arabia), B.ilait .sends money gifts to 
522, and a Qorin in his script 228 n. 3 ; 
pilgrims to 26, 267 n. 2, etc, 

Malabar, a succession-custom in 482 n. 5. 
Malarna (Uajps'itana), revenue of 521. 


Malot, see Milwat. 

Malwa (C. India), an ob-servatory at 79; 
known in Biibur'.s day as MandaCi?.!'. 79. 

Maina Kbatfm (Kabul), 405. 

Manas-nl (nai: Rajputana), othernamesof 57f 
n. 1 ; reputed oull all of 580; Bill>uron5/S-9 

Mandagban (Kharasan), Ikvirur at 295. 

Mand.ifi, Manda IC. India). capiWl of Malw! 
482 n. 2 ; Malwa known as 79, 482 , 
hills of 486 : a ruler of 482 ; a holder of 
593, 6SS n. 2, downfall of sultans of 483 ; 
[Elphinstone Codes fassim and Haidars- 
bad Codex, cxcepl on p. 79 where 

“Mandu” occurs, write Mandafi]. 

Mandlsh, Mandesh (N.W.F.P. India), Bibur 
at 375 

Maiiflrawar tuoian (Kal)iil)j described 210; 
one of the three constituents of the true 
Lamghanat 210 ; a village of 424 ; holders 
of 229, 344 ; Babur in 321, 421. 

Manikpur (U.P. India), revenue of o21 ; 
elephants in 489. 

Maqam (N.W.F.P. India), perhaps mod. 
Mardan 377 n. 2 ; Babur near 37(-8. 

Maragha (.Azar-bayigan, Caspian Sea), astro- 
nomical Tables constructed at 79. ^ 

Marghinan (Fargh.niia), de. 5 crited 6; bulUto 
of 7‘; a celebrity of 7, /6 ; locates a 
place 7 ; comings and goings from and to 
30, 97 n. 2, 173; lo.st to Babur 30; y 
recovered by him 99-100 ; rebel attack on - 
101-2 ; Biibiir in 103, 123, 162-9, 172^ 

Marfichaq (on the Mutgh-ab, Khurasan), 
Aiizbeg raiflers defeated at 296. 

■Marwar (Kajpulan.a), SangS’.s approach from 

544 n. 5. , . r ooc. 

Mashhad (Khurasan), a cdebrity of 2W, 
a Bai-qar.a holder of 263 , 296, 329^ ^ 
lield by Auzliegs 534, 623; Tahmasps 
route to 622 n. 3. 
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Masht (Ghazni ?), a tribe in 323. 

Ma.sjid-i-jauza (Fargbana), described S. 

Masjid-i-IaqIaqa (Samarkand), described 80. 

Masjid-i-tnaquta' (Samarkand)] described 79. 

Mastfmg, Quetta (Baluchistan), Sbah Beg and 
337, *d27 (where read Mastung). 

Matarld (Samarkand), a celebrity of 73. 

.^lawaia’u’n-nahr, Transoxiana, name of the 
country of Samarkand 74 ; name includes 
Faighana 76 ; melons and wines of 82-3 ; 
bullies in 7 (see s.u. Marghinan for an 
omission) ; Leaders of fslani born in 7, 
73-6 ; three strong forts in 3 ; an appoint- 
ment in its interests 61, 85 ; .in Afizbeg 
hands 427, 480, 618 ; *Babur’s desire to 
ieg.ain 697 n. 1 (and s.ii. Babur). 

Mehtar-Sulaiman range (Afghan border), a 
shrine on 238 ; Babur and 236-8. 

Merv, Marv (Khurasan), comings and goings 
from and to 135-7, 296, 301, *337, 623; 
chiefs of 261, 244 ; ‘Ali-sher «-intcrs in 
287 i Bahur’s sister in 18, *332 ; Shaibani 
defeated and hilled near 318, *330; 
'Ubaid and 334, 618, 622. 

.Mevvat, ^[^wat (Kajputanal, revenue of S21 ; 
• hills of 486 ; account of 377-8-9 ; holders 
of 323, 551 ; Babur orders a raid on SSI ; 
Kanwa casualties on the road to 377 ; 
Babur at 578. 

MiSn.dfl.ab, “Doab” (between Ganges and 
Jumna), revenue of 321 ; archers of 326-8, 
551-7 ; a pargatia bestowed in 339 ; 
‘Alam Khan goes to 437 ; Ibrahim ad- 
vances into 467 ; Babur puls down a rebel 
- in 576. 

Mian-hal, Miyan-kal (Samarkand), returns to 
Babur 135 ; Auzbegs in 622. 

Mian-kalal (N.W.F.P. India), Babur in 373 ; 
? a dfi-ab 373 n, 6. 

Mian-wilayat, Miyan-wilayal (U.P. India), 
revenue of 521. 

Mlch-gram (Kabul), a tribe in 413; Babur 
at 414. 

Mil (Kafiiistan), position of 210. 

-Milwat, Malot (Pani-ab), prisoners sent to 
461. 

Milwat, Malot (U.P. India), Babur’s capture 
of 457-8, 461. 

Minat-hill (Kabul), Babur crosses 314. 

Mir Ghiyas - langar (Khurasan), Babur at 
307-8, ■■ 

Mirza-rabat (Farghana), w. wind over 9 n. 2, 
*183. 

Misr, Egypt, compared with a Samarkand 
/iimSu 84 ; ‘Napoleon’s task in 356. 

Mita-kacha (Kohistan, Kabul), described 214. 

Mughfilistan, mountains of 222 ; game in 
325 Aspara in 20 ; Vunas Khan in 1 2 ; 
a MughCiI (iimSit enters 20 ; *MughuIs 
forced to' go far from 351 ; a dweller in 
114 ; Babur thinks of going to 158, *184. 

Muhammad Agha’s village (Kabul), Babur at 
405. 

Muhiammad Chap’s Bridge (Samarkand), 72. 


Muhammad-fajj (N.W.F.P. India), meaning 
of the name 229 n. 5 ; Babur at 231. 

Multa-kundi (Kabul), defined 211. 

Mullan (Panj-ab), the Five-rivers meet near 
485 ; a dependency of 237 ; fowlers 
migrated from 225 ; Aba-bikr at 260 ; 
Daulat Khan and 441-2 ; ‘Askari recalled 
from *603, 605 ; Kamran and 645, 699. 

Mungir (Bengal), Babur’s envoy to 676. 

Munli (Biliat, India), Babur at 666-7, 670. 

Munughul-tiigh (Farghana), variants in name 
of 8 n. 5 ; mines and malarial infiacncc of 
8 ; surmised action on wind of (here 
Mogol-tau) 9 n. 2 ; (set Abii’l-ghazT, 
D^smaisons p. 12). 

Muqur (Afghanistan), Bahm at 345. 

Mura-pass (IJi^r-shadman), 58 n. 1 ; Babur 
crosses 129 (not named). 

Murgh-ab river and fort (Khurasin), IJusain 
Bat-qara and 191, 260 ; Babur on 285, 
297-9, 300 ; Shaibani at 327. 

Murghan-koh (Qandahar), position of 332 n, 4 ; 
Babur at 336. 

Mart and Adusa, Baburpur (U.P. India), 
Babur at 644. 

Muttra (U.P. India), see Mahawin. 


Naghr or Naghz (Kabul), a s. limit of Kabul 
200 ; position of 206, 231-3, 

Nagur, Nagor (RSjpiitana), revenue of 521. 

Nakhshab (Samarkand), see Qarshl. 

Namangan (Farghana), new canal of App. A, 
ii, n. 1 ; Babur near 117. 

Kanapiir (U.P. India), Bahur at 657. 

Nani (Ghazni), Babur at 240 ; old Nani 
plundered 254. 

Napoleon’s* task in Egypt compared 356. 

Nardak* (U.P. India), a hunting-ground 701. 

Nitiii (n. of Ilindii kusli), a fugitive through 
321. 

Narin-river (n. arm of Saihun), 88 n. 2, 
App. A, ii. 

Narnul (U.P. India), an assignment on 677. 

Nasfikh (Farghana), Babur at 92. 

Nathpur or Fathpur (U.P. India), Babur near 
680-1. 

Naugnam (U.l’. India), Babur meets his sister 
at 689 n. 3. 

Nijr-afi tiim/fii (Kabul), described 213 ; moun- 
tains of 222 : products of 203, 213 ; boiled 
wine in 21 3 ; a dependency of 220 ; locates 
.i\la-sM 220; Babur in 253, 420-1, hi.s 
frontier-post of 213 n. 2. 

Nil-ab (Indus), various instances of the name 
206 n. 3 ; a tribal limit 378, 387 ; raute.s 
to Kabul from 206 ; old Nil-ab located 
392 ; comings and goings from and- to 
250, 265, 399, 419, 422, 647, 659; given 
to Humayun 391 ; Babur at 392, counts his 
.army at 451 . 

Nile (The),* u.sed as an illustration 9 n. 2 ; 
Alexander takes the Indus for 206 n. 3. 

Ning-nahar tiiman (Kabul) described 207-9 ; 
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itj book-name Nagarahar 207 ; meaningof 
the name 208, App. E ; not included in 
the Lamghanat 210 ; a dependency of 
213 ; waters of 209, App. E j wintering 
tribes 242 ; a bird of 493 ; division of hot 
and cold climates n 229 ; Bagh-i-wafa 
laid out in 208 ; holders of 227, 317, 344, 
421 ; an arrival from 345 ; Babur at 342. 

Uirah-tn or Tlrah-lii, Kalian (Herl), Shaibanl’s 
family in 343. 

N'irhun (Bihar, India), Babur at 674. 

N'irlch -pass, Takht - pass (Kabul), Babur 
crosses 228. 

Kishapur (Khurasan), mentioned as on a route 
622 n. 3. 

Kishin-meadow (Herl), Husain Bai-garS and 
95, 261. 

Nil-kint (Farghana), locates an enemy 116 ; 
threatened 170. 

Nuliba (U.P. India), Babur at 657. 

Mundak, H.S. Nawandak (Chaghanian g.v.), 
located 471 ; Barlas family of 51 (where 
' ‘ Badakhshan is wrong) ; Babur near 
129 ; Auzbegs retire to 471. 

Nur-gal (Kabul), described 211; meaning of 
its name, App. F, xxiii ; holders of 227, 
334 ; Babur at 343, 423. 

Nur-lam (Kabul), see App. F, xxiii. 

Nur-valley (Kabul), see Dara-i-nur. 

Nush-ab (Farghana), Babur near 114. 

Otrar (W. Turkistan), see Autrar. 

Oude, Oudh, Aud, Adjodhya (U.P. India), 
revenue of 521 ; river-crossings to 669 ; 
locates places 601-2, 679 n. 2 ; army of 
684-5 j a bird of 495 ; appointment to 
544 ; ? Babur at 680 and n. 2 ; his Mosque 
in .4pp. U. 


Pakli, Fakhli (Pan) -ab), formerly part of 
Kashmir 484. 

Paighar (Samarkand), limit of Samarkand on 
upper Zar-afshan 152. 

Pamghan range and village, Paghman (Kabul), 
described 215-6 ; village destroyed by 
earthquake 247 ; Shah Beglm's 318 ; 
’’snows seen from Babur’s burial-garden 
710. 

Pamir routes, 'spring re-opening of 695. 

Pani-mali or -man! (N.W.F.P. India), the 
road to 376. 

Panipat (Panj-ab), battles at 472 n. 1 ; Babur’s 
victory at 457, 469, 470-1-2, 534. 

Panj-ab (India), of the name App. E, xx ; 
’Babur’s power in 426, 430; ’Daulat 
Khan’s strength in 412, 443 ; Babur’s 
■journey to (937 ah.), 604 n. 1, *698. 

Panj - dih, Pand - dih (Khurasan), AOabeg 
raiders beaten at 296. 

Panjhir, Panj-sher /umiin (Kabul), described 
214 ; pass-roads of 195-6, 205 ; highway- 
men of 21 4; river of 407 ; a darogha in 


Panj-kura (N.W.F.P. India), Babur at 373-4. 

Pap (Farghana), holds fast for Babur 91, lOJ j 
affairs in 171-4-6 n. 3. 

Farandi-pass (Hindu-knsh), described 205 ; 
height of 204 n. 4. 

Paraslilwar, Peshawar (N.W.F.P. India), a 
limit of Kabul 200 ; beauty of flowers 
near 393 ; rhinoceros of 490 ; partridges 
in 496 ; Bigram near 230 n. 2 ; Babur and 
382, 393, 410-2. 

Parhala (Panj-ab), a Kakar stronghold 387-9 ; 
described and taken by Babur 396-7. 

Parsaru-river (U.P. India), Babur on 682-3. 

Parsrflr, Parsarur (Panj-ab), an assignment on 
684 : Babur at 458 ; G. of India form of 
name Pasriir 684 n. 1. 

Parwan (Kohistan, Kabul), described 214-5 ; 
wind of 201, 224 ; road and pass of 205 ; 
fishing in 226, 406 : wines and flowers of 
215. 

‘ashaghar (Samarkand), described 97 ; a 
native of 188 ; Babur at 97-8, 148. 

Patakh-i-ab-i-shakna (Kabul), meaning of the 
name 403 n. 2 ; Babur at 403. 

Pawat-pas (Mehtar Sulaiman range), Babur 
crosses 238. 

PehlOr, Phillaur (Panj-ab), Babur at 458. 

Pesh-gratn (N.W.F.P. India), Babur at 373. 

Flag, Allahibad (U.P. India), Babur at 654- 
5 ; incident of his march from 657. 

Pichghan (Kabul), bird - catching in 220; 
punitive attack on 253. 

Plch-i-Kafiristan (n. of Kabul country), wines 
of 212 ; hostile to Babur 212. 

Fir Kan&, see Sakhi-sarwar. 

Pul-i-chiragh, Bil- i-chiragh (Balkh-Herat 
toad), located 69 ; a victory at 69, 260. 

Pul-i-salir (Herat), 329-30. 

Pul-i-sangin (Hisar-shadman), ’Timur’s and 
Babur’s victories at 353-4. 

Fushta-i- 'aish (Farghana), forces near 106, 
165. 


Qaba (Farghana), swamp of 31 ; invaded 30 ; 
Babur at 123, 162. 

Qabadian (H46r-sihadman), Babur at 188; 
taken for him 640. 

Qabil’s tomb, i.e. Cain's (Kabul), Babur at 
415. 

Qain (Khurasan), held by a Bai-qara 296, 301. 

Qaisar (s.w. of Maimene, see Fr. map), Babur 
kt 296. 

Qalat-i-ghilzai (Qandahar), Babur takes 248- 
9, 339 ; road south from 333 ; a governor 
of 340 ; fugitives join Babur near 331 ; 
HindOstan traders at 331. 

Qalat-i-nadirl (n. of Mashhad, Khurasan), 
birthplace of Nadir Shah 263 n. 4, 329 
n. 4 ; B.ai-qara holders of 263, 329. 

Qanauj (U.P. India), revenue of 521; 
appointments in 265, 582 ; hostile both 
lo Ibrahim and to Babur 523-9 ; military 
nemrrences at 530, 557, 582-9, 594--K^^ 
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Qandabar (Afghanistan), sometimes reckoned 
as part of Ghazni 217; a s. limit of 
Khiuasan261 ; irrigation- waters of 232-6’; 
heat of compared 520 ; Kabul trade with 
202 ; routes to 206, 308 ; — governors in 
264, 274 ; Arghuns in 71, 227, 326, 336, 
429 ; Husain Bai-qarSs failure at 94 ; 
— BIbur’s campaigns against 220, 246-8, 
330-9, *365, *426-28-36-39; unremunera- 
tive to him 480 ; his rock-residence (Cliihil- 
dna) near 333-5, App. J ; Shaibani's 
siege of 21, 331-9, 340-3 ; Nasir in 338 ; 
Kamran in 583, *694-9, '106 -,— Khwand- 
amir leaves 60S ; a rapid journey to 621 ; 
*705 ; Lord Roberts on his first view of 
333 n. 1 ; ruins of in 1879 ad. 430. 

Qara-bagh (Kabul), Babur at 196 ?a rebel of 
687. 

Qara-bagh-meadow (Qandahar), flood-waters 
of 240 ; spoils shared out at 339 ; ? a rebel 
of 687. 

Qara-bQgh (Samarkand), Babur at 147. 

Qara-bulaq (Samarkand), Babur at 66-7 ; a 
punishment at 66, 153. 

Qara-darya (s. arm of Saihun), now supplies 
Andijan 3 n. 6 ; 88 n. 2 ; App. A, ii. 

Qara-kul (Samarkand), mentioned 84 ; irri- 
gation of 76-7 ; a governor of 40 ; lost 
and regained by Auzbegs 135-7. 

Qara-kflpa pass, ? Malakand (N.W.F.P. 
India), Bfibut on 376, 

Qara-nakarlq ? (Kabul), a route through 209. 

Qarluq wilayat (Panj-ab), a governor of 403. 

Qarshi, Nashaf, Nakhshab (Samarkand), de- 
scribed 84 ; Tarkhkns in 62, 88, 135 (here 
? Kesh, p. 138) ; Auzbegs and 135, *35.4- 
4 ; Babur’s wish to spare and Kajm SanI’s 
massacre 359-60, 361. 

Qara-raba.t (n. of Herat), Bal-qara defeat at 
327. 

(^rit-su, Siyah-ab (Kabul), Babur fords 396 ; 

j (N.W.F.P. India), he crosses4S0 ; (s.arm 
of Zar-afshan, Samarkand) 78 ; course of 
82 ; a meadow on 81 ; known as Ab-i-rah- 
mat 78. 

Qara-tigln (n. of Hisar-shadman), passers 
through 58, 112, *349 ; Babur plans to go 
through to Kashghar 129 ; *his Mughul 
assailants retire to 362. 

Qara-tu (Kabul), located 208-9 ; Babur at 
395 409 425. 

Qargha-yllaq (Kabul), low hills of 320. 

(Jiaq-tu (Ghazni?), Babur at 323. 

Qibchaq road and pass (Hindu:kush), de- 
scribed 205 ; Babur on 197. 

Qilaghu (Kabul), Babur at 413. 

Qiriq-ariq (Kabul), Babur at 410, 448. 

Qila‘-i-Ikhtiyaru’d-din, Ala-qurghan (Herat), 
Babur rumoured captive in 313 ; Bai-qara 
families abandoned in 327. 

Qila‘-i-iafar. Sliaf-tiwar (Badakhshan), former 
name Shaf-tiwar 242 ; sends an envoy to 
Babur 618; a rapid journey from 621 ; 
offered to Mirza Khan 21, *349 ; a 


Chaghatai fugitive through 349 ; opposes 
the Auzbegs 242 ; — Ilumayun’s de- 
partures from (932 AH.) 545, *(935 ah.) 
694-5 ; *Hind-al in charge 696-7 ; *be- 
leaguered by Sa’id 697 ; *made over, to 
Sulaiman 699. 

Qizil-su, Surkh-ab, q.v. (n. of Hindu-kush), 
locates a toad 205 a fugitive on 321 ; 
Babur near 192-3. 

Quhlugha, Quhqa (Hisar-shadman), ste Dar- 
band-i-ahanln. 

Quiba meadow (Samarkand), described 82: 
80 ; a murder in 128 ; Babur in 72, 141. 

Qunduz (Badakhshan), n. limit of Kabul 200 ; 
pass-roads 204-5 ; head-waters of 216 ; 
tribes of 228, 402 ; Mughuls of 345, 361 ; 
a ruler in 47 ; Husain Bai-qarS and 48, 
50-7, 61, 94, 191, 260, 275 ; Khusrau 
Shah and 57, 60, 70-4, 93, 110, 141, 196, 
244 ; Sbaibani and 192, 242-4; goings to 
270, 546 ; Babur and 51, 318, *352-3, 
*362-3, *427-80 ; letters of victory sent 
to 371 ; his sister sent to 18, *352. 

Qurgha-tu (Kabul), a route through 376. 

Quruq-sai (Kabul), located 1^ context 208-9, 
341, 395 ; Babur at 341, 395, 414. 

Qush-khanlr (Hisar-shadman), an encounter at 
71. 

Qusir-khana meadow (Qandahar), Babur in 
338. 

Qush-gumbaz (Kabul), Babur at 229, 241, 
447. 

Qush-nadir or n5war (Kabul), Babur at 247, 
417. 

Qutluq-qadam’s tomb and bridge (Kabul), 
position of 208 ; Babur at 198, 395. 


Rabat-i-duzd or -dudut (n. of Herat), a Bal- 
qara defeat at 263. 

Rabat-i-khwaja (Samarkand), head-quarters 
of Shavdar 97 ; Btbur’s men in 73 ; Babur 
in 97, 130 1 ; 127-8. 

Rabat-i-sarhang (Farghana), Tafnhal in 108, 

lio. 

Rabat-i-Soghd (Samarkand), a battle near 111. 

Rabat-i-surkh (Kabul), Babur at 341. 

Rabat-i-zauraq or -ruzaq (Farghana), Babur 
at 165, 396. 

Rabatik-aurchin (Farghana), see Atki-su-ara. 

Radagan (n.w. of Mashhad), X’shmasp at 
at 622 ; name and location of 622 nn. 4, 
5, 623 nn. 4, 7. 

Ragh (Badakhshan), uprisings in 242, 321. 

Raliap river, ? Rapt! (India), course of 485. 

Raising (C. India), Babur’s intention against 
598. 

Rant(h)ambur (Rajputana), revenue of 521 ; 
hills of 486 ; Sanga's 483. 

Rapri (U.P. India), a pargana of 644; a 
dependency of 686 ; military vicissitudes 
at 523-30-57-81-82-98 ; Babur at 643. 

Rashdan (Farghana), birthplace of the author 
of the Hidayat7, 76. 
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Ravi river (Panj-ab) 438 ; source of 485. 
Rechna du-ab (Panj-ab), *Babur in 429. 
Rivers of Hindu-stan 485. 

Rohtas (V’anj-ab), a tribal limit 452 n. 5. 

Rum (Turkey-in-Asia), Kabul trade with 202 ; 
a medical remedy of 657 j Riiml defence 
of connected carts 469, 350, 564, 635. 
RCipar (PUnj-ab), Babur at 464. 

Rusta-hazara, ? a tribe name (Badakhshan), 
men of join Babur 196 ; (Elph. and Hai. 
MSS. RCista, IlminskT, p. 153, Rustakh ; 
is it Rustaq iujraf). 

Rustam - maidan (Kabul), described 405 ; 
Babur at 405. 

Rustaq (Badakhshan), revolts against Auzbegs 
242 ; see Rusta-hazara supra. 


Sabzawar (Khurasan), a return from 261 ; on 
a route 622 n. 3. 

Saf-koh (Kabul-IIerat route), Babur on 295-6. 

•Safed-koh (Kabul), see Koh-i-safed. 

Saiglian (Khurasan ; see Fr. map Maimcnc), 
on the summer-road by Shibt-lu 205 ; 
Babur in 294. 

SaihQn - darya, Sir-darya, Khujand - water 
(Transo.'fiana), course of 2, 84 n. 5, App. 
A, ii ; the Khans and 13, 31, 156, 172 ; 
i various crossings of 101-16 ; a proposed 

.• limitof lands 118-62 ; Babur's crossings of 

131 (on ice), 161, 170-9, *183 ; his men’s 
•success on 102 ; his father’s defeat on 16 ; 
see Narin and Qara-darya for con.stituents of. 

Sal-kal (Kabul), Babur at 342. 

.Sairam (n. of Tashkint), locates Yagha 159 ; 
holders of 1 7, 35 j name of used as a pass- 
word 164 ; ‘withstands the Auzbegs 358. 

.Sajawand (Isibul), celebrities of 217; Biibur 
at 241. 

.Sal(.an (Farghana), a ferry near 161. 

.‘' ikhan (Ghazni), ruined dam of 219. 

■Saklii-sawar (Dara-i-Ghazi Khan, India), Pir 
Kanu’s tomb at 238 ; Babur at 238. 

.■''alt-range (Panj-ab), see Koh-i-jiid 

Sainana (Panj-ab), river of 465 ; fi\-e.s a limit 
638 ; an appointment to 528 ; ‘a surmised 
source of historic information 693 ; ‘a com- 
plaint from to Babur and punitive results 
700. 

Samarkand (mod. Asiatic Russia), description 
of 74-86 ; names of 74, 75 and n. 4 ; sub- 
division.s, see Bukliara, Karmina, Kesh, 
Khozar, Qara-kfil, Qarshi^Nashaf and 
Nakh.shab, Shavdar or Shadw.ar, Soghd : 
meadows of 67-8, 70-77, 81-2. 128, 131 ; 
buildings and constructions in ; — ( 1 )TTmur’s 

77- 8 and s.n. Gardens, (2) Aiilugh Begs 

78- 9, 80, 133, 142-4, (3) others 75-7 
nn. 6-8 ; — Alps of 222 ; cold in 202-4 ; 
a comparison of 216 ; fruits 8, 510 ; bullies 
7 ; Ainiaqs 221 ; trade with Kabul 202 ; 
name locates places or fixes dates 1 , 2, 25, 


44-9, 136, 150-1-2, 244, 284. 289 ; Corps 
of Braves 28, App. H, xxvii ; tughchls 
28 ; rulers of 13, 35, 41-6, 52, 65, 74, 90, 
111, 121-7, 147, 152, 479, 622 ; governors 
of 37, 131 ; comings and goings to and 
from 15, 20-2-4, 64, 88, 136-7, 148-9, 
256, 300, 402-3 ; refugees to 46, 51, 58, 
95 (plan for), 271 ; an execution in 51, 
196; a raid near 16 ; ‘Umar Shaikh and 
12, IS ; Tarkhan revolt in 61-3 ; besieged 
for a bride .64 ; Abu-sa‘id takes 20-8 ; 
Mahmud ChaghatOi and 23, 88, 122; 
— Babur eel. 5, taken to 3S-7 ; his desire 
for 97-8, *706 ; desired by others 64, 111- 
2 ; his attempts on 64-6-8, 72-4, 92-3-7, 
112-5-9, 131-2, ’354; invited to 122-3- 
4 ; captures of 18, 35-9, 40, 74, 88, 132- 
4, 266, 277-9 ; *355, 47 1 j his surprise 
capture compared 134-5' ; rule in 86-7, 
135, 147 ; leaves it to help Andijan 88-9, 
190; defeated a'- 133-141; besieged in 
and surrenders 1- -7, 168, 24 ; leaves it 
147, 358, 471 ; — Shaibam receives it in 
gift 125; loss and gain of 74. 147, 168; 
occupation of 125-8, *183, 256, 300, 325- 
8, 360 ; — *Haidar DrighlSt in 357 ; Merv 
Mughuls near 357 ; HumayOn attempts to 
recover 625,' 639 ; — envoys from to 
Babur 438, 630-), 642; gifts to 522; 
Babur’.s 1st Z>iwnii and the Mubtn sent to 
402, App. Q, viii, *438. 

Samnan (Persia), a fruit of 6, 

Sambhal (U.P. Indio), revenue of 521 ; snows 
seen from 485 ; hostile to Babur 523 1 
Babur’s 528, 547 ; abandoned by his men 
557 ; Babur at 586-7 ; de.ath.s of officers 
in 675, 683 n. 4, 687 ; Mumayun’s fief 697, 
*700-2. 

Sam-sirak (s. of Tashkint), The Khan’s army 
counted near 154; bunting near 156; 
Babur at 152. 

San (Baikh territory ?), plundered 94, 295 
(p. 94 for “ San-chirlk ”, read San and 
Char-yak). 

Sanam (C. India), river of 465. 

Sang (Farghana), B.abur at 176 ; *183. 

.Sang-i-arna (Farghana), described 7. 

Sang-i-barlda (Kabul), Babur passes 407. 

Sang-i-lalchshak (Qandahar), Babur at 333. 

Sang-i-surakh (Kabul), Babur passes 228-; and 
(Da.5ht-Farmul road) do. 235. 

.Sangdaki pass (Panj-ab), Babur crosses 379, 
392, 

Sangzar (Samarkand), Babur and 92, 124, 
131 ; (p. 92, I. 9, read “to Sangzar by 
way of Var-yllaq ”). 

Sanji-taq (Kabul), a plea.surc resort 200 n. 6. 

Sanjid-dara (Kabul), Babur at 196, 406. 

Sanfir (C. India), torrent of 464. 

Sapan (h'argliana), a hostile force at 101. 

Saqa (Fargluana), Babur’s victory near 113 

Sara! Munda (U.P. India), Babur at 651. 
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SarSI Biburpur (U.F. India), stt Muri and 
^ Adusa. 

•^Saiakhs (on the Herl-rfld), Auzbeg capture of 
534. 

Saian (Bihar. India), revenue of 521 ; held 
by a Farmuli *602, 675, an assignment on 
679: locates troops 672 n. 4. 

Sarangpfir (C. India), Sanga’s 4S3; Babur's 
intention against it 598. 

Sara-taq pass (Hisar-shadman), described 129 ; 
mentioned on routes 40 n. 4, 58, 129; 
Babur crosses 129. 

Sar-bagh (Kabul -Ballch route), traitors to 
Babur near 546 ; [see Fr. map Maiincne). 

Sar-i-dih (Ghazni), dam of 218; Babur at 
240, 323. 

Sarlgh-chtipain (Badalrhshan), *anncsed to 
Kashghar 695 ;* Haitjar Diightat at 697. 

Sar-i-pul, Bridge-head (Kabul), Babur at 314; 
(Samarkand), an army at 65; Babur de- 
feated at 18, 137-8 to 141, 188. 

Sarju afRuent of the Gogra, q.v. 602 n. 1. 

Sarsawa spring (U.P. India), Babur at 467. 

Saru-darya, Gagar, Gogra, Ghogra (India), two 
constituent rivers Slrtl (Sartla) and Gagar 
(or Kakar) 602, 1677 n. 2 ; course of 
(Gagar) 485 ; confluence and du-ab with 
Gang (Ganges) 665-6-7, 677 n. 2 ; 
n.arrowod below and aljovc the confluence 
668 n. 1, 674 nn. 1, 2; rhinoceros and 
water - hogs of 490, 502 ; — various 
crossings of 544, 668, 671-4-S-7, 685 ; 
Babur crosses after his victory on 674-7-9 ; 
leaves it 682; Battle of the Gogra 671-7. 

San'i-qatnsh (Khurasan), an ascribed site of 
the battle of Jam 635 n. 4. 

Sarwar (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; Biban 
and Bayazid sent toward.s 642 ; an assign* 
ment on 679 ; 682 n. 1 ; Babur at ease 
about 679. 

Sawad (N.W.F.P. India), a limit fixed 400; 
trees of 222 ; various products of 492—4, 
510-11; brewing in 422; desolate 207; 
a test of women's virtue in 211 ; chiefs of 
372-4; yiisuf-zai in 410, App. K, xxxvii, 
an arrival from 399 ; Babur and 373-6-7, 
411-2. 

Sawa-sang (Qandahar), Babur over runs 249. 

Sawati, ? an adjective=of Sawad, q.v. karg- 
hhana and Babur's rhino-hunting in 378, 
450. 

Sayyidpur ? or Sidhpur (Panj-ab), Babur takes 
429. 

Sehonda, beondha (C. India), revenue of 
521. 

Shaf-liwar (Badakhshan), see Qila‘-i-zafar. 

Shabaliad (Panj-ab), Babur at 466. 

Shah-i- Kabul mountain, Sber-darwaza (Kabul), 
located 200-1 ; *Babur buried on 710. 

Shahmang ? (Panj-ab), once part of Kashmir 
484. 

ShaliT-i-sabz (Samarlcand), see Kesh. 

Shahr-i-,^ra (Hisar-shadman), a holder of 
188 ; (Qaniihar), Babur at 332-3. 


Shahrukhiya = Fanakat q.v. (Tashklnt), a 
limit of Samarkand 76 ; names of 2 n. 5, 

7 n. 5, 13,76; holdersof 13, 17 ; various 
military occurrences at 21-4, 16, 54, 7, 
23, 151 ; Champion's-portion taken at S3. 

Shakdan (Ikidakhshan), a force at 295. 

Shal = Quetta (Baluchistan), Shah Beg goes to 
337; *427. 

Sham, Syria, a Samarkand iHman compared 
with 84. 

Shamsabid (U.P. India), exchanges of 477, 
594-8, 613 ; an assignment on 677. 

Shani-tu (n. of HindQ-kush), on a route 192. 

Sbash (VV. Turkistan), see 'Tashklnt. 

Slmtlut river, ? Sutlej (Panj - ab), Babur 
crosses 457. 

Sliavd.ir or Shadw.it tumSn (Samarkand), 
described 84 ; .a fort of 68 ; head-quarters 
in 97 ; a Tarkhan in 122 ; joins Babur 
125. 

Sherkot (Bliira, Panj-ab), a holder of 382. 

.Sherfikan ? (Ghazni?), a fight near 397. 

Sherw.in (n.e. of 'lashbad, Persia), a native 
of 284 ; (jre Fr. map Maimene). 

Shibarghan (Khurasan), besieged 94; defence 
planired 191 ; battle near 260. 

Shibt-tu pass (Hindu-kush), described 205 ; 
licight of 204 n. 4 ; meaning of name 205 
n. 2; crossed 242, 321 ; Babur crosses 
294, 311 ; (fur an omisskit an p. 205, see 
Add. Note p. 205). 

Shiraz (Persia), Vfmas Khan in 20: (Samar- 
kand), a Commandant of 130; Babur near 
64-6, 73 ; raided by ShaibSni 92 ; 96. 

SliTwa (Kabul-river), Babur at 343. 

Sniz (KabuI GhaznI road), Babur near 248. 

Shorltach (Gh.azni ?), )ocates a place 323 n. 3, 

Shulut (Kiibul), App. F, xxiv. 

Shunqar-khana mountains (n.w. rampart of I 
Zat-afshan valley), Babur crosses 130, 

Shutur-gardan (Samarkand), described 142 ' 
n. 1, 143. 1 

Siilkot (Panj-.ib), revenue of 521 ; officers of ' 
98, *442-3 : ‘attacked 443 ; Babur and 
♦429-52-54-58. 1; 

Sidhpur (Panj-ab), see Sayyidpur. il 

Sihkana (Afghanistan), a tribe in 323. 

Sihrind, Sahrind, Sirhind (Panj-ab), revenue 
of 521 : names of 383 n. 1 ; rivers rising 
n. of 485 ; fixes a limit 638 ; fixes a date . 
457 ; snows seen from 485 : a holder of j' 
383 ; an assignment nn 582 ; Babur and ' 
*441-64, *693-9, *700-1. 

Sikandar’s dam (C.P. India), described 606; < 
Babur at 5S5, I' 

Sikandara (U.P. India), Babur at 587. 

Sikandariibad (U.P. India), Babur passes 588. 

Sikanrlarpur (U.P. India), a ferry station of . 
677 ; an official of 66S ; Babur at 679. , 

SikrifU.P. India), liills of 4S5 ; "Babur keeps J 
Ramzan at 351 , changes name of 548 n. 2 ; •' 
selects it for liis camp (933 .SH.) 548;^,) 
Babur at 549, 581-5-8, 600, 615-6 ; 
revenues of support his tomb *709. j 
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Sind (India), ’Shah Beg and 427-9. 

Sind-darya, Indus, of “ Nil-ab ’’ as a name of 
206 n. ' 3 ; fords and ferries of 206 ; 
tributaries of 216, 485 ; rhinoceros of 490; 
limits lands 206 n. 6, 231-3, 380, 392, 
484, 525 : — *Shah Beg and 431 ; 
— ’Babur’s compulsion to seek territory 
across 706 ; Babur on 230-7-8, 378-92, 
*452-3 ; mentions it in verse 525-6. 

Singar-water, Sengar (U.P. India), Babur 
bathes in 649. 

Sinjid-dara (Kabul), Babur in 196, 406. 

Sir-ab or Sar-i-ab (n. of Hindu-kUsh), a pass- 
route to 205 i a defeat near 51, 196. 

Sir-auliya (U-P. India), Babur at 654. 

Sird, Sirda, Sarda (U.P. India), a constituent 
of the Gagar, Gogra, Ghogra 602. 

Sirhind (Panj-ab), see Sihrind. 

Sirkai, ? Sirakhs (Khurasan), Shaibani near 
327. 

Sistan (Khurasan), a s. limit of Khurasan 261 ; 
plan of defence for 326. 

Siwalik-hills, or Sawalak (N. India), Babur 
on the name 485. 

SiwI, Sibi (Baluchistan), an official in 238; 
an incursion into 260 ; Siwistan, *427. 

Siyah-ab, see Qara-svi. 

Siyah-koh (Kabul), located (unnamed) 209 ; 
^ various names of 209 n. 3, 

Vi Siyah-sang (Kabul), meadow of 201 ; ’scene 
i f of an Afghan massacre, App. K, xxvi. 

Soghd tf4mdK (Samarkand), described 84, 
147 : Babur and 64, 135, 147. 

Son-water (Bihar, India), an enemy near 658 ; 
crossed for Babur 662 ; Babur on 666. 

Spin-ghut (Afghanistan), see Safed-koh. 

SQf-valley (Khurasan), see Dara-i-suf. 

' Sugandpur (U.P. India), Babur at 686. 

Suhan-nuri, or Suhar-nuri (Kabul), App. G, 

XXV. 

Suhan-su (Panj-ab), a tribe on 380; Babur 
on 379, 391. 

Siikh (Farghana), Babur’s refuge in 7, 130 
n. 1, 176 n. 1, *184-5 ; gifts to envoys 
from 633. 

Sukhjana (C.P. India), Babur near 614. 

Sulaim5n-range (Afghan border), see Mehtar 
Sulaiman. 

Sultanla (Persia), cold of 219. 

.Sultanpur (Kabul), Babur at 409-13-47. 

Sultanpur (Panj-ab), founder of 442-61 ; a 
return to 457 ; ’taken from Babur 443. 

Sunkar (Rajputana), Babur at 581. 

Surkh-ab (n. of Hindu-kush), see Qizil-su. 

Surkh-ab, Qizil-su (Hisar-shadman), BabuPs 
victory on 352-3. 

Surkh-ab and rud, Qizll-su (Kabul), 207 n. 5 ; 
Bagh-i-wafa on 208, Adinapur - fort on 
209 ; wild-ass near 224 ; Babur crosses 
395 ; ruins near App. E, xvii. 

Surkh-rabat (Kabul), see Kabat-i-surkh. 

Susan-village (Kabul), Babur at 422. 

Sutluj and Shutlut {sic Hai. MS.), Sutlej- 
river (Panj-ab), limits lands 383 ; course 


of 485; crossed 4S7 ; Trans -Sutluj 
revenues 521. 

Syria, see Sham. 


Tabriz (Persia), cold of 204-19 ; Yunas Khan 
in 20. 

Tag-au (Kabul), see Badr-au. 

Tahangar (Rajputana), hostile to Babur 538. 

Takana (? Khurasan), a fight at 260. 

“Takhta Qarachi ” (Samarkand), 83 u. 2; 
see Altmak-daban. 

Takht-i-sulaiman (Farghana) 5 n. 2. 

Taiiqan, Taikhan (Oxus), a Bai-qara at 60 ; 
MughCtls from 192, 

Tal Ratoi (Nathpur, U.P. India), 681 n. 1. 

Tang-ab (Farghana), Babur at 100; located 
99 n. 4. 

Tang-i-waghchan pass (Ki ■ ul), see Girdiz. 

Tank, Taq (N.W.F. Province), see Dasht. 

Taraz or Tarar (E. Turkistan), see Yangi. 

Tarnak river (Qandahar), see Turnuk, 

Tarshiz (Khurasan), Husain .daf-yara'r victory 
at 259 and n. 5 (where read p. 524), 

Tashkint, Tashkend (Russia-in-Asia), of its 
names 2 n. 5, 7 and n. 5, *184 ; its 
book - names Shash and Cbach 13, 76 ; 
ravines of App. A, ii ; holders of 32-5, 
115, 154, 161 ; a rebel at 36; Khalifa 
sent to 90 ; name of used as a pass-word 
164; Shaikfini’s capture of (908 AH. ) 23-4, 
*184 ; holds out for Babur (918 AH.) 
356-8, 396; its Auzbeg Sultans at Jam 
622, 

Tash-rabat (n. of Heri), Babur at 301. 

Tatta (Sind, India), course of the Indus 
through 485 ; playing cards sent to 584. 

Tazi var. Yari (Ghazni-Qalat road), Babur at 
248. 

Tibet, Babur locates 485. 

Tijara (Rajputana), a chief town in Miwat 
578 ; given to Chin-timur 578-9, 688. 

Tika-sikritkCi, Goat-leap (Farghana), ‘Umar 
Shaikh defeated at 16. 

Til, Thai (Kohat, N.W.F.P. India), Baburat 
232. 

Timur Beg’s Langar (Kabul), Babur at 313. 

Tipa (Kabul), assigned for a camp 199 ; 
earthquake damage in 247 ; an exit from 
254. 

Tirak-pass (Farghana), 15 n. 5. 

Tirhut (Bihar, India), revenue of 521. 

Tirmii (Hisar shadman territory), a s. limit of 
.Samarkand 76, Beglms of 37, 47-8 ; Husain 
Bai-qara and 5, 191 ; a governor of 74 ;: 
Baqi Chaghaniam’ s 188, 249 ; a sayyid of 
*7(>l-5 ; Najm Sani at 359 ; entered for 
Babur 640. 

Tir-muhanI (Bihar, India), mentioned 679, 
675 n. 1, 687 and n. 2 ; the Habihtis- 
siyar finished at 687 n. 2. 

Tizin-dara (Kabul), 208 n. 4. ' 

Tochi- valley (N.W F.P. India), ? toj be- 
traversed by Babdr 231. 
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Toda-bhlm (Rajpntana), Babur at 581 ; Sanga 
at 545 (where “Agra district ” is wrong). 

Tons-rivet, Tus-su (U.P. India), Babur ott 
656, 683. . 

Tramontana (between the Oxus and Hindu- 
kush), army of +47 ; *706. 

Tughluqab^ (Dihli), Babur at 476. 

Jul-pass and road (Hindu-kush), account of 
205) height of 204 n. 4. 

Tun (Khurasan), a Bal-qara holder of 296, 
301. 

Tup (Kabul-Herat road), Babur at 295. 

Tuq&z-aulum (Oxus), a defence question 191. 

Turfan (Chinese Turkistan), Babur plans 
going to 158. I 

Turkistan, course of the Saihfni in 2-3 ; trade 
with Kabul 202 ; gold-cloth of 641 n. 5 ; 
ShaibanI and 65 n. 3, 73-4, 135 ; his vow 
in Hazrat Turkistan 356 ; ♦‘Ubaid in 354. 

TurnBk, Tarnak (Qandahar), 332 n. 3 ; a 
holder of 340. 

Tiis-su (U.P. India), see Tons. 

TCs (Traq), an astronomer of 79) Shaibani 
attacks 534. 

Tuta (U.P. India), Begims from Kabul pass 
616. 

Tutluq-yfll, Mulberry-road (Farghana), Babur 
on 165. 

Tutiin-dara (Kabul), water taken from 647. 

Udyanapara (Kabul), App. E, xxi ) see 
Adinapfir. 

Ujjain (M.ilwa, C. India), an observatory in 
79. 

‘Uman-sea, receives the Indus 485. 

‘Umarabad (Khurasan), an-ascribed site of 

_ the battle of Jam 635 n. 4. 

Unju-tupa (Farghana), see Aunju-tupa. 

^qabain (Kabul), site of the Bala-hisar 201. 

Urgenj (Khwarizm), see Aurganj. 

Urghun (Kabul), see Aurghun. 

Urus-su (W. Turkistan), see Aru.* 

Ush (Farghana), see A&sh. 

Ushtut-shahr (Kabul), Baburin 195, 294, 314. 

‘Ufitir, Otrar, Autrir (W. Turkistan), see 
Yangl. 

Varsak (Badakhshan), position of 523 n. 1, 
Babur’s gifts to 523. 

Vierney, Vernqe (E. Turkistan), position on 
site of old Aliriatu 2 n.. 1 . 

Wakhsh (Hisar-shidman), Auzbegs at 352, 
362. 

WalTan pass (Hindu-kush), account of 205 ; 
height of 204 n. 4. 

Warufch (Farghana), account of 7. 

Wasmand fort (Samarkand), Bibur at 132. 

Wazr-ab (H^ar-shkdman), 58 n. 1. 


Yada-bir (Kabul), Babur at 394, 411, 448. 

Yaftal (Badakhshan), a force at 321. 

Yagha or Yaghma (n. of TBshkInt), tombs at 
139 ; Babur at 139. 

Vai (Khurasan), tribes in 255. 

Yaka-aulang (w. of Bamuan, see Fr. map 
Maimeiie), Jahangir goes to 294 ) passes 
from Herl-rud ralley to 310 n. 2 ) Babur 
in 31 1. 

Yak-langa (Kabul), Ba^ur crosses 445. 

Yam (Samarkand), Babur at 67 ; 84 n. 3. 

Yan-bulagli (Kabul), Babur on road of 425. 

Yangi-bisar (Kashghar), ‘a death-bed repent- 
ance at 362. 

Yangi = Taraz (E. Turkistan), depopulated 2 ; 
book -name of 2 and n. 1 ) an army at 20. 

Yangi = Utrar, Otrar (W. Turkistan), a mis- 
taken entry of in some MSS. 2 n. 1. 

Yangl-yul pass (Hindu-kush), described 205. 

Yarl (Ghazni-Qalat road), see TaZI. 

Yari (Zar-afshan), Babur crosses the bridge tc 
130. 

Yarkand (E. Turkistan), *696. 

Yar-yllaq (Samarkand), Timur's "head” ol 
Soghd 84 ) fights near 35, 122 ) villages ol 
97-^ ) submits to Babur 98 ) Babur in 64, 
92,125,130-1. 

Yasan (Farghana), see Khasban. 

Yasl-kljit (Farghana), Babur’s men defeated 
at 27, 105. 

Yllan-aOtl or Yllan-aut (Samarkand), Babur 
at 147. 

Yllan-chaq (n. of Hindfi-kusti), a tribe of 196. 

Yitl-kint (Farghana), mandrake in 11 ; of its 
position 11 n. 6; Yunas Khan’s head- 
quarters 20 n. 5. 


Zabnl, Zabulistan, a name of Ghazni q.v. 

Zaliaq fort, “Zohak” (s. of Bamlan), ^abur 
at 294 ; {see Fr. map Maimeni). 

Zamania (U.P. India), see Madan-Banaras. 

Zamin (Samarkand), locates places 34, 64; 
Babur at 97. 

Zamln-dawar (Qandahar), .Arghun chiefs in 
71, 337-9; Zu’n-nun’s 274; taken by 
Babur 27 ; plan to defend 326. 

Zar-afshan river, Kohik-su q.v. (Samarkand), 
described 76 and nn. 4, -5 ; Macha village 
on 149 n. 4 ; Babur crosses 67, 130 ; 
*Najm Sins crosses 360. 

Zardak-chul (w. of Balkh), over-run 94. 

Zarqan or Zabarqan (FarghSna), Babur at 161. 

Zindan valley (Kabul-Balkh road), see Oaia-i- 
zindan. 

Zirrln-pass (between Hetl-rQd valley and' 
Yaka-afilang), Babur misses it 309-lD. 

Zurmut tOrndn (Kabul), described 220 ; floods 
. in 240 ; Girdiz head-quarters in 220. 
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Abbreviated names 29. 

Abda'l-wahhab Ghaj-d&vam see mfi‘-nSma- 
i-pSdshShi, 

Ablution — ^before death 183 ; reservoirs 208, 
217, 580, 639, 683. 

Abn-Jalib or Abfi’i-basain Tufbatiste 

MalfiizSt-i-timuri. 

Abushfa, a Turki — Turkish Diet. — quotes 
verses as Babur’s 438 ; quotes Khw. Katan 
526 i the Baburi-script App. Q, Ixiii. 

Account-rolls of palm leaves 510. 

Adoption — of ason 1 70 ; prse-natal 374, App. L. 

Afghanistan andthc Afghans, H. W. Betlew — 
vine-culture 210 ; decoy-ducks 225 (when, 
in n. S, read title as ahme). 

Afghan Foets ' ef the X VIJ Cesstury, C. E. 
Biddulph — Khush-ab Kkaltak mentions 
Babur 439. 

Af^il Khkn Khattak — (RasiertjPs Notes J.o.) — 
Nll-ab (ferry-station) 206. 

Agriculture — seed-corn and money advances 
86 ; young millet grazed 215 ; methods of 
vine culture 210 j water-raising appliances 
388, 486-7 ; irrigation, “ running waters ” : 
— Fatghana 4, 5, 7, Samarkand 76-7, 147 ; 
Hindustan 465-7, 519-31-81, Qandahar 
332-6, Chandirl 596 ; — canals : — Farghina 
67, Samarkand 76, 147 ; — grain, corn : — 
Farghina 2, 3, 55, 114-46, Kabul 203, 228, 
373-4, [green born] 394, Qandahar 333, 
Hash-nagar 410, Bara 414, Bhira 381 ; — 
raft of corn seized on the Sind 392 ; horse- 
corn fails on a march 238-9 j (rice) 342- 
74-94, 410. 

Akbar-nSma, Shaikh Abu’l-fazl 'Altimiy, (trs. 
H. Beveridge ) — («< notes on pp. given) 
meaningt , — bal-qag 31 ; nihilam and tas- 
qSwal 45 : Tardika 568 ; Tarkhan 34 ; 
fil-i-darySi App. M. xlvii ; — perions : — 
13, 22, 263-4, 346, 552, 562, 641, 657 
varioiu places : — 191, 206, 441, 523, App. 
J, xxxv; — winter access to Farghana 2; 
Ni^ml quoted 44 ; an inscription of Babur’s 
343 ; Rum! defences 469 ; the (Koh-i-nur) 
diamond 477 ; a cognomen 566 ; risks to 
MSS. App. D, xj Akbar-nama material 
*441-5, *691-3 ; Babur supplemented 
639 J length of work on it *692 n. j Mubin 
passage ’ translated in the “Fragments” 
(q.v. ) *437-8 ; E.ibur’s self-devotion *701 j 
his choice of a successor *702 to 705, 
mentioned Preface xxxiii ; translated from 
by Jahangir (?) xlv. 

‘All-sher Nmua’i’s comforts 287. 

Allgemeine Erdkunde, Carl Ritter — Bara-koh 
5 i Babur’s farst-g&i useful 7 j Akhs! dis- 
tances App. A, V. 


‘Amal-i-fSlih, Muh. Salih-^hah-jahnn’s de- 
struction of wine 298 tSlgun (bird) 418. 

Ameeuitates exolicae, Engelbertus Kteinpfer — 
Ijtikad 284. 

Amusements see Games. 

Aneietit Geography of India, Major-Gen. Sir 
Alex. Cunningham — (seeuit. onpp. namei^ 
Shibr-tu 205 ,- Nll-ab206; Kohistan villages 
214; Gfirkhattri 230 ; Bigram 230 ; Udyan- 
apfira App. K, xxi. 

Annals and Antiquities of Kajastan Col. 
James Tod — Sanga’s force 547 ; negocia- 
tions with Babur 350 ; appearance 558 ; 
Salahu’d-din (Silhadi) 562. 

Antidotes — lime-juice Sll, Lemnian earth 543. 

Anwar-i-suhai/i, Husain Wa’ijsu ’l-kashifi — 
quoted 22 ; Firdausi quoted-5S7, Add, N, 
P. 557. - 

Apostates 577-8, S90-1. 

Arabic Sciences 283-5. 

'arhq see fermented drinks, s.n. Wine. 

Archery ’ — [see nn. on pp. named), goodbontmen 
16, 22, 26, 34 (2), cross-bowman 53; 263, 
remarkable feats 276, 279 ; — arched s 
marks: — ilbisUn (duck), qab&q (gourd), 
taqdq (hen) 34, tak^ (target); qabSq- 
maidin 276 ; — arrows : — auq 22, 34, 255, 
etc., gis 213, 225, khadang (widtt poplar) 
13, 11 (where prrface n. 2 by the 

name), 34 ; arrow-larb, paikan 22, -notch, 
gosha App. C, -flight 8, 140 ; flights of 
arrows 52 ; rain of,l38 ; quiver T. sighdSq 
160, 166, P. tarkash 526 ; an arrow-borne 
letter 361 ; — bows: — Chachi bow (kaman) 
13; cross-bow tdkksh-andaz, kaman-i- 
gnroha 55, 263 ; narmdikySi, an easy-bow 
420 ; qStiq ySi, a stiff-how 490 ; — bows 
ruined by Hindustan climate 519, '700 ; — 
various: — ckapras, daitr, gosha, kamSn- 
khina, kardiltig explained App. C ; gosha- 
glr, a repairing-tool 166, App. C ; Turkish 
bow-making a flne craft App. C, ix ; dis- 
mounting to shoot 52 ; — to bow-string (T. 
iirisk saimilg) 110. 

Architecture Tunuiiya and Timniid Fr- xxxi. 

Archiv fiir Asiatische lAtteratur H. J. Klap- 
roth (q.v .) — Kasan gardens 10 ; his extracts 
from the Bukhara Compilation MSS. Pr. 
xxxix, xlvii, 

Ariana Antiqua, H, H. Wilson — MassotPs 
art. Artinapiir 'Region 227, Nagarahara 
App. E, xvii. 

Army of the Indian Moghuls, W. Irvine — 
trepanning 109; misled 470; on mulJSr 
(q.v.) 592; “ shii/ur" rxpiai.ned 593; 

firingi (gun) 473, pontoon-bridges 600. 

'Ariis-i-saifi, Maulana Sayyid M^mhd Saifi 


’ Cf. Life of Busbecq <Forsterand Daniels)!, oqt-q, for Teats of Turkish archery. 
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of Bukhara, [irs. Bi'xintann aitJ Xatiiin^ 
— a note by Rieu 2SS ; Saifi’s pupil bS- 
sunghar 111 ; his high number of rufaa’i 
measures App. Q, Ix^’i. 

Asia Portugutsa, Manuel de Faria y Sousa — 
Habshi succession custom 482. V 

Astroftomy and Astrahgy — Tables and Obser- 
vatories 74, 79, Pr. XXX ; Canopus (SuhaiT) 
195 j forecasts 1 39, 551 ; houses of Scorpio 
633 ; Pole-star a guide 323, i.s altitude at 
Chandici 597 j Capricorn 597. 

Ayia-i-aiiari, .4.bu-fa?l (trs. Bhckmann, 
Jamtf) — (see nn. on pp. named] ; Climates 
1 ; gTlij (cognomen) 29 ; observatories 79 ; 
guns 473; clepsydra516; kitchen rules 541 ; 
fruits 3. 501-3-4-5, 512; ehalma 624; 
hunting deer 630 ; bah-T (falcon) 632 ; 
miiak (gold, cloth) 641 ; yah-tai (unlined) 
652 ; — (-weights and measures) hhar-svar 
22S, tandh 630, sang=.idsh 632 ; — a title 
209 : a child traveller 265 ; Barlas begs 
270 ; (places) Kabul 207, 221 ; Kacha-kot 
250; SidhpCir 429; Xagarahara App. E, 
xxiii ; Buhl'ilpur 454 ; Kanwahin 458 ; 
Milwat (Malot) 461; Jahan-nama 485; 
Chau-ath 5S1 ; L.akl’.nCir 582 ; Sikandra 
Rao SS7, Godi, Gul 601 ; — (persons) 285, 
653, 666, App. V’, Ivi ; — Babur’s expedition 
to kashmir 693. 

Atiir-i-sanMid, Sayyid .5hmad Khan — places 
Babur tisited 475 : .Mahdl Khwaja and 
Amir Khusrau's tomb 704. 

Noticeable words ; — P. ah-duidWb = 
P. dudahl 62, 595-6; aikt'Sft'ard 
miyan-dit-ih (Mesopotamia! I'.aSS ; aimSq 
(clan) 51, 196, 207-15-55, .‘Idd. Note P. 
49 ; M. iiSihl whence .d/iicia 23 ; argham- 
r>47 614; 3sJi~kTna stew) 4; aiidd/ig (od^Lr 
tissue) = P. gAfinshasM q.v. ; aughlan 
(child, boy, non-regr.ant chief) 19 ; augi- 
Idqchi 39 ; aitrrhin 44, 88 ; aiing, ung 
(Prester Jol.n’s title; 23; aiipchin 176, 282; 
Aur-beg, -khan, -klnt, i.a 162, {see A.N. 
trs. ij'ioO, 170!; dyi's-aui = P. mi/sr-^iyak 
(mandrake) 11. 

Tie Babnr-ndma, Zahlru’d-din Muh. Babur 
(Lion) Mirza and (later) Padshah 6’i4c.r. 

I. ■ Sectioks of the Book ; — ( TAe 
reeard of pm-scassiosi years is lost Pr. 
xxxi'i); (1) Farghana 1-162, [Trs. N. 
[,iridgirigagap2 182-185) ; (21 Kabul 187- 
346, (Trs. X. 347-366), 567— 425,tTrs. X. 
426-444 ; (31 Kindnstan 445-602. (Trs. 
N. 603-4). 605-690, (Trs, X. 691-716) ; 

Sub-sections : — (u) Descriptions of 
FarghEna 1-12, Kabul 199-227. Herat 
304—5, Hindustan 4SO-521. Chandlri 592, 
596, Gualtar 605-614 ; (d) Biographies 
of Yiinas Klian 19-24 (see infra., displace- 
nicnts), of Miran-shahU vis. ‘Umar Shaikh 
13-19, 24-28, .\hmad 33-40, Mahmud 
45-51, Bili-suiigh.ar 110-112, of Husain 


BSi-qarS 256-292, of amirs etc. 24, 37. 
49, 270 ; 

II. Lacun.BS ‘.-—(other than mentioned 
aiove ) ; minor in 935 ah. r« dating and nn. 
on pp. 617, 621, 630, 636, 687, and for 
surmised patching from fragments of 
934 AH. 654, 655, 680 ; (1) References to 
events of the gaps see nn. on pp. 105, 
364—208, 441, 575—381—408, 422— (of 
934 AH.) 603, 617, 618, 621 — an Akbar- 
nima indication 639 ; (2) Varia concern* 
ing the gaps : — Causes of, Pr. ixiiv ; 
misinterpreted xxxv; results in present 
displacement xxxvi ; 

III. V'.ARIA CO.VCER.VI.NG THE BOOK:— 
(1) Date of composition, [see nn. on pp. 
named]; 48, 50. 79, 98—102, 135—139, 
154.-176. 190 (1. 5 fr. ft.) 198-203-4-6-8 
-214-18-19-20 (/rtr,j.,;j, 269-76-78-85 
— 313(“ now”/ir,-a.2’). 314 (“ now”!. 4), 
315 (I. 2), 318 (para. 2), 337 (1. 16), 373 
(1. 8 fr. ft.), 374 : (2) Literary style and 
idiom : — plain di-ti.sii 2, precise wording 
e.g. 5, 79, 475, nS."; appreciation of words 
67, 265, 2S3, 627. comments or, style e.g.22, 
tl, and pronunciation 210. 484. earlydiary 
differs in wording fro'.n the narrative 567; 
lapsesintocourtly Persian 445, 537. 539; 13) 
Grammatical details relatives not used 
Add. Xote, P.167 ; uses of ■' we” and” I" 
104, US; distinctiunsof meaning expressed 
by Ar. and T. plurals e.g. 5. SO ; uses of 
the presumptive tense 37, 75. 162, 167, 577 
(cf. Shaw’s Grammar) ; examples of idiom 
29,44,66, 75. .4dd.Xo:e, P. 

(4) Varied inf ormali on rre Preface passim; 

(5) Babur's notes : — Khwaja Maulana-i. 
qaai 29 — Ibrahim Siiru 52 — Champion’s 
portion 53 — Guk-sarai 63 — FazU Taikhin 
133 — .'^uzkint 163 — Pass-words 169 — 
Mulfa-kundT 211 — Military terms 334 — 
Pin Beg 336 — Bariakbshan 340 — Si. 
JIa'sud M. 382— Campaign of 910 ah. 
382 — Daulat Khar; iSS—daqiqa 5i6—pal 
517 — Mulla .^paq 526 — kuroh (from the 
Muiin) 630 — .'dsk weigh: 632 ; 

IV. Work Done o.n the Book:— 
(1) Turk! Codices see Preface, Cap, III, 
Part II and Table xli ; — (a) Haidar Alirtds 
Codex — its importance Pr. xxxiv, xxxv, 
xxxviii, xli, xlii [No. iv) ; (5) Elphinstosa 
Codex — archetypes 405, Pr. xli, xlii, xliii 
(No. v) ; its losses of pages 445 ; deface- 
ment 129, 325, 415, 548; Erskines ^of 
it Add. Note, P. 287 ; reliance on it in /«» 
1, 187, 445 ; preserves Humavun's attested 
nates 447-52-67, 510-14 and attributed 
notes 216, 494, 507 — also a quatraiti on 
Mnghuls 140 ; ‘ ‘ Resenc-passage " not in it 
-^pp. D ; divergency from it in the Kasan 
Imprint ih. xiv ; a fomier owner 706 ; re- 
ferred to in nn. on pp. 7, 10, 12.14, 23-6-8, 
31-6, 44-7-8, 60-4, 75, SS, 112-3, 133 
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(Shaibaq). 1 43-8, 154 [£m), 159, 161-4-9; 

Preface xli, xlii, xliii (No. v), xlvii ; rf. 
JR AS Notes infra ; (f) Haidarahad Codex, 
published in Facsimile by the Gibb Trust, 
ed. A. S. Beveridge—basis of the B,N in 
English 1 , 187, 445, Fre^e xxvii ; appears 
a direct copy of Babur’s autograph Codex 
47, 103, 515 ; contains (Jahangir’s?) Rescue- 
passage App. D ; divergency of Kasan 
Imprint from it ib. xiv ; relerred to in mi. 
on pp. 2, 8 , 9, 10, 12, 133 (Shaibaq), 14, 
18, 23 (careful pointing clears away a 
doubt), 28, 31, 36, 40 (Baghdad corrected 
to BQghdi), 60-4, 75, 88, 132, 140-6-8, 
153 (a mistake?), 154 {dim), 159, 164 
{sdirt kliht), 165, 168, 177 (Pers. dictum), 
App. A, i (Akhsi) ; Preface xxvii, xxxiti 
(title), XXXV, xli (Table), xlvi (No. x), 
xlvii ; — ^ " 

(2) Peruan work : — (a) Tabaqdi-i-hahuri, 
de.scribed 44S ; made known to Erskine 
520 ; its deference to Babur App. P, Ivii ; 
shews a date 496 j shews nature of an 
illness (B.’s) 446 ; specides drinking-days 
447, 450 ; gives a useful pen-name 448 ; 
Buhlulpur 454 ; of a gun 489 * Varsak and 
Khwastis 523 j Naukar or Tuka 525 ; 
Babur points ** Sfkri ” to read skukri 548 ; 
styles him"^* NawSb ” 560 etc, ; describes 
a porpoise as haJitri Kpp. M, xlvii; helps as 
to “ Luknur” App. T, Ixxiv ; {b) lVdgi*t^t^ 
i’h&burl (Acts of Babur), (Mtf first Pers, 
Trs. /dX?), Payanda-hasan Mughtd of 
Ghaxnl and Muh-qult Mughul of His^r 
— explicit 187, 198 ; useful variants 267, 
624, 645; a puzzling phrase 549, and 
passage 61 7 ; title Pr, xxxiii ; described liii 
(No. vi) ; (c) Wdqi^dt-i-hdburi (Acts of 
Babur), [fhe second Pers. Trs. JS89), 
‘Abdu’r-rahim M. Turhman — misleading 
glosses 2 n. 1, 3 n. 1 ; task misread 312 
etc. ; verses doubtfully Babur’s 312 ; a gloss 
unsupported 337 ; a difficult passage 617 • 
a fine illustrated copy (B.M. 3714) 155, 
298, 325 ; Erskine’s account of its diction 
(quoted) Pr. xliv (No. vii) ; on its title 
xxxiii • 

( 3 ) Peraian - English work : — The 
Memoirs of Baber, Leyden and Erskine 
(1826) — [see nn. on pp. named] ; Varia t— 
Leyden’s slight collaboration 287, 367, 380, 
Add. Note, P. 287, Pr. xlvlii. Cap. iv, [L. 
and E. Memoirs] ; two notes by Leyden 
10, 219; not fully representative of Babur’s 
autobiography 2, Cap. iv ; advance in help 
(MSS. and other) since Erskine worked 
347, 620-22, App. T, Ixxiii ; his own MSS. 
680 ! Indian guidance 632, 661 ; dating 
agrees with Blbur’s 629 ; misled by his 
Persian source [q.v. 3 etc.] and by a scribe’s 
slip 544 ; his help to Ilminski 1, 187, 326, 


Pr. Iv ^misleads by uniform “ Luknow ” 
App. T; omissions % 632, 468, 559 
(important) ; a prayer reproduced in its 
words 316; quoted 715 ; — queatioiiod 
readingas — 143, 223-5-9, 324-7, 333-7, 
369, 400-16, Add. Note, P. 416, 446-49- 
57-^2-67 (shaving-passage), 478, 523-34- 
49-55-59-61, 608-9, 617-19-26-38-40- 
46-47 ^[Numerous verbal explanations 
and other ttotes are reproduced as Erskinis 
and each identifiecd ] ; 

(4) Tiurki-English work : — The BShur- 
tmma in English (Memoirs of BabUs), 
Annettes. Beveridge — ^r^^Prefaceand other 
contents of these volumea 

' Babar, Stanley Lane Poole — the Eight Stars 
139 ; a misled note 468. 

Babur nnd Abu'l-fasl, T-^ufel [ZDMG, JS6T\ 
— an opinion ne^tived 119; useful critique 
on Fragments” (qv.) Preface Cap. Ill, 
Part III and App. D ; Mubin MS. used by 
Ber^zine 438 ; Babur-nama title 653, Pr. 
xxxiii. 

Bahard-'ajam (Pers. Diet.) see Dictionaries. 

Baz-n&ma (Book of Sport), Muhibb • i <• ’all 
Barlas — its author’s descent 276 ; / ex- 
changed with n [f. LuhSmandNuhSni)ih. 

Belin M. — [Journal Asiaiique xvi, xvit\ 
257-8, 271-82-92. 

Bengali Household Stories, Macculoch — a sign 
of obedience 275. . 

Beveridge Annette S.-— JRAS. Notes in re- 
ferred to in loco MSS. of the B. N. Turki 
text 1900; Further Notes 1902, Haidarabad . 
Codex and all others 1905, 1906 ; Klpbin- 
stone Codex 1907 ; Material for adefinitive 
text and account of Kehr’s Codex and its 
Persian alloy 1908 ; Kehr’s Latin Version 
of part of his source i.e. the tVdqi'-n&ma- 
i-padshaht (Bulchara Compilation q.v.) 
1908, Klaproth’s Arckiv 1909, and (ex- 
pected) on the confused identity of the 
Bukhari Compilation with the Bdbur-ndma 
1922; — (2) Grounds for making a new 
translation Preface Cap. IV ; the mistaken 
ideiftity of Kehr’s source (suprdi Cap. Ill *; 
of B&bur-nama, Preface passim. 

Beveridge Henry — (1) Notes in loen 
tahalghuW-, Baba-i-kabuli 14 ; Quintets 
15, 288 ; a mistake by Firishta 15 ; Lotus- 
eaters 42 ; Daulat-sh^ 46 ; Hafiz parodied 
201 ; Byron’s tambourgi 247 ; Jam! plagia- 
rized 258 ; KkasXnattCUaJiy& quotd 211 ; 
Timur’s burial-position 266 ; S 3 rphilis 279 ; 
an illegal marriage 329 ; Babur’s satirical 
verse and Shaikh Zain 448 ; Zqfar-ndMa 
quoted 485; 502 ; Khw. Khusrau’s 

couplet 50.3 ; the name “ Cintra” for an 
orange 512 ; Timur on Hindustan 526 ; fate 
of Ibrahim Ludts mother 543 ; tamghd 
553 ; a pun. 571 ; verses traced 571, 625-6 ; 


* For the .Bukhara (Bubur-nama) Compilation see \V^i''numad.padshShi\ as al^o for its Codices, 
Sceiraants and offtakes, viz. Ilminski’s “ B^ur.tiama" and oe Courteille’s Memoires de Baber. 

- 9 w-. ; i.. .,. . . s. - -• — — 
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Ibn BatCita quoted 591 ; date of Bfibur's 
visit to Labor from Agra 604 : Khwind- 
amir 605 ; Kaliim-dad ^608, 688 ; Mahdi 
Khw. 704 : Scorpio and Libra 623; Battle 
ofJam635: “bulky Oolak" 663; Kashmir 
expedition 693 ; a poor MS. App. P, Iv ; 
Shaikh Zain’s deference ib. Ivii ; — (2) 
Translations : — (a) Akhar-nama g.v, and 
Tuzuk-i-jahangiri g.v. — (^) revision of 
Persian farman 553, and the Kanwa 
Letter-of-victory 559; — (3) Articles re- 
ferred to: — (a) A.Q.R. 1899, Bdbuf^s 
Diamond^ ivas it the Koh-i-niiv ? 447 ; 
1901, An Afghan Le^^nd 375, App. K; 
1910, Papei'-millsof SamarkaudBix 1911, 
Oriental Cross-bo^vs 140, 142; BdbuPs 
Dlvjdn ( Ram pur MS. ) 439 \ Some verses by 
ike EtnJ>eror Biihitr 439—1915, Silhadi 
and tht J\/iraf‘i-sikandari 6i4; — (b) Cal- 
cutta Review 1884, the Patna h/assacre672; 
-r-JASB. 1898, Bayaztd Biydi 69i — 1905, 
The Emperor Babur's legendary son 558 — 
1884, Authorship of the Dahistdn \ — 1916, 
Tdrlkh - /• saldtln - i • afdyhana 693 ; — (^) 
JR AS. 1900, On the ivord uihilam 45, 224 
— 1901, Pers. i)/SS. in Indian Libraries 
348—1910, On the word mutaiyxm 16, 27S 
— 1913-14, Coinage of Husain BdT-gari 
App. H, xxvi — 1916, Pashahlit-i''ainu'l- 
haydt 620; — (4) Other related articles: 
— (rt) k,8X\.~^Emperor Babur and the 
Habihti S‘Siyar\ 906 ; Emp^ B, andKhwand- 
amir 1909 {2 parts ) ; Emp. Bis opinion of 
India i9i7; Atfeuipt topoison B. ib. ; IVas 
*Abdu'r-rahi/u the translator of Bis Mems. 
into Persian 1 1900 [2 parts ) ; (//) JRAS.— 
The B.H. Fragments''' 1908; Date of 
Shah Hasan Arghhns death 1914 ; An ob- 
scure gual raift-hy BamVi 1917; The Mongol 
title Tarkhan ib.'t Tarkhan and Tarquinius 
1918'; — (5) His help; see Postscript of 
Thanks, Preface Ixi. 

The Bible — unirimmed beard 552 ; moon- 
stroke 608. 

Bihhotheque Orituiale^ B. d’llerljelol — {see 
ntt. on pp. named), ‘Umar Skaikh 13; 
Satuq-buglira Klian 29; Mahmud J/iran- 
shdhi46: Mataridiyah and Ash ‘ariyah Sects 
75-6; Lsmall A'/5'crr/a;/(t 76; Nasiru’d-din 
'Tiisil9\ Nll-alj 206 ; “ Qizil-ljash ” ex- 
plained 6.30. 

BiographieUniverselle, Langl^sart..5ad«rrxlv. 

Bto^aphies of Ladies {SprengeAs Call) — two 
women-poeis 286, 

Birds of India, T. C. Jerdon — partridge-tip- 
pet.s496; crie.?/^. ; bustard 498 ; 499; 

likhh fflorican) App. N; kabg-i-dari and 
chiiirtika (snow-cock) ib. 

“ Bles.sed Ten ” 562. 


BlochmannH. {/ASBJ873) — Babur’sMosque 
in Sambhal 687 ; see Ayin-i-akbaH. 

Blood-ransom 461 ; retaliation 64, 102, 119, 
194, 251-53, 424. 

Boats— 383-5-7-8, 407-10-22-23-54, 589, 
652-4—5-6-8-9, 660, 662 ; Babur names 
his Ganges flotilla 663, 669, 670-1-4-9, 
681-4 ; pontoon bridge 599, 633. 

Book-names — Akhslklt=Akhsi 9; Banakat= 
Shahrukhiya 76 ; Chach and Sh^h = T^h- 
klnt 13, 76; Galiur or Galiwar^Gualiar 
60.S: Nashaf and Nakhshah = Qarshi 84; 
Nagarahara Nlng-nahar 207 ; Tar^ = 
Yangi 2. 

Book-room — Ghazi Khan Lvdi's 460. 

Books {no titles) — Exposition of the Nafahat 
284 ; On Jurisprudence 285, — prosody 271, 
— rhyme 285, — riddles 289. 

Botany of the Afghan Delimitation Commission^ 
Aitchison — regional grasses 222 ; qarqani 
-sax-aol^) 223. 

Brahminical thread 561. 

■ Bridge of boats see Boats. 

Buddhist Records, S. Beal — Greater Udyana* 
pura App. £, xxi ; sugarcane in Lamghan 
203 {wke7-e read Beal). 

Browne, Professor Edward Granville — the 
HaidarabS.d Codex Facsimile, Preface xlvi 
(No. x). 

Building-stone — Samarkand 83, Kabul 710, 
ChandirT 597, Dulpiir 606, GuallSr 6o8, 
Blana 611. 

“ Bukhara Compilation,’* known n.s Babur- 
rtcima" ste fi'SqPuama i-pddshiUL 

Bullies of Marghinan (Marghllan) 7 {where in 
line I, add, “They are notorious in Ma- 
wara’u*n-nahr for ilieir bullyings ”). 

Burhdn-i-qdtf (Pers. Diet.) see Dictionaries. 

Buried Cities of Khotan, Sir M. Aurel Stein— 
Aq-biira-rud 4. 

Bu-sidn, Sa‘di — couplets quoted 139,152,626. 

Noticeable words : — (P.-Ar. -T .)6dghatf 
baghltir, bdjghcha and begat, begldr 5, 80, 
478; bdgkish59,89\ (in M. sur- 
geon) 169; (commanders) 119> 

batman (a weight) '261 ; bdtqaq (slough of 
despond) 31 ; bdi (rich man) 127; bain 
(old .servant) 30 ; ^r= beg 127-8; btldurga 
225 ; b : d-hindi = P.' sihMndi (Byde 
Horse) 470 ; hlldk448', bughu‘inai‘al^,\^\ 
bugkdd (cutlass) 40 ; bftldk and baluq 196, 
17 and 221 ; busk (bosh) 507. 

CrtAoo/(Kabul), Sir Alex, hwcns^^seenn.ottpp. 
named ) ; wind and running sands 201, 215 ; 
climate 204; kabg-i-dari 213; Kohistan 
214; millet 215; Babur’s Burial-gardw710. 

Cadell, Jessie E. — quoted Preface xxvii. 


* Ono c*f ihft rine great gods of tlie istruscans was called Tilrun. Elr. Tur means strong, a strong place 
<fortrt«is;; u'lili u rnriyr;onner:i L. turuia (urj<i\t)^n6 the name of Virgil's Kuiulian hero.Turmus may root in the 
Mongol longue. Professor Jules .Maribc writes in La Langve F.trusquf (Pref. vi), “11 m’a paru qu’il y avaU 
1 btrusque et les langiies f]nris-(jugrienne.s d’etroiies affinites '* (hence wilh the Mongol tongue;. 
Tarkiian’ >5 “ TOrkhan” in Miles trs. p. 71 of the .9A«;VwTrrw7-(i/rS>{’ (II.I*,). 
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Cadet-corps formed 28, App. H, zxvii. 

Cairn r.e. "Babur PadshSh’s Stone-bcap® 
446 Preface xxxvii. 

Candles and candlesticks— none in Hind 518 ; 

oiTensive substitutes i6. 

Canopus see Suhail. 

Capitals of Farghana — Andiian 3, Akhsi 10, 
Aiiz-kint 162. 

Caravans — IS, 202, 2S0, 331. 

Carruthers, Mr. Douglas — help from App. B, 
vii. 

Carving— Babtir no carver 304. 

Caste-names— .S18. 

Catalogues : — {see mt. on pji. named) ; 

,, Coins of the Shahs of Persia (B.M.), 
R. S. Poole — Babur’s surmised vassal 
coin 355, App, H , xxx. Preface xxxv ; 
,, Feronia Nursery Calcutta, Seth— Jack- 
fruit 506 ; sanfi-tara orange 51 1 : 

,, Libraryof the King of Oudh,A.Sprengcr 
— Biographic.s of Ladies 286; Shah u 
Danuesh 290 ; Ah 11 290 ; 

,, Library of Tippoo Sultdn, C. Stervart — 
Tahaqal i-nasirX 479 j 

,1 Manuscrits Tvresdel' Inslilutdestaugues 
orientalesyf. D. Smirnov — AJalJuzit- 
i-timuri 65.3 ; Babur’s writings ib. 

„ Persian MSS. (B.M.), C. Rieu— Shash 
and Fanakat 2, 7 ; Khw. Kamal 8 ; 
Akhsiklti 9 ; ‘Abdu’l-iah Barlas 51 ; 
Saifl 111, 288; Halwa-spring 260; 
Nizami 271 ; Daulat-shah 274 ; Baz- 
ndma 276 ; Suhail! 277 ; Marwarld 
278; Amir Hamza 280 ; ‘Ata’ii’I-lah 
282 i Taftazani 283 ; A'/iamsa/rii 2S8 ; 
Husain NishapHrt 288 ; Yusuf of Far- 
ghana 289 ; H ilalT 290 ; a scribe-poet 
291 SulttktA t~muluk 348 ; Nawa’i’s 
Diwans arranged 419; Histories of 
Tahmasp622; Habihu's -jTj'rt/- finished 
687j TarXkh-usa.lati}i-i-afaghana 693, 
701;-^Kasan Imprint misleads 259; a 
questioned reading 266 ; 

Persian MSS. in the I.O. Library, H. 
Eth^ — Khw. H ijrT 1 53 ; I] ii.sain Nisha- 
pun 288; ShGk u DaneesA 290; a 
scribe-poet 293 * ; 

II Turki MS. in B.M,, C. Rieu — iheauthor 
of the Sau^-lakh App. A, v ; the Skai- 
banUnhnia 289. 

Catamites 26, 42-5-9, 278, 396 (</. 174 n.). 

Cathay and the way thither, ed. Sir H. Yule 
(Hakluyt Society vol. i, p. 20) — running- 
sands 215. 

Catihtil (Kabul), ITon. Mounlstewart Elphin- 
stone— millet 215; Judas-tree 216; Indus 
ford [Nll'Hit) 378 ; “ Nangrahaur” App. E, 

XIX. 

" Chaghatai Castles ” 208. 

Chaghalai families— ‘All-slier Nawa^i a mcm- - 
ber of one, Preface xxxi. 

Chaghatai-Osm.'inischca Worterbllch see Dic- 
tionaries. 


ChaghataiscbeSprach-studien. H. VamWry— 
{mil) pass-words (aurdti) 219 j meaning of 
gepauzert 221, bildurga 225, stgAndg App. 
Q, Ixiv. 

Champion’s portion won and explained 53. 

C/iarikar,T. C. Haughton — Kohistan of Kabul 
214- .5. 

Charles XII’s sobriquet Iron-head 14. 

Char-ulus (Four hordes), Atilugh Beg Mirza, 
Preface xxx. 

Childe Harolds Pilgrimage — tambourgi 247.' 

Chinese Tnrbistan, P. W. Church-^maral 8. 

Chingiz tura {ordinances) respected 155, 298. 

ChiniSt, D. G. Barkley [J/iciS. its 

position 380. 

Cbirkas sword 65. 

Chishti order 666. 

Chres/emathie 'I'urqtie, Berdzine — the MuKn 
quoted 438, 630. 

Chronograms 85, 135, 152, 217, 344, 427, 575, 
596. 

Cider 83. 

Circumcision 14, 69. 

Coincidences 71,123, 261, 686. 

Coins — ashrafi 446-60 ; dim 383 ; kipkiliSB ; 
sikka (coineil money ?) 277; shahrukki 319- 
83, 400, 408, 417-^6-78-9, 523; toy 641; 
tanka “ black ” (I’.e. copper) 521, " white” 
{i.e. sihvr) 338-9, 344, 446, 521-7, 841, 
App. P, Ivii; "red and white” (money) 
522; Babur’s “vassal coins” 354-5-6, 
App. H, xxx. 

Confections — ma'Jiin-. — used in excess 16) 
gifts of 373 ; parties on non-dtinking-days 
447 ; eating of 377-83-84-88-93, 410-12- 
15-16-18, 420-2, 448-50, 580-8, 615- 
50-59-83 ; kamSli 373. 

Congregational Prayer — unbroken attendance 
at 283. 

Countermark IBih-bud] on coins 277, App. H, 
XXV, xxvi, xxix. 

Cross-bow, Sir W. F. Payne-Gallwey — archers’ 
marks 34 ; bow-shot distances 140 ; what 
may apply to Babur’s zarb-zan and tufang 
667. 

Cunningham, Maj.-Gen. Sir Alex, see Indian 
Eras and Reports on Arch. Survey. 

Customs — Musalinan scruples about burial- 
places 246; the Champion’s-portion 53) 
circumambulation of tombs 54, 285, 301- 
5-6, 475, and of the sick 701 ; amongst 
combatants' wives 22, 268; dipping 16 
times in bathing 151: levirate marriage 23 ; 
mourning rites 32,246, 293: a nativity-feast 
344 ; nine a my.stic number see s.n. nine ; 
an ordeal of virtue 211 ; divining from sheep- 
blade-boiies 233 ; pillars of heads 232, i.a. 
573-6; rnck-inscription 153; signs of sub- 
ini.s.sion 53, 232-3, 248; succession in 
Bengal 482-3 n. 5 ; unveiling a bride ,37 ; 
gifts from those marrying 43, 400 ; gifts by 
wives q.7'. 


r?vrl nn.ivl in rrf Aj;rbpxv.rc. hjiJIivotu-i-. esLiio. 
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Czar Vassili III — Babur’s embas^ to, App. Q> 
Ixiii. 

Noticeable words : — ChdcAi 1 3; chagkir 
83, 298 ; chapuk^ slash-face *68 ; V. (har- 
data 80, 629 ; ckaugkan fpolo) 26 ; P. 
ckalma 624 ; H. chaukawR — Ar. gkurfat 
and P. char~dara (?) 629-63 ; chapkun 324 ; 
chigar[t\\i) 44; yinka-chirhaQi^xchuhra^ 
jirga 50, 227, App. H, xxvi-vii. 


DabistQn., Mir Zu’l-fiqar ‘All’u’l-husaini (pen- 
name J\Iubcid \ — Nanak founder of the Sikh ‘ 
religion 461 ; RadiySn sect 622; [concern- 
ing the authorship of the book see JRAS. 
H.B.'s art. q.v.SM.\ 

Darwesh-Iife — soldiering abandoned for 262; 
return to 583. 

Dating by events: — Battle of the Goat-leap 
16, Dispersion of Alrzln 20, Battle of 
Kanbai 111-2 \ T.R, (rs. Ii9 \ ; the dating 
of 935 AH. 605, App. S. 

Defremery C. — \J. des Savans id73\y art. Les 
I\!^moires de Baker (P. C.) 562. 

Baris a Samarcande^ I^Iadame Ujfalvy — 
(see nn. on pp. named) i Bara-koh 5,6;* 
Samarkand 74-5 ; (hard- wood 

elm) 81 : paper-pulping mortars 81. 

DeSacy, A, L, Silvestre (Nrt, et Ex, 26S^28S\ 
— IJusain Shaikh Timur 273 (cf, JOaulat- 
shah (Browne) 536-9) ; date of Hil^rs 
death 290. 

Dialects of the Hindu-kush^ Col. J. Biddulph 
— Khowari 211 ; forms of “nine” App. 
£, xix. 

Dictionaries, Lexicons, Vocabularies ; — [see nn. 
on pp. natned) ; >. 

,, of Antiquities, W, W, Smith— clepsydra 
5i6; 

„ Arabic-EngUsh Lexicon, E. W. Lane — 
akhmail 336 ; 

,, Arabes, SuppUment axix Dictioanairesy 
K. Dozy — hahri {a falcon) App. M, 
xlvi ; 

,, Bahar-i-^ajam (Pers, Diet.), Ual Tik- 
chana Bahar — a :rign of fear 232 ; the 
■ . Taftazani Shaikhs of Islam 283 ; 

„ Burkan ■ i - qati* (Pers. Diet ), Muh. 
Husain b. KhaHa’u’t-tabrfei — izara 
(dado) 80 ; 

i» CJiagkaiai - oswanisches Wdrterhuehy 
.Shaikh Sulaiman Etfcndi (ed. Kunos) 
'—tunqiiar 464 \ qutan App. N, I ; 
sigknaq App. Q, Ixiv ; 

„ English - Persian, A. N. Wollaston — a 
rare meaning 648 ; 

,, Hindustani-EnglishjD. Forbes — changed- 
name of an orange 511; “ needle-melt- . 
ing” citron 513 ; great millet (maize?) 
514 ; names of days 516 ;gongmanf5.; 
,, Hindustani-English, J. Taylor [ed. W, 
Hunter] — “ sang-iara ” and “ Cintra” 
k-r-T, r\ i:; . 


Dictionaries, Lexicons, Vocabularies (con^ 
ienued) : 

„ of Islam, J. P. Hughes— turbans 15) 
eating of food 44 ; ma-ihetb 463 ; the 
Eight Paradises 646 ; legal endowment 
701 ; 

„ Oriental Biographical, T. W, Beale [ed. 

Keen^ — Khw. Nasir Tftsi 79 ; 

,, of Oriental Quotations, C. Field — a 
common couplet 22 ,* 

„ Persian-English,F.Steingass — 176,202, 
286, (metres) 514, 527, 630, qlzil-hasK 
643; 


,, Persico-Latinum Lexicon, I. A. Vuller? 
— shash-par 1 60 ; kaka 502 ) gharau 
514; rad {vihence R&dagSin) 622 ; 

,, Pushtu-Engiish, H. J. Raverty — ^Multa- 
kund 211; . 

,, Sangdakh (Turki-Persian), Muh. Mahdi 
Khan — described App. B, v; kkar- 
pala (the “ Qarshi birdie”) ; con- 
tains verses entered as by Babur 439; 

, , Sanscrit-Bengali-English, Haughton — a 
stork 499 ; gula-prawn 502 ; 

,, of Towns (Majama^Ul‘bnldati)y Yaqiit 
— “Akksikis”9, 10; 

,, Turc OrientaUy A. Pa vet de Coarteille 
—Babur’s verses quoted 439, 526 ; a 
wag-tail 501 ; a meaning 626; Babur’s 
script App. Q, Ixiii; 

,, Turki Vocabulary, H. B. Shaw — kuk’ 
bura (a game) 39 ; qMgh^ reserved 
land 81 ; nftpchXnllk^ 4horse-shocsand 
their nails 176; choruq^ brogues, and 
chdpan^ long coat 187; qalpaq^ felt 
wide-awake 258; qitsh-begiy a Court 
ofBcial 278 ; shaghaival'id. 463 iyTraw, 
a deer 491 ; qin^ scabbard 503 ; akhfa- 
begi\ master-gclder S3C ; biiljat\ a ren- 
dezvous etc. 392 ; — Part II J. Scully 
— qodatti water-hen 224; ktklik(caeca' 
bis, chikur) 496 : *aqqa, magpie 501 i 
qirich, swift 501 ; a plant 505,* 
aman - qara (perhaps maize) 504 ; 
airkak-qumiish, male-reed 514, 
Diseases and accidents ;■ — (a) Babur^i saddle 
turns 147; sciatica 253^ ; boils 254, 657- 
60; dislocated wrist 409- 13-20; tooth 
breaks 424 ; ear-ache 310, -601 -8-15; fall 
of river bank 655 : rail of tent 678 ; wountb 
of head 150-167, leg 167-9, •^arm-pit 
176; his illnesses: — unspecified (923) j 

catarrhal discharge (resandalih) 446-49- 5B 
fever (903 AH.) 88-9, (911) 247, (92S) 3W 
lo 401 ; (934) 585-6-8, 603-4, (935) 619- 
20, (937)702-3-5; [b) Of other* t-child; 
birth 36 ; small-pox 48; “ violent illness 
45 ; frost bite 116, 311; coldlSl; ulcerated 
hand 125; siphylis279; pestilence 524/ 
paraly.sis 620 ,* malarial fever 4, 8 1 fever 
33, 246. . J 

Diversity of place-names through \xs.seeU.g.\ 
Qlzil = Surkh, Safed = Spin. __ 

Afr,v,3ncftndKhurasaniW‘ . 
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Divorces 267-8, 329. 

Divtdm-i Babur Pads bah, \ed. SirE. J3, i?ars] 
— not Babur’s earliest collection 438-9,447; 
appears referred to 642 ; verses suiting his 
moods and deeds 604, 626-44, 70S ; verses 
of the Diwan in the B.N. 326-75-^4-89; 
the Waiidiyyah-risata and B.'s new ruler 
643 ; Elizabethan conceits 645 ; concerning 
the RampQr.MS. App. Q, (illustration); 
585 ; 635. 

DTwan-ilChviaja Hafit [ed. H. Brce/tbaus, trs. 
■ C4irA«j— a couplet 411. 

Diwan-i Niinid-sSn 'Abdu'r-rahman /ami — 
a quatrain plagiarized 257. 

, Dljuan-writers mentioned by Babur — ^Ahi 289 ; 
AhU 290; ‘Ali sher Nawa'i (Pers. ) 272; 
Husain Bai-qari (Twki\ 259 ; Kami 290 ; 
Saifi 288; Suhaill 277; Mahmud Barlas 
51 ; Mahmud Mlran-shahl 46. 

Domestic animals — ass 144 ; buffalo 2.31, 393, 
454, 490 ; camel : — kkachar 74, 249, lima 
232-S, 240, 376-91 ; camels counted 391; 
flesh eaten 251 ; ■ cost of keep 489 ; gift of 
382;— cattle 150, 231-4-5-8, 333-96, 454; 
symbol of submission 232 ; — dog 144, 224; 
elephant s.n. Nat. Hist. ; horse see s.n. ; 
mule 194, 338; sheep 50-5, 71, 228, 234- 
5-8-9, 249-50, 394 ; swine 211 ; yak 55, 
490 (here babri-qiiias) App. M ; — fowls 82, 
213; goose 82; pigeon 13, 259, 401. 

Domestic appliances — china 80, 195, 407; 
festal ornament 304, App. I; drinkingcups 
489, 298 and 552 ; fuel 223, 311 ; goat- 
skins 371, 421 ; gong 515 ; knife 44 ; lamp 
518; litter 254 .md 401, 331 n. 3, 268; 
rope 509; spoon 44, 73 n. 1, 407, 5091 
table-cloth 44, 132 ; tooth-pick 407 ; torch 
213-34, 387-8, 518. 

Dreams— Babur's 132, (attributed) 132 n. 2, 
App. D, xi ; another’s App. D, xii. 

Dress, articles of — iasA-aya<j=sar-ii-/'a (head 
to foot) /.a. 159, 39,3; bathing-cloth (/Ufa) 
275, 527 ; brogues (chai'iig) 187 ; caps : — 
blacklambskin {qarS-quzibiirk) 258, ermine 
(BsiSrt)-lSQ, Mughal bSrki 5,179 ; muflul 
or maftunlug Mughul burh 159 ; helm-cap 
{dnwutghtt bark) 167 \—char-qab 304, 527 ; 
clasp (gula'b) 156 ; girdle (lah-btiud) 1 56, 
{bil-bagh lit. waist-band) 298, (kamr-buud) 
642 ; cymar [khimar) 561 ; coats and tunics: 
—jama 652, surtout {jlba) 303, 632, long 
coat (chspast) 187, sheep-skin co.it {postl^ 
181 ; short tnhic {itimrha) 652 ; tunic and 
coat {ffiis) 14, 51, 159, 166, 371, 400; 
clothes - in - wear {arlmaf, aremSf) 339; 
torque (/mry) 561 ; head-wear [bashliq] 632; 
lung {dhali) 519 ; rain-cloak {kipTng) 389 ; 
feather tippet 496 ; turban 14, 33, (01, 258; 
turban - aigrette 225, 325 ; wide - awake 
(jalpaq) ; vest [kunglak) 171. ■ 

Drums— nagaret 1-44, ISS, 250, 337, 369, 628 ; 
of departure 235, morning 392, saddle 163- 


4; drumming sound [at the'Running Sands] 
315 ; dismissal of 595 ; tambour-player 247. 

Durch AsietC sWUsttit,%i<KXi Hedin — Farghana 
wind 9. 

Dynasties — Bahmarii 482 ; t^lich 29; TughlOq 
451 ; Shaibani’s destruction of 39 ; “ Mughul 
Dynasty" a misnomer in Hind 158 {see 
s.HH. Turk and Mughul)- 

Noticeable words : — dtlban, a difficult 
defile ; dado 157 {see laghal) ; Ar. daur, 
warp of a bnw, App. C ; dim [ T root dc, 
/c//»«?]=P. san, numberingl54',161, 468, 
Add. Note, P. 54. 

Ear-rings 510 {where add {in 1. S) an amitled 
passage entered in App. 0, liv). 

Eeanomie Preducts of India, Watts — date-plum 
210; fish-drugs 226 ; oranges var. 512. 

Editors mentioned in loco — A. S. Beveridge, 

G. B.’s Humiyun-nama, and Fac-simile of 
the Haidarabad Codex; H. Brockhaus, 
Die Lieder des Hajis", E. G. Browne, 
Tazkiratu'sh-shu'arS (Memoirs of Poets), 
Tasiki-i-gnzida (Select History);' C. M. 
Frsehn, 67ii7yfl;-a/-irtrrF(GenealogicalTree 
of the Turk) ; N. t. Ilminskl, Baher-nama 
(Kasan Imprint) ; I. Kunos, Shaikh Sulai- 
man Effeuifs Vocabulary ; D. C. Phillott, 
Taskirit-i TahmSsp ; E. D. Ross, Babur's 
Diwin (i^mpflr alS.), and Three Tuikl 
MSS. from Kashghar ; C. Schafer, Siyisat- 
nima) R. G. Temple, Peter Munday's 
Travels ; F. Veliaminof-Zernov, AbiisAqa ; 

H. Yule, Wood's /eurney. 

Einblikke in den Farghana Thai— A, I. v. 
Middendorf — winds 9. 

Elphinstone, Hon. M. — his Codex see s.n. 
Babur-nama. 

Embassy from Babur to Mo.«cow App. Q, Ixiii. 

Embassy to Timur, Kuy Gonsalves di Clavigo 
{trs. Sir C. Markham) — Hindustan the 
Less 46 ; kneeling in greeting 54 ; Samar- 
kand 74-5-8 ; Kesh 83. 

Encycloptcdia Britannica — range of tempera- 
ture 204; Farldu’d-din ‘/(/;ijc271; rhino- 
horns 408 ; maize when first in Asia 509. 

Etui'clafucriia of Islam — Rene Bas-sct's art. 
Al-buslrl 620. 

Erskine William — Preface xxxiii, xliii-iv-viiir • 
ix. Cap. IV, [jce Memoirs <f Baber hud 
History of India']. 

Essays, Lord Bacon — Isin3.‘Il ^fawi’s pei:- 
sonal beauty 441. - 

Etiquette and decorum — well -mannered 45, 
271-3-6, 303; knees not crossed 33 ; feet 
hidden 34 ; deference to elders 303 ; episto- 
lary M2; farewell 330; — Interview*: — 
kneeling 61-9, 301, 408; looking one 
another in the eyes (r.n.) 54, 64 ; embrace 
1^0 ; — Meeting* : — Tire Khaiiswitli Babur 
54, 159, 169 ; the two Khans 160 ; Timtitiya 
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: where, in n. s, for f. 183V and f. *642 read f. 4032 and f. 264, 
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reception 59; Babiir and the Bal-qara 
Mirzae 297-8-9, and elder Begims 301-97 ; 
his reception of Khusrau Shah 193, Daulat 
Khan 459, Nasrat Shah’s envoy 640-1. 

Exemplars of Babur — Preface, Cap. I. 

Exp/dition scienlifique Fraufaiu, C. E. Ujfalvy 
— yighiich [measure) 4 ; Aush (Dsh) S ; Bara- 
koh 5 ; Babur’s serviceable “ Farsi-gui ” 7 ; 
misreading (?) .App. A, ii : distances near old 
Akhsi ib. v ; Samarkand 74 ;■ Ab-butdanl52. 

Explorations in Turkistan, R. Pumpelly — Aq- 
, bura-rud [Huntingdon’s art.) S ; Akhsi 
App. A, i, V. 

Fair at Sakhi-sarwar, Michael MacaulifTe — 
238. 

Famous Monuments of Central lndia,^\t Lepel 
H. Griffin — Giiailar 60S. 

Fan-nalley, W. R. Rickmers — [/RG-'i. 1907], 
Sara-taq-daban 129 ; Ah-burdan 152. 

Farkang-i-asfari[Turki- Fers. Did.] nihilam 
explained 45. 

Fauna of British India, Oates and Blanford — 
flying-squirrel and snow-cock 213 nn. 5, 6, 
7; various birds 495, 497, SOI. 

Festivals — Babur's Ramzan rule 584 ; fd-i-fitr 
66, 235, 311, 351, 410, 584, 683, 689'; 
Id-i-qurb-an 154 ; Na-roz 236 ; approxima- 
tion of Nu-roz and Id-i-fijr 236. 

Fifth-share [Hiatus) 324. 

Five-days’ World 50, 128,328. 

Flora Indica, W. Roxburgh — spikenard 392 ; 
mahtmli 503 ; gitlar 508 ; chirUnji ib. j 
kiuril 314. 

“Florio Beg Rcneneni", Secretary to a 
Russian Mission, Preface xliv. 

Folk-lore — test of a dead woman’s virtue 212 ; 
blizzard-raising spring 219; “commerce 
with the Spheres” 275; eye-bewitchment 
664 ; omen as to sex of an unborn babe 
App. L ; succession customs 482. 

Food [ex. birds and fruits ) — bread 148 [<f. 
A.N. irs, i, 421 for^ spiced bread, also 
Memoirs p. 144 n . ) ; brochettes [kabab) 
148, 415 ; betel 440 ; camel-flesh 493 ; 
carrots 542; cheese 394 ; meat cold 411; 
date-palm cheese 508 ; dried meat 542 ; 
fritters 541 ; haggis 506 ; hare 542 ; honey 
203, 409, 440 ; lotus seed 660 ; mango pre- 
serve 440 ; millet porridgd 181; pistachio 
nuts 508 (cf. s.n. Nat. Hist.). 

A Frontier Campaign, Lord Fincastle — iiahr 
=shahr 367 ; Katgola and Panj-kura 374. 

Frontier-posts 213. 

Games and amusements — ^acrobats 635 ; cards 
584 ; che%s 38, 275-84-87 ; dancing 276— 
99, 303 ; dancing-girls 522, 634 ; dice 16, 
275-8 ; draughts 16, 278 ; feats of archery 
q.v. ; fights of cocks 259, rams 259, ele- ^ 
phants 631, camels 631; improvisation and ’ 
recitation of verse 16, 26, Preface xxx; 
kuk-hurd 39 ; leap-frog 26 ; pigeon-flying 
13, 259 ; polo [chau^idtit 26 ; wrestling 


292, 660-83, Index I. s. nn. Dost-i-y5sin 
Stdlq ; hawking and fowling see s.n. ' 
Gardens — Andijan Char-bagh 29, Hafiz 
Beg’s 108, Birds’ 168, Aush 5, Asfara 7 
Kasan 10; Tashklnt : — Haidar Kiikul- 
dash’s 54, Poplar 145, 146 ;‘ Samarkand: 
—Heart-expanding 78, 82, New 62, 138 
North, Paradise, Plane-tree 78, Plain’s 92 
Porcelain, World - picture 78, Darwesh 
Tarkhan’s 80, 81 ; Kabul Almshouse 
315, Avenue 647, Babur’s Burial-garden 
109 see illustrations, Char-bagh 249-51-54 
346-97-98, 416—7-8, Haidar Taqfs 198, 
401, Khalifa’s 315, Little 198, Paradise 
315-6-7, Plane-tree 401, 418, Private346- 
97, Rendezvous (?) 346, Violet 395, 415-7 ; 
Koh-daman ! — IsUIif 216-7, 398, 416, 
New Year’s 246, Royal 418 ; Ning-nahar: 
— 447, AdinapLir207 andn. 5, Char-bagh, 
Fidelity 207 n. 5, 208, 394, 409, 414-21- 
22, 443-7 ; Qara-tu 395 ; Herat ‘Ali- 
sher’s 305, Marigold, Town, White 306, 
Raven’s 134, 306; Hindustan: — 5o.fa 
(purity) 381, 665, (Agra), Char-bagh, 
Eight -paradises 531-3-7, 543-4, 548,616- 
34-86, Gold-scattering 640-41, 689 n. 3, 
*708, Garden of Rest 709, (Dulpur) ChSr- 
bagh 603-6-15, Lotus 639, (on the Gagir) 
465, (Slkri 581-4. (GQiltir) 607-10-12- 
13-14. 


Gardening see “ Indian” and “Manual”. 
The Gate — Lordship in 24 ; Babur's 28, 32 ; 
the place of judgment 24, 197, 259 ; Gate- 
house 43; between-the-doors24, 100, 133; 
waiting in 277 ; gate-w.ard post IBS. 

Gates of India, Sir T. H. Holdich— a Central 
Asian claim to Greek descent 22 ; head- 
waters in Kob-i-baba 216 ; a route 310. 
Gazetteers : — [see nn. on pp. named] ; 

, , of I ndia [ed. 1908-9] — Observatories 79; 
Nil - ab 206 ; Gtir - khattri 230 ; Pit 
K5nu 238 ; Sawati 378 ; Pathala387 ; 
Nagarahara App. E, xvii, xx (Bellew); 
the Gagar (Kakar, Ghagghar) 465; 
Bagat 573; Chandawar, ChandwSt 
581-9, 643 ; Lukhnur 582 ; Sarwan 
537 : Sikandta Rao ib . ; GuallSr 605, 
610, 61 1 ; Parsarur 684 ; — Guiur 250 ; 
Kakar 386 ; Luhani (var.) 455 ; Mun- 
dahir 700 ; — brackish str'ams 384 ; a 
ruined range 486; a hunting-ground 
(Bari) 509 ; Juna(h)put=Junpur676: 
— tree squirrel 492 ; frogs 503 ; ySi 
App. M, xlvii. 

, , District Gs. of India: — Allahabad,(H.G. 
Neville), 653 ; ‘Azamgarh, ( ,, ),650! 
Ballia, { „ ), 664, 667; Etawa, (Drake- 
Brockmann), 644 nn. 2, 6 ; Fatbpui, 
(H. G. Neville), 651; Fyzabad, (,,) 
656, App. U; Ghazipur, (Drafce- 
Brockmann), 658 ; Gualiar, C. E 
Luatd, 590-4-7, 605-9, 610-12-1^ 
14 ; Gurgaon, (F. Cunningham), 578- 
80 ; Jihlam, { ,, ), 452, 461 ; Mainpun, 


OtrO. 



(E. R. Ncave)i 643—4 ; Rawalpindi) 
(F. A. Robertson), 452 ; Satan, (L.L. 

5. O’Malley), 664 ; Shaliabad (D. B. 
Allen), 664; Sultanpar,(H.G. Neville), 
683 ; Uhvar, Alwar (P. W. Powlett), 
557-8. 

Gaaetteers of the Province of Oude, App. T, 
Ixxv, Ixxvi. 

„ of the Tnrkistan Region, Col. L. F. 
Kostenko — Fargbiina : — passes 2 ; 
fruits 3 : cooking recijie 4 ; fever 4 ; 
running-waters 5 ; Aq-burS-rud 5 ; 
Khujand 7, 8 ; Mogol-tau 8 ; Sang- 
ferryl76; — Samarkand: — 74; extent 
of town 75, 14Sj Kohlk-sii 76 ; paper- 
making 81 ; Ab-burdan 15; three 
passes 83, 90,129 ; Lake Iskandat 129; 
— distances 4, 6, 75, 84 ; ravines App. 
A, ii : various ib. v ; rapid riding 25 ; 
kuk-bura 37 ; Sarts and their tongues 

6, 7 ; Central Asian claim to Greek 
descent 22. 

Gbografhu, Abu’l-feda [trs. /teinaud] — land 
cultivated by the Zar-afshan (Kohik) 76; 
Nasir Tusi 79 ; names of Qarshi 84. 
Geography and Bistory of Bengal^ H. Bloch- 
mann — Habshi succession-customs 452. 

II of t^e Qandahbr Inscription, T. Beames 
[JRAS. 1898] — revision incomplete 
App, T. xxxiv, 

,, Oriental [AsAialu’l-bilSd] Ibn HauqSI, 
itrs. Oitse/ey] — absorption of the Sit 3; 
" Banaka.s ” 9 ; Akh.si App. A, ii, iii ; 
Kohik irrigation 76 ; Samarkand Gates 
77 i Qarshi names 84, 

Geographical unit, \yillagi and its cnltwatcd 
land} 3. 

Ceschirhte twr schonen Redenumte Persiens, 
Freiherr v. Hammer - Purgstall — Hilali 
290 ; Shah n Darwesh 290 ; Sam Mirza’s 
jeer 648. 

Ghiyass(’/-/>/ghat(Pers.Dict-),Mati.GbiyasB’d- 
din Rampuri — i’ai-iA-peach 504. 

Ghulam - i - muhammad {collaborator with 
.Sowr/y— Nijr-au213; NtbabZOS; Babur’s 
frontier-posts 21 3 ; a route 208. 

Gibb, E. J. Wilkinson, Memorial Trust — 
Preface xlvii. 

Glossary <f Terms, H. H. Wilson — ser (nr)- 
measure 517 ; /n»n2-measure 630. 

The Golden Bough, T, G. Frazer — a succession 
custom 482. 

Coswara Inscription, Kittoe and Kielhorn 
{I. A. 1SSS \ — App. E, xviii-ix, xxii. 

Grant, Mr. Ogilvie — his help App. B, vii. 
Great Diamonds of the Ff'^orld, E, W. Streeter 
— its Koh-i nur account incomplete 477. 
Greek descent, 22, 341 . 

Gnest-begs 141, 227. 

Gul-badan Begim (lady Rosebody} see H. N. 
Cull Stan, Sa’di {irs. Eastwich} — quoted 42, 
152-8, 190, 313. 
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Gulsdr-i-Bihttr, Ajodhya Prasad — rulers in 
Tirhut and Darbanga App. P, Ivii ; \-ari^ 
by Sir G. A. Grierson (/. A. 1885) ib. n. 1. 

NoHceable words ; — P. gosha, bow-tip 
and notch .4pp. C ; P. gosha-gir, an archer’s 
repairing-tool 160-6, App. C, = ehaprUs 
and ia/dang ; P. ghiinehachi 17. 

Habibu' s-siyar, Khwand-amir — [seenn. on pp, 
named} ; relations with the Babur-nSma 
57,127, 256, 328 ; value asa source 70, 348, 
426 ; not used for The Memoirs 347 ; used 
by Babur 11, 2S6-91 ; completion of 687 ; 
— Kinsmen of Babur 13,' 18, 34-5, 46-8, 
SO, 61, 90, 111, 127 Babur 29, 147, 184, 
297, 354—7, 432-7, 704 ; — various persons 
25, 38, 47, SO-4-8, 72, 98, 111, 128, 249, 
396 ; [Bih-biid] 227 and App. H, xxvi, 
579, 621 ; raria 133, 244-96, 327-8-9, 463 
(«. where read Tamarisk), 469, 617-22 ; — 
Herat 305 ; Char-shamba 7 1 ; klsak 66 ; 
Nizami 85 [when in n. read 1. 2), H. S. iii, 
44, 167. 

Baft Iqlim, Amin .Ahmad RSci — celebrities of 
Chirkh 217. 

Hand-book to Dihli, H. J. Keene — places 
visited by Baiiur 475. 

„ to Bengal, Murray's— observatories 79 ; 
Dihli 475, 704. 

„ to the Panj-ab, Murray’s— QandahSr In- 
scription App. J, xxxiii. 

Hawking and fowling — experts in 31-8, 40-5, 
67, 270-3-6 ; birds with dogs 224 ; a story 
254 ; lost h.au'k 394 ; B.ibitr’s gift of a 
goshawk (qaiehigha)3S5 ; Ahm.ad M/ran- 
shahi and goshawks 34, Add. Note, P. 34. 

Herat’s liigh standard of proficiency 283, Pre- 
face x.\.x : see Inde.v II. 

Herat, On the city of, Col. C. E. Yule \JASB. 
mry-1^, 305-6. 

„ B. de Mevnard (J. A. xvi) — 257, 305 - 
6-7, 326. 

BidSyat, Burhanu’d-dln ‘AIT QllTch [trs. C. 
Hamilton ) — its author’s birth-place 7, 76 
held in honour 76 ; his descendant 29 ; 
Khams, the Fifth 324. 

Hidayattt’r - rami (The Archer’s Guide), 
Aminu’d-din (T. 0. MS. 2768) — mhcai 
ih2 ; gosha-gir App. C, viii ; (ef. AQR. 
1911, B.B.'s art. Oriental Cross-bows). 

High Tartary, R. Shaw — tango, (coin) App. 
P, Ivii. 

Hindn-sbahl rulers in Kabul 200. 

Hindustani uses of ' ‘ Khurasan ” 202 and other 
words 4SS-88-91-92-99 (schere for ytsk- 
rang read bat-ding) ; pronunciation 380, 
484. 

Hinks, Mr. A. E. [R.G.S.), estimate of di- 
tance from Kisliin to Qandahar 621 . 

Bistoire de Chingiz Khan, F. Pdtis de la 
Croix, the elder — rGuk-saral 63, Ascension 
Stone 77. 


t For “i 5 - 8 . u’'iead H.S. iii— also on p. 944. 
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Sistfire <iu Khanai de Khokand, L. CBhan— 
Farghana winds 9. 

„ du JChanai de Khekand^ Gen. V. R. 
Nalivkine — Sarts 6 ; AUst App. A, i, 
iv, V ; tradition of Babur’s abandoned 
child 358. 

„ de Timur Beg-, F. Pftis de la Croix, the 
younger — Samarkand Gates and walls 
77 (see Zafar-nama). 

Historical Sketches, Col . Mark Wilks — wulsa 
(flight en masse) 486 7 [where for * ‘ Hlwash " 
read utwau ) ; Add. Notes, P. 487. 

Histories : — [see Hit. as pp. named). 

„ of Bukhara, A. Vambery— descent of 
chiefs 244. 

,, of Gujrat, E. C. Bayley trs. see Mirat. 

,, ofindia, Elliott and Dowson — Tarkhans 
31 [where add 1«. 4) references lol. i, 
300, 320-1, 498) j Farmfllis4S6, 675 ; 
Bugials 452 j sjaria 274, 440-77, 652- 
9, 693; places 191, 219, 457, 582, 
699 ; earthquake 247 ; Mian = Shaikh 
457 ; a B. N. source 348, 428-39, 621; 
The Afalfusat-i-timuri 653 ; supers- 
session of B.’s sons proposed 703. 

„ of India, Baber, W. Erskine — 148-94, 
247, 332-8, 343-6, 361, 440-78, 520- 
2, 562, 651, 702 ; gunpowder 369 ; 
coins and Revenue List 446-78, 520- 
22, 627, App, P, Iv : value of the 
hook 428. 

,, of Musical Sounds, C. Carus-Wilson — 
215. 

,, of Ottoman Poetry, E. J. Gibbs — double 
meaning in composition App. Q, Ixiv. 

Holson-fobson, Sit H. Yule [ed. Crookes) — 
[see nit. onpp. named], Byde [star.) Horse 
470 ; the Koh-i-nur 477 ; black-buck 491; 
gynee-cow 492 ; partridge cries 496 ; rock 
•pigeon (baghri-qara?) 498; coucalSOO; 
koel 501 ; mango 503 ; plantain 504 ; 
“mohwa” 505; kisbmish 505; fambu 
506 ; jack-fruit 506 ; toddy 509 ; an orange 
511 ; shoe-flower 513 ; ghurry (clepsydra) 
516 ; ser (measure) 517 ; “bowly” [iaoli) 
533; “ talookdar ” 621 ; “ cuscuss ”-gra.ss 
631 ; “ nioonaul ” (monal) App. N, xlix ; 
“choki” App. V, Ixxxi. 

Holy War — against Kafiristan 46 ; Babur’s 
against Sanga 547 et seq. and Chandiri 589 ; 
references to 579-83, 637. 

Horse-accoutrement — Mughul 160 ; mail 140- 
67, 380 ; saddle-bags 338. 

Horses— rf;^«c^dpj ; — a breeder of 38 ; men- 
tioned 235, 303 and .336 (grey), 383 
(almond-coloured), 401, captured at Qan- 
dahar 338 ; — Kabul horse-trade 202 ; horses 
bred for sale 235 ; how fed in a siege 145 ; 
eaten on a journey 148 ; swim the Zar- 
afshan in mail 140 ; in snow 253, 308-11 ; 
single-file in snow 314 ; women’s use of 
daring a battle 268 ; murrians 31 ; aban- 
doned 239, 379 ; invalided to Kabul 376-8 ; 
trodden down by elephants 457 ; restorative 


treatment666, — tribute in 228, etc . ; raided 
by Babur 313 ; galloping-ground for 222 ; 
steps counted to estimate a distance 666 — 
qish-at, a change-horse led by a rider 4.53 ; 
corn and grass for 186, 221-2-3, 238; 311, 
394 : unfit ^ass 222 ; anatomical similarity 
with the rhinoceros 490. 

Hot-bath, hamman — Samarkand 78, Akhsi 
173, Kabul 346, Babur finds none in Hin- 
dustan 518, constructs in Agra, 532, 634, 
in Dulpur 614, 639. 

Households and families — various 32, 123, 
125-9, 141 ; Babur’s sent to him 71-2, 
151-3; (B.’s) 184, 306; marching for 
Kabul 189, 191—7 ; Mughuls’ come to B,’s 
army 192-4 ; B. safeguards 199, 460-1 ; 
driven like sheep 242 (2) ; Bal-qaras desert 
327; Shaihan! anxious about 135, 343; 
B.’s come to Hind 645-6, 650-7-8, 6M- 
75-89 ; his wives^and children 711-4. 

Houses — ^high 221', vnndowed 201 ; in Chandiri 
597 ; in Giialiar 608. 

Huma, a fabulous bird 26. 

Hunting : — circle (firga) 114, 325, 424-50, 
657 ; Babur’s hunting 296, 602, 707. 

Humdyun-n/ima, Bayazid Biyat — a com- 
manded book 691. 

Humayun-nSma, Gul-badan Begim — [trs. and 
ed. A . S. Beveridge) — [see nn. on pp. named) •, 
Adik Sb. 23 ; a betrothal 48 ; Khan-zada 
147 ; Mab-chuchCik 199, 342 ; Apaq B. 
301 : Mahdi Khw. 381, 688, 703-4, 579 ; 
‘Asas (1) 387, (2) 552 ; Mama Atun 148, 
407 : various men 408 and 640, 526 ; a 
begim’s manly pursuits 263 ; Mahim B. 344, 
686 ; Mirza Khan 433 [where, U 2 fr. ft. 
read pand-" mother") ; Babur's 5ons_436, 
App. J, XXXV, 619, App. L, xliii, 545; 
B.’s daughters 441, 522, 708, 713 ; Babur’s 
wounds 167, 524, 616, 630 ; his self-devo- 
tion 701, (illustration 702, Preface xxxii; 
his death 708-9 ; removal of body to IGbul 
709 ; — references to the H.N. 347, 689, 
691-4, Pref. xxviii; its Biographical App 
13, 705, 711. 

Ibn Batata see Travels. 

,, Hauqal see Geography. 

Illustrated London News — fortress gun and 
stone ammunition 595 ; rafts 673. 

Indian Eras, Sir Alex. Cunningham — inter- 
calary months 515 ; discrepant dates App. 
S, Ixxi. 

Indian Forest Trees, D. Brandis — [see nn. on 
pp. named], date-plum 210 ; cypress 222; 
weeping-willow App. I, xxxii ; “mohwa” 
505 ; bullace-plum 507 ; orange-like fruits 
510; ebony-tree 585. 

Indian Hand-book of Gardening, G. T. F. 
Speede — ri'nyVd (jujube) 203 ; amliik (date- 
plum) 210 ; sambal (spikenard) 392 ; 
“keeras” (cherry) 501 ; kamrak[averrhoa 
carambola) 506 ; sang-tara (orange) 511 ; 
under-ground jack -fruit App. O, lii. 
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Inscriptions — Babot’s at Ab-buidan 1S2, Bad- 
i.plch pass 343, Qandahu App. T; — on 
Ajodbya Mosque App. U ; on B. 's tomb 
710. 

Inscriptions de Caiou/, J. Oarmesteter [/.A. 

Babur's Burial-garden 710. 

Intercession-— Babur’s, through Ahrari 620, 
through Imam 'All, 702. 

“ Islam ” 's foes killed 370 ; its army 564. 

Ivory 489. 

Jogis — at Gur-khattri 230. 

JottnuU of Travel, VI. Grifhths — red apple 507; 
ricadei s. -of Ghazni .App. N, 1. 

Joumty from Bengal to England, G. Forster 
— division of climates 229 (where for 
“ Travels " read fomney). 

Joumty to the Sources oj ike Oxus, J. Wood 
(erf. yule) — Kabul 199; Running-sands 
201, 215 ; Hindu-kush passes ( yule's In- 
tredsutien) 204 ; dun sheep 224 ; Nagara- 
hara regions App. E, xxiii. 

Joursuys in Biluchistau, Afghanistan and the 
Panj-ab, E. Masson — (see nn. on pp. 
Hatned), Kabul 199, 200, 201, (fruits) 203- 
4; Shibr 215; Panjhir 205; Nil-ab (in 
Ghur-bund) 216 ; Adlnapur 207 ; Chagha- 
tai castles 208 ; a meaning of‘‘I.am”210; 
Running - sands 215 ; Judas-tree 216 ; — 
places 435, 412-17 -45, 647 ; routes 231, 
417 ; sign of submission 232 ; Nagarahara 
App. E, xvii ; “Babur Padshah’s stone- 
heap " (cairn) 416 ; Preface p. xxxviii. 

Joumty to India overland, .A. Conolly — Kabul 
199 ; rawSj (rhubarb) 203. 

Kabul see “ Cabool ' ’ and “ Caubul ”. 

“ Kafir ’’ — uses of the word 481-3 ; 518, 577. 

Kafirs of the Hindn-kush, Robertson — their 
wines 212. 

Kaiser Akbar, ’Count F. v. Noer (trs. A. S. 
Beveridge ) — finance reform 282. 

Kehr, Dr. G. J. [scribe of the Pet. F. 0. School 
Codexofthe " Bukhiri Bdbitr-nama '']see 
Wiqi'.-nama-i-padskiihi. 

The Khamsatin CTwo Quintets) — a reader of 
IS ; imitated 288. 

Kkaidnatu' 1-asfi.yi (Treasury of Saints], Ghu- 
lam-i-sarwar — Khwajaki Khw. 67 ; Mir 
Sayyid ‘All HamadSnis grave 211 ; Pir 
Kanu 238 ; Jalalu’d - din Purdnl 306 ; 
Sharafu'd-dln Munirs 666. 

KktUba — read disloyally 52, 328 ; Babur’s 
compact 354-6 ; read in Dihli for him 476. 

The (Koh-i-nur) diamond 477, 702. 

Klaproth Jules — Preface xxxix, xlvii ; [see 
Archiv and Mtmoires relatifs etci\. 

KuUiyatu' r-rdnti (Cycloptedia of Archery), 
Muh. Budha’I — nSwai 142; gosha-glr 
App. C, viii ; (cf. Oriental Cross-bowe, 
H.B. AQE. mi). 

Noticeable words : — khachar 74, 249 ; 
khik-blla (leap-frog) 26; Khan-dOdai 


kisSi (old person) 66; tim (yeast) 423; 
iiyiit, 8, 10, 224, 491 ; ihinar = cysaai 
(scarf) 561 ; kiildi syn. hUngiSi (pull- 
over vest, jersey) 171-5; kiekbira see 
aeghlaqchi ; kur-khdna ; Qarsht = Ar. yurr 
84 ; inrush, looking in the eyes, inter- 
viewing i.a. 54, 64, 640 [J. fStiSsh, em- 
bracing) : kwaru p} 369 ; iSshiSf 250. 

La Grande inscription de ^tttdahar, J. Datm- 
esteter (JAS. 1S90), App, J, xxxiii-iT. 

Labor to yarpand, Hume and Henderson — 
yah App. M, xlvii. 

Laidlaw (/A SB 1S43) — nasal utterance 
App. E. 

Lane’s Lexicon see Dictionarif& 

Langln art. Babonr Preface xlv. 

Law (Muhammad'sJ — on blood - vengeance 
194, 251-8 ; Sliaibant’s disregard of 329; 
Husain BSn-qara’s regard for 238 ; Babur’s, 
orthodox observance ^own e.g. 25, 44, 
111, 262, 370-7, 483, 547-51-74-89-96, 
and in the Mtthin and WSlsdiyycek-risSla 
q.v. ; his orthodox reputation (epitaph) 711; 
his observance as to intoxtcants302, beyond 
his 23td year 299, 302-3-4; bis return to 
obedience (933) in 44th year SSl-S ; re- 
ferred to 203 (tvrse) 645-7-8 ; his breaches 
of Law t — against types of verse 447, re- 
pented 448 ; against wine, see s.n. Wine. 

Let MosquJes de Samareande, Pet. Archeol. S. 
-74-8-7. 

Les six voyages e» 'J 'utquit, on Perse, it oux 
Itsdes, Je.in Baptiste le Tavernier — the coin 
casbeke, kipki 296. 

Letters of Lady Mary IV Montesgne — lovers' 
marks 16. 

Letters — Kawa’i'simitationof Jaml’scollection 
27 1 ; Babar keeps a letter of 910 to 935 AH. 
190; his roy.al-letters(/«nMifn) 463-4, 526, 
617 (with autograph marginal couplet), 
others (khafj) 331-2 ; to Khw. KaSn 411 
(with autograph couplet), 603 a. 3, 627, and 
(reprodticea) 645 ; to Humayun (reproduced) 
624 : to Kamran 645-6, Preface xxxv, xliii ; 
to Mahlm 374, 541 ; Lettirs-of-victory 
Kabul 319, Bajaur 371', Hiw-firuza 466, 
Kanwa 55^74, 580. 

X-evirate marriage 23, 267. 

Levy on stipendiaries 617. 

Lexicon Persico-Latinum, I. A, VuUeis see ' 
Dictionaries. 

Leyden John — tentative trs. of the Bukhara 
Compilation, Preface xlvii-viii-ix, Iviii. 

Life and Letters of Ogier G, de Busbecq [trs. 
Forster 27o«z'c/f— explains “Sullianlm" 

29. 

L'Inde des Rajas, L. Rousselet — GuHlIar 60S. 

Linguistic Survey of Lndia, Sir G. A. Grierson- 
— forms of “nine” App. E, xviii. 

Loess 3, 30, App. A, ii. 

Looting of assigned individuals 328. 

LordlJASB 1838] — Ghurbund205; Running- 
sands 21 S. 

3S9 
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“ Lords of the Elephant " 563-73. 

Lordship in the Gate see Gate. 

Lotapkagi, a fruit they ate 210 ; quoted 42. 

Lover’s-marks 16, Add. Note, P. 16. 

LiihbitCMawai’ikky Yahya Kazwim~~^Ty early 
(brief) source 349; dates the battle of 
Ghaj-davan 361. 

Noticeable words : — lS.m (fort) 210 ; 
likk^ lujai lukha (a bird) 498, App. N, 
xlvii. 

Ma'Qsir-i-fdkttni (a Life of ‘Abdu*r-rahim 
Mirza g.vX ‘Abdu’l-baqt Nahavandi — 
Babur*s wife Salha 713. 

Ma^asirul « ‘«///r5, Shilh • navaa - Khan — 
Mu'azzam-nagar = Din-kot 206. 

McGregor, Col. H. G. — meaning of 

and ~ 9 streams, 

App. E, xix. 

Magic — rain making with the jade*stone [yada- 
tash\ 27, 67, 654 ; the stone used to ensure 
victory 623 ; Babur's talisman to stop rain 
423. 

Majdlis-i-mfaih, ‘Ali*sher mentions 

‘Abdu’l-lah Barli^s 51. 

Making of a F>‘onlie>\ A. G. A. Durand — 
Greek descent 22. 

Malfrizat'i’lunm (Timur’s Turki Annals)— 
not discredited by no-mention in tlie mu- 
tilated B.N. 653 j Vimas Khan and the 
book Preface xxi.x ; an incentive to Babur 
XXX, perhaps also at xxxii ; their accept- 
ance in a Persian translation by Shah-jahan 
xivi.* 

Mammals of India^ T. E. Jerdon — hog-*deer 

• 491. 

Manners and customs of the modem Egyptians, 
E. W. Lane — drinkables 298. 

Manual of Gardening, Firminger — cherries 
203, katmak fruit 506; an orange 511; 
sadafal 512. 

Manufactures of Samarkand, cramoisy and 
paper 81, 305. 

Mamiion {Scott' s Notes to\ wild geese checked 
in flight 214. 

Marriage, compelled 386, levirate 23, 267, 
legitimate 269 ; illegal 329. 

The Masnaziil of Jalalu’d-din Ruml {trs. E. H, 
IVhinfield ) — read by ‘Umar Shaikh 15, 
Preface xxx. 

Materials for the History of India, Nassau 
Lees — amongst the sources for filling out 
Babur-nama gaps 428. 

A/a/la*u's-sa^dain, ‘Abdu’r-razzak {N. et Ex. 
xiv ) — Timurid suzerainty acknowledged in 
Dihli [in 814-1411] 459. 


Meal-hours — big breakfast 389 ; nooning 
614-861. 

Measures — Linear : — atlik (finger - breadth) 
489, 630; arghamckt (rope) 6\4 arrow’s- 
flight {i.a. bow-shot), i.a. 8, 640; from 
gate-ward to Gate 316; gaz 611 n. 3; 
ktiroh i.a. 76 ; qadam (step, pace) 75, 630, 
(of a horse) 666 ; qari'l, 208-9, 489, 550, 
611-29-30-31 ; garish (inch) 489 ; qiilach 
406-93; sharH 200; spear’s length 
196, 377, 474 ; tanah (rope) 630 ; ifttam 
(hand-breadth) 630 ; ytgkach (Prs. trs./ar- 
sang) 4, 7, 9, 10, 25, 55; 76, 82-3-4, 99, 
138, ^08-1 7-18, 323. App. A, v n. 1 
Time : — Hindustan divisions of tlie year 
515 to 517; boiling of milk 175, 237; — 
Weight ; — bUtman 263, 276 ; man 699 ; 
misqal 421-77, 632; laiiAll n. 6, 517; 
task (stone, silver & gold) 632 ; Kabul 
sir {ser) 632, 546 ; Table of weights of 
Hind 517-8; //7/rt 517 - 41 ; — ass-load 
{khaf2var)22B, 338-9, 374; — Numeration 
(Indian) 51 8 ; — Capacity: — x mills water- 
power 208, 216, 462-5, 581 ; (coins by 
the) quiverful 632. 

Medical and surgical remedies : — dried plums 
(prunes) 82; water dropped from cotton 
trepanning 106-9; seton, bandage 
(yildiz) 169; powder for bone -growing 
169 ; water-melon and narcissus 246, 399, 
401; rose-water (yH/-(?^) 400; antidotes to 
poison 511, 543; tonic powders 606; opium 
608, 661 ; quicksilver 618 ; pepper-steam- 
ing 657, 660. 

Meduwal geography an J history of Central and 
IVesternAsia, E. Bretschneider— Almaligh 
and other old towns 2 : Slmls-kint [Fat- 
village\ a name of Samarkand 75 ; Nuyan 
explained i3i. 

Rlimoires relatifs a I Asie («, /J/), J ■ Klaproth 
— its valuable extracts from the Bukhara 
Compilation, Preface, Cap. Ill, Part III; 
Babur’s letter to Kamran, App, J, xxxv, 
(see Arckiz's). 

Memory, retentive, 290. 

A/em Oasis, O’Donovan — Radagan 622. 

Alefamoiphoses, Ovid — Scorpio and Libra 623. 

Migration enforced— of jMughuls of the Horde 
20, 350-1 ; of Tramontane tribes 202 70, 
322 ; of villagers to Bajaur 37S, and planned 
to Sialkot. 

Military : — Armies, size of : — Mahmud 
(Ghazni) 479; Shihabu’d-din Ghitn^S0\ 
Auz’beg 480 ; Daulat Khan Ludf 451 ) 
Babur, Qandahar 334, Bhira 480, Panipat 
452-80: Ibrahim 2;7(rfr463-80: Sanga 547; 
Tahm.isp at Jam 635;“Babur’s force in 


1 On this peg may be hung the following note:— The pMtshlih'HJlinn (7.7^) calls the author and presenter of 
the above transl.nion i/usaint (Bib. Ind. ed. >’ol. i, part *, p. 2S8), but its index contains 

references seemingly to the Stiine man ns Khwuja Abu'l-husam Tut'iati, The P. N. says tlte whicli 
it entitles U^^'rat-i.sakih.oiran (The .\cts of Timur), was in Turki, was brought forth from the Library ol 
the (Turk) (lovernor of Yemen and translated by MTr Alm-talib tIuminT\ that what Timur had done wun 
this book of counsel (dastan-i^naFi' ik) when he sent it to his son rir-i-inuh.'itumad, then succeeding (nis 
brother) Jahangfr (in Kabul, the (ihaznis, Qandahar, etei] Sh3hj.ahan also did by sending ii, out of love, t 
his son Aurangzlb who bad been ordered to the Deccan. 
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various encounters (2CX) to 300) 91 ; (240) in front of Babur 571 ; — (Jam) Tahmasp’s 

100 ; (1000) 87 ; (240) 334-7 ; (10 to IS) Ruml defence 623, 635-ot? : — Fire-arms ; 

140; (100) 147; (10 to IS) 1C6, (3) A, — (swivcl-gun, pUrfi(r) 472, 667; 

(1) 167 ; (lOO) 173 ; (20to2S) 177, (1) 178; mortars {q^san) 59 — ihe Chiui cast 536, 

— Comnumds : — MinglTgh (1000) 52; tested 547 — used 570-99 — inefiective at 

Nuyan(J-/r/^A;?/^}151; Tuman-b^(10,000) Chanclirt 592-5— its elcphaat-traction 489; 

17; Yuz-atlik \Centxirion of ht>rse) 143; mortars and carts landed 651 — used 
Quchiii 32 ; — Army array: — 108-13-55- in the Gogra battle [where “/fif/tf”) 669- 

98; 234-381; 46^71, 357-S ; Babur's 70-71; a larger mortar made, bursts 588 ; 

organization and terms 334; flanking- — (culvenn) 473 — used at Panlpat 

movement (iui^/iunta) 139, described 140, 474, Kanwa 564-9, 71, the Ganges-bric^ 

473, 568; rallying-point 547 ; rendezvous 599, Eastern campaign 651-6 

[buljar) 122-3, 592, 638; at the Sind- (matchlock) used 368-9, 466— 9, 55^ ' 

ferry 461-2; postings 113-39, 372, 595, 64-70-71-73, 599, 628-67-8-9; Jab' 

662-68 ;• — ^Various : — A. S. Corps 674 ; masp's 622-35 ; — gunners and matchlock* , 

army-list 451-2 : camp-bazar 67-8 ; Corps men 368, theii pay 617*06 wellbeing 647; ' 

of Braves 28,.App. H, xxvii ; discipline fire- working ’* Bengalis 672; — tauffar 

66-7 ; necessaries for holding a fort 145 ; (gun emplacement) 593, 628 (for ' 

numbering (rf/'w;)lo4-6l, 468, (xfi«)45l-2; 668; — Stone-miaalea hurled by hand 

pass- words 164 ; pillars of heads 232, 324- 109, 370, 595 ; legendary dropping of by ' 

71, 404 ; war-cries 138-44-55-63-66; birds 563; discharged from catapults 59, ■ 

ways and means 228, 617; — Rajput fighting from mortars and matchlocks 109, 369, 

customs 595 : massacres of “ Pagans ■■ 370, 431-73, 57l-88'93-95-99, 617-67-70- 1 

484, 596; — Appliances and construe* 79; — Transport; — pack animals 235 ; ^ 

tSona : — axe (tool) 108, 379; catapult 59; camels 232-5, 378, (counted) 391, 601-56 \ 

camp defence ditch and branch 60-1, (see Domestic animals ) ; elephants 489 ; 

110-17, 138, (908 AH.) 162, Rumi defence carts 237, 376-77, 468, 636, 700, j 

of linked carts infra (932 AH.) 469-70, (^?() 592-99, (K«j;i«T)ferf) 601-51-56. ■ 

550-58;draw-bridg€(;^rr/*r*ra?z’c?zr)171-76; Minerals : — ribbon jasp6r 6 ; turquoise 8, 12 ; 

flaming-fire 595 ; guns see fire-arms ; ladders iron 12 ; jade 27, 67 ; ruby 194 ; silver and 

(shCltii) 130-31-43-71, 368-70, 593 ; man- lapisdazuli 214 ; lead and copper 485. i 

tclet (tiirli) 108-13-55, 363, 469, 593; MirSt-i-jakHn-numh^ Shaikh Muh. BaqS^ ! 
mines 53-9, 343-70; moat 10; pic 198; Khw§nd*amlr’s journey to Hind 50S. 1 

head-strike 53-9 ; spade or shovel MirSt-usikondai-f^ *Alt Muh. Khan (Irs. I 

{Wman) lOB; smoke 59; wheeled -tripod Clive BayUy) — Gujr&t affairs 535 ; persons ' 

550-7 ; — -Armour : helm 166-7, 396; 562 and 614, 612 ; Guallir jewels 613. \ 

cuirass (mail or wadded) r.<r, 195, 315-96; Mirror-stone, (Favgkana) 7. ! 

the word 195 ; Qalinaq/Z^tf 175 ; coat Miscellaneous — Observatories * 

of mail (joshan) 195 ; horse-mail (Uchim) 79. ( 

see horse; arm-protector, the 4 plates of Mobl, Jules — date of revision of Tartkh-y * 
mail, attachment (^^0r/r>ia) 167, 315, 396; /irishea69h[£. andDfs /fist. ofJndiaiVf ^ 

— Arms: — battle-axe (ddleft) I60, 370; 209). 

broad dagger (jamdar) 528 ; hanger (khan- Mongolia^ N, PrejevaUky [trs. E. Delmar* ; 
_7c?')S 28; Hindi! knife (iMr</) 528 ; lance A/b/'^flw)-^mdy49, explained Add, Notes ’ 

(neza) 370; six-flanged mace (shash-par) . P. 49. 1 

160; rugged macc {piydziiSanj^lakh Die/, ^Moon-stroke 608, t 

f, 3t2bf kis^n) 160 ; casse - tdte mace Mountain-tasses leading into the valley jgf J 
(kisttn) 160; scabbard {^f«) 167 ; sword Lt. -Gen, E. Kaye, C.B, [PKGS. ] 

[qitich) 160-61-67, 315-70-96, 453; broad 1879)— birds 213. ' I 

sword 150; (see Archery) \ (Exposition), Babur— date of composi* j 

CarU(ariJ^)forRumidefence; — (Panlpat) tioii (928 ah. ) 426, 437 ; described 437-8 ; J 

ordered collected 468; 700 brought and Babur’schoiceof its title 630, 653 ; thought f 
used as described 468-9 ; — misleading during its composition 449; quoted 630; 

omission from (E.’s) Memoirs 468 n. 3;— sent to Samarkand 653. 

progressof the defences 469-70; mantelets Mugbulf and Babur: — a faithful Mughul ; 
used 469; (position of guns 473-74); — 87-8; Mughids enter his service 58-9, 189, 

(Kanwa) carts supplemented by wheeled 190-2-4 ; 245 ; -support Jahangir against \ 

tripods 550; place of carts in the march him rre f.a. sftn, Tambal, *Ali-dost; offer 

out 550-57— 58 ; carts the frontal protection to supplant hiip by Sa‘id Cka^hathS 3S1 ; | 

550-58; well-made in^uml fashion 550; sent to help him 101-4, opj^se him 115 ; 

[poste of matchlockmen and canoneers desert him 86-7, 104-5 ; live Rebellions j| 
along the line of carts 569); carts in the against him 105, 208, 313-4, 345-9, 361- i 

battle 564-697, 471 ; centre troops move 2—3, 397 ; his following purged of them v 

from behind them 570-71 ; carts advanced 427 ; his comments on them 66, 104-5, ; 

♦1 RAr ■ 
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115-40, 172 ; a Mughul chief’s dying com- 
ment uii tlieiii 3C3 ; “ Mughul dynasty” a 
misnomer 158. 

Mukammadan Dynasties^ Stanley Lane-Poole 
— Table of Tiniurids 262 ; various 479-82 ; 
certain Afizbeg deaths 636. 

Mu’inu’d-din al Tlamji {J.A. xvi, 476, dt 
Afeynam^ s art .) — Kichik MIrza's Egyptian 
information 257. 

Muniakkabt7 l-lubah, Muh. Ilashim 7Cfi{(nt})aJ7 
Khan — [set nn. on pp. named], a source 
for filling Babur-nama gaps 208 ; Siltrind, 
Sar-i-hind 383 ; siege of Chandiri 596 ; 
varies Babur's chronogram of the victory 
596. 

A/imtaiAabu’t-iawaril'i, ‘Abdu’l-qadir JiadS- 
yiini [Irs. kanking.ljnne) Hasan Hijri 153; 
Babur’s Script 228, App. Q, l.xii, arrow- 
sped couplet 361 ; Mtibm 437-8 ; Chrono- 
gram of Sikandar LudCs death 427 j the 
haunted field of Panipat 472 ; Hasan 
Mivtati 523 ; Shaikh Guran 526 ; Farighl 
621 ; Muh. Gkaits 690 ; quotes Babnr’.s 
Funeral Ode 709. 

“Musalman” as used by Babur 99, 104, 268, 
481, and by Shaikh Zain 553-5. 

Mnsalman Numismatics, 0. Codrington — 
various coins 632 [see JRAS. 1913^. 

Music— instruments •. — 'aud (lute) 292, 395 ; 
chaitg (jews’-harp) .303; drum see s.n. ; 
ghachak (guitar) 291 ; nbl (flute) 291 , 303 ; 

(dulcimer) 278 ; qubits (guitar) 39 ; 
—modes:— 76 n, 5, 136, 287, 422;— 
performers f— 39, 278, 286-7, 291, 292, 
422 (Babur) ; at entertainments passim ; — 
Bana’i’s rapid progress as a niu-sician 287. 

Noticeable words s~almaqh\. etc. Add. 
Note P. 51 ; ming= P. iasara 52 ; ming- 
begi see quchin ; mihman-beg 227. 

Nadir Shah Prcf. xlvii. 

Nagarahara, Simpson [JASB. .\iii?)— App. E. 
xxiij. 

Nairtdivt of the Journey of the Embassy to 
A'ashghar ( Varhand), H. W. Bellew — 
Satuq-bughra Khan 29. 

Nasal utterance— its seeming products "mng ” 
(yar.) = nine, App. E, xviii, xix, and 
“.Tank ” = Taq 233. 

Natural History — Beasts — those common to 
Kabul and Hind 222 ; wild ass 224, 325 ; 
wild buftalo'490, 657 ; dtughit-maral 8, 10, 
114, 373, 491,' 500; — elephant described 
488, encounters with rhino and camel 451, 
631, 657, in battle 463-70, 457-66-68, 


529, 668, in hunting 657, killed by a fleeinu 
foe 662, killed in Makka 563, statues of 
at Gualiar 609, various 590, 628-58 •— 
ermine- weasel 492 ; yellow fox 114 ; flying, 
fox (bat) 500 [and n. 6 sohere read f. /J5) ; 
gains cattle 492 ; goat 16, 83 ; hare lo’ 
— klytk -. — black buck, hog-deer and 
a smaller deer 222, 491, ag klyU (white) 
6, 8, 10, 491, qisTl kiylk, arqarghalcha 
(dun sheep) 224, 491 ; — tree-mouse 492 ; 
monkey, ape 211, 222, 492 ; musk-rat 214 ; 

222, 490 ; pig 114; qitchqai (ram) 
492 ; (rhinoceros) 378, 450-1-89, 557; 
squirrel 492; flying squirrel 213'; tiger 
393, 664 ; yak [gutas) 55, 155, baliriquiSs 
485, 490, .App. M. — Birds : — migration 
220^; catching 220-4-5; common to 
Hind and Kabul 220; decoy-birds 225'; 
impeded flight 214', 496 ; special notes on 
App. B and N ; ccmhincd sex-name 500 ; 

(adjutant) 398, 498 ; bak-ding^ (adju- 
tant) 499 ; bSghri-qarS see sand-grouse and 
App. N. ; Indian bustard aud Great bustard 
498 ; Large busak (black ibis) 499 ; white 
buzak 499, 500 1. 2 ; buzzard (T. sar) 499. 
5003; chameleon-bird see litkka-, cranes 
var. 224, 499 ; crow var. 500 ; ducks var. 
224, 500 ; egret (qarqara) 224 ; golden 
eagle (bin gut) 373, 500; florican 498*; 
goshawk (T. qirchigha and qirgitsekiA 34, 
Add. Note, P. 34, 385 ; grey heron [aTtqhr) 
224, 499 ; Jungle-fowl var. 497 ; kabt-i- 
dart 214, 496-7, App. N, xlix [see lukka ) ; 
kail, koel 501 ; Indian loriquet 494 n. 5 ; 
Iftkha var. 213, 222, 496, Add. Note, P. 498 
[see kabg-i-dari) ; magpie 500 ; green 
magpie 501 ; »Hfl««i(beef-steak bird) 499; 
atonal 496, 497, App. kiypAiil-paikar 497 ; 
bulbul (nightingale) 420, 501 ; northern- 
swallow 495 ; parrot var. 493-4 ; partridge 
var. 421-93-9^97 ; peacock 493; pelican 
[qutdif) 224, App. N, 1 ; pheasant [qlr- 
gkazuaD 3, 8, 10, 34, 114, 493-97 [citr); 
qil-qftyiriigh [Qarshl-birdie) 84, App. B; 
quail var. 34, 497-8 ; sand-grouse [baghrl- 
qard) 84, 498,® App. B ; sarigh-aftsh ’’ 373 ; 
shatak ', — Himalayan starling? 495 n. 3; 
pindawati V95 ; house-mfrnr 495 (add n. ref. 
a ) ; pied-/«r»a ib , — sparrow [chvchitq) 8 ; 
snow-cock 213, 421, App. N, I, [seelitkha 
and chturtlka ib .) ; white stork karcha 
(swift) 501 ; wag-tail 498, SOI ; wild fowl 
497 ; little green wood-pecker 501 ; summaj 
500 ( ‘ ‘ eaglei ' ' add Its colour is black) ; — 
Pish and amphibia ; — migration 225 ; 
Catching 225-7, 406, 682 ; of Hindustan 


9 ^ for “/rtriwaa ” Tcaiparrdn, and read BlanfonL 
-.r,/! e c, Tb® uamc appcsrs duB to the clapping of the bird’s mandibles 

; (cf. Ross’ Polyglot List, No. 336). 

t ollowing the aawrwMy insert “Another is the buzzard (T. We) ; its back and tali are red". (Of Onussion 
List under p. 500.) ' 

* See Omission List under n. AgS. 

A f ‘1 Its iireast is less deeply black. 

. _ black, its name c.annot be translated “yellow-bird"; ns noted on p. 373 = thief ; 

or means a bird’s sung], k j/o * 
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fish 503 ; Cray fish 502 ; unnamed 663 ; 
frog 503 ; porpoise 502 ; crocodile var. 
501-2, 663 ; — Various ; — lizard 501-2 ; 
locust (chliir/iia) 421, App. N, 1 1 mosquito 
204; snakes, 8, 147, 406; Flowera : — 
Farghana 5, 10 ; Kabul 215-7 ; Peshawar 
393; Hind 513-5 ; — ayglraian (red, the 
Judas-tree) 216-7, 305, (yellow) 217; 
hibiscus 513 ; jasmine 515 ; oleander 514, 
580, 610; roses 5, 321 (couplet), 513; 
screw-pine 516 ; tulips 5, 215, 321 ; violets 
5; — Fruits: — Farghana 2, 3, 6, 8, 10; 
Samarkand 77, 82-4 ; Kabul 202-3-8-^ 
10-12-16-18-20-21 ; Hind 503 to 513, 
App. O ; — ^ain-alh 506 ; almond 6, 7, 9, 
223, 507-8 ; alu-biilft 203 ; apple 2, 8, 77, 

202- 20, 507 ; apricot 6, 202 ; badrattg 203 ; 
plantain (banana) 208, 504 ; cherry 203 ; 
ckiiunjt citron var. 203-8-10, 501- 
11; clustered - fig 508; coco -nut 509; 
colocynth-apple (wildgMini) 4l0-ll(tti/t«w 
for hhuttfal read hunaal ) ; coriander 211 ; 
corinda 507; date-p.'ilm 410-24, 506-8; 
date-plum (T. qarii-yimish\ 203-10; fig 
508; grape 3, 77, 202-3-10-12-18-21- 
507-8, 646-86-87 ; jack-fruit 506 ; Jrimaa 
506, 606 ; Ji/ghUza (pine-seeds) 203-13 ; 
jujube (sinjid) 196, 203; ehXktUi 506; 
kamrak 506 {lehere add, It has iw stone ) : 
lemon 512, 614: lime var, 512; lote-fruit 
507: lotus-seed (rfA/u/4) 666; mango 503: 
melon var. 10, 82-4, 92, 411, 645-6; 
686-7 ; mimusops 505 : myrobalan 508 : 
Hilsifil/iS; orange var. 203-10-11,414, 
510, 512, Add. N. V. 512, 614, App. 0, 
liii ; pear 203 ; peach 203 ; pistachio 508 : 
plum 82 ; monkey - jack 506-7 ; pom- 
granatc 6, 8, 77, 202-8, 507 ; quince 202, 
507-12; tamarind 505 («. r^. to'bmii) 
walnut 203, 508 ; — ^Trees and plants : — 
aman-qarn, maize (?) 504, small almond 
223, buja 505, huta-kuh 221, clover, trefoil, 
sih-barga, yurunchqd 6, 209, 346, conifers, 
arcka, 221-2, cypress 81, 222, dhak A12’, 
ebony-tree 585, 614, harclwood-elm 81, 
.grass (r«rr//r) 631 n. 2, holm-oak 213-16- 
23, madder 218, ma/iuwd 505-8, male- 
reed 514, mandrake and its similars 11, 
mastic 213-23, millet 81, 215, mulberry 
{/fit) 248, 494, olive 222, palmyra palm 
509, App. O; liv, PinusGerardiana,y'«7gdHsa 

203- 13, plane 216, 398, poplar var. 13, IS, 
(/i»«7^)145andl56, H A {wkere/or “piirs- 
lain" readpoplar), qargand'IHS, reed 514, 
rice 210, 342, rhubarb 203, 345, 507, 

..spikenard 392, sugar-cane 208, 388, tabal- 
ghu 11, tamarisk 14, 463 (where, wrongly, 
“ Tamarind’’) ; — willow 217, 306, (weep- 
ing) 304, App. I, (amal-bid) 512 ; — Phy- 
aicul various — Climata : — change on the 
Kindirllk-pass (?) 2 ; meeting places of hot 
and cold in Kabul 208 and 229, 220 ; both 
near the town 202 ; good climate Aiish 4- 
6 K^an 10, Soghd 84, Kabul,,263; — 


Climes ; — Farghana and Samarkand in the 
5th 1, 74; Kabul in the 4th 199; — cold, 
Akhsl 116, Hasht-yak 151, Ghazni 219, 
526, Khwarizm 219, upper Hcrl-rud valley 
311, Kabul 314;— 

Various: — dust-storm 520, 32-6 ; earth-' 
quake 247, 367; solar eclipse 659 ; ice;— 
Sir-darya Crossed on 1 51 ; Kabul ice-houses 
215; near Parhala' 452; none had in Hind 
518 ; — malaria : — Andijan 4 , Khujand 8 ! 
— rain: — 384, 425; rain-inakingr^vmagic; 
rain-talisman 423; rainy season (various) 
405, 507, 514-19, 677-8;— snow :— 208, 
215, 252, 314, 373; JHiinalayan snows 
485; perilous journey in snow 309-11 ; 
snowfall of Samarkand and Kabul compared 
77 ; — wind : — Farghana 9 and n. 2, 151 ; 
Kabul 201 ; upper Herl-rud valley 310 ; 
Hind 520, pestitential 524, 532, 654-7, 
does damage to Mbur’s writings 658. 

Nestorian Church 2. 

Phew account of the East Indies (Edin. 1727), 
Alex. Hamilton — Malabar succession cus- 
toms 482. 

Nigdr-ndma-i kiud, Sayyid Ghulam-i-‘ali— a 
British monument at Panipat 472. 

Nine a mystic number — 9 Tarkhan privileges 
250 ; 9 allowed offences 250; gifts by nines ; 
[Cf. ShajartUu’ l atrak. Miles its, p. S30, 
for the root of reverence for the number 
nine]. 

Notes on .-l/giianistan and Bahuhisfan, H. G. 
Raverty — [see nn. on pp. named], Kabul 
rulers and river 300: river called N!l-ab 
206 ; ‘Aqabain 201 ; Adinapni-region 207 ; 
Ghazni magic spring 219; migratioi) of 
fowlers 225 ; Timur’s pilhrs of heads 232 i 
place of Zu’n-nfin’s death 327 ; “ICakar” 
386; "Patakh” (= 431-yaf = quagmire) 
403 ; But - khak a vahara - site 409 ; — 
Various places 206, 220, (Gfim-rahan) 
236,238-47-48(2), “Cbaiiakar” (CASr- 
yak-ar) 295, 345-73, 403, (Zabul) 405 ;- 
Routes 206-9, 212, 228-35-54; book 
needs revision 330-67 ; a collaborator 213. 

Notes on the Chugani and ntighboming tribes 
of Kafirisian, Col. H. S. Tanner {/RGS, 
ISSJ ] — map mentioned 209; Dara-i-nur 
210, App. F ; Nlng-nabar App. E, zix. 
[Cf. Index If s.n. ehiqSn.] , 

Notes on some monuments in Afghtmistan, H. 
H. Hayden — Babur’s Grave (illustration) 
710, App. V, Ixxx. 

Noseaelle GJographie; L’Asie Antdriew-e, 
Rdclns — [see nn. on pp. named], Farghana 
4, 5, 9 ,- distances (Akbsl) App. A, v, 
Cnrmij-Ilisar) 57 ; Samarkand 74, 83, 88 ; 
MIt-i-radagan 622 ; Kadgar (t.a. (^jar) 
666 j stghnSq = fort App. Q, Ixiv ; dSban 
and other pass-names 54. 

Noticeable words : — P, nabita66, 72 ; 
mhilam (game-driving) 45 ; M. nfiyan 131, 
224-73, 
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Observatories see Astronomy. 

Omens— of the sex of an un1x)m child App. L \ 
of success 466, 558. 

Sir Charles Elliot — Badshah-nagar 
named from Babur’s halt 675. 

“Oolak” (baggage-boat), perhaps from T. 
aulughf great 663. 

Open-table, maintainers of 39, 45-9, 1 19, 227. 

Opium-eater 385. 

OrUutal Biographical Diclionarfy T.W. Beale 
(tV. Ketnc) see Dictionaries. 

Oriental Proverbs^ T. Roebuck — the ** five- 
days' world ” 50. 

Noticeable words : — M. Oghlat — T. 
Dfighlat = Qungfir-at of Afizbeg.s 22. 

Padshiili — uses of the word 1 ; titlo'assumed by 
Babur 344. 

Padshah-nama^ ‘Abdu’l-hamid — lacutur in an 
early copy of the Bahur nama App. D, x. 

Padskahrftama^ Muhammad Amin PazjvTm — 
Babur’.s gardens in and near Kabul App. V; 
[cf. M^Ju 2 at-i‘timuri\ 

Pagan sec ICafir. 

Painting and painters — 22, 78, 111, 272-91- 

■ Painting and Painters of Persiay ^fartin — 
Bih-zad 291. 

Pargiter,Mr. F.E. — on 487-8, Add. 

Note, P. 487. 

. Pass-names 54. 

1 . Pa.ss-words see Military. 

Penmanship and scripts — good writers 28, 1 i 1 , 
278, 291; the Baburl-script 228, 642, App. 

I Q, Ixii. 

! Pen-names— ‘Adili 111, Ahl 289, Ahll 290, 
^ArCizl 288, Badakhshl 288, Bana’I 286, 
Bayanl 278, Fam and Naw.Vl 272, Faraq! 
137, Gharbati261, Hatifi288, Ilililt 290, 
Husain! 259, Kami 290, Sharaf 448, 
Suhaili 277, TufaiU 278, Wafa’i 38, etc. 

Persia and the Persian Question^ Lord Curzon 
— its “ Radkan ” explained 622. 

. Per.sian Grammar, J. T. Platts {ed. Ranking) 
lunar months App. L, Ixx. 

Persian Poets, , Sir W. Ouseley — Khwaja 
Kama! 8, 

“ Pharoah” used as an epithet 39. 

■ Poems of Niz&ml {Me^on and Labor eds .) — 
J/aft PaiJ^r quoted 6; J^husraitji S/iffin: 
— parricide 85, Add. Note, P. 85 ; death 
inevitable 182 [here Tvrki\ App. D, xi 
[here Pers.; Afafoned. Hi, 1S89']\ Fate an 
avenging .servitor 251, .^dd. Note, P. 251 
[/. 28J in ATS. of 317 ff .] ; swift action a 
maker of victory 625 ; lovers’ marks Add. 
Note, P. 16;-~rth€ A'Aav/ja/tn 15, 288.* 

•Poems of Nuru'd-din '‘Abdu'r-i-nhman JamT — 
an expo.sition of the Nafakat 284 • the 
. metre of the Snbhafn' l-abriir adopted in 
tlm Shaibdni-nama 289, and in the /7W/- 


Poems of Kipling — “My Lord the Elephant 

208 ; “ The Border-thief” 308 “ If " 

320. 

Poison — su.spected 302, 576 ; given to Babur 
541 ; revealed by rhino-horn 489 ; anti- 
dotes, lime-juice 511, Lemnian Earth 543, 

Political Mission to Afghanistan and Scistan, 
H. W. Bellew — birds at Ab-istada 240 ; 
Qandahar 430, App. J, xxxiii. 

Polyglot List of Birds, E. Denison Ross, Ph.D. 
— 373, 495-6-7-8, 500 ; App. M, xlvi. 

Popular Religion of Northern India, A V. Crooks 
— Sarsawa 467. 

Prayers, The Five— ‘Dinar Sluiikh's observ- 
ance of 15 ; voluntary Sunnat-prayer 100; 
Babur [itt, 12) les.s neglects the after-mid- 
night prayer 44 ; Ahmad AJinln-skahT 
observes on drinking-days 33 ; a reverse 
casein ; Erskine on tlieir “performance ’’ 
258 ; time expressed by their names passim. 

Prisoners — rebels killed 69, 113; war-captives 
killed 233. 466-8 ; set free 37, 237, 313, 
371, 413; traitors pardoned 317-9, 320, 
345. 

Projeciiiedhrinving engines of the amients, Sir 
W. F. Payne-Gallwey — stone ammunition 
667. . 

Promotions — to beg’s rank from the household- 
circle 104 ; honsehold beg to Great Beg 86, 
104 ; yashwal'io beg 273 ; to begship 87, 
114, 278 ; gnnhi to qiir^begl 252 ; brave to 
beg 396 a beg self-ihade 118 ; (‘Askari) 
to preside in Diwan 628 ; (a Mirza) to 
royal insigna 662, 706 ; to use of the iugk 
(standard), frequent. 

Proverbs and sayings — 90, 117, 24-5-8, 145- 
66-77-82-84-90-93, 223-7-8, 254, 310, 
453-94, 542-3, 703. 

Punishments — beard shaded off 404 ; blinding 
50, 63, 95, 194, 266 ; bow-stringing 110, 
194; quartering 238, 454, 543; hanging 
345 ; impalement 341 ; nose-slitting 234, 
383 ; parade mutilated 404, 234 ; shooting 
543 ; skinning alive 542 ; for disloyalty 70, 
113. 

Puns and Quips — 44, 115, 136-7, 150, 189, 
287, 391, 529, 648. 

Noticeable words ; — P. pahr and pas 
distinguished 634; poslTn 10. 

Qasidahar in 1879 AD., Le Mesurier — the old 
tow'P 431 ; stone-aniinunition ih. 

Qandahar see La grande insniption tie Q. 

Qasidaiti I’burda, Al-buslri — Babur works from 
its motive 620 ; [cf. Rene Biisset]. 

qibla — discrepancy 79. 

ghil-bash (red-head) 266, 618-22-30-35. 

The Qoran i/rs. G. .S'tr.'^e’) —quoted l>y Babur 
194, 316, 449; read i)y or to him, reme- 
dially, 401, Add. Note, P. 401, 585; 
copied by him in liis Script 22S ; oi)eyed 

■ as to the Khams (5tli) of bnoU 
's knowUUgy of the 


diyyah‘risala 620 [where, reotl rahmdn foi 
“ rahim ”). 

1 For references to Ni^utni's text, I am mdefated to Mr. HeveriOi 
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ferred to by him S17 ; — ‘Umar Shaikh a 
reader of 15, Preface xxx ; transcribers of 
38, 481 ; recited 246, 301 ; frequent quota.- 
tions by Shaikh Zain 553 Co 6, 559 Co -74 ; 
quoted on a Samarkand arch 77 ; sworn on 
179, 557 ; Shaibanl makes exposition of 
329; a collection of homonymous verses 
285; Sale’s Intro, refeired to 562-3. 

Quatremere, E. — (//. et Ex.) 4*16-59, (/. des 
Savans, lSd3\ 605. 

QirdutO-sa'dxin, Amir Khusrau — a couplet 
quoted 503 (H.B.)., 

Noticeable words ; — qa/iSq 34 ; gSi-hSt 
(punned on) 44 ; qUri (a measure) 7 ; qarq- 
tiyag 101, 103 ; gazSglar (guerilla times) 
35 ; gSftal (part of a saddle) 253 ; guba- 
yialug (fat-faced) 14;. gwchl (armourer, 
life-guardsman) i.a. 188, 288; guchtn = 

' ming-begi 26, 40 ; gurghan (walled-town) 
i.a. 3, 5, 8, 10 ; gUrug (reserved land) 81, 
168, 197 ; gfishig (improvised dance and 
song) 24 ; gumiz (fermented mare-milk) 
155; guehish (embrace) 160; gulach (a 
measure) 406 

Racts of Afghanistan, H. W. Bellew — Khlllc 
29 Mure read title as abme). 

Raft— (Farghina) 161, 180; (Kabul) 410-11- 
12-21-22-23, 447-8. 

RSmaeSiita, H. Sastri (Memoirs, AS Bengts!) 
Nagarahara App. E; xxiii. 

Rimpfir MS. of Bibur’s Diwan, Preface 1, 
App. Q. 

Rapid travel — ^Aura-tlpa to Baba Khiki_2S; 
Kishm to Qandahar 621 ; Kabul to Agra 
621, 

Rsishahat-i.'ainiil-hayat [Tsichlings from the 
Fount of Life] ‘All Kashifi — Khwajaki 

^ Khwaja 62 ; Ahrarl 620 ; (ttof known to 
Erskine], 

Rauzatti s-^ttfa, Mir Khwand — referred to (?) 
11 ; Baba-i-kabuK 14 ; Hazaraspi 50 ; a 
chronogram 85 ; the Cbaghatal Khans 
(908 AH.) 161. 

Ricneils dltintraiies, Th. Radlolf — fruit as 
food in C. A.sia 3, 114; position of Yiti- 
kint 11 ; elevation to Klianship 21 ; Pul-i- 
mougak 68 (Kborochkine's art.); battle 
■ cries 163. 

Reports : — 

,, an the Ghilzai country, J. S. BroadfooC 
[ed. W, Broadfoot) — birds at Ab- 
istada 240 ; 

of the Indian Archeological Survey, 
Cunningham & Ferguson — [see »». 
on pp. naineti], places Babur visited 
475-6 ; a Gualiar dynasty s term cl 
rule 47? ; Chandlri 592-^7, App. R, 
(plan) ; GualTar 605-7 to 13 ; App. 
R, (plan) ; Sanibhal 687 ; — Annual 
Report 1914 — kos-mtnar 629 ; 

,, on Karnal, D. Ibbetson — Mundahirs 
700; 


Reports : — 

„ of Mission to Kashghar, Col. J. Bid- 
dulph’s art. — masral 8 ; 

,, ,, Persian Boundary Commission, W. 

. T. Blanford’s art. — Pteroelas arena- 
>7KJ App. B, vi; — A. Gerardos art. — 
irrigation-channels of Aush (Ush) 4 ; 

,, ,, Settlement Operations etc., Reid — 
old alluvium on the Gogra 667 ; nar- 
rowing of the river 669 ; 

Reports (/. 0. Library) I, VI, VII, J. Wood 
— vine-culture 210; GW-^nd214: hoolr 
(a plant) 222; climate-shed 229; — ^VI, 
VII, D. Leach-204-5-6-13-38:— IX, X. 
Alex. Biirnes — Kabul 199; unchanging 
trade-habits of Luhanls 235. 

“Rescue-passage” 182, App. D; Preface xlv 
(No. viii). 

Revenue Accounts (Bengal), F. Gladwin — 
dating of 935 ah. 629, App. S ; tanSb- 
measure 630. 

Revenue resources of tlu Mughal Empire, E. 
Thomas — coin-values 446 ; t/tmghi SS3 ; 
Sikandari ta/ika 577. 

Revenues various — Farghana 12, Tktar Khan 
Liles’s 383, Kabul-town 250,- Hindustan 
520, App. P. 

Rhitorigue, Gar 9 in de Tassy — eombinsusons 
tnigmatiques 202. 

Ride from Samarkand to Herat, N. Grodekoff 
(trs. Marvin) — Pul-i-ehlr5gh 69; ChSr- 
shairiba 71. 

Riyazil s-salhtln, Ghulam-i-hnsain — a Lid! 
alliance 482. 

Roads measured— Agra- Kabul 629, ; Munir to 
camp by horse-paces 666 { Chunar east- 
wards 659. 

ruler, snist.ir — a new one for copying the 
Walidiyyah-risala 643. 

Russian Policy in Central Asia, Grigorief 
(Schuyleds Turkistan App. IV)--Babur’s 
embassy to Moscow App. Q, Ixiii ; Peter 
the Great’s embassy to Bukhara Preface 
p. liii. 

Sachau, C. — on the MalfuzSt-i-ttmSri 653. 

SShih-i-bukhari, Isma'Il Khartanh — his native 
land 76. 

Saintliood — courage a witness to 90. 

Siyaril l-muta’akhirin, Ghulam-i-husain Khan ■ 
— trepanning 105. 

Salt, fidelity to 125, 440. 

Samarkand begs — action of 52, 62, 86, 124-^5. 

Samarkandis — displeased with a MIrza 42 f 
overjoyed at his death 52 ; no scarcity in a 
siege 64; move against Bukhara 65; oppose 
Babur 72 ; their orthodoxy 75 ; joy at 
Babur'.s return 131-3. 

Sanctuary 63. 

Sang-lskh see Dictionaries. 

Sart, Sairt — Babur’s serviceable use of the 
name 6, 7, 149 ; a “ SSitt ” 's blunder 169. 

Science of Latiguage, M*ux Muller — guest-tribes 
227. 

865 
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Scottish service for the /ttUur-mlfHa, Preface 
x]vii« xlviiL 

Second Afghan War [Official Acc 0 unt)^iVi 
maps 201-6. 229, 314-32 ; Char-dih 200 ; 
Qandahar App. J, xxxiii : ‘AlI-ma.sjid4S0; 
a valuable book in following Babur’s cam- 
paigns, 333. 

Secoffd Journey through Fenia^ J. J. Morier 
(Haj\ Baba) — a bird App. B, vi. 

Sects, Muhammadan — Mataridiyah, Ash‘ari- 
yah, Abu Hanifa’s 75-6, Shafi‘5 283 ; 
Radiyan 625. 

Shdhl Kings of Kdbul^ Sir Aurel Stein — 200. 

ShCih-mma^ Firdausi [/m. Wari/er] Chacht 
bow, khadiing arrow.s 13 ; much read 15 ; 
Baqi Tarkhan sketched 40 ; a couplet 557 ; 
a quatrain 571. 

Shaibaiii-ndma, Muh. Salih Mirza Vam- 
blry] — [see nn. on fp. writes 

*'Sbaibani“ not Shaibaq 12 ; Sh. 's mar- 
riages, with Babur's sister 17 8, 147, and 
with Zuhra Auzbeg 126-8 ; his dealings 

' ^ith Zuhra's son "aU 126-8, with Babur 
144-6-7, with the Chaghatai Khans 182- 
3-4; later action 191-2 ;—Tafnbal 145, 
244; others 40, 62, 101, 196 ; Chin Sufi 
242-56; Khusrau Shah’s jewels 144; 
Oghlat (DQghUt) 22 ; Chickas sword 65 ; 
Khwist a hell 221, bdghrf fard App. B, 
V, vii ; the book and itsauthor64, 120-1-7 
Icf tuhfad-SAmU.O, 655 J. 3421 

Shajaratd Tnrht Abu’l-gbazl Mirza[tf(/. Fnehu^ 
trs. Dlsmaisons\-^see nn. on pp. named\ 
“ Nurim ” Sherim tic. 29; an archer’s 
mark 34; san^dim>iSh 't (iighdiy tnqdi 
(bend of a river 643 ; a Shaban sultan 265 ; 
of Babur’s descent see ita Introduction. 

Sbajanstiil-alrdl't Aulugh iic^SbaArubhr{tzs. 
Miles) — Babur’s descent see its Introduc- 
tion. 

Sharaf-nima^ Sliaraf Khan [trs. F, E* 
Ckarnu^) — Battle of Jam 635. 

Sharafu’d-din ‘All Yasdi — his book on 
enigmas 201 ; his Zafar-nama (see x./r.) 
Preface xxix. 

Shaving — Babur's first 187 ; Humayun notes 
his in the B.N. 466; beard shaved as 
punishment 404 ; untrimmed by vow 552 ; 
head shaved 408, 649, 

Shi ‘a heresy — instances 258-62-86, 111 {and 
return) ; Babur’s fatal Shl*a alliance, 347- 
54-55-61, Preface XXXV. 

Sikh religion — Nanak’s exposition to Babur 
461 ; Nanak and Daulat Khan ib, 

Siyasat-ndma \,Traiti de gouveniement\ 
Wazir Nijsamu’l-mulk, {cd. C. Scheferi — 
use of a whip in making count of an army 
154 

Slaves — slave- women retaliate on their owner’s 
murderers 63, are captured at the Samar- 
kand ditch 73, taken by crocodiles 502 ; 
slave-agents in poisoning Babur 541 ; — 


Shah Beg’s faithful slave wc Sambhal : tlii* 
chief-slave 346 ; slave-trade between Hind 
and Kabul 202.— Mlngli Bibi, a slave- 
woman 269. 

Song by Wordsw'orth recalled— the “ undvinc 
fish ” 305, 

Spanish Literaiitrey Ticknor— Montalvan on 
Lopi de Ve^ 287. 

Sport and politics under an Eastern shy^ Lord 
Ronaldshay — niardl 8. 

„ and Travel^ F. C. Selous — wardi 8. 

Square seal — Abu-sa‘id’s 28. 

Standards {/iig/t, qulds-lugh — acclaimed 155 ; 
besbiwed 372 etc. ; Babur’s 140-66 etc. 

SuluktP t^miilnk^ Fail b. Ruzbahan Isfahivu 
— value as a source 348 ; supports the 
form “ Babur ” 356. 

SuppUment etc., R. Dozy see Dictionaries. 

Swimming — man and horse in mail 140, 237 ; 
man and liorse bare 237 ; competition 401 ; 
on bundles of reeds 673 ; Babur’s (in mail) 
140, 603-55-660-61. 

Noticeable words : — P. sar’i-sals, 
green-head 66,703; P. sa/''.('ofi 53-9 
sangur 232 ; s/fhntlq, a script App. Q, Ixiii. 

7’afiaqdt’i’akbarf, Nizclmu’d-dln Ahmad— [j;r<r 
nn. on pp. rtamed]^ Baburl Script 22S, 
App. Q, Ixii ; 370 ; date nf 

Shah Beg’s death 437 ; Hazaras serve 
Babur 457 ; GuJralatTairs535 ; Multan 
affairs 699 ; Babur’-s Kashmir force 
692-8; the author’s father 691; pro- 
posed supersession in Hind of Babur'.s 
sons 644-88-92-93, di.scussed 702 fi'. : 
the book plagiarized 693 ; 

•i’tbdbun'y Shaikh Zainu’d-din AyimiuJ: 
see B. N. and Zain : 

,, ’I’ftdsirt, Minhaj [trs. Ra-.'crty^ Saluq- 
bughra Khan 29 \tvkere read Tabaqdi\ ; 
Chandwal 537 ; quoted by Babur 479; 
described by Krskiiie 279 ; used in Ap- 
pendix E, xxiii. 

famghd [lit. .stamp)^ a transit or customs duty 
250 ; forms the revenue of Kabul town ib.. 
Husain Fai qard marks his stamps Bih bud 
[.valid) 271 ; remission of 553-95 ; vitani- 
gkdeki clerk 629. 

Jdrihh-i-'dlani’artn, Mir Sikandar — [see nn. 
on pp. Ma»ied]y its Safawi outlook 349 ; 
Tahmasp's Auzbeg camp.'iign 622 ; 
Battle orjam623; insignificant appear- 
ance of ‘Ubaidu’Mah 636. 

,, -i-haddyunl sec Muntal'halm't-tawdnhh, 
„ -i-daiidit ‘Abdu’l-Iah — “Shaikh” and 
“ Mian ” interchangeable titles 457. 

,, -i-Jiriskfa, Muh. Qa-sim Firishta [//'-r. 
Afajor-Gen. J. Rrigg ^ — ‘Umar Shaikh 
13 ; a mistake 15 ; Babur’s reluctance 
to rank him.se)f with Timur 134; his 
single combats 329 ; his sobriquet 
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QaUndar 523 ; his Embassy to Feisu 
^ ; his siege of Cbandtrl 596 ; — 
Yar-i-‘all Ba/a/ 91 ; Ghasl Khan’s 
literary culture ‘160; the cognomen 
jan-dar 566 : Badru-feny over Gogra 
667 ; — value of the hook as a source 
208, 349, 694 ; date of its revision 694. 

Tarikk-i-Guatianear^ Jalal Hhari and Hira- 
man — GSaliar WS; Khw. Rahim-dad 
607, 688, 704^ 

„ -i-Ilkji Muh. ‘Arif Qandakart — account 
of Qandahar 348. 

„ -i-Kkin-i-jahan Liidi, Ni'amatu’l-lah 
— helped in his book by Hailrat IChan 
693. 

,, -/->iir4»ri7,[Muh.] Haidar Mirza23«,fJ/a/ 
[ed. Ney Elias, trs. E. D. Eoss\ — 
Places : — AlmalTgh 2 ; YIti-kint 11 ; 
Qilat-i-nadari 263 ; Qila'-i-zafar 21 ; 
Herat 306 ; Qandaiiar [lose. ] App. J, 
xxsv ; Tribes etc. : — tuman-begs 17 ; 
gRchinl^', ehuhra-jirgaEpp. H, xxvii; 
Chaghatais and Mugbfils distinguislied 
320 ; Chaghatal or Tiniurid supremacy 
344, Bcgchiks 50, 712 or Chlras 155; 
Tarkhans 31 ; Greek descent 317 ; 
Jigraks 55: Turkman Hazaras 311; 
Persons: — 12 — App. A, iii ; 21 ; 23; 
32; 48; 62; Jahangir 183, 254-94- 
302; 195-242-56; 249-272 ; 273; 
330-41-96-7; 409 ; 641; 694-6; 
VariB : — fruit as food 3 ; yik, g&f.ds 
App. M, xlvii ; on joint-rule 293 ; 
epoch-making events 20, 35, 158, 182, 
350 ; Babur : — name 1 7 ; character 1 94, 
320 ; Script App. Q, Ixii ; disastrous 
expedition (910 Alt.) 241 ; relationships 
246 ; single combats 349 ; Tramontane 
campaign 349 to 366 ; hospitality to 
exiles 350; a frontier affair 412 : onset 
of last illness 706 ; Haidar : — his life 
saved 21 ; descent and other particulars 
22 ; excuses his father 317 ; bis list of 
tribes and chiefs valuable 415 ; his 
hook of great and, perhaps, unique 
value for Babur’s lacuna! 347-8 ; re- 
ferred to Preface xxxiv, xxxviii ; his 
Codex xli, xlii (No, iv) ; 

,, -i-saliftn-i-a/ilgAana, Ahmad Yadgar 
ifarl-frj. E. D. vol. 2 ] — Hindustan 
in 929 AH. 439-40; Panipat 474; 
Babur’s visit to Ldhor (936 ah. ) 604- 
98 to 700, 703-6 ; Mund^irs 700 ; 
anachronism 707 ; Babur’s “selection” 
of a successor 707 ; importance of its 
contribution for 611ing a lacuna 693, 
702-6. 

,, -i-shahruktii, Niyiz Muh. Kliukandi — 
tradition of a babe abandoned 358. 

>, •i-sher-shdhi, ‘Abbas Khan SatwSni — 

‘ Shaikh ” and Mian ” 457 ; ‘Azam 
Humayun 477 ; Sher Khan Sat 659, 
664. 

>, ■tSind, Muh. Ma‘.stim Bhakkart — a 


chief authority 336, 428 ; Shah Beg 
338, 427, (death) 437 ; sieges of 
Qandahar 431 to 436 ; the Inscription 
App. J, xxsiii. 

Tarkhin suitable meaning 31 [where add 
ref. E. & D.'s H. of I, i, 300, 20, 21, 498] 
privileges nine 250; not given to all 
Arghun chiefs 249 n. 2 j a meridiant 
Tarkhan 133; marriages 49, Prelacexxvui: 
revolt 61 to 64, 86, 112 ; see s.n. Niue 
& H. Beveridge’s note on Etruscan names). 
'Twrkkan-nima or Arghun-nSma, Sayyid 
Jamal — a useful source 428. 
Tav>Srikh-i-gusida — (Select Histories) — 
fashions of sitting and kneeling 33, 
54-9 ; Tulun Khwaja Mughik 66 ; 
supplements the B.N. 127. 

„ -i-iBfi-i-rakmal-kiJHi ifart-trs. ff. 
Beveridge AQR. 1901) — Bibi Mubar- 
ika’s marriage with Babur 375, App. K, 
An Afgko)! Jjgend. 

Tasiiratu'sh-sku‘ara (Afemoirs ^ Buels) 
Daulat-shah {eJ. Browne) — [seenn. on 
M. named], Akhsikitl 9 ; dates of 
Mahmud Miran-skaks' s boyhood 46 ! 
Ahmad Mushiag 47 ; Haz^SspS 50 ; a 
couplet 85 ; Husain BaX-qaril 259-60- 
73 : Gazur-gahi’s good birth' 281 ; 
Rabat-i-sangbast 301-30; Bih-bud Beg 
App. H, xxvi-vii ; Radagan-(town) 
622; Jaml’s birthplace 623; — the 
author in the battle of Chikman-satal 
46; one of his collaterals 274. 

„ -i-SultSn SSHg-HghrS Khin — a seem- 
ing descend-ant 29. 

„ -I- TahmSsp, Shah Tahmasp ^fand {ed. 
■D. C. Phillolt ] — Div Sul.(aa 635 ; 
battle of Jam 636. 

, . -»■- WSqi'al {var . ) J auhar {trs. C. Stewart) 
— outside literary criticism 619 ; a date 
at which Babur’s body lay neat Kabul 
709 

Tents — alBchiiq 188; aiUBgh 339; ag-<mi— 
chttdar 169-88, 239, (Booded) 339, 678 ; 
chir-taq 264 ; khar-gah (c^tildlka, and 
SlSchuq ?) 239, 678 ; — shamidna (awning) 
358 ; tiiHgliiq (roof-Bap) 678 ; pesh-kkBna 
678. 

Thesaurus, Meninsky — diigiin^aracry App.B, 
vi ; bahri-quias App. M, xlvi. 

Thomas, F. W., Ph.D. — his help App. J, 
Ixxiv with Preface lii 

Thorn-defences 487. 

Timur-pulad. buys a Codex of the WSqi'nBma- 
i-padshaki q.v. 

TTiree ( Turkl) RISSi front KSshghar\ed. Sir 
E. Denison Boss] — thetitleyjS/(-sti«zy567. 

Through tmktttnuu Pamirs, O. Olufsen — yak 
App. M, xlvii. 

The Times — on diverse names of- a single 
place 209. 

Tongues and utterance — Andijan Turkl 4 : 
Farsi (Persian) -speaking Sarts of Asfara 7; 
Kabul’s polyglot tongues 207 ; Mughuli- 

367 
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speaking Hazaras ; Dakar on clipped Hindn- 
stani utterance 380, and on the words 

Kas and S jwilak 4S5 , 

jTrade— 202-35, 331, 416-8S| 

\Ttaditions — 4, 5 ; one versed in 283-4. 
Translators ; — Babur [ IVal.-ris.]-, E, C. Bayley 
(d/ira/); A. S. Beveridge H. Bever- 
idge II. Blochmann H. S. 

Jarrctt [.l/i>0 J J- Briggs 

F. C. Charmoy [S/inraf-ti.] ; \V. Clarke 
[ZJfrc'fl«- A. 1’. de Courteille[dA1»ir.]; 
Delmar-Morgan [.Voitg.] ; Desmaisons 
[52;«/. -/■ 7V«v!'] ! B. B. Eastwick [Gu/.] : 
H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson \H. of /.] ; 
Forster & Daniel \l.ife of 0. de 5.]; C. 
Hamilton [Hidayal ^ ; Vf. II. Lowe & 

G. S. A. Ranking [Mirnl.'] j H. E. Lloyd 

[Travels'^', G. du Laurens [ C. E. 

Markham \.E»ibas;y '\ ; R. Marvin [A’/rfc] ; 
"W. Ouseley [0/-. 6're.]; F. Pdlis de la 
Croix, elder Sr younger {Nislorrey,G . S. A. 
Ranking [see I.oire ; and ‘Jrue ] ; H. G. 
Riverly [ Tlii. ; M. Reinaud [Gee.] ; 
G. Sale [tjoniw] ; I!. R. Sanguinetti & T. 
Lee [7V,7rv/j] ; H. Sastri [A’ama.] ; C. 
Scewart [Tlrj.]; Vambery [51Iiir.-».}; 
Warner ; E. IL Whinfield 

[Jl/as. and ' C///tar], 

Transliteration 2. 

Transmigration SIS. 

Travehin Bukhara, Sir Alex. Barnes — [.'«««. 
on pp. named], mala, a Panj-ab disease 
446 ! water-fall fishing 227 : 

,, in Europe and Asia, Peter Mundy {ed. 
Sir M. Temple)— haols (a well) '533: 
Guallar 605. 

,, i,i India, Pietro della Valle— the morn- 
ing-draught 395. 

„ of Jin Bathta (trs, SanguineUi Lee) 
— Samarkand the Protected City 75, 
Add. N. P. 75 ; Kajwarra 590 ; Kahlm- 
dad 693; 704. 

,, in JCaskmir, G. T. Vi^e^ — -yHh and 
kosh-gaii Ivyiyi. M, xlv-vii. 

,, in Panj-ah (e/,-.), Mohan Lall — Herat 
305-6; Qandahar Insc : App. J ; Babur's 
burial-place 710. 

,, of the Itassian Mission, G. Tiinkov.5ky 
[hs. H. E. Lloyd) fruit as food 3. 

,, on the Upper and Ijraser Amcor, T. W. 
.klkinson — marSl 8. 

7'riies and Castes of Ike N. IKF. and Onde, 
W. Crooke — Jats 454 ; Ruhanl (or 
Luhani) 455; Jaghat (serpent) 456; Tank 
481. 

T/ibes and other groups : — 

Afghan : — ‘Al^du'r-raliman 403 ; .4fridi 
411-2 ; Aughan 217-20 ; Aurtiq-zai 526 ; 
Bllut 248 ; Kirki 207 ; Dilah-iak 231, 
.367-94, 412 - 3 ; Dilali-zak Ya'qub- 
hhail 394 ; GagianT 251 ; Ghiiji 323-31 ; 
Tsa-khail 233 ; Jasawal var. Jaswan 462 


JalwanirecIndexI; Khattak439; Khirllrhi 
208-20-49-413 ; Khizr-khail 413; Khu- 
gani 220 ; Kiw-i 233 ; KuranI, Karani 
Kararani 233, 477 ; Landar 220 ; Liidi 
481, Index I ; LudI khasa-khaii ie 
Salni - khail 465 ; Liidi Sarang - kbSni 
540, 654 ; Luhani see Nuliani ; Mahmanri 
221, 323 — 31 —45 ,* Muhainniad-zai 376 
{where read ns here) ; Xia-zaj 233 ■ 
Nuhani 235 {cf. 455 J), Index I ; Pan! 

.540; I’ashaK?) 207; Saniu-khaiKKliirilchi?) 
412 ; Sfir 233 ; Tarkalani 242, 424 ; Tiivi 
220; VVaziri413; Vfi.siif-zai 231, .37l-3-5_ 
6, 400-10 -19 .\fghans of Bhira 399, 
Ghazni 218, Sind riverain 218-36, Kabul 
207-21 Afghan thieves 208, 341; Afghan 
warrings in Hind 426, and power 480-1 ; 
serving Babur 522; bad-mannered 451 ; — 
AOi-beg {“Ud'eg") 2, 37, 13.5, 622, 

Index I ; Auz-beg Qazzaq [“Cossack”) 22 ; 
Auz-beg Mankfit 195 ; — 


Chaghatai i.e. Chaghatiii Khan’s tribal 
appanage) : — extinct but for their Khans in 
1547 (953 All.) Tiir. flash, trs. 149; near 
Ileri 320, 689 ; its Kolibur clan 55 ; high 
families in, Sighal 66, 72, Nawa’i’s (/«rfra- 
/) ; distinguished from Mughuls 320, 351, 
Turks 340 ; — 

Mughuls of the Horde 105-92 ; 
tSmans [groups of JO, 00c’] 19, 

473; Begchik 155; CliiraslSS; Siigharichl 
20; .r«<-rfr'w'j;a«,t (?) ;— Bisiisglii (rat-.) 
475 ; Durban 60; Iiar.ajil61, 415; Jalair 
91 ,* Kiinchf 20 ; i^almtiq 23 ; Manghic 
101 — Mughrd dev,istntirai 2, 98, 172, 362; 
faithlessness 105, 140 cle.\ conduct on the 
Chir 17, 31-4 ; the Horde divided 19; its 
dislike for cultivated lands 12 ; its t1imSi/s 
in open hand 221-54-55; return from en- 
forced migration 20, 350-1 ; — 

Turk; — .Af.shar 354; Afiigliur [Awighilr, 
Uighier) 40, 118; its Lshvit dan 40,65; 
Darlas 51, 429, Index I ; B.-irla.s Duldai 
25, 37; Dary.a-khanl 2.11. 5S9; Istilju 
.353; Kbilij 482: QTp,-h5,q 19, 49;- 
Turks of Andijan 4, Kabul-luwland.s 207- 
15-21 ; early Turk rulers of Kabul 200; 
coritrasleri with Saris 149; — Uses of the 
name, “ Mughid and Turk" 158, 402, 
“ Chaghatai and Turk ” 340 ; “ Turk and 
Tlmurid ” one 3,80-2-4-8-9 ; probable 
statement of 75. ’s descent 320 ; his claim 
to rule in Hind, based on Turk descent 
380-2-4; 476-9; Turk warning to Biana 


529 ;— 


Turkmau ; — Whitc-.shcep Horde 49 
[where read White for “j9fnr^”); — its 
Baharlu clan 49; its Dalai 911 and 
Bayaijdar 279 : — lilack-.shtcp Horde 10;— 
Qajar 666; Turkmans serve llalnir47, 279, 
361; — features 111; — Haz5r,s.s [infra)'. 
Turuq-shar 101 ; — 


r .Abu l-ghan classes Manghit with Mughul tribes, Kadlulf with Turk tribes {RlcsdU /. jsp, Erskinc 
says, * moderit Nogais. 
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■ATBrions ‘Arab 207, 522, 631 ; Ailat 
(Turk?) 265; Ashpari 101; Asiqanchl 
[zfar, Saqanchi] 197; Baluchi 383, 459, 
522; Bengali (race) 482 ’ Buglal 452 ; Ka5r 
212-3, 342^72, 421 } l^Uar (var,) 387-9; 
Ka5 484 ; Kib (or KUib) 393 ; Mcos 577 ; 
Farsi (Persian, race) 7, 207, 507-55 ; 
GhiyaS'Wal (or-dal) 393; Gujur 250, 379- 
87, 454; Habsln 483; Janjuha-khail and 
Jud*khail 379-80-87 ; Jats 250, 387, 454 ; 
Jlgrak (t'ffr. ) 55, 101; Is’ikdiri (r'trr.) 196-7, 
200-1-7, 275, 326. 430 (,/. £. A iv, 
Tuikdayi) Nil-ab! 379 (.ftfc Index //) ; 
Paraji 207 ; — Rajput; — Chuhan 573, Tank 
sept 481 j— Tajik 6, 207, 420, 535;— 
Hazara (1000) : — Gadai or Kldl 250, 
Qarluq 391-3, <03 : Rustaq [or Ru-sra] 196 ; 
Si. MasTidi 221-8, 525; Turkiuan 27, 
214-51, 311 to 313; Hazaras: — w. of 
Kabul 200-7-22, 430 : c. of the Sind 457, 
522; in the open country of Ghazni 218, 
Kabul 221, Heri-rud valley 308; refuge 
taken amongst 95 ; traversed 254. 

Tribute— Jlgriik 55, Ghazni 240, Yusuf*zai 
375, Bhira 384, Kukar 391, Bajaur and 
Sawad 400, Balkh 402 ; Nijr-aii 421 ; Kob- 
i-jCid 379. 

[a Tvvkl aniholo,!)), Sim M. 
Marwarid 278 ; syphilis 279; a 

jeer 648. 

The twelve Imams, 258, 354. 

Turkl tongue, Preface xxvii, Cap. iv, 

Turkistan, Alex. PeUhold — .Sarts 6, 

,, E. Schuyler — {see wi. on fp. 

Fargh&na extent of 2, various 5, 
6, 8 ; (wind) 9 ; (out-oC-door.s life) 29 ; 
kftk-bur& (a game) 39 ; Old Akhsi 
App, A ; .Sarts 6 ; — Samarkand : — ■ 
67, 74-5-7, S3, (Aurgut) 68 ; KesIiSo; 
Varioufl : — Sara-taq pass 129 ; I.Akc 
Iskandar r(i5. Hazrat Turkistan (shrine) 
356 ; a distance 9 ; a lizard 501 ; — 
Babur’s Moscow Emba.sy App. Q, 
Ixiii ; Gregoriefs Russian rolicy,,{Alp. 
iv trs. ) Preface, liii. 

,, Franz v. Schwarz — autumn fever 4 ; 
running-waters 4, recipe for majun 
yighdch (measure) 4; a Klrghis 
measure 196, loess constructions 30 ; 
charkh (a hunting bird) 224 ; Mogol- 
tau 8; duties of Che Lord of the 
Gate 24 ; kilk diirHj Sai^spx 39; Greek 
descent 22; various App. A, v. 

TuxTik-i-jahangin^ Jahangir Padshah {frs, 
HogersandBeverid^e) — Bugials452; Daulat 
Khan Z?7^/4B1; mea.sures 189 ; bird.s497; 
hlshmUh 515 ; couplet 670 ; metrical 
amusement App. Q, l.xvi-vii ; its titles for 
Babur varied iA Ixi ; Jahangir’s additions 
to the B.N, App. D, xiii, Preface slv 
(No. viii), lii ; his pilgrimage toB.’s burial- 
garden App. V, Ixxx ; his stay in B.’s 
Garden iA 


Noticeable words : — tabalghuj a tree 
11 ; iash-ehanfalt outside bag (?) /Ssht 
stone confused with i^skf outer 3, 43, 78, 
80, 160 ; iaurt, complete, enclosed 109, 
280, 501 [where this beiter desaibes the 
,koeis sonx) ; tipuch&g a horse and its points 
38 ; arrow 34 ; firii 36, 362 ; 

P. iUf turn of a hill 205-8 etc, i t'iiluk 
vegetable food, other than grain 114; ifin- 
yarim^ haU-dark 100 ; titra (ordinances) 
38, iiira (army mantelets) 108-13-55, 368, 
469, 593 : tftmauj 10,000, a district com- 
mand 17 ; ifig^bai, one using a standard 
313; (ui^huma s,n. Military; tusgawal 
224, 314 ; tu^hiu and tugiti 643. 

Umar KkayySuCs Quatraim {trs, £• H, 
IVhiuJield) — a couplet Babur’s words 
recal 203. 

Upper Basin of the KCihul-river, Sir C. 
Markham {PRCS, 1879) — Hindu-kush 
passes 204, maps of Koh-i-baba 216. 

Vcliaminof-Zemof, editor of the Shara/^nhfna 
635 and Ahfishqa App. Q, Ixiii. 

Veri^Uichunge-Tabellen des Mttl. und Christ- 
lichen Zeitrechmmg, F. Wustenfeld — dates 
of 935 AH. 629, App. S. 

Verses ; — of untraced authorship 332, 316 
and 670; verse-making 15, 22, 38-9, 46, 
54, 111, 136-7, 154; B&bur’s opinion of 
NawaTs Turkl verse 271 ; ShaibanS’s 
verses made public 329 ; composition on 
a model 448 ; — Metrical amusements 
585-6, App. Q, lxv-%i. 

Vikramadilya Era 79 (where read began).^ 

Virgil — citron-juice as an antidote 511; 
Scorpio and Libra 623. 

Visit (0 Ghnzni (etc.), G. T. Vigne— 

onp/.named]f boundary between A%hans 
and Kiiurasan 200 ; Kabul-nwr rb. ; 
‘Uqabain201 ; rhubarb 203; saliibl-grapes 
203 ; Dilr-a^ina 215 ; Running-sands 215; 
Pamghan villages 216 ; arghwCm 217; — 
various 218-9, 224, 227 ; “Tank ” for 
Taq 233 ; ro'.ite.s 208, 235 ; Bilal) on the 
Indus 237 ; see App. E, xxiii. 

Visit to Kafiristau^ W. W. Zklacnair {PRGS, 
18SP\ — Ning-n.'ihar App. E, xxiii. 

Voyage dans le Turkhtan, Fedtschenko {trs. 
G. du Laurens) — Sang-aina, Mirror- 
stone, 7. 

,, dans VAsie septentrionah, P. S. Pallas 
— aq kiyik\ argali ( Ovis poli) 6. 

,, des Pllerins Bonddhis/es, S. A. Julien — 
Kang.'in.'iharn App. E, xviii. 

Voyages en Perse cf an t res lieux tPO^denf, 
Jean Chardin — lovers’-maiks 16 ; square 
'seal 28; Slklz-yllduz, Eight-stars 139;' 

“ casheke ” (a coin) 296; epistolary 
etiquette 332. 

Wdqi'-nama-i-pddsh3ht (Record of Royal 
Acts), ‘Abdu’l-wahhab akhuttd of Ghaj- 
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davaii (1709) — 'Jound nuntiontd as the 
Bdbuf-namaf the BsthhSrd B&bur-nSma** 
and the “ Bukhara Compilation ”) — ^for its 
seeming author’s colophon JRAS. 1900, 
p. 474 and Preface Ivii ; its divergence 
from the true text Preface xxxix, its 
element of true text (Kamran’s tattered 
Codex) li ; its dual purpose xxxix, Ixii ; 
its character xl ; its stop-gaps xlv ; ■ its use 
by Leyden xlviii ; Described (as it is in 
Kehr^'s trauscript) ; — Preface, Cap. Ill, 
Parts I and III ; its history liii, author 
and colophon Ivii, (ej. JRAS. 1900, p. 
474) ; its identity confused with Babur’s 
true text Preface, Cap. Ill, Part III ; 

Its nESCE.NUANTS and offtakes Table 
Ivii ; — (rt) Petrograd F. O. Codex (<i« 
indireet copy (?), de.scribed by purchaser as 
Babiir-nama, Preface xliii-iv ; 

(i) Pet. F.. O. School of Oriental 
Languages Codex, entitled Babur-nama^ 
scribe G. J. Kehr — referred to in loco : — 
diction of the Farghana Section 1 , of the 
Kabul Sect. 187, of the Hindustan Sect. 
445 ; its Persified character exemplified 
147, 150, 167, and Add. Note, 177, (cf. 
JHAS. 1908, pp. 76, 88] ; its Latin 
version App. J, xxxv, Preface liv ; — Otlier 
references 9, 18, 19, 44-8, 88, 164, 169 ; 
Full contents Preface lii ; their recon- 
struction by Ilminski lii-iv, (cf. his own 
Preface JKA8. 1900 and a separate form 
in B.M., J.O., K.A.S. Libraries, etc.)’, 
the “Fragments” Preface xlv (No. viii), 
lii, [in loco) 438. 549, [a discussion) 574, 
630, 640 (cf JRAS. 1900-6-8). 

(r) The " Babur-nama" Imprint (iwr- 
strucled and edited by) N. I, Ilminski — 
referred to in loco, App, D, 227-59, 336, 
420, App. I, xxxii ; modelled on the L. 
and E. Memoirs of Baber 326, 337, App. 
T, Ixxiv. Preface lii (cf. Jiminskps Preface 
ref. -supra), 574 ; Preface : — its Kasan 
publication li ; its deviation from its sole 
basis (Kehr's Codex) lii ; Ihninski’s work 
and some resulis lii, with n.l mid-page, 
liv ; his douljt.i and achievement of aTwrki 
reading hook see his own Preface ref. supra ; 

(d) lUtmoires de Baber, (French trs, of 
Ihninskps Bithur-nama) A. Pavet de 
Courltille — referred to in loco, 21.5, 227, 
346, 347, 407, 446, 478, 489, 559, 632, 
App. T, Ixxviii, App. M, xlv ; — the 
Muhin not recognized 449, 630 ; an illness 
619 ; mistakenly controverted 468 ; sur- 
mised ground on which it accepted the 
,‘M<escue Passage” App. I>, xiv ; its 
help in considering Shaikh Zain’s com- 
positions 5.53, 5.59 ; — que.stioncd readings 
223-5, 327-33-69, 421 (chiurtika), 462- 
70, 534, 617-19-38-40-47 ; a surnii.se 
di.scussed 574 ; — reviewed hy Dcfrdmery 
562 ; its title Preface xxxiii, translation li, 
source liv, diction lix. 


Water — water-thief 109, -road 595; dag for 
234 ; under-ground comses of 417.. 

Wedding-gifts — 43, 400. 

Wednesday (Char-shamba) — coincidences of 
the day 71. 

Wells — chambered (main, baoli) 532-3 ; dug 
548, 552 ; purified when new 634. 

White cloth — traded 202 ; booty 233-4-.5- 

7-8. 

Whiteway, Mr. R. S. — his help App. E, 
vii. 

Wilayat=K5bul 414. j 

If'ith the Ktiram Field -Force, J. A. S. 
Colquhoun — a route 231. 

Wine (i.e. any fermented liquof) — 'araq 
(spirit) 385-6-7-8, 453-61-76; mahuwa- 
flower SOS; beer 423; cider (fhagiP) 83, , 
Add. Note, P. 83 ; wines of Bukhara 83, 
Her! 265, Kabul : — Ala-sai 221, Dara-i- ' 
nur 210, 410, App. G : Ghazni hi, ' 
Khhn\-lu»ian 203, Nijt-au 213 ; — Kafiristan 
211-12, 372; — rules in use: — drinking- 
days 33-4, 1 1 1 , 447 ; one liquor only 386 ; 
no-pressure on a non-drinker 406-10; 
wine ■ parties ; — Babur protests against 
excess 398; excludes drunkards 41^ is 
disgusted by drunken uproar 386 and by 
beer-inlox'cation 423 ; gives his followers 
freedom to do as Heratis did 304 ; givers 
of “wines”, Khw. Kalan 371-5, 461, 
Shah Beg 400, the BSi-qari Mirsas299, 
302, Khw. Muh. ‘All 411 (a business- 
party), 413 ; — Babur’* breacbe* of Law 
not committed til) eir. bis 28th year 83, 
3.55 ! resisted temptation in Herat 299, 
etc. — his parties associated with beauty of 
scene e.g. autumnal 414-16-18; in his ! 
gardens 412, 406 and 420 ; under aplane- I 
tree 405, at Istalif 406, near an illuminated | 
camp 450 ; after and before long marches 
(frequent] ; mention made of (925 AH.) 
375-85-83, 408-10-14-15-16-17-19 ; , 

(926 Air.) 420-1-2-3-4: (932 AH.) 447, I 
450-53-61 ; (933 AH.) 537;-drinliS ; 
a few cups to console 418, out of coiutes)’ 
in a charmless place 424; “morning" ■ 
395-8, 415-20-22 ; gallops when not 
sober 388-98 ; — 

Other Law-breakers Preface xxix, 16, 
33-4, 45, 70, 134, 259-68-73, (woman) 
36, 417; Ilcratis 259, Hisaris 42, Pick- 
Kafirs 22 ; — 

Parties accompanied by improvisation 
26, dancing 299,. music (usually)-, (fee 
return to obedience see La-iv and Index / 
s.n. Babur). 

Wordsworth's “ undying fish ” recalled 305. 

Workmen — Timur’s 77, 520 ; Babur’s 520, 
634. 

Wray, Mr. Cecil and .Mr. Lennard-tlieir 
help 495, 502. 

Yajuj and Majuj (Cop and Mapoy) 560. 

Vaqut see Dictionary of Towns. 



Noticeable wordi -. — Yada-tosk, jade- 
stone set Magic; yaghruttehi, divination 
from sheep’s-blades 233 ; yighSch, tree, 
wood 11, 81 ; yTghack see Measures; 
ytgit, a brave 16, 53, 70, App, H, xxvii ; 
yxlSgt alp see i.a, Yar- and Burka- ; 
' jinka-chUha, maternal-uncle’s mother-in- 
law (?) ; yinkatik, levirate 23, 267, 306, 
616 ; yukunmSk, to bend the knee 301 ; 
ySsutHug, hereditary 23. 

't^a, nUma (Book of Atjctory i.e. Timur’s) 
Mnulana Sharafu’d-diu ‘Ali Yazdi — [see 
nu. M pp. named\, places 10, 74-8J 83-4 ; 
persons 39, 272; meaning of Satvalak 
485 ; TTmSr's capture of Qar.shi 134 ; his 
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burial at a saint’s feet 266; his workmen 
77, 520; partly translated in /Tirrmawdl; 
Tisnur Beg q.v.i the book and its main 
basis, the MalffusSt-i-ttmuri Preface xsix, 
XXX, its author xxxiii. >■ 

Zainn’d-din KhemiSfS (Shaikh Zain)’s writings 
— (1) Tabttqll-i-b^uri g.v.', (2) Afttbtn, 
a Commentary on Qabur’s Mvbin 438 ; 
(3) Farman announcing Babui/S renounce- 
ment of wine and remission of tfltugiS-tix 
553; (4) Fath-nama of the victory at 
Kanua 559 to 574 ; Kbor’s reason for 
inserting it (4) in his book 559 ; the sole 
Letterof victoryso preserved 561 ; grounds 
against supposing Babur wrote a plain 
TurkI account of the battle 574. 




OMISSIONS FROM TRANSLATION AND FOOT- 
NOTES 

p.7 I.l “turbulent" add They are notorious' in Mawam'u'n-nahr for their 
bullyings. 

p.27 l.S “ (1504)” add whenf after taking Khusrau Shah, ve besieged tiaqini in 
Kabul. 

p.3H.l “paid" add no (attention). 
p.43 1.9 eii/er f. 2U. 

ii. 1.8 fr.ft. “Taghai" adi^and Auaun Hasan. 

p.4S Sec. c, 1.2 “ good ” addhe never neglected the Prayers. 

p.48 1. 16 “ grandmother ” add Khan-zada Begim. 

p.S2 1.4 fr.ft. “ childhood ” add and had attained the rank of Beg. 

p.88 1.9 Hasan add nad SI. Ahmad Tambal. 

p.92 1.8 “ on" add to Sang-zar. 

p.95 1.12 “ service ” add did not stay in Khurasan but. 

p.l28 1.18 “two” add young (sons). 

p.l31 1.12 “Jan-wafa” add Minn. 

p.l34 1.7 fr.ft. “ that ” add night that. 

ii. 1.3 fr.ft. “was" addin my 19th (lunar) year. 

p.136 1.5 “ was " addin my 19th (lunar) year. 

p. 139 1.11 fr.ft rearfjani Beg Sultan. 

p.l41 1. 10 “Khusrau Sliah” add my highly-favoured beg Qambar-i-ali fie Skinner 
Mughul, not acting at such a time as this according to the favour he bad 
received, came and took his wife from Samarkand ; he too went to Khusrau 
Shah. 

p.l43 1.16 “that” flrfifnear Shutur-gardan. 

p.lS2 1.12 fr.ft. “ dead " add A few days later we went Ijack to Dikb-kat 
p. 164 Sec. d, 1.6 fr.ft. “ for ” rndf Sairam. 
p.201 1.12 retro' Kabul-fort. 

p.205 1.10 fr.ft. read “are closed for” 4 or 5 months ,in winter. .A.fter crossing 
Shibr-tu people go on through Ab-dara. In the heats, when the waters come 
down in flood, the.se toads have tire same rale as in winter (“because” etc,). 
p.217 1.11 “Sih-yaraii” add It became a very good-halting-place. I had a vine- 
yard planted on tire hill above the seat. 

p.221 Sec.h, at the begiaiiing insert The mountains to the eastward of the 
cultivated land of Kabul are of two kinds as also are those to its westward 
(“Where the mountains” tVi.). 
p.230 last line “men” ordf Khusrau Gagiani. 
p.247 1.1 “Qush-nadir” add meadow. 

p.308 1.14 "ground” add Moreover it snowed incessantly and after leaving 
Chiragh-d.an, not only was there very deep snow but the road was unknown. 
p.391 March 18th “ daroglia-.ships ” add Sangar Khan Qarluq and Mirza-i-malui 
Qarlnq came leading 30 or 40 men of the Qarluq elders, made offering of 
a horse in mail, and waited on me. Came also the army of the Dilah-zak 
Afghans. 

p.393 March 23th 1.2 “ out” add from the river’s bank. 

p.4S4 1.5 “boat" ’there was a party; some drinking ‘nray, some beer. 
After leaving the boat at the Bed-time Prayer, there was more drinking in the 
khirgah (tent). For the good of the horses, we gave them a da/s breathing on 
the bank of this water.' 

p.468 1.3 "sent ” add Yunas-i-’ali and Ahmadi and (“ ‘ Abdu ’ 1-Iah ’’). 
p.48-! 1.1 “ Rao” noWwith four or five thousand Pagans. 

p.498 (s.n. florican), "colour” ah',/ The flesh of the florican is very delicite. As 
the kharckal (Indian buzzard) resembles die fsighdaq (great buzzard) so the 
chare (florican) resembles the fughdiri. 



874 OMISSIONS FROM TRANSLATION AND FOOTNOTES 


ib. (i.n. sand-grouse) “Tramontana” add the blackness of its breast is less deep, its 
cry also is sharper. 

p.500 after 1.11 “eagle” add (new para.) Another is the buzzard (T. sar) •, its 
tail and back are red. 

p.S06 (r.n. kamrak) “long” add It has no stone. 
p.507 n.3 “name” addaksa ; “plantain” (banam;) . 
p.510 1.5 see App. O, p. liv for addendum. 
p.S29 1.4 fr.ft. “Dulpur” add Gualiar. 

p.595 1.19 “other” read 2 or 3 (places) ; the Pagans in the da-tahi began to run 
away ; “the du-tahi was taken.” 

p. 603 1.7 fr.ft. “ (366^) ” add and between Ohazipur and Banaras (p. 502). 
p.674 1.2 “ river” addia his mail. 
p.678 1.2 “amirs” ncV Sultan. 

p.679 1.8 fr.ft. “given” add. It was settled that a son of each of them should be 
always in waiting in Agra ; b 7 fr.ft. “Araish” aid/ and two others ; I. 2 fr.ft. 
“ Saru ” add towards Unde. 
p.689 1.2 fr.ft. “laks" addaiA a head-to-foot (dress). 

App. Q 1.1 “ interpret” add those of. 



CORRIGENDA. 

To ensure no/ife utauy of these are entered in the Indices. 


Vages 

61.4“ meadow ” read plain [maidan] . 

11 n.4, "siyar” unaccented; (H.S.) 
ii read iii n.n. pp. 18, 38, 48, 244. 

12 n.4 1.3 “ attack in ” attacking. 

14 1.3 “and” read who. 

16.1.10 n. ref. “3’V/-. to “amorous”. 

24n.l “932” read 923. 

27 para. 3 read “Baba ‘Ali Beg’s 
Baba.quli 

28 1.8 “leaders” read Mughiil mir- 
zadas, 

29 n,6 l.S “then” read his. 

37 1.8 “916” read 9i1 i and tr. nn. 
2 and 3. 

38 1.9 “ favour ” run on to Ahmad. 

44 1.9 SS 1.12 delete “ Sayyid”. 

46 1.12 read Chikman. 

49 1.3 “ Black ” read White. 

51 1.12 fr. ft. “Badakhshan” read 
Hisar. 

55 “f. 34” readf. 32b. 

57 1.1, enter f. 33 and mnte “f. 33b'’ 
to .58 I. 2. 

61 1.4 “Beg” yearf Baba-quli Beg. 

68 1.10fr. ft. tr. n. ref. 4to “ Aurgut”. 

69 n.2, read aunutung-, and tr. 
nahunidaad hatunid. 

791,5 tr. n,ref. 3to^;2/a ; in author's 
n. read Batalmius ; and in n.4 read 
-iyin. 

85 1.9 read 851 A.H.-1447 a.d. ; 1.3 
fr.ft. maue “ Jumada 1,22, 855 A. H.” 
to p.86 1.1, after “years”. 

94 1.6 “ Chirik” read Char-yak. 

95 1.2 fr.ft. “ Aubaj ” read Char-jui. 

96 last line “Qasim” read Kamal (or 
Kahal). 

109 1.16 “ qasim ” read qadus. 

it. n.S 1.3 grand” father’’ 

117 n.2 “ 909” reorfgOS. 

122 n.4 " bulgkar" read buljar. 

1291.14 " ddhan" read hatal. 

131 11.3-4 fr.ft. read Khan-qull and 
Karim-dad. 

134 1,3 fr.ft. and 136 1. 5 read in my 

. 19fri (lunar) year. 

'144para.3 “rain” zuoef grain. 

148 n.2 “f. 18” readf. 118. 

149 1. 17 read Khanim. 

154 n.S ‘*i. lS3i” readf. 103i and Tor 

■ -f. 2644 readf. 264. 

168 ' Sect, heading “Kasan” read 
Karnan. 

175 1.11 reaif Mirza-quii. 

183 last line “ Kulja” read Khuidjn. 

192 1.3 reedTaliqan. 

194 1. 12 read Quhlugha. 


Pages 

>4. n.3 read Bai-sunghar. 

204 1. 16 read Curriers’, 

205 l.S read Sir ; 1.13 read Wa(Iian) ; 
1. 14 read Qibchaq. 

205 1.10 fr.ft. “ three or four ” read four 
or five (cf. omis.sions p.205). 

211 pnra. 3, end, “920” read 92^. 

212 n.2 1.2 read ekiqnsaq. 

213 n.S parsran ” read fxtrratt ; and 
im.5, 6, 7 reiid Blanford. 

244 IL8 and 25 “ page ” read preferably, 
brave ; 1. 19 read gallopers. 

273 n.2 read grand-” daughter ” 

282 n.3 1.2 “ 345” rend 348-9. 

2891.5 “wonderful” read metaphorist. 

342 raid-page read Pur-amin. 

344 last line “Appendix” read Trs.’ 
note 711. 

351 1.15 “Akhsi” readArchian. 

387 n.S delete sentence 2. 

410 last line " kkuntul" read hunzal, 

414 1.2 “ 18th” read 13th ; and 1.2 fr.ft. 
“ purslain ” read poplar. 

438 1.15 “son ” read grandson. 

447 n.S para. 2 1. 1 “ month ” read week. 

470 n. 1.5 fr.ft. “ p,66 ” readp.m. 

482 n.3 “ Gujrat ’^read Malwa. 

485 sec.el.7 “ Gumti read Gui. 

499 1. 17 “yak-rang ” read bak-ding (see 
Add. Note P.499). 

500 1.15 s.n. crow “ qarcha” read 
qargha | n. 6 “ f. 136 ” read f. 1.35. 

505 1.6 tr. n.ref. “2” to, buia. 

520 n.1 “1854" read 1845. 

534 L 2 fr. f t. “ and ” read 932. 

535 1.2 fr.ft. defe/e “others ”. 

579 1.8 “ April 13th ” read April 3rd. 

591 n.2 "quntghir read qnruqtur. 

604 n.1.1 read Afaghana. 

616 1.5 read Madhakur ; and Sect, m 
“ qara-su” read darya garaghi or 
qaraghina. 

620 1.7 rahim read ratiman. 

621 1.11 after “ servants ” read Beg-gina 
“ had come ” 

622 1.12 read Siunjuk ; 1. 13 Tashkint, 

631 1.13 delete 'the parenthesis (see Add. 
Note P.631). 

632 1.4 read Fartukh. 

636 1.7 “ rest ” read eight others. 

640 1.1 rend quli. 

643 (Feb. 4th) “ Muhammad ” read 
Mahmud. 

644 D. 5 "323” read 232. 

699 1.13 “ 935 ” read 938. 

713 1.3 read Saliha; and 1.11 fr.ft. 
Miran-shahi. 




ADDITIONAL NOTES 


P. 16 1. 11. — Nijsami mentions “ lover’s marks” where a rebel chieftain commenting 
on Khnsrau's unfitness to rule by reason of his infatuation for Shirin, says, 
“ Hinoz az^azhiqbazi garm dagk as/.** (H. B. ) 

P. 22 n. 2. — Closer acquaintance with related hooks leads me to delete the words 
“ChaghataiMughul”froni Haidar/>/if;i/dA tribal designations (p. 22, n. 2, 1. 1). 
(1) My '‘ChaghataT” had warrant (now rejected) in Haidar’s statement (T.R. 
trs. p, 3) that the Diighlat amirs were of the same stock (fUna‘-i-jins) as the 
Chaghatai Khaqans. But the Diighlat off-take from the common stem was of 
earlier date than Chingiz Khan’s, hence, his son’s name “Chaghatai” is a mis- 
nomer for Diighlats. (2) As for “ Mughiii ” to designate Dughlat. and also 
Chaghatai chiefs— guidance for us rests with the ctiiefs themselves j these 
certainly (as did also the Begchik chiefs) held themselves apart from “Mughuls 
of the horde ” and begs of the horde — as apart they had become by status as 
chiefs, by intermarriage, by education, and by observance of the amenities of 
civilized life. To describe Dughlat, Chaghatai and Begchik chiefs in Babur’s 
day as MughCils is against their self-cla-ssification and is a discourtesy. A clear 
instance of need of caution in the use of the word llughul is that of ‘All-sher 
Nawa*i ChaghatSi. (Cf. Abu’l ghazi’s accounts of the formation of several 
tribes.) (3) That “ hfughul” described for Hindustanis Babur’s invading and 
conquering armies does not obliterate distinctions in its chiefs. Mughuls of the 
horde followed Timurids when to do so suited them t there were also in Babur’s 
armies several chiefs of the ruling Chaghatai family, brothers of The Khan, Sa’id 
(set Chin-timflr, Atsan-timfir, Tukbta-bCigha). With these must have been their 
following of “ Mughfils of the horde ”. 

P.34 1. 12. — “With the goshawks” translates ghc/iig/ia bila of the Elpb. MS. 
(f. 12i) where it is explained marginally by 6a biizl, with the folcon or goshawk. 
The Hun MS. however has, in its text, filtizi hila which may mean with arrows 
having points (SanglXbh f, 1443 quoting this passage), llminski has no answering 
word(A/e>«j. i, 19). Muh. iiliVwsfCp. 13 1.11 fr. ft.]writes3n bazi miandakA/an. 

P. 39. — The^aiibii’s-sij'ar(iith. ed. iii, 2171.16) writes of S.ayyid Murad AfigklSqcki 
(the father or g.f. of Yiisuf) that he (who had, Btabur says, come from tire 
Mughul horde) held high rank under Abu-sa‘id Mirza, joined Uusian BSi-qara 
after the Mirza’s defeat and death (873 a. H.), and (p. 218) wtrs killed in defeat by 
Amir ‘Ali JalaXr who was commanding for Yadgat-i-nruhammad Shih-rukht. 

P. 49. — An AimSq is a division of persons and not of territory. In Mongolia under 
the Chinese Government it answers to khanate. A Khan is at the head of an 
aimaq. Almaqs are divided mlo kpsAmigy /.r. banners (.l/rtw^u/fa, Ni Prejevalsky 
trs. E. Delmar Morgan, ii, 53). 

P. 75 and n. 1. — For an explanation, provided in 94 ah., of why Samarkand was 
called Baldat-i-nia/jfiiM, the Guarded-city, see Daulat-.shiih, Browne’s ed. s.n, 
Quiaiba p. 443. 

P. 85 n. 2. — The reference to the ITabItsi s-siyar confuses two cases of parricide : — 
‘Abdu’l-latif’s of Aulugh Beg (853-1447) to which H.S. refers [Vol. Ill, Part 2, 
p. 163, 1. 13 fr. ft.] with (one of 7-628) Shlriiya’sof Khusrau Patviz(H.S. Vol. I, 
Part 2, p. 44, 1. 1 1 fr. ft. ) where tlie parricide’s sister tells him that the murderer 
of his father (and 15 brothers) would eventually be punished by God, and (a little 
lower) the couplet Babur quotes (p. 85) is entered (H.B.). 

P. 154 n. 3. — The Persian phrase in the Siyasai-nama which describes the numbering 
of the army (T. dim krumak) is ba sar-i-taziana shumnrdan. Schafer translates 
tazlana by cravachc. I have nowhere found how the whip was used ; (cf. S.N. 
Pers. text p. IS 1. 5). 

P. 171 n. 1. — Closer acquaintance with Babur’s use of darya, nid. sfi, the first of 
which he reserves for a great river, casts doubt on my .stigge.stion that daryj 
may stand for the Kasan-water. But the narrative supports n bat I liuve noted. 

H. OF B. SS 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


The “ upper villages ” of Akhsi might be, however, those higher up on the 
Saihim-darya (Sir-darya). 

P. 189 and n. I.-;— A third and perhaps here better rendering of it bSqi is that of 
p. 667 {s.d. April 10th), “leaving none behind.” 

P. 1%. — The Hidithu' s-siyar (lith. ed. iii, 2S0 1. 11 fr. ft.) writes of barSdaran of 
Khusrau Shah, Amir Wall and Pir Wall. As it is improbable that two brothers 
(Anglice) would be called Wall, it may be right to translate barSdaran by 
brethren, and to understand a brother and a cousin. Babur mentions only the 
brother Wall. 

P. 223 11. 1-3 fr. ft. — The French translation, differing from ‘Abdu’r-rahim’s and 
Erskinc’a, reads Babur as saying of the ranges separating the cultivated lands of 
Kabul, that they are comme des pants de trifle, but this does not suit the height 
and sometimes permanent snows of some of the separating ranges. — My bald 
“ (great) dams ” should have been expanded to suit the meaning (as I take it to 
be) of the - ords Yur-unehaqa put-dik, like embankments (/»<7) "against going 
{ytir) further ; (so far, ftncha). Cf. Griffiths* yp/rrMo/, p. 431). 

P. 251. — Nizami expresses the opinion that “ Fate is an avenging servitor ” but not 
in the words used by Babur (p. 251). He does this when moralizing on 
Farhad's death, brought .about by Khusrau’s trick and casting the doer into 
dread of vengeance- (H.B.). 

P. 266 n. 7. — On p. 266 Babur allots three daughters to Papa Aghacha and on p. 269 
four. Various details make for four. But, if four, the total of eleven (p. 261) 
is exceeded. 

P. 276 para. 3. — j^ttention is attracted on this page to the unusual circumstance that 
a parent and child are both called by the .same name, Junaid. One other 
instance is found in the BSbur-nSma, that of Babur’s wife Ma'^uma and her 
daughter. Perhaps “Junaid” like “Ma'suma” was the name given to the 
child because birth closely followed the death of the parent (sees.n. Ma'juma). 

P. 277. — Concerning Bih-bud Beg the ShaibSni-nSma gives the following informa- 
tion : — he was in command in Khwarizro and Khiva when Shaibanl moved against 
Chin Safi (910 AH.), and spite of his name, was unpopular (Vamb^iys ed. 184, 
186). Vambery’s note 88 says he is mentioned in the (anonymous) prose 
ShaibSm-nSma, Russian trs. p. Ixi. 

P. 372 1. 2 fr. ft. — Where the Hai. MS. and Ivasan Imp. have mu'Sraz, rival, E. and 
de C. translate hy representative, but the following circumstances favour 
“ rival’’ : — Wats wus with Babur (pp. 374-6) and would need no representative. 
His aiTival is not recorded ; no introductory particulars are given of him where 
his name is first found (p. 372); therefore he is likely to have joined Babur in 
the time of the gap of 924 ah. (p. 366), before the siege of Bajaur-fort and 
before ‘Ala’u’d-dln did so. The two Sawadi chiefs received gifts and left 
together (p. 376). 

P. 393 1. 4. — In this couplet the point lies in the double-meaning of ra'iyat, subject 
and pc.a.sant. 

P.401. — Under date Thursday 25lh Babur mentions an appointment to read fiqah 
iabaqi to him. Erskine translated this by “Sacred extracts from the Qoran 
(I followed this). But “lessons in theology” m.ay be a better rendering — as 
more literal and as allowing for the use of other writings than the Qoran. 
A correspondent Mr. G. Vazdanl (Gov. Epigraphist for Mu.slim Inscriprions, 
Haidarahad) tells us that it is customary amongst Muslims to recite religious 
hooks on Thursdays. 

P. 404 \.3 f r. ft. — Baba Qashqa (or Qasliqa)’s tamily-group i.' somewhat interesting 
as that of loyal and capable men of Mughul birth who served Babur and 
Ilumayuri. It must have joined Babur in what is now the gap between 914 and 
925 AH. bec.ause not mentioned earlier and because he is first mentioned in 
925 AH. without introductory particulars. The following details supplement 
Babur-nama information about the group : — (1) Of Baba Qashqa’s murder by 
Muhammad-i-zaman Bai-qarS Gul-ludan (f . 23) makes record, and Badayunl 
(Bib. Ind. ed. i, 450) says that [fir. 952 AH.) when Baba’s son Hijl Muh. Khan 
Kitkl had pursued and overtaken the rebel Kamran, the Mirza asked, a.s though 
questioning the Khan’s ground of hostility to himself, “ But did I kill thy father 
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Baba Qashqa?” (Pidrat Bakd. Qashqa mdgar man kushta ami), — (2) Of the 
death of Baba Qashqa’s brother “ Kukl”, Abii’l-fazl records that he was killed 
in Hindustan by Muhammad SI. M. Bm-gaya (952 ah.), and that Kukl’s 
nephew Shah Muh. (rw p. 668) retaliated (955 AH.) by arrow-shooting one of 
-Muh. SI. Mirza’s sons. This was done when Shah Muh. was crossing Minai- 
pass bn his return journey from sharing Humayun’s exile in Persia (see Jauhai). — 
(3) Haji Muh. Khan Kukt and Shah Muhammad Khan appear to have been 
sons of Baba Qashqa and nephews of “Kukl” (supra). They were devoted 
servants of Humayun but were put to death by him in 958 AH.-lSSl ad, (cf. 
Erskine’s jff, of I, Humayun). — (4) About the word Hiiki dictionaries afford no 
warrant for taking it to mean foster-brother (kokah). Chingiz Khan bad a beg 
known as Kuk or Kouk (or Gfik) and one of his own grandsons used the same 
style. It may link the Baba Qashqa group with the Chingiz Khanid Kflkl, 
either as descendants or as hereditary adherents, or as both. (See Abu’l-ghazi’s 
Shajarat-i-Turk, trs. Desniaisons, Index s.ts. Kouk and also its accounts of the 
origin of several tribal groups.) 

P. 416. — The line quoted by ‘Abdu’l-lah is from the A>swar-i-s>thaiii, Book II, 
Story i. Eastwick translates it and its immediate context thus : — 

“ People follow the faith of their kings.” 

“My heart is like a tulip scorched and by .sighings flame ; 

“ In all thou seest, their hearts are scorched and stained the same.” (H.B.) 
The offence of the quotation appears to have been against Khalifa, and might be 
a suggestion that he followed Babur in breach of Law by using wine. 

P. 487 n. 2. — The following passages complete the note on viulsa quoted by Erskine 
from Col. Mark Wilks’ Historical Sketches and show how the word is used : — 
“ During the absence of Major Lawrence from Trichinopoly, the town had been 
completely depopulated by the removal of the whole IVulsa to seek for food 
elsewhere, and the enemy had been earnestly occupied in endeavouring to 
surprise the garrison.” (Here follows Erskine's quotation see in loco p.4S7). 
“ The people of a district thus deserting their homes are called the fVtt/sa of 
that district, a state of utmost misery, involving precaution against incessant war 
and unpitying depredation — so peculiar a description as to require in any of the 
languages of Europe a long circumlocution, is exp, essed in all the latsguages of 
Deckan and the south of India by a sitigle word. No proofs can be accumulated 
from the most profound research which shall describe the immemorial condition 
of the people of India with more precision than this single word. It is a bright 
distinction that the Wtilsa never departs on the approach of a British army when 
this is unaccompanied by Indian allies.” — By clerical error in the final para, of 
my note iilvash is entered for iitvaa fMolesworth, any desolating calamity]. 

P. 540 n. 4. — An explanation of Babur’s use of Shah-zada as Tahmasp’s title may 
well be that this title answers to the Tlmurid one Mir-zada, Mirza. If so, Babur’s 
change to “ Shah ” (p. 635) may recognize supremacy by victory, such as he had 
claimed for himself in 913 AH- when he changed his Timurid “Mirza” for 
“Padshah”. 

P. 557 Husain Kashifi, also, quotes Firdau.si's couplet in the Anwar-i-suhailt 

(Cap. I, Story XXI), a book dedicated to Shaikh Ahmad Ar/mf/f (p. 277) and of 
earlier date than the Bahur-nima. Its author died in 910 ah. -1505 ad. 

P. 576 n. 1. — Tod’s statement (quoted in my n. 1) that “the year of Bana Sanga’s 
defeat (933 ah. ) was the last of his existence ” cannot be strictly correct berause 
Babur’s statement (p. 598) of intending attack on him in Chitor allows him to 
have been alive in 934 AH. (1528 ad.). The death occurred, “not without 
suspicion of poison,” says Tod, when the Rana had moved again.st .Irij then 
held for Babur j it will have been long enough before the end of 934 ah. to 
allow an envoy from his son Bikramajlt to wait on Babur in that year (pp. 603, 
612). Babur’s record of it mav safelv be inferred lost with the once-existent 
matter of 934 ah. 

P. 631. — My husband has ascertained that the “ Sayyid Daknl ” of p. 631 is Sayyid 
Shah Tahir Hakni (Deccani) the Shiite apostle of Southern India, who in 
935 AH. was sent to Babur with a letter from Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmad- 
nagar, in which (if there were not two embassies) congratulation was made on 
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the conquest of Dihli and help asked against Bahadur Shah Gujratl. A second 
but earlier mention of “ Sayyid Dakni" (Zaknf, Xukttf 'f) ShirazT is on p. 619. 
Whether the two entries refer to Shah Tahir nothing makes clear. The 
cognomen Shlrazi disassociates them. It is always to be kept in mind that pre- 
liminary events are frequently lost in gaps ; one such will be the arrivals of the 
various envoys, mentioned on p. 630, whose place.s of honour are specified on 
p. 631. Much is on record about Sayyid Shah Tahir Dakni zind particulars of 
his life are available in the histories by Badayiini (Kanking trs.) and Firishta 
Nawal Kishor ed. p. 10.S) ; B.M. Harleyan MS. Xo. 199 contains In's letters (sec 
Kieu’s Pars. Cat. p. 395). 

P. 699 and n. 3. — The particulars given by the TahaqCil-i-akbai l about Multan at this 
date (932— 1 AH.) are as follows: — After Babur took the Panj-Sb, he ordered 
Shah Hasan Ar^htm to attempt Multan, then held by one SI. Mahmud who, 
dying, was succeeded by an infant son Husain. Shah Hasan took .^Iultan after 
a 16 (lunar) months' siege, at the end of 934 ah. (in a B.X. lacuna therefore), 
looted and slaughtered in it, and then returned to Tatta. On this Langar Khan 
took possession of it (H.B.). What part ‘A.skari (tet. 12) had in the matter is 
yet to learn ; possibly he was nominated to its command and tlien recalled as 
Babur mentions (935 ah. ). 


Stephen Austin and Sons, Ltd., Printers, Hertford, 



APPENDICES. 

A.— THE SITE AND DISAPPEARANCE OF 
OLD AKtlSI. 

Some modern writers, amongst whom are Dr. Schuyler, 
General Nalivkme and Mr. Pumpelly, have inferred from the 
Babur-nama account of Akhsi, (in its translations ?) that the 
landslip through which Babur's father died and the disappear- 
ance of old Akhsi were brought about by erosion. Seen by the 
light of modern information, this erosion theory does not seem 
to cover the whole ground and some other cause seems 
necessary in explanation of both events. 

For convenience of reference, the Babur-nama passages re- 
quired, are quoted here, with their translations. 

iJai. MS. f. 4&. ' SaihiiK daryd-st qiirghSnt astldin aqdr. Qurghini 
balandjar ausliddwaqV bitlub tiir. Khandaqi-nlngaiirunigha'umiqjdrlar 
dir. 'Umar Shaikh M. him muni pay-takht qildi, bir iki martaba 
tdshrdq-din yana jarlar saldl. 

Of this the translations are as follows : — 

(o) Pers. trans. (I.O. 217, f. 36); Darya-i Saih/un az pdyhd qila'-i 
o mirezad u qila'-i 0 bar jar balandl waqi' shuda ba jay khandaq jarha-i 
'umiq uftada. ' U. Sh. M. hah dura pay-takht sakhta, yah du martaba az 
birun ham baz jarha anddhhl. 

(6) Erskine (p. 5, translating from the Persian) : ' The river Sai))bn 
flows under the walls of the castle. The castle is situated on a high 
precipice, and the steep ravines around serve instead of a moat. When' 
U. Sh. M. made it his capital he, in one or two instances, scarped the 
ravines outside the fort.’ 

(c) De Courteille (i, 8. translating from Ilminsky's imprint, p. 6) : 
‘ Le Seihoun coulc au pied dc la fortresse qui se dresse sur le sommet 
d'un ravin, dont les profondeurs lui tiennent lieu d'un fosse. 'U. Sh. 
M. i rSpoque ou il en avait fait son capitale, avait augments k une ou 
deux reprises, les escarpements qui la ceignent naturellement.’ 

Concerning ‘Umar Shaikh’s death, the words needed are 
(f.66);- 

Maikir buliib aidl him Akhsi qurghani buland jar austida waqt 
bulub tir. ''Imdratldr jar ySqdsidd airdi. . . . Mirzd jardin kabutar u 
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kabutar-hh&na Vila aiichub shunqar biildi ; — ‘ It has been mentioned 
that the walled-town of Akhsi is situated above ravine(s). The royal 
dwellings are along a ravine. The Mirz&, having flown with his 
pigeons and their house from the ravine, became a falcon {i.e. died).' 


A few particulars about Akhsi will shew that, in the transla- 
tions just quoted, certain small changes of wording are dictated 
by what, amongst other writers, Kostenko and von Schwarz 
have written about the oases of Turkistan. 

The name Akhsi, as used by Ibn Haukal, Yaqut and Babur, 
describes an oasis township, i.e. a walled-town with its adjacent 
cultivated lands. In Yaqut’s time Akhsi had a second circum- 
vallation, presumably less for defence than for the protection of 
crops against wild animals. The oasis was created by the 
Kasan-water,^ upon the riverain loess of the right and higher 
bank of the Saihun (Sir), on level ground west of the junction 
of the Narin and the Qara-darya, west too of spurs from the 
northern hills which now abut upon the river. Yaqut locates 
it in the 12th century, at one farsakh {circa 4 m.) north of 
the river.® Depending as it did solely on the Ktsan-water, 
nothing dictated its location close to the Sir, along which there 
is now, and there seems to have been in the 12th century, a 
strip of waste land. Babur says of Akhsi what Kostenko says 
(i, 321) of modern Tashkint, that it stood above ravines {jarldr). 
These were natural or artificial channels of the Kasan-water.® 


To turn now to the translations; — Mr. Erskine imaged Akhsi 
as a castle, high on a precipice in process of erosion by the Sir. 
But Babur’s word, qurghdn means the walled-town ; his for a 
castle is ark, citadel ; and his jar, a cleft, is not rendered by 
' precipice.’ Again ; — it is no more necessary to understand that 

1 Until the Y&ngi-arlq was taken off the Sir, late in the last century, for 
Namang£n, the oasis land of Farghana was fertilized, not from the river but 
by its intercepted tributaries. 

* Ujfalvy’s translation of Yaqut (ii, 179) reads one farsakh from the 
mountains instead of ‘ north of the river.' 

® Kostenko describes a division of Tashkint, one in which is Ravine-lane 
[jar-hucha), as divided by a deep ravine ; of another he says that it is cut by 
deep ravines (Babur’s 'utniq jarlSr). 
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the Sir flowed close to the walls than it is to understand, when 
one says the Thames flows past below Richmond, th a t it 
washes the houses on the hill. 

The key to the difficulties in the Turk! passage is provided 
by a special use of the word jar for not only natural ravines 
but artificial water-cuts for irrigation. This use of it malfpg 
clear that what ‘ U mar Shaikh did at Akhsi was not to make 
escarpments but to cut new water-channels. Presumably he 
joined those ‘ further out ’ on the deltaic fan, on the east and 
west of the town, so as to secure a continuous defensive cleft 
round the town^ or it may be, in order to bring it more water. 

Concerning the historic pigeon-house (f. 6 b), it can be said 
safely that it did not fall into the Sir ; it fell from a jar, and in 
this part of its course, the river flows in a broad bed, with a 
low left bank. Moreover the Mirza’s residence was in the 
walled-town (f. iio6) and there his son stayed 9 years after the 
accident. The slip did not affect the safety of the residence 
therefore ; it may have been local to the birds’ house. It will 
have been due to some ordinary circumstance since no cause 
for it is mentioned by Babur, Gaidar or Abu’l-fazl. If it had 
marked the crisis of the Sir’s approach, Akhsi could hardly 
have been described, 25 years later, as a strong fort. 


Something is knowm of Akhsi, in the loth, the 12th, the 
15th and the igth centuries, which testifies to ssecular 
decadence. Ibn Haukal and Yaqut give the township an ex- 
tent of 3 farsdkh (12 miles), which may mean from one side to 
an opposite one. Yaqut’s description of it mentions four 
gates, each opening into well-watered lands extending a whole 
farsdkh, in other words it had a ring of garden-suburb four 
miles wide. 

Two meanings have been given to Babur’s words indicat- 
ing the status of the oasis in the 15th century. They are, 

* Babur -writes as though Akhsi had one Gate only (f. iizb). It is unlikely 
that -the town had come down to having a single exit ; the Gate by which he 
got out of Akhsi was the one of military importance because served by a 
draw-bridge, presumably over the ravine-moat, and perhaps not close to 
that bridge. 
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ma^lldti qurghan-dln btr shar'i yuraqrdq iushiib tur. They 
have been understood as saying that the suburbs were two 
miles from their urbs. This may be right but I hesitate to 
accept it without pointing out that the words may mean, ‘ Its 
suburbs extend two miles farther than the walled-town.' 
Whichever verbal reading is correct, reveals a decayed oasis. 

In the 19th century, Nalivkine and Ujfalvy describe the 
place then bearing the name Akhsi, as a small village, a 
mare winter-station, at some distance from the river’s bank, 
that bank then protected from denudation by a sand-bank. 

Three distinctly-marked stage, of decadence in the oasis 
township are thus indicated by Yaqut, Babur and the two 
modern travellers. 


It is necessary to say something further about the position of 
the suburbs in the 15th century. Babur quotes as especially 
suitable to Akhsi, the proverbial questions, ‘ Where is the 
village?’^ (qy. Akhsi-kint.) ‘Where are the trees?’ and these 
might be asked by some-one in the suburbs unable to see Akhsi 
or vice versa. But granting that there were no suburbs within 
two miles of the town, why had the whole inner circle, two 
miles of Yaqut’s four, gone out of cultivation ? Erosion would 
have affected only land between the river and the town. 

Again ; — if the Sir only were working in the 15th century 
to destroy a town standing on the Kasan-water, how is it that 
this stream does not yet reach the Sir ? 


Various ingatherings of information create the impression 
that failure of Kasan-water has been the dominant factor in 
the loss of the Akhsi township. Such failure might be due to 
the general desiccation of Central Asia and also to increase of 
cultivation in the Kasan-valley itself. There may have been 
erosion, and social and military change may have had its part, 
but for the loss of the oasis lands and for, as a sequel, the de- 
cay of the tovvn, desiccation seems a sufficient cause. 

^ For mention of upper villages see i. no and note i. 
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The Kasan-water still supports an oasis on its riverain slope, 
the large Auzbeg town of Tupa-qurghan (Town-of-the-hill), 
from the modern castle of which a superb view is had up the 
Kas^-valley, now thickly studded with villages.^ 


B.— THE BIRDS, QlL QUYIRDGH AND 
BAGHRl QARJ. 

Describing a small bird (quslt<-gina), abundant in the Qarshi 
district (f. 496), Babur names it the qil-quyirugh, horse-tail, and 
says it resembles the bSghrl qara. 

Later on he writes (f. 280) that the bdghri qard of India is 
smaller and more slender than ‘those’ i.e. of Transoxiana 
(f. 496, n. i), the blackness of its breast less deep, and its cry 
less piercing. 

We have had difficulty in identifying the birds but at length 
conclude that the bdghri qara of Transoxiana is Pterocles 
aremrius, Pallas's black-bellied sand-grouse and that the Indian 
one is a smaller sand-grouse, perhaps a Syrrhaptes. As the qil 
quyirugh resembles the other two, it may be a yet smaller 
Syrrhaptes. 

Muh. Salih, writing of sport Shaibaq Khan had in Qarshi 
{Shaibdnl-ndma, Vamb^ry, p. 192) mentions the ‘ Little bird 
{murghak) of Qarshi,’ as on all sides making lament. The 
Sang-lakh ® gives its Persian name as khar-pala, ass-hair, says it 

^ C/. f. 114 for distances which would be useful in locating Akl^ if Babur's 
yighach were not variable ; Ritter, vii, 3 and 733 : R6clus, vi, index s.n. 
F^u'ghana ; Ujfalvy ii, 168, his quotation from Yaqfit and his authorities ; 
Nalivkine’s Histoire du Khanatde Kokand, p. 14 and p. 53 ; Schuyler, i, 324 ; 
Kostenko, Tables of Contents for cognate general information and i, 320, for 
Tashkint ; voa Schwarz, index under related names, and especially p. 345 
and plates ; Pumpelly, p. 18 and p. 1x3.. 

* This Turki-Persian Dictionary was compiled by Mirza Mahdl Khan, 
Nadir Shah's secretary and historian, whose life of his master Sir William 
Jones translated into French (Rieu's Turkl Cat. p. a. 6 ^b). 
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flies in large flocks and resembles the bdghri qara. Of the 
latter he writes as abundant in the open country and as 
making noise {bdghir). 

The Sang-lakh (f. iig) gives the earliest and most informing 
account we have found of the bdghri qard. Its says the bird is 
larger than a pigeon, marked with various colours, yellow 
especially, black-breasted and a dweller in the stony and water- 
less desert. These details are followed by a quotation from 
‘Ali-sher Nawd'i, in which he likens his own heart to that of 
the bird of the desert, presumably referring to the gloom of the 
bird’s plumage. Three synonyms are then given ; Ar. qiid, one 
due to its cry (Meninsky) ; Pers. saag-shikan, stone-eating, 
(Steingass, sang-khivdra, stone-eating); and Turk! bdghir-tildq 
which refers, I think, to its cry. 

' Morier (Haji Baba) in his Second journey through Persia 
(Lond. i8i8, p. i8i), mentions that a bird he calls the black- 
breasted partridge, (i.e. Francolimis vulgaris) is known in 
Turkish as bokara kara and in Persian as siydh-slna, both names, 
(he says), meaning black-breast; that it has a horse-shoe of 
black feathers round the forepart of the trunk, more strongly 
marked in the female than in the male ; that they fly in flocks 
of which he saw immense numbers near Tabriz (p. 283), have 
a soft note, inhabit the plains, and, once settled, do not run. 
Cock and hen alike have a small spur, — a characteristic, it may 
be said, identifying rather with Francolimis vulgaris than with 
Ptcrocles arenarius. Against this identification, however, is 
Mr. Blandford’s statement that siydh-sina (Morier’s bokara kara) 
is Pterocles arenarius (Report of the Persian Boundary Com- 
mission, ii, 271). 

In Afghanistan and Bikanir, the sand-grouse is called iuturak 
and boora kurra (Jerdon, ii, 498). Scully e.xplains baghltdq as 
Pterocles arenarius. 


Perhaps I may mention something making me doubt whether 
it is correct to translate baghri qard by black-liver and gorge-noir 
or other names in which the same meaning is expressed. To- 
translate thus, is to understand a Turk! noun and adjective in, 
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Persian construction, and to make exception to the rule, amply 
exemplified in lists of birds, that Turk! names of birds are 
commonl}' in Turk! construction, e.g. qard bash (black-head), 
dq-bdsh (white-head), sdrigh-sunduk (yellow-headed wagtail). 
Bdghir may refer to the cry of the bird. We learn from 
Mr. Ogilvie Grant that the Mongol name for the sand-grouse 
njupterjiin, is derived from its cry in flight, truck, truck, and its 
Arabic name qitd is said by Meninsky to be derived from its 
cry kaeiha, kaetba. Though the dissimilarity of the two cries is 
against taking the njuptcrjun and the qitd to be of one class of 
sand-grouse, the significance of the derivation of the names 
remains, and shows that there are examples in support of 
thinking that when a sand-grouse is known as bdghri qard, it 
may be so known because of its cry (bdghir). 

The word qard finds suggestive interpretation in a B. N. 
phrase (f, 726) Tambal-nlng qard-st, Tambal’s blackness, f.e. the 
dark mass of his moving men, seen at a distance. It is used 
also for an indefinite number, e.g. ‘ family, servants, retainers, 
followers, qard,' and I think it may imply a massed flock. 

Babur’s words (f. 280) bdghrl-nlng qard-st ham kam dur, [its 
belly (lit. liver) also is less black], do not necessarily contradict 
the view that the word bdghri in the bird’s name means crying. 
The root bdgh has many and pliable derivatives ; I suspect 
both Babur (here) and Muh. Salih ( 1 . c.) of ringing changes 
on words. 


We are indebted for kind reply to our questions to Mr. 
Douglas Carruthers Mr. Ogilvie Grant and to our friend, 
Mr. R. S, Whiteway. 
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C.— ON THE GOSHA-GlR 

I AM indebted to my husband’s examination of two Persian 
MSS. on archery for an explanation of the word gosha-gir, in 
its technical sense in archery. The works consulted are the 
Cyclopaedia of Archery (Kulliyatu’r-rdmi I. O. 2771) and the 
Archer’s Guide {Hidayatu'r-rami I. O. 2768). 

It should be premised that in archery, the word gosha de- 
scribes, in the arrow, the notch by which it grips and can be 
carried on the string, and, in the bow, both the tip (horn) and 
the notch near the tip in which the string catches. It is ex- 
plained by Vullers as cornu et crena arcus cui immititur nervus. 

Two passages in the Cyclopaedia of Archery (f. 9 and f. 36b) 
shew gosha as the bow-tip. One says that to bend the bow, 
two men must grasp the two gosha ; the other reports a tradition 
that the Archangel Gabriel brought a bow having its two gosha 
(tips) made of ruby. The same book directs that the gosha be 
made of seasoned ivory, the Archer’s Guide prescribing seasoned 
mulberry wood. 

The C- of A. (f. 1256) says that a bowman should never be 
without two things, his arrows and his gosha-gir. The gosha-gir 
may be called an item of the repairing kit ; it is an implement 
(f. 53) for making good a warped bow-tip and for holding the 
string into a displaced notch. It is known also as the chapras, 
brooch or buckle, and the karddng; and is said to bear these 
names because it fastens in the string. Its shape is that of the 
upper part of the Ar. letter jim, two converging lines of which 
the lower curves slightly outward. It serves to make good a 
warped bow, without the use of fire and it should be kept upon 
the bow-tip till this has reverted to its original state. Until 
the warp has been straightened by the gosha-gir, the bow must 
be kept from the action of fire because it, (composite of sinew 
and glutinous substance,) is of the nature of wax. 

The same implement can be used to straighten the middle of 
the bow, the kamdn lUidna. It is then called kav-ddng. It can 
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be used there on condition that there are net two daur (curves) 
in the bow. If there are two the bow cannot be repaired with- 
out fire. The haldl daur is said to be characteristic of the 
Turkish bow. There are three daur. I am indebted to Mr. Inigo 
Simon for the suggestions that daur in this connection means 
warp and that the three twists {daur) may be those of one horn 
(goska), of the whole bow warped in one curve, and of the two 
horns warped in opposite directions. 

Of repair to the kamdn-khdna it is said further that if no kar- 
ddng be available, its work can be done by means of a stick and 
string, and if the damage be slight only, the bow and the string 
can be tightly tied together till the bow comes straight. ‘ And 
the cure is with God !’ 

Both manuscripts named contain much technical informa- 
tion. Some parts of this are included in my husband’s article, 
Oriental Crossbows (A.Q.R. 1911, p. i). Sir Ralph Payne-Gall- 
wey’s interesting book on the Cross-bow allows insight into 
the fine handicraft of Turkish bow-making. 


D.— ON THE RESCUE PASSAGE. 

I HAVE omitted from my translation an account of BSbur’s 
rescue from expected death, although it is with the Haidarilbad 
Codex, because closer acquaintance with its details has led both 
my husband and myself to judge it spurious. We had wel- 
comed it because, being with the true Babur-nama text, it 
accredited the same account found in the Kehr-Ilminsky text, 
and also because, however inefficiently, it did something 
towards filling the gap found elsewhere within 908 ah. 

It is in the Haidarlbad MS. (f. zi8&), in Kehr’s MS. (p. 385}, 
in Ilminsky’s imprint (p. 144), in Les Memoires de Bdbour (i, 255) 
and with the St. P. University Codex, which is a copy of 
Kehr’s. 
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On the other hand, it is not with the Elphinstone Codex 
(f. 896) ; that it was not with the archetype of that codex the 
scribe’s note shews (f. go) ; it is with neither of the Wdqi'al-i- 
bdburt (Pers. translations) nor with Leyden and Erskine’s 
Memoirs (p. 122).’ 

Before giving our grounds tor rejecting what has been offered 
to fill the gap of 908 AH. a few words must be said about the 
lacuna itself. Nothing indicates that Babur left it and, since 
both in the Elphinstone Codex and its archetype, the sentence 
preceding it lacks the terminal verb, it seems due merely to 
loss of pages. That the loss, if any, was of early date is clear, — 
the Elph. MS. itself being copied not later than 1567 ad. (JRAS. 
1907, p. 137). 

Two known circumstances, both of earlier date than that of 
the Elphinstone Codex, might have led to the loss, — the first is 
the storm which in 935 ah. scattered Babur’s ^ apers (f. 3766), 
the second, the vicissitudes to which Humayun’s library was 
exposed in his exile.* Of the two the first seems the more 
probable cause. 

The rupture of a story at a point so critical as that of Babur’s 
danger in Karnan would tempt to its completion ; so too would 
wish to make good the composed part of the Babur-nama. 
Humayun annotated the archetype of the Elphinstone Codex 
a good deal but he cannot have written the Rescue passage if 
only because he was in a position to avoid some of its inac- 
curacies. 


CONTEXT AND TRANSLATION OF THE RESCUE 

PASSAGE. 

To facilitate reference, I quote the last words preceding the 
gap purported to be filled by the Rescue passage, from several 
texts ; — 

* The PadshSh-nama whose author, ‘Abdu’I-hamid, the biographer of 
Shah-jahan, died in 1065 ah. (1655 ad.) mentions the existence of lacunae in 
a copy of the Babur-nama, in the Imperial Library and aillowed by his wording 
to be Babur’s autograph MS. (i, 42 and ii, 703). 

* Akbar-nSma, Bib. Ind. ed. i, 305 ; H.B. i, 571. 
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(а) Elphinstone MS. f. 896, — Quptum. Bdgh gosha^si-gha 
burditn. Aiizum bila andesha qildim. Dtdiin kitn kishi agaryuz 
u agar mtng ydshdsd, dkhir hech ... 

(б) The Hai. MS. (f. 1186) varies from the Elphinstone by 
omitting the word hech and adding aulmdk klrdk, he must die. 

(c) Payanda-hasan’s Wdqi^dt-i-babwi { 1 . O. 215, f. q 6 b ), — 
Barklmdstam u dar gosha-i bdgh raftam. Ba khud andesha karda, 
guftivn kah agar kase sad sal yd hazdr sal ‘umr ddshta bdshad, 
dkhir hech ast. (It will be seen that this text has tha.hech of 
the Elph. MS.) 

(d) ‘Abdu’r-rahim’s lVdqi‘dt-i-bdhurt (I. O. 217, f. 79), — 
Barklmdstam u ba gosha-i-bdgh raftam. Ba khud andeshidam u 
guftam kah agar kase sad sdl u agar hazdr sal ‘umr baydbad dkhir . . . 

(fi) Muh. ShirdzVs lith. ed. (p. 75) finishes the sentence with 
dkhir khud bdyad nturd, at last one must die, — varying as it fre- 
quently does, from both of the Wdqi'dt. 

(/) Kehr’s MS. (p. 383-454), Ilminsky, p. 144, — Qupub bdgh- 
ning blr burji-ghd bdrlb, khdtjirun-ghd kilturdlm kirn agar adatn 
yitzyil u agar mtng yil tlrik bulsd, dkhir aulmdk dm aiizkd chdra 
yuq tur, (I rose. Having gone to a tower of the garden, 
I brought it to my mind that if a person be alive 100 years 
or a thousand years, at last he has no help other than 
to die.) 


The Rescue passage is introduced by a Persian couplet, 
identified by my husband as from Nizami’s Khusrau u Shtrtn, 
which is as follows ; — 

If you stay a hundred years, and if one year. 

Forth you must go from this heart-delighting palace. 

I steadied myself for death (qarar birdim) . In that gvden a stream came 
flowing;^ I made ablution ; I recited the prayer of two inclinations^ (rtf i 
having raised my head for silent prayer, I was making earnest petition when 
my eyes closed in sleep.^ I am seeing^ that Khw&ja Yaq'ub, the son of 


1 Ilai. MS. f. 1186 ; aiishSl baghda sit agib kila dur atdt. Bdbur-nama, 
su dgib. water flowed and aushdl is rare, but in the R.P . occurs 7 times. 

* gueiim dwiqi-ghd bdrib iiir. B.N. f. 1176, giitum dtv^u-ghd bdrdi. 

^ kiird dur min. B.N. f. 83, tiish kurduw and tush kurdr min. 
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Khw&ja Yahya and grandson of His Highness Khwftja ‘Ubaidu'l-iah, came 
facing me, mounted on a piebald horse, with a large company of piebald horse- 
men (sfc).! He said : ‘ Lay sorrowaside 1 Khwaja Ahrar {i.e. 'Ubaidu'l-lah) 
has sent me to you ; he said, " We, having asked help for him {i.e. Babur), 
will seat him on the royal throne ;* wherever difficulty befalls him, let him 
look towards us (lit. bring us to sight) and call us to mind ; there will we be 
present." Now, in this hour, victory and success are on your side ; lift up 
your head 1 awake !' 

At that time I awoke happy, when Yusuf and those with him* were giving 
one another advice. ' We will make a pretext to deceive ; to seize and bind* 
is necessary.' Hearing these words. I said. ‘ Your words are of this sort, 
but I will see which of you will come to my presence to take me.’ I was 
saying this when outside the garden wall* came the noise of approaching 
horsemen. Yusuf darogka said, ‘ If we had taken you to Tambal our affairs 
would have gone forward. Now he has sent again many persons to seize 
you.' He was certain that this noise might be the footfall of the horses of 
those sent by Tambal. On hearing those words anxiety grew upon me ; 
what to do I did not know. At this time those horsemen, not happening to 
find the garden gate, broke down the wall where it was old (and) came in. 
I saw {kursSm, lit. might see) that Qutluq Muh. BarlSs and-BabS-i Parghari, 
my life-devoted servants, having arrived [with], it may be, ten, fifteen, 
twenty persons, were approaching. Having flung themselves from their 
horses,* bent the knee from afar and showed respect, they fell at my feet. In 
that state {halj such ecstasy {hSh came over me that you might say {goya) 
God gave ine life from a new source {bash). I said, ‘ Seize and bind that 
Yflsuf darogha and these here {turghSn) hireling mannikins.’ These same 
manni k i n s had taken to flight. They {i.e. the rescuers), having taken them, 
one by one, here and there, brought them bound. I said, ‘ Where do you 
come from ? How did you get news ?' Qutluq Muh. Barlis said : ' When, 
having fled from Akhsi, we were separated from you in the flight, we went to 
AndijSn when the Khflns also came to Andijfln. I saw a vision that Khwflja 
‘Ubaidu'l-Uh said, " Bflbur pSdskaW is in a village called Kam&n ; go and 
bring him, since the royal seat {masnad) has become his possession {ta'attvq).'' 
I having seen .this vision and become happy, represented (the matter) to the 
Elder Khan (and) the Younger Khfln. I said to the Khflns, " I have five or 
six younger brokers (and) sons ; do you add a few soldiers. I will go 
through the Karnfln side and bring news." The Khfins said, " It occurs to our 
minds also that (he) may have gone that same road (?) ." They appointed ten 
persons ; they said, " Having gone in that direction {sari) and made very sure, 
bring news. Would to God you might get true news I" We were saying this 
when Babfl-i Parghari said, “ I too will go and seek." He also having agreed 
with two young men, (his) younger brothers, we rode out. It is three days 


* a^laq suwdr bilSn ; P, suwar for T. atli^ or dtliq hishi : bildn for B.N . bila, 
and ah odd use of piebald {ablaq). 

* tnastiad, B.N. tahht, throne.- Masnad betrays Hindust&n. 

* HamrS'ildri {sie) bir bit gd {sic) maslahat gild durldr. MasUdutifor B.N. 
kingdsh or kingdish ; hamrdh, companion, for mining bibs bdr, etc. 

* bdghidmdq and f. 1196 bdghldghdnldr ; B.N. dlmdk or tutmdq to seize or 
take prisoner. 

* diwdr for tdm. 

* f. 119, di-tin adtldr-ni tdshldb ; B.N. tushmdk, dismount. Tdshldmoq is 
not used in the sense of dismount by B. 

^ pddshdh so used is an anachronism (f. 215) ; B 9 .bur Mirz& would be correct. 
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to-day that we are on the road. Thank God ! we have found you.’ They 
said (didilSr, for dib). They spoke (ailildr), ‘ Make a move I Ride off f 
Take these bound ones with you ! To stay here is not well ; Taipbal has bad 
news of your coming here ; go, in whatever way. and join yourself to the 
Khkns r At that time we having ridden out, moved towards Andijan, It- 
was two days that we had eaten no food ; the evening prayer had come when 
we found a sheep, went on, dismounted, killed, and roasted. Of that same 
roast we ate as much as a feast. After that we rode on. hurried forward, 
a five days' journey in a day and two nights, came and entered Andijkn. I 
saluted my uncle the Elder Khan (and) my uncle the Younger Kbin, and 
made recital of past days. With the Khans I spent four months. My 
servants, who had gone looking in every place, gathered themselves together ; 
there were more than 300 persons. It came to my mind (Aim), ' How long 
must I wander, a vagabond (say-gayddn)^^ in this Farghana country ? ■ I will 
make search (lalab) on every side (dib).‘ Having said, I rode out in the 
month of Muharram to seek Khuraskn, and I went out from the country of 
Farghana.’ 


REASONS AGAINST THE REJECTION OF THE 
RESCUE PASSAGE. 

Two circumstances hav-.e weight against rejecting the passage, 
its presence with the Haidar abad Codex and its acceptance by 
Dr. Ilminsky and M. de Courteille. 

That it is with the Codex is a matter needing consideration 
and this the more that it is the only extra matter there found. 
Npt being with the Persian translations, it cannot be -of early 
date. It seems likely to owe its place of honour to distinguished 
authorship and may well be one of the four portions (juzwe) 
mentioned by Jahan^r in the Tuzuk-i-jahangxri,® as added by 
himself to his ancestor’s book. If so, it may be mentioned, it 
will have been • with Babur’s autograph MS. [now . not to be 
found], from which the Hnidarabad Codex shews signs of being 
a direct copy.^ 

[The incongruity of the Rescue passage with the true text has 

’ gShirSn; B.N. yaqin. 

3 Ihninsky’s imprint stops at dib ; be may have taken kim-dib for signs of 
quotation merely. (This I did earlier, JRAS igoz, p. 7494 

® Aligarh ed. p. 52 ;'Rogers' trs. i, 109. 

* C/. f. 63b, n. 3. 
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been indicated by foot-notes to the translation of it already 
given. What condemns it on'historic and other grounds will 
follow.] 


On linguistic grounds it is a strong argument in its favour 
that Dr. Ilminsky and M. de Courteille should have accepted it 
but the argument loses weight when some of the circumstances 
of their work are taken into account. 

In the first place, it is not strictly accurate to regard 
Dr. Ilminsky as accepting it unquestioned, because it is 
covered by his depreciatory remarks, made in his preface, on 
Kehr’s text. He, like M. de Courteille, worked with a single 
Turk! MS. and neither of the two ever saw a complete true 
text. When their source (the Kehr-Ilminsky) was able to be 
collated with the Elph. and Hai. MSS. much and singular 
divergence was discovered. 


I venture to suggest what appears to me to explain M. de 
Courteille’s acceptance of the Rescue passage. Down to its 
insertion, the Kehr-Ilminsky text is so continuously and so 
curiously corrupt that it seems necessary to regard it as being 
a re-translation into T urki from one of the Persian translations 
of the Babur-ndma. There being these textual defects in it, it 
would create on the mind of a reader initiated through it, only, 
in the book, an incorrect impression of Babur’s style and 
vocabulary, and such a reader would feel no transition when 
passing on from it to the Rescue passage. 

In opposition to this explanation, it might be said that a 
wrong standard set up by the corrupt text, would or could be 
changed by the excellence of later parts of the Kehr-Ilminsky 
one. In words, this is sound, no doubt, and such reflex crit- 
icism is now easy, but more than the one defective MS. was 
wanted even to suggest the need of such reflex criticism. The 
Bdbur-ndma is lengthy, ponderous to poise and grasp, and 
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work on it is still tentative, even with the literary gains since 
the Seventies. 

Few of the grounds which weigh with us for the rejection of 
the Rescue passage were known to Dr. Ilminsky or M. de 
Courteille; — the two good Codices bring each its own and 
varied help ; Teufel’s critique on the ‘ Fragments,’ though made 
without acquaintance with those adjuncts as they stand in Kebr’s 
own volume, is of much collateral value; several useful oriental 
histories seem not to have been available for M. de Courteille’s 
use. I may add, for my own part, that I have the great 
advantage of my husband’s companionship and the guidance 
of his wide acquaintance with related oriental books. In truth, 
looking at the drawbacks now removed, an earlier acceptance 
of the passage appears as natural as does today’s rejection. 


GROUNDS FOR REJECTING THE RESCUE 
PASSAGE. 

The grounds for rejecting the passage need here little more 
than recapitulation from my husband’s article in the JASB. 
igio, p. 221, and are as follows ; — 

i. The passage is in neither of the Waqi‘at-i-baburi, 

ii. The dreams detailed are too k propos and marvellous for 
credence. 

iii. Khwaja Yahya is not known to have had a son, named 
Ya'qub. 

iv. The Bdbur-ndma does not contain the names assigned to 
the rescuers. 

'v. The Khans were not in Andijan and Babur did not go 
there. 

vi. He did not set out for KhurSsan after spending 4 months 
with Tjje Khans blit after Ahmad’s death (end of 909 ah.), 
while Mahmud was still in Eastern Turkistan and after about 
a year’s stay in Sukh. 
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vii. The followers who gathered to him were not * more than 
300 ’ but between 2 and 300. 

viii. The ‘3 days,’ and the ‘day and two nights,’ and the 
‘ 5 days ’ journey was one of some 70 miles, and one recorded 
as made in far less time. 

ix. The passage is singularly inadequate to fill a gap of 14 to 
16 months, during which events of the first importance occurred 
to Babur and to the Chaghatai dynasty. 

X. Khwaja Ahrdns promises did nothing to fulfil Babur’s 
wishes for go8 ah. while those of Ya'qub for immediate 
victory were closely followed by defeat and exile. Babur knew 
the facts; the passage cannot be his. It looks as though the 
writer saw Babur in Karnan across Timurid success in 
Hindustan. 

xi. The style and wording of the passage are not in harmony 
with those of the true text. 

Other reasons for rejection are marked change in choice of 
the details chosen for commemoration, e.g. when Babur men- 
tions prayer, he does so simply; when he tells a dream, it seems 
a real ona The passage leaves the impression that the writer 
did not think in Turki, composed in it with difficulty, and 
looked at life from another view-point than Babur’s. 


On these various grounds, we have come to the conclusion 
that it is no part of the Bdbur-ndma. 


BILLING AND SONS,, LTD.*, PRINTERS, GUILDFORD 



[APPENDICES TO THE KABUL 
SECTION.] 

E.— NAGAKAHAR AND NINGt-NAHAB. 

Those who consult books and maps about the riverain tract 
between the Safed-koh (Spin-ghur) and (Anglic^) the Kabul- 
river find its name in several forms, the most common being 
Nangrahar and Nangnahir (with variant vowels). It would be 
useful to establish a European book-name for the district As 
European opinion differs about the origin and meaning of the 
names now in use, and as a good deal of interesting circumstance 
gathers round the small problem of a correct form (there may be 
two), I offer about the matter what has come into the restricted 
field of my own work, premising that I do this merely as one 
who drops a casual pebble on the cairn of observation already 
long rising for scholarly examination. 

a. The origin and meaning of the name^. 

I have met with three opinions about the origin and meaning 
of the names found now and earlier. To each one of them 
)bvious objection can be made. They are : — 

1. That all forms now in use are corruptions of the Sanscrit 
word Nagarahara, the name of the Town-of-towns which in 
the dii-db of the Baran-su and Surkh-rud left the ruins Masson 
describes in Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua. But if this is so, why 
is the Town-of-towns multiplied into the nine of Na-nagrahar 
(Nangrahar) ? * 

2. That the names found represent Sanscrit nawa vihara, 
nine monasteries, an opinion the Gazetteer of India of 1907 has 


‘ Another bnt less obvious objection will be mentioned later. 
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adopted from Bellew. But why precisely nine monasteries? 
Nine appears an understatement. 

3. That Nang (Ning or Nung) -nahar verbally means nine 
streams, (Babur’s Tuquz-rud,) an interpretation of long 
standing (Section b infra). But whence nang, ning, nung, 
for nine? Such forms are not in Persian, Turkl or Pushtu 
dictionaries, and, as Sir G. A. Grierson assures me, do not 
come into the Linguistic Survey. 

b. On nang, ning, nung for nine. 

Spite of their absence from the natural homes of words, how- 
ever, the above sounds have been heard and recorded as symbols 
of the number nine by careful men through a long space of time. 

The following instances of the use of “Nangnahar” show this, 
and also show that behind the variant forms there may be not 
a single word but two of distinct origin and sense. 

1. In Chinese annals two names appear as those of the 
district and town (lam not able to allocate their application 
with certainty). The first is Na-kie-lo-ho-lo, the second 
Nang-g-lo-ho-lo and these, I understand to represent Nagara- 
hara and Nang-nahar, due allowance being made for Chine.se 
idiosyncra.sy.‘ 

2. Some 900 years later (1527-30 AD.) Babur also give.s 
two names, Nagarahar (as the book-name of his tinndn) and 
Ning-nahar.® He says the first is found in several histories 
(B.N. f 131^) ; the second will have been what he heard and 
also presumably what appeared in revenue accounts ; of it he 
says, “ it is nine torrents " {tuquz-riid). 

3. Some 300 years after Babur, Elphinstone gives two 

' JuUcn notes ( Voyages des piUrins BouddhisUs, ii, 96), “ Dans les annales des 
Song on trouve Nang-go-lo-ho, qui repond exactement a I’orthographe indienne 
Nangarahara, que fournit I’inscription decouvert par le capitaine Kittoe ” (JASB. 
1848). The reference is to the Ghoswara inscription, of which Professor Kielhorn 
has also written (Itidian Antiquary, 1888), but with departure from Nangarahara to 
Nagarahaia. 

’ The scribe of the Haidarabad Codex appears to have been some ."'hat uncertain 
as to the spelling of the name. What is found in histories' is plain, N : g : r : har. 
The other name varies ; on first appearance (fol. J31A) and’also on fols. 144 and ( 54 ^, 
there is a vagrant dot below the word, which if it were above would make Ning-nahar. 
In all other cases the word reads N : g : nahar. Nah.ir is a constant component, as is 
also the letter^ (or .t). 
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names for the district, neither of them being Babur’s book- 
name, " Nangrahaur ' or Nungnahaur, from the nine streams 
which issue from the Safed-koh, nung in Pushtoo signifying 
nine, and nahaura, a stream” {Caubul, i, i6o). 

4. In 1881 Colonel H. S. Tanner had heard, in Nur-valley 
on the north side of the Kabul-water, that the name of the 
opposite district was Ning-nahar and its meaningNine-streams, 
He did not get a list of the nine and all he heard named do 
not flow from Safed-koh. 

5. In 1884 Colonel H. G. McGregor gives two names with 
their explanation, “ Ningrahar and Nungnihar ; the former is 
a corruption of the latter word ® which in the Afghan language 
signifies nine rivers or rivulets." He names nine, but of them 
six only issue from Safed-koh. 

6. I have come across the following instances in which the 
number nine is represented by other words than na {ni or nu) ; 
vis. the nenhan of the Chitrall Kafir and the noun of the Panj- 
abi, recorded by Leech, — the nyon of the Khowari and the 
hunclia of the Boorishki, recorded by Colonel Biddulph. 

The above instances allow opinion that in the region concerned 
and through a long period of time, nine has been expressed by 
nang {ning or nung') and other na.sal or high palatal sounds, side 
by side with na (ni or nu). The w'hole matter may be one of 
nasal utterance, 3 but since a large number of tribesmen express 
nine by a word containing a nasal sound, should that word not 
find place in li.sts of recognized symbols of sounds ? 

c. Are there two names of distinct origin ? 

I. Certainly it makes a well-connected story of decay in the 
Sanscrit word Nagarahara to suppose that tribesmen, prone 
by their organism to nasal utterance, pronounced that word 

' Some writers express the view that the medial r in this word indicates desomt 
from Nagarahara, and that the medial » of Elphinstone’s second form is a corrnption 
of it. Though this might be, it is true also that in local speech r and » often inter- 
change, e.g. Chighar- and Chighan-sarai, Subar and Suhan (in NOr-valley). 

’ This asserts n to be the correct consonant, and connects with the interchan|^ of 
« and r already noted. 

3 Since writing the above I have seen Laidlaw's almost identical suggestion of a 
nasal interpolated in Nagarahara (JASB. 1848, art. on Kittoe). The change is of 
conise found elsewhere ; is not Tapk for Tiq an instance ? 
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Nangrahar, and by force, of their numbers made this corruption 
current, — that this was recognized as the name of the town while 
the Town-of-towns was great or in men’s memory, and that when 
through the decay of the town its name became a meaningless 
husk, the wrong meaning of the Nine-streams should enter into 
possession. 

But as another and better one can be put together, this fair- 
seeming story may be baseless. Its sub.stitute has the advantage 
of explaining the double sequence of names shown in Section b. 

The second story makes all the variant names represent one 
or other of two distinct originals. It leaves Nagrahar to represent 
Nagarahara, the dead town ; it makes the nine torrents of Safed- 
koh the primeval sponsors of Ning-nahar, the name of the riverain 
tract. Both names, it makes contemporary in the relatively brief 
interlude of the life of the town. For the fertilizing streams will 
have been the dominant factors of settlement and of revenue 
from the earliest times of population and government. They 
arrest the eye where they and their ribbons of cultivation space 
the riverain waste ; they are obvious units for grouping into 
a sub-government. Their name has a counterpart in adjacent 
Panj-ab ; the two may have been given by one dominant power, 
how long ago, in what tongue matters not. The riverain tract, 
by virtue of its place on a highway of transit, must have been 
inhabited long before the town Nagarahara was built, and must 
have been known by a name. What better one than Nine- 
•streams can be thought of? 

2. Bellew is quoted by the Gazetteer of India (ed. 1907) a.s 
saying, in his argument in favour of nawd vi/idi-a, that no nine 
streams are found to stand sponsor, but modern maps shew nine 
outflows from Safed-koh to the Kabul-river between the Surkh- 
rud and Daka, while if affluents to the former stream be reckoned, 
more than nine issue from the range.' 

Against Bellew’s view that there are not nine streams, is the 
long persistence of the number nine in the popular name 
(Sect. b). 

' These alHuents I omit from main consideration as sponsors because they are less 
obvious units of taxable land than the direct allluents of the Kabul-river, but they 
remain a reserve force of argument and may or may not iiave counted in Babur’s nine. 
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It is also against his view that he supposes there were 
monasteries, because each of the nine must have had its fertilizing 
water. 

Babur says there were nine ; there must have been nine of 
■significance ; he knew his tumdn not only by frequent transit but 
by his revenue accounts. A supporting point in those accounts 
is likely to have been that the individual names of the villages on 
the nine streams would appear, with each its payment of revenue. 

3. In this also is some weight of circumstance against taking 
Nagarahara to be the parent of Ning-nahar : — An earlier name 
of the town is said to be Udyanapura, Garden town.' Of this 
Babur’s Adlnapur is held to be a corruption ; the same meaning . 
of garden has survived on approximately the same ground in 
Bala-bagh and Rozabad. 

Nagaraliara is seen, therefore, to be a parenthetical name 
between others which are all derived from gardens. It may 
shew the promotion of a “ Garden-town ” to a " Chief-tovm 
If it did this, there was relapse of name when the Chief-town 
lost status. Was it ever applied beyond the delta ? If it were, 
would it, when dead in the delta, persist along the riverain tract ? 
If it were not, cadit qumstio ; the suggestion of two names 
distinct in origin, is upheld. 

Certainly the riverain tract would fall naturally under the 
government of any town flourishing in the delta, the richest and 
most populous part of the region. But for this very reason it 
must have had a name older than parenthetical Nagarahara. 
That inevitable name would be appropriately Ning-nahar (or 
Na-nahar) Nine-streams ; and for a period Nagarahara would be 
the Chief-town of the district of Na-nahar (Nine-streams).* 

d. Babur's statements about the name. 

What the cautious Babur says of his tumdn of Ning-nahar 
has weight : — 

I. That some histories write it Nagarahar (Haidarabad 

Codex, f. 1 3 1 ^) ; 

' Cunningham, i, 42 . My topic does not reach across the KabnI-river to the 
greater Udyanapura of Beal’s Buddhist Becords (p. 1*9) nor raise the question of the 
extent of that place. 

* The strong fonn Ning-nahar b due to euphonic impulse. 
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2, That Ning-nahar is nine torrents, mountain streams, 

tuqms-rud\ 

3. That (the) nine torrents issue from Safed-koh (f. 132^). 

Of his first statement can be said, that he will have seen the 
book-name in histories he read, but will have heard Ning-nahar, 
probably also have seen it in current letters and accounts. 

Of his second, — that it bears and may be meant to bear two 
senses, (a) that the tumdn consisted of nine torrents, — their 
lands implied ; just as he says “ Asfara is four biiluks " (sub- 
divisions f. 3^) — {f}) that tuquz rud translates ning-nakdr. 

Of his third, — that in English its sense varies as it is read 
with or without the definite article Turk! rarely writes, but that 
either sense helps out his first and second, to mean that verbally 
and by its constituent units Ning-nahar is nine-torrents ; as 
verbally and by its constituents Panj-ab is five- waters. 

e. Last words. 

Detailed work on the Kabul section of the Bdbur-ndma has 
stamped two impressions so deeply on me, that they claim 
mention, not as novel or as special to myself, but as set by 
the work. 

The first is of extreme risk in swift decision on any problem 
of words arising in North Afghanistan, because of its local 
concourse of tongues, the varied utterance of its unlettered tribes 
resident or nomad, and the frequent translation of proper names 
in obedience to their verbal meanings. Names lie there too in 
strata, relics of successive occupation — Greek, Turk!, Hindi, 
Pushtu and tribes ga/orc. 

The second is that the region is an exceptionally fruitful field 
for first-hand observation of speech, the movent ocean of the 
uttered word, free of the desiccated symbolism of alphabets 
and books. 

The following books, amongst others, have- prompted the 
above note ; — 

Gho-swara Inscription, Kittoe, JASB., 1848, and Kielhorn, 
Indian Antiquary, 1888, p. 311. 
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H. Sastrl’s Rdmacarita, Introduction, p. 7 (ASB. Memoirs). 
Cunningham’s Ancient India, vol. i. 

Beal’s Buddhist Records, i, xxxiv, and cii, 91. 

Leech’s Vocabularies, JASB., 1838. 

The writings of Masson {Travels and Ariana Antiqua),Wood^ 
Vigne, etc. 

Raverty’s Tabaqdt-i-nasiri. 

Ayin-i-akbari. 

P.R.G.S.Jbr maps, 1 879 ; Macnair on the Kafirs, 1884 ; Tartner’s 
On the Chugdni and neighbouring tribes of Kdfiristdn, 1881. 
Simpson’s Nagarahdra, J ASB., xiii. 

Biddulph’s Dialects of the Hindu-ktish, JRAS. 

Gazette of India, 1907, art. Jalalabad. 

Bellew’s Races of Afghdnistdn. 


Jb’.— ON THE NAME DARA-I-NUK. 

Some European writers have understood the name Dara-i-nur 
to mean Valley of light, but natural features and also the artificial 
one mentioned by Colonel H. G. ’Tanner {infra), make it better 
to read the component niir, not as Persian ttilr, liglit, but as 
Pushtu ntir, rock. Hence it translates as Valley of Rocks, or 
Rock-valley. The region in which the valley lies is rocky and 
boulder-strewn ; its own waters flow to the Kabul-river east of 
the water of Chitral. It shews other names composed with nur, 
in which nur suits if it means rock, but is inexplicable if it means 
light, eg. Nur-lam (Nur-fort), the master-fort in the mouth of 
Nur-valley, standing high on a rock between two streams, as 
BabUr and Tanner have both described it from eye-witness, — , 
Nur-gal (village), a little to the north-west of the valley, — 
Aulugh-nur (great rock), at a crossing mentioned by Babur, 
higher up the Baran-water, — and Koh-i-nur (Rocky-mountains), 
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which there is ground for taking as the correct form of the 
familiar “Kunar” of some European writers (Raverty’s Notes, 
p. io6). The dominant feature in these places dictates reading 
niir as rock ; so too the work done in Nur-valley with boulders, 
of which Colonel H. G. Tanner’s interesting account is subjoined 
(P.R.G.S. 1881. p. 284). 

“Some 10 miles from the source of the main stream of the 
Nur-valley the Dameneh stream enters, but the waters of the two 
never meet ; they flow side by side about three-quarters of a mile 
apart for about 12 miles and empty themselves into the Kunar 
river by different mouths, each torrent hugging closely the foot 
of the hills at its own side of the valley. Now, except in countries 
where terracing has been practised continuously for thousands of 
years, such unnatural topography as exists in the valley of Nur 
is next to impossible. The forces which were sufficient to scoop 
out the valley in the first instance, would have kept a water-way 
at the lowest part, into w'hich would have poured the drainage of 
the surrounding mountains; but in the Nur-valley long-continued 
terracing has gradually raised the centie of the valley high above 
the edges. The population has increased to its maximum limit 
and every available inch of ground is required for cultivation ; 
the people, by means of terrace-walls built of ponderous boulders 
in the bed of the original single stream, have little by little pushed 
the waters out of their true course, until they run, where now 
found, in deep rocky cuttings at the foot of the hills on either 
side ’’ (p. 280). 

“ I should like to go on and say a good deal more about 
boulders ; and while I am about it I may as well mention one 
that lies back from a hamlet in Shulut, which is so big that 
a house is built in a fault or crack running across its face. 
Another pebble lies athwart the village and covers the whole of 
the houses from that side.” 
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G.-ON THE NAMES OF TWO DAKA-I-NUR 

WINES. 

From the two names, Arat-tashi and Suhan (Suhar) -tashi, 
which Babur gives as those of two wines of the Dara-i-nur, it 
can be inferred that he- read niir to mean rock. For if in them 
Turki task, rock, be replaced by Pushtu nur, rock, two place- 
names emerge, Arat (-nuri) and Suhan (-nurf), known in the 
Nur- valley. 

These may be villages where the wines were grown, but it 
would be quite exceptional for Babur to say that wines are called 
from their villages, or indeed by any name. He says here not 
where they grow but what they are called. 

I surmise that he is repeating a joke, perhaps his own, perhaps 
a standing local one, made on the quality of the wines. For 
whether with task or with nur (rock), the names can be translated 
as Rock-saw and Rock-file, and may refer to the rough and acid 
quality of the wines, rasping and setting the teeth on edge as 
does iron on stone. 

The villages themselves may o\ye their names to a serrated 
edge or splintered pinnacle of weathered granite, in which local 
people, known as good craftsmen, have seen resemblance to tools 
of their trade. 


H.— ON THE COUNTERMAKK BIH BUD 
ON COINS. 

As coins of SI. Rusain Mirza Bal-qara and other rulers do 
actually bear the words Bih bud, Babur’s statement that the 
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name of Bihbud Beg was on the Mirza’s coins acquires a 
numismatic interest which may make serviceable the following 
particulars concerning the passage and the beg.' 

a. The Turki passage (Elph. MS. f. 135^ : Haidarabad Codex 
f. 173^ ; Ilminsky p. 217). 

For ease of reference the Turki, Persian and English version 
are subjoined ; — 

(1) Yana Bihbud Beg aidt. Burunlar chuhra-jirga-si-da 
khidmat qilur aidi, Mirzd-mng qdzdqllqlaridd khidmati baqib 
Bihbud Beg-kd bn 'indyatni qtltb aidi him tamghd u sikka-dd 
dning dti aidi. 

(2) The Persian translation of ‘Abdu’r-rahim (Muh. Shlrazi’s 
lith. ed. p. 1 10) ; — 

Digar Bihbud Beg bud. Auwalhd dar jirga-i-chuhrahd 
khidmat mikard. Chun dar qdzdqihd Mirzdrd khidmat karda 
bud u dnrd muldhaza namuda, ainrd 'indyat karda bud kah dar 
tamghdndt sikka ® ndm-i-au bud. 

(3) A literal English translation of the Turki : — 

Another was Bihbud Beg. He served formerly in the chuhra- 

jirga-si (corps of braves). Looking to his service in the Mirza’s 
guerilla-times, the favour had been done to Bihbud Beg that his 
name was on the stamp and coin.3 

b. Of Bihbud Beg. 

We have found little so far to add to what Babur tells of 
Bihbud Beg and what he tells we have not found elsewhere. 
The likely sources of his information are Daulat Shah and 
Khwand-amir who have written at length of Husain Bdi-qard. 
Considerable search in the books of both men has failed to 
discover mention of signal service or public honour connected 
with the beg. Babur may have heard what he tells in Harat 
in 912 AH. (1506 AD.) when he would see Husain’s coins 

* Some discussion about these coins has already appearea in JRAS. 1913 and 1914 
from Dr. Codrington, Mr. M. Longworth Dames and my husband. 

• This variant from the Turki may be significant. Should tamghdnat(-i-)sikka be 
read and does this describe countermarking ? 

1 It will be observed that Babur does not explicitly say that Husain put the beg’s 
name on the coin. 
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presumably ; but later opportunity to see them must have been 
frequent during his campaigns and visits north of Hindfi-kush, 
notably in Balkh. 

The sole mention we have found of Bihbud Beg in the 
Habibti' s-siyar is that he was one of Husain’s commanders at 
the battle of Chikman-saral which was fought with SI. Mahmud 
Mirza Miranshdhi \xi Muharram 876 AH. (June-July 1471 AD.).* 
His place in the list shews him to have had importance. 
“Amir Nizamu’d-din ‘AlT-sher’s brother Darwesh-i-‘a]i the 
librarian {q.v. Hai. Codex Index), and Amir Bihbud, and Muh. 
‘AH dtdka, and Bakhshika, and Shah Wall Qipchdq, and Dost-i- 
muhammad chuhra, and Amir Qul-i-‘all, and” (another). 

The total of our information about the man is therefore : — 

(1) That when Husain “ from 861 to 873 AH. (i 4 S 7 to 
1469 AD.) was fighting his way up to the throne of Harat, 
Bihbud served him well in the corps of braves, (as many others 
will have done). 

(2) That he was a beg and one of I^usain’s commanders in 
876 AH. (1471 AD.). 

(3) That Babur includes him amongst flusain’s begs- and 
says of him what has been quoted, doing this circa 934 AH. 
(1528 AD.), some 56 years after Khwand-amir’s mention of him 
s.a. 876 AH. (1471 AD.). 

c. Of the term chuhra-jirga-si used by Babur. 

Of this term Babur supplies an explicit explanation which 
I have not found in European writings. His own book amply 
exemplifies his explanation, as do also Khwand-amir’s and 
Haidar’s. 

He gives the explanation (f. 1 5^) when describing a retainer 
of his father’s who afterwards became one of his own begs. It is 
as follows : — 

" ‘Ali-darwesh of -Khurasan served in the Khurasan ckuhrd- 
jirga-si^ one of two special corps {khdsa tdbin) of serviceable 
braves ^ydrdr ytgit/dr) formed by SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza when 

' Habtbii s-siyar lith. ed. iii, 228 ; HaidarSbOd Codex text and tr*. f. 26* and 
f. 169; Browne’s Daulat Shah p. 533. 

’ Husain bom 842 ah. (1438 AU.) ; d. 911 ah. (1506 ad.). 
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he first began to arrange the government of Khurasan and 
Samarkand and, presumably, called by him the Khurasan corps 
and the Samarkand corps.” 

This shews the circle to have consisted of fighting-men, such 
serviceable braves as are frequently mentioned by Babur ; and 
his words “ydrdr yigit ” make it safe to say that if instead of 
using a Persian phrase, he had used a TurkI one, yigit, brave 
would have replaced chuhra, “young soldier” (Erskine). A con- 
siderable number of men on active service are styled chuhra, 
one at lea.st is styled yigit, in the same way as others are 
.styled beg} 

Three military circles are mentioned in the Bdbur-ndma, 
consisting respectively of braves, household begs (under Babur’s 
own command), and great begs. Some men are mentioned who 
never rose from the rank of brave i^yigii), some who became 
household-begs, some who went through the three grades. 

Of the corps of braves Babur conveys the information that 
.Abu-sa‘Id founded it at a date which will have lain between 
1451 and 1457 AD.; that ‘Umar Shaikh’s man ‘All-darwesh 
belonged to it ; and that Husain’s man Bihbud did so also. 
Both men, ‘Ali-darwesh and Bihbud, when in its circle, would 
appropriately be styled chuhra as men of the beg-circle were 
styled beg ; the Dost-i-muhammad chuhra who was a com- 
mander, (he will have had a brave’s command,) at Chlkman-saral 
(see list supra) will also have been of this circle. Instances of the 
use by Babur of the name kkasa-tdbin and its equivalent bfii- 
tikini are shewn on f. 20g and f. 2 \ob. A considerable number 
of Babur’s fighting men, the braves he so frequently mentions as 
sent on service, are styled chuhra and inferentially belong to 
the same circle.® 


‘ Cf. f. Ih note to braves There may be instances, in. the earlier 

Karghana section where I have translated chuhra wrongly by pa^. My attention 
had not then been fixed on the passage about the coins, nor had I the same 
Tamiliarity with the Kabul section. For a household page to be clearly recognizable 
as such from the context, is rare — other uses of the word are translated as their 
context dictates. 

“ They can be traced through my Index and in some cases their careers followed. 
Since I translated ckuhra-Jirgu-si on f. 154 by cadet-corps, I have found in the Kabid 
section instances of long service in the corps which make the word cadet, as it is used 
in English, too young a name. 
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d. Of Bih bud on Husain Bdt-qara's coins. 

So far it does not seem safe to accept Babur’s statement 
literally. He may tell a half-trutli and obscure the rest by his 
brevity. 

Nothing in the sources shows ground for signal and public 
honour to Bihbud Beg, but a good deal would allow siirmi.se 
that jesting allusion to his name might decide for Bih biid as 
a coin mark when choice had to be made of one, in the flush of 
success, in an assembly of the begs, and, amongst those b^s, 
lovers of word-play and enigma. 

The personal name is found written Bihbud, as one word and 
with medial h ; the mark is Bih bud with the terminal h in the 
Bih. There have been discussions moreover as to whether to 
read on the coins Bih bUd, it was good, or Bih buvad. let it be, 
or become, good (valid for currency ?). 

The question presents itself ; would the beg’s name have 
appeared on the coins, if it had not coincided in form with a 
suitable coin-mark 1 

Against literal acceptance of Babur’s statement there is also 
doubt of a thing at once so ben trovato and so unsupported by 
evidence. 

Another doubt arises from finding Bih bud on coins of other 
rulers, one of Iskandar Khan’s being of a later date,' others, of 
Timur, Shahrukh and Abu-sa'id, with nothing to shew who 
countergtruck it on them. 

On some of Husain’s coins the sentence Bih bud appears as 
part of the legend and not as a counterstrike. This is a good 
basis for finding a half-truth in Babur’s statement. It does not 
allow of a whole-truth in his statement because, as it is written, 
it is a coin-mark, not a name. 

An interesting matter as bearing on Husain’s use of Bih bud 
is that in 865 AH. (1461 AD.) he had an incomparable horse 
named Bihbud, one he gave in return for a falcon on making 
peace with Mustapha Khan.’' 

' This Mr. M. Longworth Dames pointed out in JRAS. 1913. 

“ HabtMs-siyar lith. ed. iii, a 19; Fert^ trs. p. a8. For the information about 
Husain’s coins given in this appendix I am indebted to Dr. Codrington and 
Mr. M. Longworth Dames. 
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e. Of Babur^s vassal-coinage. 

The following historical details narrow the field of numismatic 
observation on coins believed struck by Babur as a vassal of 
Isma'Il Safawi. They are offered because not readily accessible. 

The length of Babur’s second term of rule in Transoxiana 
was not the three solar years of the B.M. Coin Catalogues but 
did not exceed eight months. He entered Samarkand in the 
middle of Rajab 917 AH. (r. Oct. 1st, 1511 ad.). He returned, 
to it defeated and fled at once, after the battle of Kul-i-malik 
which was fought in Safar 918 ah. (mid- April to mid-May 
1512 AD.). Previous to the entry he was in the field, without 
a fixed base ; after his flight he was landless till at the end 
both of 920 AH. and of 15 14 AD. he had returned to Kabul. 

He would not find a full Treasury in Samarkand because the 
Auzbegs evacuated the fort at their own time ; eight months 
would not give him large tribute in kind. He failed in Trans- 
oxiana because he was the ally of a Shl’a ; would coins bearing 
the Shi'a legend have passed current from a Samarkand mint ? 
These various circumstances suggest that he could not have 
.struck many coins of any kind in Samarkand. 

The coins classed in the B.M. Catalogues as of Babur’s 
vassalage, offer a point of difficulty to readers of his own- 
writings, inasmuch as neither the “ Sultan Muhammad ” of 
No. 652 (gold), nor the “ Sul^n Babur Bahadur” of the silver 
coins enables confident acceptance of them as names he himself 
would use. 


I.— ON THE WEEPING-WILLOWS OF f. 190 &. 

The passage omitted from f. ipoi, which seems to describe some- 
thing decorative done with weeping willows, {bed-i-mawaUak) 
has been difficult to all translators. This may be due to in- 
accurate pointing in Babur’s original MS. or may be what a 
traveller seeing other willows at another feast could explain. 
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The hrst Persian translation omits the passage (I.O. 215 
f. 154^) ; the second varies from the Turk!, notably by changing 
sack and saj to $hdkh throughout (I.O. 2 1 7 f. i lOb). The English 
and French translations differ much {^Memoirs p. 206, Mdmoires 
i, 414), the latter taking the mawallah to be mula, a hut, against 
which much is clear in the various MSS. 

Three Turki sources ’ agree in reading as follows : — 

Mawallahldr-ni (or muw^lah Hai. MS.) kilturdildr. Btltndn 
sachldri-ning yd 'antli sdchldri-ning drdldrigha k : msdn-ni 
(Ilminsky, kamdn) shdkh-ning (Hai. MS. sdkK) auzunlughi bila 
axnjiga ainjiga ktsib, qiiifib tiirldr. 

The English and French translations differ from the Turki 
and from one another 

{Memoirs, p. 206) They brought in branching willow-trees. 
I do not know if they were in the natural state of the tree, or if 
the branches were formed artificially, but they had small twigs 
cut the length of the ears of a bow and inserted between them. 

{Meinoires i, 434) On fa9onna des huttes {monlch). Ils les 
^tablissent en taillant des baguettes minces, de la longeur du 
bout recourb^ de I’arc, qu’on place entre des branches naturelles 
ou fa^onn^es artificiellement, je I’ignore. 

The construction of the sentence appears to be thus : — Mawal- 
lahldr-ni kilturdildr, they brought weeping-willows ; k : msdn-ni 
quiubturldr, they had put k : msdn-ni ; ainjiga ainjiga ktsib, 
cut very fine (or slender) ; shdkh (or sdkli)-ning auzunlughi, of the 
length of a shdkh, bow, or sdkh . . . ; bilmdn sdchldri-ning yd 'atnli 
sdchldri-ning drdldrigha, to (or at) the spaces, of the sdchldr 
whether their {i.e. the willows’) own or artificial sdchldr. 

These translations clearly indicate felt difficulty. Mr. Erskine 
does not seem to have understood that the trees were Salix 
babylonica. The crux of the passage is the word k : msdn-ni, 
which tells what was placed in the spaces. It has been read as 
kamdn, bow, by all but the scribes of the two good Turk! MSS. 
and as in a phrase horn of a bow. This however is not allowed 
by the Turki, for the reason that k : msan-ni is not in the genitive 
but in the accusative case. (I may say that Babur does not use 
ni for ning ; he keeps strictly to the prime uses of each enclitic, 
Elphinstone MS. f. 150^ ; Haidaribul MS. f. igoi ; Ilminsky, imprint p. 241. 
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«f accusative, ning genitive.) Moreover, if k : tnsan-m be taken 
as a genitive, the verbs quiub-turldr and kisib have no object, no 
other accusative appearing in the sentence than k : msan-ni. 

A weighty reason against changing sack into shdkh is that 
Dr. Ilminsky has not done so. He must have attached meaning 
to sack since he uses it throughout the passage. He was nearer 
the region wherein the original willows were seen at a feast. 
Unfortunately nothing shows how he interpreted the word. 

Sdchmdq is a tassel ; is it also a catkin and were there 
decorations, kimsdn-nt (things kimsa, or flowers Ar. kim, or 
something shining, kimcka, gold brocade) hung in between the 
catkins ? 

Ilminsky writes vm'lah (with hamza) and this de Courteille 
translates by hut. The Hai. MS. writes muwallak (marking 
the znmma). 

In favour of reading mawallah (tnulah) as a tree and that tree 
Saltx bahylonica the weeping-willow, there are annotations in the 
Second Persian translation and, perhaps following it, in the 
Elphinstone MS. of ndm-i-dirakht, name of a tree, diddn-i-bed, 
sight of the willow, bed-i-mawallah, mournful-willow. Standing 
alone mawallah means weeping-willow, in this use answering to 
majnun the name Panj-abis give the tree, from Leila’s lover the 
distracted i.e. Majnun (Brandis). 

The whole question may be solved by a chance remark from 
a traveller witnessing similar festive decoration at another feast 
in that conservative region. 


J.— ON BABUR’S EXCAVATED CHAMBER 
AT QANDAHAR (f. 2086 ). 

Since making my note (f. 208^) on the wording of the passage 
in which Babur mentions excavation done by him at Qandahar, 
I have learned that he must be speaking of the vaulted chamber 
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containing the celebrated inscriptions about which much has 
been written/ 

The primary inscription, the one commemorating Babur’s 
final possession of Qandahar, gives the chamber the character of 
a Temple of Victory and speaks of it as Rawdq-i-jahdn namdi, 
World-shewing-portal,® doubtless because of its conspicuous 
position and its extensive view, probably also in allusion to its 
declaration of victory. Mir Ma'sum writes of it as a Pesh-taq, 
frontal arch, which, coupled with Mohan Tail's word arch 
suggests that the chamber was entered through an arch pierced 
in a parallelogram smoothed on the rock and having resemblance 
to the pesh-tdq of buildings, a suggestion seeming the more 
probable that some inscriptions are on the “ wings ” of the arch. 
But by neither of the above-mentioned names do Mohan Lall 
and later travellers call the chamber or write of the place ; all 
describe it by its approach of forty steps, Chihil-zrna.3 

The excavation has been chipped out of the white-veined 
limestone of the bare ridge on and below which stood Old 
Qandahar.3 It does not appear from the descriptions to have 
been on the summit of the ridge ; Bellew says that the forty 
steps start half-way up the height. I have found no estimate 
of the height of the ridge, or statement that the steps end at the 
chamber. The ridge however seems to have been of noticeably 
dominating height. It rises steeply to the north and there ends 
in the naze of which Babur writes. The foot of the steps is 
guarded by two towers. Mohan Lall, unaccustomed to mountains, 
found their ascent steep and dizzy. The excavated chamber of 
the inscriptions, which Bellew describes as “bow-shaped and 
dome-roofed ”, he estimated as 12 feet at the highest point, 


i 

* Muh. Ma’suxn BkakkatVs Tartkk-i-sittd 1600, Malet’s frs. 1855, p- 89 ! Mohan 
ball’s Joumal'ii-n, p. 279 and Travels 1846, p. 311; Bellew’s Political Mission to 
Afghimstan 1857, p. 232 ; Journal Asiatique 1890, Dannesteter’s La grande inscrip- 
tion de Qandahdr ; JRAS. 1898, Beames’ Geography of the Qandahar inscription. 
Monay’s Hand-book of the Panjab etc. 1S83 has an account which as to the Inscrip- 
tions shares in the inaccuracies of its sources (Bellew & Lumsden). 

’ The plan of Qandahar given in the official account of the Second Afghan War, 
makes Chihil-zina appear on the wrong side of the ridge, n. w. instead of n.e. 

3 destroyed in 1714 ad. It lay 3 m. west of the present Qandahar (not its 
immediate successor). It must be observed that Darmesteter’s insufficient help in 
plans and maps led him to identify Chihil-zina with Chihil-dukhtaran (Forty- 
daughters). 
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1 2 feet deep and 8 feet wide. Two sculptured beasts guard the 
entrance ; Bellew calls them leopards but tigers would better 
symbolize the watch and ward of the Tiger Babur. In truth 
the whole work, weary steps of approach, tiger guardians, com- 
memorative chamber, laboriously incised words, are admirably 
symbolic of his long-sustained resolve and action, taken always 
with Hindustan as the goal. 

There are several inscriptions of varying date, within and 
without the chamber. Mohan Lall saw and copied them ; 
Darmesteter worked on a copy ; the two English observers 
Lumsden and Bellew made no attempt at correct interpretation. 
In the versions all give there are inaccuracies, arising from 
obvious causes, especially from want of historical data. The last 
word has not been said ; revision awaits photography and the 
leisured expert. A part of the needed revision has been done 
by Beames, who deals with the geography of what Mir Ma'stim 
himself added under Akbar after he had gone as Governor to 
Qandahar in 1007 AH. (1598 AD.). This commemorates not 
Babur’s but Akbar's century of cities. 

It is the primary inscription only which concerns this Appendix. 
This is one in relief in the dome of the chamber, recording in 
florid Persian that Abu’l-ghazI Babur took possession of Qandahar 
on Shawwal 13th 928 ah. (Sep. 1st 1522 ad.), that in the same 
year he commanded the construction of this Rawdq-i-jahdn- 
namdl, and that the work had been completed by his son Kamran 
at the time he made over charge of Qandahar to his brother 
‘Askar! in 9 . . (mutilated). After this the gravure changes in 
character. 

In the above, Babur's title Abu’l-ghazI fixes the date of the 
inscription as later than the battle of Kanwaha (f. 324^), because 
it was assumed in consequence of this victory over a Hindu, in 
March 1527 (Jumada II 933 AH.). 

The mutilated date 9 . . is given by Mohan Lall as 952 AH. 
but this does not suit several circumstances, e.g. it puts com- 
pletion too far beyond the time mentioned as consumed by the 
work, nine years, — and it was not that at which Kamran made 
over charge to ‘Askarl, but followed the expulsion of both full- 
brothers from Qandahar by their half-brother Humayun. 
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The mutilated date 9 . . is given by Darmesteter as 933 AH. 
but this again does not fit the historical circumstance that 
Kamran was in Qandahar after that date and till 937 ah. This 
date (937 AH.) we suggest as fitting to replace the lost figures, 

(1) because in that year and after his father’s death, Kamran 
gave the town to ‘Askarl and went himself to Hindustan, and 

(2) because work begun in 928 AH. and recorded as occupying 
70-80 men for nine years would be complete in 937 AH.* The 
inscription would be one of the last items of the work. 


The following matters are added here because indirectly con- 
nected with what has been said and because not readily accessible. 

a. Birth of Kamran. 

Kamran’s birth falling in a year of one of the Bdbur-ndma 
gaps, is nowhere mentioned. It can be closely inferred as 914 
or 915 AH. from the circumstances that he was younger than 
Humayun born late in 913 AH., that it is not mentioned in the 
fragment of the annals of 914 AH., and that he was one of the 
children enumerated by Gul-badan as going with her father to 
Samarkand in 916 AH. (Probably the children did not start 
with their father in the depth of winter across the mountains.) 
Possibly the joyful name Kamran is linked to the happy issue 
of the Mughul rebellion of 914 AH. Kamran would thus be 
about 1 8 when left in charge of Kabul and Qandahar by Babur 
in 932 AH. before the start for the fifth expedition to Hindustan. 

A letter from Babur to Kamran in Qandahar is with Kehr’s 
Latin version of the Bdbur-ndma, in Latin and entered on the 
lining of the cover. It is shewn by its main topic viz. the 
despatch of Ibrahim Ludt's son to Kamran’s charge, to date 
somewhere close to Jan. 3rd 1 527 (Rabl'u’l-awwal 29th 933 AH.) 
because on that day Babur writes of the despatch (Hai. Codex 
f. 306^ foot). 

Presumably the letter was with Kamran’s own copy of the 
Bdbur-ndma. That copy may have reached Humayun’s hands 

' Tdrikh-i-nuHtS trs. p. 387 ; Aiiv-nama trs. i, 29a 
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(JRAS 1908 p. 828 et seq.). The next known indication of the 
letter is given in St Petersburg by Dr. Kehr. He will have seen 
it or a copy of it with the B.N. Codex he copied (one of unequal 
correctness), and he, no doubt, copied it in its place on the fly-leaf 
or board of his own transcript, but if so, it has disappeared. 

Fuller particulars of it and of other items accompanying it are 
given in JRAS 1908 p. 828 et seq. 


K— AN AFGHAN LEGEND. 

My husband’s article in the Asiatic Quarterly Review of 
April 1901 b^ns with an account of the two MSS. from which 
it is drawn, viz. I.O. 581 in Pushtu, I.O. 5^2 in Persian. Both 
are mainly occupied with an account of the Yusuf-zai. The 
second opens by telling of the power of the tribe in Afghanistan 
and of the kindness of Malik Shah Sulaiman, one of their chiefs, 
to Aulugh Beg Mirza Kabuli, (Babur’s paternal uncle,) when he 
was young and in trouble, presumably as a boy ruler. 

It relates that one day a wise man of the tribe, Shaikh 
‘Usman saw Sulaiman sitting with the young Mirza on his knee 
and warned him that the boy had the eyes of Yazid and would 
destroy him and his family as Yazid had destroyed that of the 
Prophet. Sulaiman paid him no attention and gave the Mirza 
his daughter in marriage. Subsequently the Mirza having 
invited the Yusuf-zai to Kabul, treacherously killed Sulaiman 
and 700 of his followers. They were killed at the place called 
Siyah-sang near Kabul ; it is still known, writes the chronicler 
in about 1770 AD. (1184 AH.), as the Grave of the Martyrs. 
Their tombs are revered and that of Shaikh ‘Usman in 
particular. 

Shah Sulaiman was the eldest of the seven sons of Malik 
Taju’d-din ; the second was Sultan Shah, the father of Malik 
Ahmad. Before Sulaiman was killed he made three requests 
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of Aulugh Beg ; one ot them was that his nephew Ahmad’s 
life might be spared. This was granted. 

Aulugh Beg died (after ruling from 865 to 907 AH.), and 
Babur defeated his son-in-law and successor M. Muqim. (Ar£-Aun, 
910 AH.). Meantime the Yusuf-zal had migrated to Pashawar 
but later on took Sawad from SI. Wais (Hai. Codex ff. 219, 
220^, 221). 

When Babur came to rule in Kabul, he at first professed 
friendship for the Yusuf-zal but became prejudiced against 
them through their enemies the Dilazak' who gave force to 
their charges by a promised subsidy of 70,000 shdhrukhi. 
Babur therefore determined, says the Yusuf-zal chronicler, to 
kill Malik “ Ahmad and so wrote him a friendly invitation to 
Kabul. Ahmad agreed to go, and set out with four brothers 
who were famous musicians. Meanwhile the Dilazak had 
persuaded Babur to put Ahmad to death at once, for they said 
Ahmad was so clever and eloquent that if allowed to speak, he 
would induce the Padshah to pardon him. 

On Ahmad’s arrival in Kabul, he is said to have learned that 
Babur’s real object was his death. His companions wanted to 
tie their turbans together and let him down over the wall of the 
fort, but he rejected their proposal as too dangerous for him and 
them, and resolved to await his fate. He told his companions 
however, except one of the musicians, to go into hiding in 
the town. 

Next morning there was a great assembly and Babur sat on 
the dais-throne. Ahmad made his reverence on entering but 
Babur’s only acknowledgment was to make bow and arrow 
ready to shoot him. When Ahmad saw that Babur's intention 
was to shoot him down without allowing him to speak, he 
unbuttoned his jerkin and .stood still before the Padshah. 
Babur, astonished, relaxed the tension of his bow and asked 
Ahmad what he meant. Ahmad’s only reply was to tell the 
Padshah not to question him but to do what he intended. 
Babur again asked his meaning and again got the same reply. 

• Hai. Codex, Index snn, 

’ It is needless to say that a good deal in this story may he merely fear and 
supposition accepted as occurrence. 
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Babur put the same question a third time, adding that he could 
not dispose of the matter without knowing more. Then Ahmad 
opened the mouth of praise, expatiated on Babur’s excellencies 
and said that in this great assemblage many of his subjects 
were looking on to see the shooting ; that his jerkin being very 
thick, the arrow might not pierce it ; the shot might fail and 
the spectators blame the Padshah for missing his mark ; for 
these reasons he had thought it best to bare his breast. Babur 
was so pleased by this reply that he resolved to pardon Ahmad 
at once, and laid down his bow. 

Said he to Ahmad, “What sort of man is Buhlul Ludil” 

“ A giver of horses,” said Ahmad. 

“ And of what sort hij son Sikandar ? ” “A giver of robes.” 

“ And of what sort is • Babur ? ” “ He,” said Ahmad, “ is 

a giver of heads.” 

“ Then,” rejoined Babur, “ I give you yours.” 

The Padshah now became quite friendly with Ahmad, came 
down from his throne, took him by the hand and led him into 
another room where they dhink together. Three times did 
Babuivhave his cup filled, and after drinking a portion, give the 
rest to Ahmad. At length the wine mounted to Babur’s head ; 
he grew merry and began to dance. Meantime Ahmad's 
musician played and Ahmad who knew Persian well, poured 
out an eloquent harangue. When Babur had danced for some 
time, he held out his hands to Ahmad for a reward {bakhshish), 
saying, “ I am your performer.” Three times did he open his 
hands, and thrice did Ahmad, with a profound reverence, drop 
a gold coin into them. Babur took the coins, each time placing 
his hand on his head. He then took off his robe and gave it to 
Ahmad ; Ahmad took off his own coat, gave it to Adu the 
musician, and put on what the Padshah had given. 

Ahmad returned safe to his tribe. He declined a second- 
invitation to Kabul, and sent in his stead his brother Shah 
Mansur. Mansur received speedy dismissal as Babur was dis- 
pleased at Ahmad’s not coming. On his return to his tribe 
Mansur advised them to retire to the mountains and make 
a strong sangur. This they did ; as foretold, Babur came into 
their country with a large array. He devastated their lands 
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but could make no impression on their fort. In order the 
better to judge of its character, he, as was his wont, disguised 
himself as a Qalandar, and went with friends one dark night to 
the Mahura hill where the stronghold was, a day’s journey 
from the Padshah’s camp at Diarun. 

It was the ‘Id-i-qurban and there was a great assembly and 
feasting at Shah Mansur’s house, at the back of the Mahura- 
mountain, still known as Shah Man.sur’s throne. Babur went 
in his disguise to the back of the house and stood among the 
crowd in the courtyard. He asked servants as they went to 
and fro about Shah Mansur’s family and whether he had 
a daughter. They gave him straightforward answers. 

At the time Musammat Bibi Mubaraka, Shah Mansur’s 
daugjiter was sitting with other women in a tent. Her eye fell 
on the qalandars and she sent a servant to Babur with some 
cooked meat folded between two loaves. Babur asked who had 
sent it ; the servant said it was Shah Mansur’s daughter BibI 
Mubaraka. “ Where is she ? ” “ That is she, sitting in front 
of you in the tent." Babur Padshah became entranced with 
her beauty and asked the woman-servant, what was her dis- 
position and her age and whether she was betrothed. The 
servant replied by extolling her mistress, saying that her virtue 
equalled her beauty, that she was pious and brimful of rectitude 
and placidity ; also that she was not betrothed. Babur then 
left with his friends, and behind the house hid between two 
stones the food that had been sent to him. 

He returned to camp in perplexity as to what to do ; he saw 
he could not take the fort ; he was ashamed to return to Kabul 
with nothing effected ; moreover he was in the fetters of love. 
He therefore wrote in friendly fashion to Malik Ahmad arid 
asked for the daughter of Shah Mansur, son of Shah Sulaiman. 
Great objection was made and earlier misfortunes accruing to 
Yusuf-zai chiefs who had given daughters to Aulugh Beg and 
SI. Wais (Khan Mirza?) were quoted. They even said they 
had no daughter to give. Babur replied with a “ beautiful ’’ 
royal letter, told of his visit disguised to Shah Mansur’s house, 
of his seeing Bibi MubSraka and as token of the truth of his 
story, asked them to search for the .food he had hidden. They 
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searched and found. Ahmad and Mansur were still averse, but 
the tribesmen urged that as before thej' had always made 
sacrifice for the tribe so should they do now, for by giving the 
daughter in marriage, they would save the tribe from Babur’s 
anger. The Maliks then said that it should be done “ for the 
good of the tribe ”. 

When their consent was made known to Babur, the drums of 
joy were beaten and preparations were made for the marriage ; 
presents were sent to the bride, a sword of his also, and the two 
Maliks started out to escort her. They are said to have come 
from Thana by M'amOra (?), crossed the river at Chakdara, 
taken a narrow road between two hills and past Tal ash- village 
to the back of Tiri (?) where the Padshah’s escort met them. 
The Maliks returned, spent one night at Chakdara and next 
morning reached their homes at the Mahura sangur. 

Meanwhile Runa the nurse who had control of Malik Man.sur’s 
household, with two other nurses and many male and female 
servants, went on with BibT Mubaraka to the royal camp. The 
bride was set down with all honour at a large tent in the middle 
of the camp. 

That night and on the following day the wives of the officers 
came to visit her but she paid them no attention. .So, they 
said to one another as they were returning to their tents, “ Her 
beauty is beyond question, but she has shewn us no kindness, 
and has not spoken to us ; we do not know what mystery there 
is about her.” 

Now Bibl Mubaraka had charged her servants to let her know 
when the Padshah was approaching in order that she might 
receive him according to Malik Ahmad’s instructions. They 
said to her, “ That was the pomp just now of the Padshah’s going 
to prayers at the general mosque.” That same day after the 
Mid-day Prayer, the Padshah went towards her tent. Her 
servants informed her, she immediately left her divan and 
advancing, lighted up the carpet by her presence, and stood 
respectfully with folded hands. When the Padshah entered, she 
bowed herself before him. But her face remained entirely 
covered. At length the Padshah seated himself " on the divan 
and said to her, “Come Afghaniya, be seated.” Again she 
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bowed before him, and stood as before. A second time he said, 
" Afghaniya, be seated.” Again she prostrated herself before 
him and came a little nearer, but still stood. Then the Padshah 
pulled the veil from her face and beheld incomparable beauty. 
He was entranced, he said again, “O, Afghaniya, sit down.” 
Then she bowed herself again, and said, “ I have a petition to 
make. If an order be given, I will make it.” The Padshah 
said kindly, “ Speak.” Whereupon she with both hands took 
up her dress and said, “Think that the whole Yusuf-zal tribe is 
enfolded in my skirt, and pardon their offences for my sake.” 
Said the Padshah, “ I forgive the Yusuf-zaT all their offences in 
thy presence, and cast them all into thy skirt. Hereafter I shall 
have no ill-feeling to the Yusuf-zai.” Again she bowed before 
him-; the Padshah took her hand and led her to the divan. 

When the Afternoon Prayer time came and the Padshah rose 
from the divan to go to prayers, Bibi Mubaraka jumped up and 
fetched him his shoes.^ He put them on and said very pleasantly, 
“ I am extremely pleased with you and your tribe and I have 
pardoned them all for your sake.” Then he said with a smile, 
“ We know it was Malik Ahmad taught you all these ways." 
He then went to prayers and the Bibl remained to say hers in 
the tent. 

After some days the camp moved from Diarun and proceeded 
by Bajaur and Tank! to Kabul.- 

Blbi Mubaraka, the Blessed Lady, is often mentioned by 
Gul-badan ; she had no children ; and lived an honoured life, 
as her chronicler says, until the beginning of Akbar’s reign, 
when she died. Her brother Mir Jamal rose to honour under 
Babur, Humayun and Akbar. 

• ' Always left beyond the carpet on which a reception is held. 

“ This is not in agreement with Babur’s movements. 
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L.— ON MAHiM’S ADOPTION OP HIND- AL. 

The passage quoted below about Mahim’s adoption of the 
unborn Hind-al we have found so far only in Kehr’s transcript 
of the Babur-nama {i.e. the St. Petersburg Foreign Office Codex). 
Ilminsky reproduced it (Kasan imprint p. 281) and de Courteille 
translated it (ii, 45), both with endeavour at emendation. It is 
interpolated in Kehr’s MS. at the wrong place, thus indicating 
that it was once marginal or apart from the text. 

I incline to suppose the whole a note made by Humayun, 
although part of it might be an explanation made by Babur, at 
a later date, of an over-brief passage in his diary. Of such 
passages there are several instances. What is strongly against 
its being Babur’s where otherwise it might be his, is that MahTm, 
as he always calls her simply, is there written of as Hazrat 
Walida, Royal Mother and with the honorific plural. That 
plural Babur uses for his own mother (dead 14 years before 
925 AH.) and never for Mahim. The note is as follows : — 

“ The explanation is this : — As up to that time those of one 
birth {tuqqdn, womb) with him (Humayun), that is to say a son 
Bar-bul, who was younger than he but older than the rest, and 
three daughters, Mihr-jan and two others, died in childhood, he 
had a great wish for one of the same birth with him.' I had 
said ‘ What it would have been if there had been one of the 
same birth with him ! (Humayun). Said the Royal Mother, 
‘ If Dil-dar Aghacha bear a son, how is it if I take him and rear 
him ? ’ ‘ It is very good ’ said I.” 

So far doubtfully might be Babur’s but it may be Humayun’s 
written as a note for Babur. What follows appears to be by 
some-one who knew the details of Mahim’s household talk and 
was in Kabul when Dil-dar’s child was taken from her. 

“ Seemingly women have the custom of taking omens in the 
following way : — When they have said, ‘ Is it to be a boy ? is it 

• i.e. Humayun wished for a full-brother or sister, another child in the house with 
him. The above names of his brother and sister are given elsewhere only by Gul- 
badan (f. 64). 
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to be a girl ? ’ they write ‘All or Hasan on one of two pieces of 
paper and Fatima on the other, put each paper into a ball of 
clay and throw both into a bowl of water. Whichever opens 
first is taken as an omen ; if the man’s, they say a man-child 
will be born ; if the woman’s, a girl will be born. They took 
the omen ; it came out a man.” 

“ On this glad tidings we at once sent letters off.^ A few 
days later God’s mercy bestowed a son. Three days before the 
news ® and three ddys after the birth, they 3 took the child from 
its mother, (she) willy-nilly, brought it to our house * and took 
it in their charge. When we sent the news of the birth, Bhira 
was being taken. They named him Hind-al for a good omen 
and benediction.” 3 

The whole may be Humayun’s, and prompted by a wish to 
remove an obscurity his father had left and by sentiment stirred 
through reminiscence of a cherished childhood. 

Whether Humayun wrote the whole or not, how is it that the 
passage appears only in the Russian group of BSburiana ? 

An apparent answer to this lies in the following little mosaic 
of circumstances : — The St. Petersburg group of Baburiana ® is 
linked to Kamran’s own copy of the Babur-nama by having 
with it a letter of Babur to Kamran and also what may be a note 
indicating its passage into Humayun’s hands (JRAS 1908 
p. 830). If it did so pass, a note by Humayun may have become 
associated with it, in one of several obvious ways. This would 
be at a date earlier than that of the Elphinstone MS. and would 
explain why it is found in Russia and not in Indian MSS.^ 

' The “ we ” might he Mahim and Humayun, to Babur in camp. 

‘ Perhaps before announcing the birth anywhere. 

3 Presumably this plural is honorific for the Honoured Mother M^Im. 

♦ Mahim’s and-Humayun’s quarters. 

5 Gul-badan’s HumSyun-nima, f. 8. 

* JRAS. A. S. Beveridge’s Notes on Babur-nSma MSS. 1900, [1902,] 1905, 
1906, [1907,] 1908 (Kehifs transcript, p. 76, and Latin translation with new letter 
of Babur p. 828). 

’ In all such matters of the BSSur-rOma Codices, it has to be remembered that 
their number has been small. 




[APPENDICES TO THE HINDUSTAN 
SECTION.] 

M.— ON THE TEEM BAHRI QUlIS. 

Trt AT the term bahri qntas is interpreted by Meninski, Erskine, 
and de Courteille in senses so widely differing as equus vtart- 
timus, mountain-cow, and bcEuf vert de mer is due, no doubt, to 
their writing when the quids^ the yak, was less well known than 
it now is. 

The word quids represents both the yak itself and its neck- 
tassel and tail. Hence Meninski explains it by nodus fim- 
briatus ex cauda seu crinibus equi maritimi. His “sea-horse” 
appears to render bahri quids, and is explicable by the circum- 
stance that the same purposes are served by horse-tails and by 
yak-tails and tassels, namely, with both, standards are fashioned, 
horse-equipage is ornamented or perhaps furnished with fly- 
flappers, and the ordinary hand-fly-flappers are made, i.e. the 
chowries of Anglo- India, 

Erskine's “mountain-cow” {Memoirs p.3i7)may well be due 
to his munshVs giving the yak an alternative name, viz. Kosh- 
gau (Vigne) or KJtdsh-gau (Ney Elias), which appears to mean 
mountain-cow (cattle, oxen) ‘ 

De Courteille’s Dictionary p.422, explains quids {quids) as boeuf 
marin {bahri quids) and his Mimoires ii, 191, renders Babur’s 
bahri quids by boeuf vert de mer (f.276, p.490 and n.8). 

The term bahri quids could be interpreted with more confidence 
if one knew where the seemingly Arabic-Turki compound 
originated.® Babur uses it in Hindustan where the neck-tassel 

' Vigne’s Travels in Kashmir % 277-8; Tarikh-i-rashidi trs., p. 302 and n. and 
p. 466 and note. 

“ It is not likely to be one heard current in Hindustan, any more than is Babur’s 
Ar. £u-ya/amH;ras a name of abircl (Index r.ff.) ; both seem to be “book-words” 
and may be traced or 'known as he uses them in some ancient dictionary or book of 
travels originating outside HindSstan 

[a] 
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and the tail of the domestic yak are articles of commerce, and 
where, as also probably in Kabul, he will have known of the 
same class of yak as a saddle-animal and as a beast of burden into 
Kashmir and other border-lands of sufficient altitude to allow 
its survival. A part of its wide Central Asian habitat abutting 
on Kashmir is Little Tibet, through which flows the upper Indus 
and in which tame yak are largely bred, Skardo being a place 
specially mentioned by travellers as having them plentifully. 
This suggests that the term bahri quids is due to the great 
river {bahr) and that those of which Babur wrote in Hindustan 
were from Little Tibet and its great river. But bahri may 
apply to another region where also the domestic yak abounds, 
that of the great lakes, inland seas such as Pangong, whence the 
yak comes and goes between e.g. Yarkand and the Hindustan 
border. 

The second suggestion, viz. that “ bahri quids ” refers to the 
habitat of the domestic ySk in lake and marsh lands of high 
altitude (the wild yak also but, as Tibetan, it is less likely to be 
concerned here) has support in Dozy’s account of the bahri 
falcon, a bird mentioned also by Abu’l-fazl amongst sporting 
{Ayin-i-akbari, Blochmann’s trs. p.zps) : — " Bahri, espece 
de faucon le meilleur pour les oiseaux de marais. Ce renseign- 
menl explique peut-elre I'origine du mol. P/Iarguerile en donne 
la meme etymologie que Tashmend et le Pere Guagix. Selon hit 
ce faucon aurait ete appele ainsi parce qtiil vient de I'aulre cole 
de la mer, mats peul-etre deriva-t-il de bahri dans le sens de 
marais, flaque, e'lang.” 

Dr. E. Denison Ross Polyglot List of Birds {^Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ii, 289) gives to the Qard Qirghdwal 
(Black pheasant) the synonym “ Sea-pheasant ”, this being the 
literal translation of its Chinese name, and quotes from the 
Manchu-Chinese “ Mirror ” the remark that this is a black 
pheasant but called “ sea-pheasant " to distinguish it from other 
black ones. 

It may be observed that Babur writes of the yak once only 
and then of the bahri quids so that there is no warrant from him 
for taking the term to apply to the wild yak. His cousin and 
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contemporary IJaid'ar Mirza, however, mentions the wild yak 
twice and simply as the wild quids. 

The following are random gleanings about “bahri" and 
the yak : — 

(1) An instance of the use of the Persian equivalent darySi 
of bahri, sea-borne or over-sea, is found in the Akbar-ndtna{^'^. 
Ind. ed. ii, 216) where the African elephant is described as fil- 
i-darySi. 

(2) In Egypt the word bahri has acquired the sense of 
northern, presumably referring to what lies or is borne across its 
northern sea, the Mediterranean. 

(3) Vigne (.Travels in Kashmir ii, 277-8) warns against 
confounding the qiich-qdr i.e. the gigantic moufflon, Pallas’ 
Ovis ammon, with the Kosh-gau, the cow of the Kaucasus, i.e. the 
yak. He says, “ Kaucasus (hodie Hindu-kush) was originally 
from Kosh, and Kosh is applied occasionally as a prefix, e.g. 
Kosh-gau, the yak or ox of the mountain or Kaucasus.” He 
wrote from Skardo in Little Tibet and on the upper Indus. 
He gives the name of the female yak as ydk-mo and of the 
half-breeds with common cows as bzch, which class he says is 
common and of “ all colours ”. 

(4) Mr. Ney Elias’ notes (Tdrtkh-i-rashidi trs. pp.302 and 
466) on the quids are of great interest. He gives the following 
synonymous names for the wild yak. Bos Po'ephagus, Khdsh-gau, 
the Tibetan yak or Dong. 

(5) Hume and Henderson io p. 59) write of 

the numerous black yak-hair tents seen round the Pangong Lake, 
of fine saddle yaks, and of the tame ones as being some white or 
brown but mostly black. 

(6) Olufsen’s Through ihe Unknown Pamirs (^.M^') speaks 
of the large numbers of Bos grunniens (yak) domesticated by 
the Kirghiz in the Pamirs. 

(7) Cf. Gazetteer of India s.n. yak. 

(8) Shaikh Zain applies the word ^oArftothe porpoise, when 
paraphrasing the Bdbur-ndma fzSiA 
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N.— NOTES ON A PEW BIRDS. 

IN attempting to identify some of the birds of Babur’s lists 
difficulty arises from the variety of names provided by the 
different tongues of the region concerned, and also in some 
cases by the application of one name to differing birds. The 
following random gleanings enlarge and, in part, revise some 
earlier notes and translations of Mr. Erskine’s and my own. 
They are offered as material for the use of those better acquainted 
with bird-lore and with Himalayan dialects. 

a. Concerning theluk/ia, Iftja, lucfia, kuja (f. 135 and 

The nearest word I have found to liikha and its similars is 
likkh, a florican (Jerdon, ii, 615), but the florican has not the 
chameleon colours of the lukha (van). As Babur when writing 
in Hindustan, uses such “book-words” as Ar. bahri {quids) and 
Ar. bu-qalamun (chameleon), it would not be strange if his name 
for the “ iukha " bird represented Ar. aivja, very beautiful, or 
connected with Ar. lok, shining splendour. 

The form it/ya is found in Ilminsky’s imprint p. 301 {Memoires 
ii, 198, koudjek). 

What is confusing to translators is that (as it now seems to 
me) Babur appears to use the name kabg-i-dari in both passages 
(f. 135 and f.2786) to represent two birds ; (i) he compares the 
Ifikha as to size with the kabg-i-dari of the Kabul region, and 
(2) for size and colour with that of Hindustan, But the bird of 
the Western Himalayas known by the name kabg-i-dari is the 
Himalayan snow-cock, Tetraogallns hiindlayensis, Turki, afddr 
and in the Kabul region, chiurtika (f.249, Jerdon, ii, 549-50); 
while the kabg-t-dari (syn. c/iikor) of Hindustan, whether of 
hill or plain, is one or more of much smaller birds. 

The snow-cock being 28 inches in length, the liikha bird must 
be of this size. Such birds as to size and plumage of changing 
colour arc the Lophophori and Trapagons, varieties of which are 
found in places suiting Babur’s account of the liikha. 
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It may be noted that the Himalayan snow-cock is still called 
kabg-i-darl in Afghanistan (Jerdon, ii, S50) and in Kashmir 
(Vigne’s Travels in Kashmir ii, i8). As its range is up to 
1 8,000 feet, its Persian name describes it correctly whether read 
as “ of the mountains ” (dart), or as “ royal ” (dart) through its 
splendour. 


I add here the following notes of Mr. Erskine’s, which I have 
not quoted already where they occur (cl. f. 1 35 and f. 278^) : — 
On f. 13s, “ lokheh" is said to mean hill-ckikor. 

On f.2/8h, to “lujeh", “The Persian has lukhehT 

„ to “ kepki durri", “The kepki deri, or durri is 
much larger than the common kepk of Persia 
and is peculiar to Khorasan. It is said to be 
a beautiful bird. The common kepk of Persia 
and Khorasan is the hill-chikor of India.” 

„ to “ higher up ”, “ The lujeh may be the chikor 
of the plains which Hunter calls bartavelle or 
Greek partridge.” 

The following corrections are needed about my own notes ; — 
(l) on f. 13s (p. 2 1 3) n. 7 is wrongly referred ; it belongs to the 
first word, viz. kabg-i-dari, of p.2144 (2) on f. 279 (p. 496) n.2 
should refer to the second kabg-i-dari. 

b. Birds called mundl (var. mondl and moonaut). 

Yule writing in Hobson Jobson (p. 580) of the “tnoonaul" which 
he identifies as Lophophorus Ivipeyanus, queries whether, on 
grounds he gives, the word moonaul is connected etymologically 
with Sanscrit muni, an “eremite ”. In continuation of his topic, 
I give here the names of other birds called mundl, which I have 
noticed in various ornithological works while turning their pages 
for other information. 

Besides L. Impeyanus and Trnpagon Ceriornis satyra which 
Yule mentions as called “moonaul", there are L. refulgens, 
mundl and Ghiir (mountain)-w« 7 «a// Trapagon Ceriornis satyra, 
called mundl in Nipal ; T. C. melanocephalus, called sing 
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(horned)-»*ii«a/ in the N.W. Himalayas ; T. hwtalayensis, the 
jer- or cher-munal of the same region, known also as chikor ; 
and Lerwa nevicola, the snow-partridge known in Garhvval as 
Quoir- or Qur-muml. Do all these birds behave in such a way 
as to suggest that mundl may imply the individual isolation 
related by Jerdon of L. Impeyanus, “ In the autumnal and winter 
months numbers are generally collected in the same quarter of 
the forest, though often so widely scattered that each bird 
appears to be alone?” My own search amongst vocabularies of 
hill-dialects for the meaning of the word has been unsuccessful, 
spite of the long range mundls in the Himalayas. 

c. Concerning the word chiurtika, chourtka. 

Jerdon’s entry (ii, 549, 554 ) of the name chourtka as a 
synonym of Tetraogallus himdiayensis enables me to fill a gap 
I have left on f.249 (p.491 and n.6),‘ with the name Himalayan 
snow-cock, and to allow Babur’s statement to be that he, in 
January 1520 AD. when coming down from the Fdd-i-pich pass, 
saw many snow-cocks. Tlie Mt noirs (p.282) has " chikors", 
which in India is a synonym for kabg-i-dari ; the Minioires 
(ii, 122) has sauterelles, but this meaning of chiurtika does not 
suit wintry January. That month would suit for the descent 
from higher altitudes of snow-cocks. Griffith, a botanist who 
travelled in Afghanistan cir. 1838 AD., saw myriads of cicadtz 
between Qilat-i-ghilzai and Ghazni, but the month was July. 

d. On the qiitan (f. 142, p. 224 ; Memoirs, p. 1 5 3 ; Memoires ii, 3 ^ 3 )- 

Mr. Erskine for qiitan enters khawasil [gold-finch] which he 
will have seen interlined in the Elphinstone Codex (f. 109^) in 
explanation of qiitan. 

Shaikh Effendi (Kunos’ ed., p. 1 39) explains qutan to be the 
gold-finch, Sieiglits. 

Ilminsky’s qutan (p. 17S) is translated by M. de Courteille as 
pelicane and certainly some copies of the 2 nd Persian translation 
[Muh. Shirazi's p. 90] have Aawdsil, pelican. 

The pelican would class better than the small finch with the 

’ My note 6 on p. 421 shows my earlier difficnities, dne to not knowing (when 
writing it) that iaig 4 dliri fcpreseals the siiow.cock in the Westem Himalayas. 
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herons and egrets of Babur’s trio ; it also would appear a more^ 
likely bird to be caught “ with the cord 

That Babur's fu/dti (Jm-wdsit) migrated in great nufnbers is 
however against supposing it to be Pelicanus onocrotatus which 
is seen in India during the winter, because it appears there in 
moderate numbers only, and Blanford with other ornithologists 
states that no western pelican migrates largely into India. 

Perhaps the qutdn was Linnseus’ Pelicanus ‘arbo of which 
one synonym is Carbo comoranus, the cormorant^ a bird seen in 
India in large numbers of both the large and small varieties. 
As cormorants are not known to breed in that country, they 
will have migrated in the masses Babur mentions. 

A translation matter falls to mention here : — After saying 
that the auqdr (grey heron), qarqara (egret), and ^tdn 
(cormorant) are taken with the cord, Babur says that this 
method of bird-catching is unique {bu nuh qush tutmdq ghair 
muqarrar diir) and describes it The Persian text omits to 
translate the tutmdq (by P. giriftan ) ; hence Erskine {Mems. 
p.153) writes, “The last mentioned fowl" (r.e. the qii^n) “is 
rare,” notwithstanding BSbur’s statement that all three of the 
birds he names are caught in masses. De Courteille (p.313) 
writes, as though only of the qutdn, " ces demiers toutefois ne se 
prennent gu'accidentelment," perhaps led to do so by knowledge 
of the circumstance that Pelicanus onocrotatus is rare in India. 


O.— NOTES BY HUMAYUN ON SOME 
HINDUSTAN FKUITS. 

The following notes, which may be accepted as made by 
Humayun and in the margin of the archetype of the Elphinstone 
Codex, are composed in Turk! which differs in diction from his 
father’s but is far closer to that classic model than is that of the 
producer [Jahangir?] of the “Fragments” (Index j.».). Various 
circumstances make the notes difficult to decipher verbatim and, 
unfortunately, when writing in Jan. ^ unable to collate 
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with its original in the Advocates Library, the copy I made of 
them in 1910. 

a. On the kadhil,jack-fruit,'A rtocarpus integrifolia (f. 283^, p. 506 ; 

Elphinstone MS. £2353).* 

The contents of the note are that the strange-looking pumpkin 
which is also Ibn Batata’s word for the fruit), yields 
excellent white juice, that the best fruit grows from the roots of 
the tree,® that many such grow in Bengal, and that in i^engal 
and Dihli there grows a kadhil-tr&& covered with hairs (Ario- 
carpus hirsuta ?). 

b. On the amrit-phal^ mandarin-orange. Citrus aurantium (f.287, 

p. 512 ; Elphinstone Codex, £238^, 1 . 12). 

The interest of this n6te lies in its reference to Babur. 

A Persian version of it is entered, without indication of what 
it is or of who was its translator, in one of the volumes of 
Mr. Erskine’s manuscript remains, now in the British Museum 
(Add. 26,605, p. 88). Presumably it was made by his Turkish 
munshi for his note in the Memoirs (p.329). 

Various difficulties oppose the translation of the TurkI note ; 
it is written into the text of the Elphinstone Codex in two 
instalments, neither of them in place, the first being interpolated 
in the account of the amil-bid fruit, the second in that of the 
jdsun flower ; and there are verbal difficulties also. The Persian 
translation is not literal and in some particulars Mr. Erskine’s 
rendering of this differs from what the TurkI appears to state. 

The note is, tentatively, as follows — “His honoured Majesty 
Firdaus-makan — may God make his proof clear ! — did not 

' By over-sight mention of this note was omitted from my article on the Elphinstone 
Codex (JRAS. 1907, p. 131). 

’ Speede’s Indian Hand-book (i,2l2) published in 1841 At), thus writes, “It is 
a carious circumstance that the finest and most esteemed fruit arc produced from the 
roots below the surface of the ground, and are betrayed by the cracking of the earth 
above them, and the effluvia issuing from the fissure ; a high price is given by rich 
natives for fruit so produced.” 

3 In the margin of the Elphinstone.Codex opposite the beginning of the note are 
the words, " This is a marginal note of Humayun Padshah’s.”. 

* Every Emperor of Hindustan has an epithet given him aftrt his death to 
distinguish him, and prevent the necessity of repeating his name too familiarly. 
Thus Firdaus-makan (dweller-in-paradise) is Babur’s ; Huipayun’s is Jatinat-ashi- 
yani, he whose nest is in Heaven ; Muhammad Shah’s Firdaus-iramgah, he whose 
place of rest is Paradise; etc. (Erskine). 
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favour the amrit-phal]* as he considered it insipid,® he likened 
it to the mild-flavoured 3 orange and did not make choice of it 
So much was the mild-flavoured orange despised that if any 
person had disgusted (him) by insipid flattery (?) he used to 
say, ‘ He is like orange-juice.’ ” ^ 

“ The ainrit-phal is one of the very good fruits. Though its 
juice is not relishing Qchiichuq), it is extremely pleasant-drinking. 
Later on, in my own time, its real merit became known. Its 
tartnass may be that of the orange {ttdranj) and lemu." 3 

The above passage is followed, in the text of the Elphinstone 
Codex, by Babur’s account of the jasiin flower, and into this 
a further instalment of Huinayun’s notes is interpolated, having, 
opposite its first line the marginal remark, “This extra note, 
seemingly made by Humayun Padshah, the scribe has mistakenly 
written into the text.” Whether its first sentence refer to the 
amrit-pkal or to the amil-bid must be left for decision to those 
well acquainted with the orange-tribe. It is obscure in my copy 
and abbreviated in its Persian translation ; summarized it may 
state that when the fruit is unripe, its acidity is harmful to the 
digestion, but that it is very good when ripe. — The note then 
continues as below ; — 


c. The kdmila, H. kauhld, the orange^ 

“There are in Bengal two other fruits of the acid kind. 
Though the ainrit-phal be not agreeable, they have resemblance 
toit(?).” 

‘ Here Mr. Erskine notes, “Literally, wer/ar^rarV, probabljr the mandam orange, 
by the natii'es called nSringi. The name amrat, or pear, in India is applied to the 
guava or Psidium pyriferum — {Spondias mangifera, Hort. Ben. — D. Wallich).” . . . 
Mr. E. notes also that the note on the amrit-phal “is not found in either of the 
Persian translations ”. 

? chuchiiman, Pers. trs. sturiniiimasa, petha[sflat, sweet without relish. Babur 
does not use the word, nor have I traced it in a dictionary. 

3 chuchuk, savoury, nice-tasting, not acid (Shaw). 

3 ehuchuk niranj SndSf (?) mat'&n tudt kirn har JSm-ni sbitin-karUghi hi niasa 
qltkandi, tiaranj-su'i cUk tiir t&riar aid*. 

3 The lemu may be Citrus limona, which has abundant juice of a mild acid favour. 

* The kSmila and samtara are the real oranges {kaunlS and sangiBra), which are 
now («>. 1 8 1 6 AD. ) cominon all over India. Dr. Hunter conjectures that the sangtara 
may take its name from Cintra, in Porti^I. This early mention of it by B^m and 
Humayun may be considered' as subversive of that supposition. (This description of 
the sanitfita^ vague as it is, applies closer to the Citrus decumanu or pampelmus^ than 
to any other.— D. Wallich.) — Erskine. 
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“One is the kdmila which may be as large as an orange 
{ndranj ) ; some took it to be a large narangi (orange) but it is 
much pleasanter eating than the ndrangt and is understood not 
to have the skin of that (fruit)." 

d. The samtara} 

The other is the samtara which is larger than the orange 
{ndranj") but is not tart ; unlike the amrit-phal it is not of poor 
flavour {kam mazd) or little relish {chuchiik). In short a better 
fruit is not seen. It is good to see, good to eat, good to digest. 
One does not forget it. If it be there, no other fruit is chosen. 
Its peel may be taken off by the hand. However much of the 
fruit be eaten, the heart craves for it again. Its juice does not 
soil the hand at all. Its skin separates easily from its flesh. 
It may be taken during and after food. In Bengal th& samtara 
is rare {gMrib) (or excellent, 'aziz). It is understood to grow 
in one village Sanargam (Sonargaon) and even there in a special 
quarter. There seems to be no fruit so entirely good as the 
samtara amongst fruits of its class or, rather, amongst fruits of 
all kinds.” 

Corrigendum ; — In my note on the turiinj bajdurl (p. 5 1 r, n.3) 
for bijaurd read bijaurd ; and on p.5 10, 1.2, ior palm read fingers. 

A ddendum : — p. 510, 1 . 5, After ynsimlfik add : — “ The natives 
of Hindustan when not wearing their ear-rings, put into the 
large ear-ring holes, slips of the palm-leaf bought in the bazars, 
ready for the purpose. The trunk of this tree is handsomer and 
more stately than that of the date.” 


P.— REMARKS ON BABUR’S REVENUE 
LIST (fol. 292 ). 
a. Concerning the date of the List. 

The Revenue List is the last item of Babur’s account of Hindu- 
stan and, with that account, is found s.a. 932 ah., manifestly 

* Humayun writes of this fruit as though it were not the seuig-tara described by his 
father on f. 287 (p. $1 1 and note). 
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too early, (i) because it includes districts and their revenues 
which did not come under Babur’s authority until subdued in 
his Eastern campaigns of 934 and 93 5 AH., (2) because Babur’s 
statement is that the “ countries ” of the List “ are now in my 
possession ” {in loco p. S20). 

The List appears to be one of revenues realized in 936 or 
937 AH. and not one of assessment or estimated revenue, 
(i) because Babur’s wording states as a fact that the revenue 
was S^kriirs ; (2) because the Persian heading of the (Persian) 
List is translatable as “ Revenue {jama') * of Hindustan from 
what has so far come under the victorious standards ”. 


b. The entry of the List into European Literature. 

Readers of the L. and E. Memoirs of Babur are aware that 
it does not contain the Revenue List (p.334). The omission is 
due to the absence of the List from the Elphinstone Codex and 
from the ‘Abdu’r-rahim Persian translation. Since the Memoirs 
of Babur was published in 1826 AD., the List has come from the 
Babur-nama into European literature by three channels. 

Of the three the one used earliest is Shaikh Zain’s Tabaqat-i- 
bdburt which is a Persian paraphrase of part of Babur’s Hindustan 
section. This work provided Mr. Erskine with what he placed 
in his History of India (London 1854. *> 540 , Appendix D), but 
his manuscript, now B.M. Add, 26,202, is not the best copy 
of Shaikh Zain’s book, being of far less importance than B.M. 
Or. 1999, [as to which more will be said.] ® 

The second channel is Dr. Ilminsky’s imprint of the Turk! 
text (Kasan 1857, p.379), which is translated by the Memoires 
de Baber (Paris 1871, ii, 230). 

The third channel is the Haidarabad Codex, in the English 
translation of which \in /oco] the List is on p.S^i. 

Shaikh Zain may have used Babur’s autograph manuscript 
for his paraphrase and with it the Revenue List. . His own 
autograph manuscript was copied in 998AH. (1589-9OAD.) by 


‘ M. de Courteille translated Jama' in a general sense by totaliH instead of in its 
Indian technical one of revenue (as here) or of assessment. Hence Professor Dowson s 
“ totality ” (iv, 262 n. ). ■ ■ ' , , 

' The B.M. has a third- copy, Or. 5879, whic’t my husband estimates*?' of little 
importance. 
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Khwand-amir’s grandson ‘Abdu’l-lah who may be the scribe 
“ Mir ‘Abdu’l-lah ” of the Ayin-i-akbarl (Blbchmann’s trs. p. 109). 
‘Abdu’l-lah’s transcript (from which a portion is now absent,) 
after having been in Sir Henry Elliot’s possession, has become 
B.M. Or. 1999. It is noticed briefly by Professor Dowson {l.c. 
iv, 288), but he cannot have observed that the “ old, worm-eaten ” 
little volume contains Babur’s Revenue List, since he does not 
refer to it. 

c. Agreement and variation in copies of the List. 

The figures in the two copies (Or. 1999 and Add. 26,202) of 
the Tabaqat-i-baburi are in close agreement. 'They differ, how- 
ever, from those in the Haidarabad Codex, not only in a negli- 
gible unit and a ten of tankas but in having 20,000 more tankas 
from Oudhand Baraich and y^laksoi tankas more from Trans- 
sutlej. 

The figures in the two copies of the Bdbur-nama, vis. the 
Haidarabad Codex and the Kehr-Ilminsky imprint are not in 
agreement throughout, but are identical in opposition to the 
variants (20,000 t. and 30 /.) mentioned above. As the two are 
independent, being collateral descendants of Babur’s original 
papers, the authority of the Haidarabad Codex in the matter 
of the List is still further enhanced. 

d. Varia. 

(1) The place-names of the List are all traceable, whatever 
their varied forms. About the entry L:knu [or L:knur] and B:ks:r 
[or M;ks.;r] a difficulty has been created by its variation in 
manuscripts, not only in the List but where the first name occurs 
s.a. 934 and 93 5 AH. In the Haidarabad List and in that of 
Of. 1999 L:knur is clearly written and may represent (approxi- 
mately) modern Shahabad in Rampur. Erskine and de 
Courteille, however, have taken it to be Lakhnau in Oudh. 
[The distinction of Lakhnaur from Lakhnau in the historical 
narrative is discussed in Appendix T.] 

(2) It may be noted, as of interest, that the name Sarwar is 
an abbreviation of Sarjupar which means “other side of, Sarju” 
(Saru, Goghra j E. and D.’s H. of I. i, 56, n.4). 
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(3) Rup-narain (Deo or Dev) is mentioned in Ajodhya 
Prasad’s short history of Tirhut and Darbhanga, the Qulsar- 
i-Bikdr (Calcutta 1869, Cap. v, 88) as the 9th of the Brahman 
rulers of Tirhut and as having reigned for 25 years, from 917 to 
942 Fasli{}'). If the years were IJijri, 917-42AH. would be 
IS"-IS35." 

(4) Concerning the tanka the following modern description 
is quoted from Mr. R. Shaw’s High Tartary (London 1871, 
p.464) “The tanga" (or tanka) “is a nominal coin, being 
composed of 25 little copper cash, with holes pierced, in them 
and called dahcluen. These are strung together and the quantity 
of them required to make up the value of one of these silver 
ingots” kooroos or yamboo, value nearly 17”) “weighs 
a considerable amount. I once sent to get change for a kooroos, 
and my servants were obliged to charter a donkey to bring it 
home.” 

(5) The following interesting feature of Shaikh Zain’s 
Tabaqdt-i-bdburi has been mentioned to me by my husband : — 
Its author occasionally reproduces Babur’s Turk! words instead of 
paraphrasing them in Persian, and does this for the noticeable 
passage in which Babur records his dissatisfied view of Hindustan 
(f. 290^, in loco p. S 1 8), prefacing his quotation with the remark 
that it is best and will be nearest to accuracy not to attempt 
translation but to reproduce the Padshah’s own words. The 
main interest of the matter lies in the motive for reproducing the 
ipsissima verba. Was that motive deferential? Did the revelation 
of feeling and opinion made in the quoted passage clothe it with 
privacy so that Shaikh Zain reserved its perusal from the larger 
public of Hindustan who might read Persian but not TurkI? 
Some such motive would explain the insertion untranslated of 
Babur’s letters to Humayun and to Khwaja Kalan which are left 
in TurkI by ‘Abdu’r-rahim Mirza.® 

' Sir G. A. Grierson, writing in the Indian Antiquary (July l88S, p. tSy)* malcjs 
certain changes in Ajodhya Prasad’s list of the Brahman rulers of Tirhut, on grounds 
he states. . . ^ 

* Index j.n. Babur’s letters. The passage Shaikh Zain quotes is found in Or. I 999 » 
f. 6 si, Add. 26,202, f. 66 i, Or. 5879, f. 7^. 
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Q.— CONCEKNING THE “RAMPUR DIWAN”. 

Pending the wide research work necessary to interpret Babur’s 
Hindustan poems which the Rampur manuscript preserves, the 
following comments, some tentative and open to correction, 
may carry further in -making the poems publicly known, what 
Dr. E. Denison Ross has effected by publishing his Facsimile 
of the manuscript.* It is legitimate to associate comment on 
the poems with the Bdbur-ndma because many of them are in 
it with their context of narrative ; most, if not all, connect with 
it ; some without it, would be dull and vapid. 


a. An authorised English title. 

The contents of the Rampur MS. are precisely what Babur 
describes sending to four persons some three weeks after the date 
attached to the manuscript,® “the Translation and what- 
not of poems made on coming to Hindustan ” ; 3 and a similar 
description may be meant in the curiously phrased first clause 
of the colophon, but without mention of the Translation (of the 
Wdlidiyyah-risdld).'^ Hence, if the poems, including the Trans- 
lation, became known as the Hindustan Poems or Poejns made in 
Hindiistdn, such title would be justified by their author’s words. 
Babur does not call the Hindustan poems a diwdn even when, 
as in the above quotation, he speaks of them apart from his 
versified translation of the Tract. In what has come down to- 
ns of his autobiography, he applies the name Diwdn to poems of 
his own once only, this in 925 AH. (f 237^) when he records 
sending “my diwdn ’’ to Pulad SI. Ausbeg. 

‘ Cf. Index in loco for references to Babur’s metrical work, and for the Facsimile, 
JASB. igto, Extra Number. 

’ Monday, Rabl‘ II. tjth 935 AH. — *7^^ 1528 ad. At this date Babur had 
just returned from Dhulpur to Agra (C 354, p. 635, where in note i for Thursday read 
Monday). 

a Owing to a scribe’s “ skip” from om yibarildi [v/as sent) to another at the end 
of the next sentence, the passage is not in the Hai. MS. It is not well given in my 
translation (f. 357 ^, p. 642) ; what stands above is a closer rendering of the full Turki, 
Humayungha tarjuma [rr ?] m-kim Hindiistangha kilkani altqdn asK&mi ylhirilS 
(Ilminsky p. 462, 1. 4 fr. ft. , where however there appears a slight clerical error). 

* Hesitation about accepting the colophon as unquestionably applying to the whole 
contents of the manuscript is due to its position of close association with one section 
only of the three in the manuscript (cb post p. lx). 
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b. The contents of the Rdmpur MS. 

There are three separate items of composition in the manu- 
script, marked as distinct from one another by having each its 
ornamented frontispiece, each its scribe’s sign (nitm) of Finis, 
each its division from its neighbour by a space without entry. 
The first and second sections bear also the official sign [sahh"] that 
the copy has been inspected and found correct. 

(1) The first section consists of Babur’s metrical translation 
of Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah AhrdrVs Parental Tract {^Walidiyyah- 
risdla), his prologue in which are his reasons for versifying the 
Tract and liis epilogue which gives thanks for accomplishing the 
task. It ends with the date 935 (Hai. MS. f.346). Below this 
are ;«i>« and sahh, the latter twice ; they are in the scribe’s hand- 
writing, and thus make against supposing that Babur wrote down 
this copy of the Tract or its archetype from which the official 
sahh will have been copied. Moreover, spite of bearing two 
vouchers of being a correct copy, the Translation is emended, in 
a larger script which may be that of the writer of the marginal 
quatrain on the last page of the [Rampur] MS. and there attested 
by Shah-i-jahan as Babur’s autograph entry. His also may have 
been the now expunged writing on the half-page left empty of 
text at the end of the Tract. Expunged though it be, fragments 
of words are visible.* 

(2) The second section has in its frontispiece an inscription 
illegible (to me) in the Facsimile. It opens with a masnawi of 
41 couplets which is followed by aghazel and numerous poems 
in several measures, down to a triad of rhymed couplets (inatla'?), 
the whole answering to descriptions of a Diwdn without formal 
arrangement. After the last couplet are mint and safili in the 
scribe’s hand-writing, and a blank quarter-page. Mistakes in 
this section have been left uncorrected, which supports the view 
that its sahh avouches the accuracy of its archetype and not 
its own.® 

' Plate XI, and p. 15 (mid-page) of the Facsimile booklet. — The Facsimile does 
not show the whole of the marginal quatrain, obviously because for the last page of 
the manuscript a larger photographic plate was needed than for the rest. With 
Dr. Ross* concurrence a photograph in which the defect is made good, accompanies 
this Appendix. 

’ The second section ends on Plate XVII, and p. 21 of the Facsimile booklet 
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(3) The third section shows no inscription on its frontispiece'. 

It opens with the masnawi of eight couplets, found also in the 
Babur-nama (f.312), one of earlier date than many of the poems 
in the second section. It is followed by three rubd‘i which 
complete the collection of poems made in Hindustan. A prose 
passage comes next, describing the composition and trans- 
position-in-metre of a couplet of 16 feet, with examples in three 
measures, the last of which ends in I.4 of the photograph. — 
While fixing the date of this metrical game, Babur incidentally 
allows that of his Treatise on Prosody to be inferred from the 
following allusive words: — “When going to Sambhal (f. 3 30 ^) in 
the year (933 AH.) after the conquest of Hindustan (932 ah.), two ' 
years after writing the ‘Ards, I composed a couplet of l6feet.” 
— From this the date of the Treatise is seen to be 931 AH., some 
two years later than that of the Mubin. The above metrical 
exercise was done about the same time as another concerning 
which a Treatise was 'written, vis. that mentioned on f. 330 ^> 
when a couplet was transposed into 504 measures (Section f, 
p. Ixv). — The Facsimile, it will be noticed, shows something 
unusual in the last line of the prose passage on Plate XVIII B, 
where the scattering of the words suggests that the scribe was 
trying to copy page per page. 

The colophon (which begins on 1 . $ of the photograph) is 
curiously worded, as though the frequent fate of last pages had 
befallen its archetype, that of being mutilated and difficult for 
a scribe to make good ; it suggests too that the archetype 
was verse.* Its first clause, even if read as Hind-stan jdntbi 
‘azimat qilg/idni (i.e. not qilghdli, as it can be read), has an 
indirectness unlike Babur’s corresponding “ after coming to 
Hindustan” (f. 357 ^), and is not definite; (2) bu airdi {thssa 
were) is not the complement suiting avl durur (those are) ; 
(3) Babur does not use the form durur in prose ; (4) the undue 
space after diiriir suggests connection with verse ; (S) there is 
no final verb such as prose needs. The meaning, however, 
may be as follows : — The poems made after resolving on (the) 

* Needless to say that whatever the history of the manuscript, its value as preserving 
poems of which no other copy is known publicly, is untouched. This value would 
^ great without the marginal entries on the last page ; it finds confirmation in the 
identity of many of the shorter poems with counterparts in the Edbur-nama. 
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Hindustan parts {janibi?) were these I have written down {takrir 
qildlni), and past events are those I have narrated {taqrir) in the 
way that {ni-chuk kirn) (has been) written in these folios {aurdq) 
and recorded in those sections {ajzd"). — From this it would 
appear that sections of the Bdbur-ndma (f. 376 ( 5 , p. 678) accom- 
panied the Hindustan poems to the recipient of the message 
conveyed by the colophon. 

Close under the colophon stands Harara-hu Bdbur a.nA the date 
Monday, Rabl‘ II. iSth 935 (Monday, December 27th 1328 AD.), 
the whole presumably brought over from the archetype. To the 
question whether a signature in the above form would be qopied 
by a scribe, the Elphinstone Codex gives an affirmative answer 
by providing several examples of notes, made by Humayun in 
its archetype, so-signed and brought over either into its margin 
or interpolated in its text. Some others of HumSyun’s notes 
are not so-signed, the scribe merely saying they are Humayun 
Padshah’s. — It makes against taking the above entry of Babur’s 
name to be an autograph signature, (i) that it is enclosed in an 
ornamented border, as indeed is the case wherever it occurs 
throughout the manuscript ; (2) that it is followed by the 
scribe’s mini. [See end of following section.] 

c. The marginal entries shown in the photograph. 

The marginal note written length-wise by the side of the text 
is signed by Shah-i-jahan and attests that the rubd'i and the 
signature to which it makes reference are in Babur’s autogra;^ 
hand-writing. His note translates as follows : — ^This quatrain 
and blessed name are in the actual hand-writing of that Majesty 
{fln l^raf) Firdaus-makdm Babur Padshah Ghdsi — May God 
make his proof clear ! — Signed {Harard-hu), Shah-i-jahan son 
of Jahangir Padshah son of Akbar Padshah son of Humiyun 
Padshah son of Babur Padshah.* 

‘ Another autograph of Shah-i-jahan’s is included in the translation volume (p. ziii) 
of Gul-badan Begam’s Humayun-nima. It surprises one who works habitually on 
historical writings more nearly contemporary with Babur, in which he is spoken of 
as Firdaus-makam or as Giti-sitini Firdaus-makOm and not by the name used during 
his life, to find Shah-i-jahan giving him the two styles (ct /ahSngir’s Memoirs txs. 
ii> 5 )- Those fiimiliar with the writings of Shidi-i-jahan’s biographers will know 
whether this is usual at that date. There would seem no doubt as to the identity of 
in Ma^rat . — The words on. by which Shah-i-jahan refers to Babur are used 

also in the epitaph placed I^JahSoglr at Babur’s tomb (Tis. Note p. 710-711). 
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The second marginal entry is the curiously placed ruba% which 
is now the only one on the page, and now has no signature 
attaching to it. It has the character of a personal message to 
the recipient of one of more books having identical contents. 
That these two entries are there while the text seems so clearly 
to be written by a scribe, is open to the explanation that when 
(as said about the colophon, p. lx) the rectangle of text was made 
good from a mutilated archetype, the original margin was placed 
round the rifacimento ? This superposition would explain the 
entries and seal-like circles, discernible against a strong light, on 
the reverse of the margin only, through the rifacimento page. 
The upper edge of the rectangle shows sign that the margin has 
been adjusted to it [so far as one can judge from a photograph]. 
Nothing on the face of the margin hints that the text itself is 
autograph ; the words of the colophon, tahrir qildiin {i.e. I have 
written down) cannot hold good against the cumulative testimony 
that a scribe copied the whole manuscript. — The position of the 
last syllable [«f] of the rubd'i shows that the signature below 
the colophon was on the margin before the diagonal couplet of 
the rubd't was written, — therefore when the margin was fitted, 
as it looks to have been fitted, to the rifacimento. If this be the 
order of the two entries [f.«. the small-hand signature and the 
diagonal couplet], Shah-i-jahan’s “ blessed name ” may repre- 
sent the small-hand signature which certainly shows minute 
differences from the writing of the text of the MS. in the name 
Babur {q.v. passim in the Rampur MS.). 

d. The Bdburi-khatt {Bdbiir^s script). 

So early as 91OAH. the year of his conquest of Kabul, Babur 
devised what was probably a variety of nakksk, and called it the 
Bdburi-khatt (f. 144^), a name used later by Haidar Mirza, 
Nizamu’d-din Ahmad and ‘Abdu’l-qadir Baddyuni. He writes 
of it again (f. 179) s.a. 911 AH. when describing an interview had 
in 912 AH. with one of the Harat Qazis, at which the script was 
discussed, its specialities {tnufraddi) exhibited to, and read by the 
Qazi who there and then wrote in it.* In what remains to us 

• The Qazl’s rapid acquirement of the mufradSt of the script allows the inference 
that few letters only and those of a well-known script were varied . — Mufradat was 
translated by Erskine, de Conrteille and myself (f 357^) as alphabet but reconsideration 
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Of toe Bdbur-nama if is not mentioned again till 935 AH. (fol. 35^3) 
but at some intermediate date Babur made in it a copy of the 
Qoran which he sent to Makka.* In 935 AH. (f. 357^) it is 
mentioned in significant association with the despatch to each 
of four persons of a copy of the Translation (of the Wdlidiyyah- 
risald) and the Hindustan poems, the significance of the associa- 
tion being that the simultaneous despatch with these copies 
of specimens of the Bdburi-khatt points to its use in the manu- 
scripts, and at least in Hind-al’s case, to help given for reading 
novel forms in their text. The above are the only instances 
now found in the Bdbur-ndina of mention of the script. 

The little we have met with — we have made no search — about 
the character of the script comes from )^^Abushqd,s.n. sighndq, 
in the follo\ving entry : — 

Sighndq ber nu'ah khatt der Chaghatdida khatt Bdburi ugkairi 
kibi ki Babur Mirzd ash'dt’nda kilfir bait 

Khubldr khatti nasib'ng biilmdsd Bdbur ni tdng ? 

Bdburi khatti aimds dur khatt sighndqi mu dur ? * 

The old Osmanli-Turkish prose part of this appears to mean : — 
“Sighndq is a sort of hand-writing, in Chaghatal the Bdburi- 
khatt and others resembling it, as appears in Babur Mirza’s 
poems. Couplet ’’ : — 

Without knowing the context of the couplet I make no 
attempt to translate it because its words khatt or khat and 

by the light of more recent information about the Saburi-khaU leads me to think this 
is wrong because “alphabet” includes every letter. — On f. 3S7i three items of the 
Babitrl-kkatt_ are specified as despatched with the Hindustan poems, vis. mtdraddt, 
gita'ldr and sar-i-khatt. Of these the first went to Hind-al, the third to ^mran, 
and no recipient is named for the second ; all translators have sent the gita'ldr to 
Ilind-M but I now think this wrong and that a name has been omitted, probably 
Humayun’s. 

‘ f. 144^, p. 2*8, n. 3. Another interesting matter missing from the Bdbur-n^ta by 
the gap between 9 14 and 925 ah. is the despatch of an embassy to Czar Vasili III. in 
Moscow, mentioned in Schuyler’s Turkistanii, 394, Appendix IV, GtiRotieFs Jluaian 
Policy in Central Asia, The mission went after “Sultan Babur” had established 
himself in Kabul ; as Babur does not write of it before his narrative breaks off 
abruptly in 914 ah. it will have gone after that date. 

“ I quote from the V^liaminof-Zernov edition (p. 287) from which de Courteilles 
plan of work involved extract only; he translates the couplet, giving to the 
double-meanings of script and down of youth {Dictionnaire Turgue s.n. sighndgl). 
The Sangldkh (p. 252) s.n. slgkndg has the following as Babur's : — 

* Cku balai khatti nasib'ng bulmdsa Bdbur ni tang ? 

Bare khafi almattfUr khat}, sighnOgi’mu dAri 
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sighnaq lend themselves to the kind of pun {Jhani) “which 
consists in the employment of a word or phrase having more 
than one appropriate meaning, whereby the reader is often left 
in doubt as to the real significance of the passage.’’ ^ The rest of 
the rubd‘i may be given [together with the six other quotations 
of Babur’s verse now known only through the Abushqa\, in early 
Tazkirdtu 'sk-shti'dra of date earlier than 967AH. 

The root of the word sighttdq will be slq, pressed together, 
crowded, included, etc. ; taking w'ith this notion of compression, 
the explanations feine Sckrift of Shaikh Effendi (Kunos) and 
Vambery’s petite ccriturc, the Sighnaqi and Baburl Scripts are 
allowed to have been what that of the RampQr MS. is, a small, 
compact, elegant hand-writing. — A town in the Caucasus 
named Sighnakh, “ situce a peu pres a 800 metres d' altitude, 
commenqa par Sire une forteresse et un lieu de refuge, car telle 
est la signification de son nom tartare.” * Sighndqi is given by 
de Courteille (Diet. p. 368) as meaning a place of refuge or 
shelter. 

The Bdburi-khatt »vill be only one of the several hands Babur 
is reputed to have practised ; its description matches it with 
other niceties he took pleasure in, fine distinctions of eye and 
ear in measure and music. 


«?. Is the Rdmpur MS. an example of the Bdburi-khatt ? 

Though only those well-acquainted with Oriental manuscripts 
dating before 9 10 AH. (1504 ad.) can judge whether novelties 
appear in the script of the Rampur MS. and this particularly 
in its head-lines, there are certain grounds for thinking that 
though the manuscript be not Babur’s autograph, it may be in 
his script and the work of a specially trained scribe. 

I set these grounds down because although the signs of a 
scribe’s work on the manuscript seem clear, it is " locally ’’ held to 
be Babur’s autograph. Has a tradition of its being in the Bdburi- 
khatt glided into its being in the khatt-i-Baburl Several circum- 
stances suggest that it may be written in the Bdburi-khatt : — 
(i) the script is specially associated with the four transcripts 


1 ^ Pictry i, 113 and i 4 137* 

Kfclus L Aste Xusse p. 2^. 
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of the Hindustan poems (f. 3S76), for though many letters 
must have gone to his sons, some indeed are mentioned in the 
Babur-tidma, it is only with the poems that specimens of it are 
recorded as sent ; (2) another matter shows his personal interest 
in the arrangement of manuscripts, namely, that as he himself 
about a month after the four books had gone off, made a new 
ruler, particularly on account of the head-lines of the Translation, 
it may be inferred that he had made or had adopted the one 
he superseded, and that his plan of arranging the poems was the 
model for copyists; the Rampur MS. bearing, in the Translation 
section, corrections which may be his own, bears also a date 
earlier than that at which the four gifts started ; it has its head- 
lines ill-arranged and has throughout 13 lines to the page ; his 
new ruler had ii ; (3) perhaps the words tahrir qlldtm used in 
the colophon of the Rampur MS. should be read with their full 
connotation of careful and elegant writing, or, put modestly, as 
saying, “ I wrote down in my best manner,” which for poems is 
likely to be in the Bdburi-khatt} 

Perhaps an example of Babur’s script exists in the colophon, 
if not in the whole of the Mubin manuscript once owned by 
Ber^zine, by him used for his Christomatliie Turque, and described 
by him as “ unique ”, If this be the actual manuscript Babur 
sent into Ma wara’u’n-nahr (presumably to Khwaja Ahrlrl’s 
family), its colophon which is a personal message addressed to 
the recipients, is likely to be autograph. 

f. Metrical amusements. 

(i) Of two instances of metrical amusements belonging to the 
end of 933 AH. and seeming to have been the distractions of 
illness, one is a simple transposition “ in the fashion of the 
circles ” {dawa'ir') into three measures (Rampur MS. Facsimile, 
Plate XVIII and p. 22) ; the other is difficult because of the high 
number of 504 into which Babur says (f. 330^) he cut up the 
following couplet : — 

Guz u qash u soz u tilini mu di ? 

Qad u khadd u saj u bilini mu di? 

' On this same iahnrqildim may perhaps rest the opinion that the Rampur MS. is 
antograph. 
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All manuscripts agree in having 504, and Babur wrote a tract 
{risdla) upon the transpositions.* None of the modern treatises 
on Oriental Prosody allow a number so high to be practicable, 
but Maulana SaifI of Bukhara, of Babur’s own time (fLiSo^) 
makes 504 seem even moderate, since after giving much detail 
about rubd't measures, he observes, “Some say there are 10,000" 
{Aru3-i-Saifi, Ranking’s trs. p. 122). Presumably similar possi- 
bilities were open for the couplet in question. It looks like one 
made for the game, asks two foolish questions and gives no 
reply, lends itself to poetic license, and, if permutation of words 
have part in such a game, allows much without .h^.nge of sense. 
Was Babur’s cessation of effort at 504 capricious or enforced by 
the exhaustion of possible changes? Is the arithmetical state- 
ment 9x8x7 = 504 the formula of the practicable permu- 
tations ? 

(2) To improvise verse having a given rhyme and topic must 
have demanded quick wits and much practice. Babur gives at 
least one example of it (f. 252^) but Jahangir gives a fuller arid 
more interesting one, not only because a rubd'i of Babur’s was the 
model but from the circumstances of the game : ® — It was in 
1034 AH. (1615 AD.) that a letter reached him from Mawara’u’n- 
nahr written by Khwaja Hashim Naqsh-bandi [whohy Xhc story 
is shown to have been of Ahrari’s line], and recounting the 
long devotion of his family to Jahangir’s ancestors. He sent 
gifts and enclosed in his letter a copy of one of Babur’s quatrains 
which he said Hazrat Firdaus-makani had written for Hazrat 
Khwajagi (Ahrari’s eldest son ; f. 36^, p. 62 n. 2). Jahangir 
quotes a final hemistich only, " Khwdjagira vidnda’im, Khwd- 
jagird banda'im” and thereafter made an impromptu verse upon 
the one sent to him. 

A curious thing is that the line he quotes is not part of the 
quatrain he answered, but belongs to another not appropriate for 
a message between darwesh and pddshdh, though likely to have 
been sent by Babur to Khwajagi. I will quote both because 

' I have found no further mention of the tract ; it may be noted however that whereas 
Babur calls his Treatise on Prosody (written in 931 AH.) the ‘Arus, Abu’l-fazl writes 
of a ATufassal, a suitable name for $04 details of transposition. 

* 7 V 2 zu^->Va^»^i’rlith.ed. p. >49 ; axA Memoirs of Jahatt^rixs. i, 304 - [In both 
books the passage requires amending.] 
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the matter will cor. e up again for who works on the Hindustan 
poems.' 

(1) The quatrain from the Hindustan Poems is : — 

Dar hawd't nafs guinrah ‘umr zdi' karda'im [kanda'im ?] ; 
Pesh ahl-i-alldh az afdl-i-kknd sharmanddim; 

Yak nazr bd inukhlasdn-i-khasta-dil farmd ki md 
Khwdjaglrd nidnda'im u Khwdjagird banda'nn. 

(2) That from the Akbar-ndma is : — 

Darweshdrr'd agarcha nah az khweshanim, 

Lek az dil u jdn mu'iaqid eshdmm ; 

Dur ast magu'l shdhi az darweshi, 

Skdhltn wall banda-i-darweshdnhn. 

The greater suitability of the second is seen from Jahangir’s 
answering impromptu for which by sense and rhyme it sets the 
model ; the meaning, however, of the fourth line in each may be 
identical, namely, “I remain the ruler but am the servant of the 
darwesh." Jahangir’s impromptu is as follows : — 

At dnki mard mihr-i-tu besh az besh ast, 

Az daulat ydd-i-biidat dt darwesh ast; 

Chanddnki 'z muzhda/idt dilam shad shavad 
Skadim az dnki latif az kadd besh ast. 

He then called on those who had a turn for verse to “speak 
one ’’ i.e. to improvise on his own ; it was done as follows : — 

Ddrim agarcha shaghal-i-shdhi dar pesh, 

Har lahza kunim ydd-i-darweshdn besh ; 

Gar shdd shavad 'z vid dil-i-yak darwesh, 

Anrd shumarim hasil-i-shdhi khwesh. 


R.— CHANDiRi AND GUALiAR. 

The courtesy of the Government of India enables me to re- 
produce from the Archmological Survey Reports of 1871, Sir 
Alexander Cunningham’s plans of Chandiri and Gualiar, which 
illustrate Babur’s narrative on {.333, P-592, and f.340, p.607. 

* Rimpiir MS. Facsimile Plate XIV and p. 16 , verse 3 ; Akbar-nama trs. i, 279, and 
lith. ei. p. 91 . 
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tax APPENDICES. 

S.— CONCEKNING THE BABUR-NAMA 
DATING OF 935 AH. 

The dating of the diary of 935 AH. (f .339 etseq.) is several times 
in opposition to what may be distinguished as '■.he “ book-rule ” 
that the 12 lunar months of the Hijra year alternate in length 
between 30 and 29 days (intercalary years excepted), and that 
Muharram starts the “alternation with 30 days. An early book 
stating the rule is Gladwin’s Beng-.il Revenue Accounts ; a recent 
one, Ranking’s ed. of Platts’ Persian Grammar. 

As to what day of the week was the initial day of some of the 
months in 93SAH. Babur’s days differ from Wiistenfeld’s who 
gives the full list of twelve, and from Cunningham’s single one of 
Muharram tst. 

It seems -worth while to draw attention to the flexibility, 
within limits, of Babur’s dating, [not with the object of adversely 
criticizing a rigid and convenient rule for common use, but as 
supplementary to that rule from a somewhat special source], 
because he was careful and observant, his dating was con- 
temporary, his record, as being de die in diem, provides a check 
of consecutive narrative on his dates, which, moreover, are all held 
together by the external fixtures of Feasts and by the marked 
recurrence of Fridays observed. Few such writings as the Babur- 
nama diaries appear to be available for showing variation within 
a year’s limit. 

In 93 5 AH. Babur enters few full dates, i.t. days of the week 
and month. Often he gives only the day of the week, the safest, 
however, in a diary. He is precise in saying at what time of 
the night or the day an action was done ; this is useful not only 
as helping to get over difficulties caused by minor losses of 
text, but in the more general matter of the transference of 
a Hijra night-and-day which begins after sunset, to its Julian 
equivalent, of a day-and-night which begins at 12 a.m. This 
sometimes difficult transference affords r probable explanation 
of a good number of the discrepant dates found in Oriental- 
Occidental books. 

Two matters of difference between the Babur-nama dating 
and that of some European calendars are as follows : — 
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a. Discrepancy as to the day of the week on which Muh. pj/AH. • 
began. 

This discrepancy is not a trivial matter when a year’s diary 
is concerned. The record of Muh. 1st and 2nd is missing from 
the Bdbur-ndma ; . Friday the 3rd day of Muharram is the first 
day specified ; the 1st was a Wednesday therefore. Erskine 
accepted this day ; Cunningham and Wiistenfeld give Tuesday. 
On three grounds Wednesday seems right — at any rate at that 
period and place : — (i) The second Friday in Muharram was 
‘Ashur, the loth (f.240); (2) Wednesday is in serial order if 
reckoning be made from the last surviving date of 934AH. with 
due allowance of an intercalary day to Zu’l-hijja (Gladwin), 
i.e. from Thursday Rajah 12th (April 2nd 1528 AD. f.339, p.602); 
(3) Wednesday is supported by the daily record of far into the 
year. 

b\ Variation in the length of the months of pJS AH. 

There is singular variation between the Bdbur-ndma and 
Wiistenfeld’s Tables, both as to the day of the week on which 
months began, and as to the length of some months. This 
variation is shown in the following table, where asterisks mark 
agreement as to the days of the week, and the capital letters, 
quoted from W.’s Tables, denote A, Sunday ; B, Tuesday, etc. 
(the bracketed names being of my entry). 

Bdbur-ndma. Wiistenfeld. 


Muharram . 

Days. 

. 29 

Wednesday 

Days. 

30 

C (Tuesday). 

Safar . . . 

. 30 

Thursday * 

29 

E (Thursday).* 

Rabi' I. . . 

. 30 

Saturday 

30 

F (Friday). 

„ II.. . 

. 29 

Monday 

29 

A (Sunday). 

Jumada I. . 

. 30 

Tuesday 

30 

B (Monday). 

II.. 

. 29 

Thursday 

29 

D (Wednesday). 

Rajab . . 

. 29 

Friday 

30 

E (Thursday). 

Sha'ban . . 

30 

Saturday * 

29 

G (Saturday).* 

Ramzan . . 

29 

Monday 

30 

A (Sunday). 

Shawwal . . 

. 30 

Tuesday * 

29 

C (Tuesday).* 

Zu’l-qa‘da . 

. 29 

Thursday 

30 

D (Wednesday). 

2u’l-hijja 

. 30 

Frid^iy * 

29 

T (Friday).* 
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The table shows that notwithstanding the discrepancy dis- 
cussed in section a, of Babur’s making 935 AH. begiii on a 
Wednesdaj’, and Wiistenfeld on a Tuesday, the two authorities 
agree as to the initial week-day of four months out of twelve, 
vis. Safar, Sha'ban, Shawwal and Zu’l-hijja. 

Again : — In eight of the months the Bdbur-ndma reverses 
the “book-rule” ofalteriiative Muharram 30 days, Safar 29 days 
et seq. by giving Muharram 29, Safar 30. (This is seen readily 
by following the initial days of the week.) Again : — these eight 
months are in pairs having respectively 29 and 30 days, and the 
year’s total is 364. — Four months follow the fixed rule, i.e. as 
though the year had begun Muh. 30 days, Satar 29 days — 
namely, the two months of Rabl‘ and the two of Jumada.— 
Ramzan to which under " book-rule ” 30 days are due, had 
29 days, because, as Babur records, the Moon was seen on the 
29th. — In the other three instances .'«f the reversed 30 and 29, 
one thing is common, vis. Muharram, Rajab, Zu’l-qa'da (as also 
Zu’l-hijja) are “honoured” months. — It would be interesting if 
some expert in this Musalman matter would give the reasons 
dictating the changes from rule noted above as occurring in 
93S.'^H. 

c. Varia. 

(1) On f.367 Saturday is entered as the 1st day of Sha'ban 
and Wednesday as the 4th, but on f. 36S1J stands Wednesday 5th, 
as suits the serial dating. If the mistake be not a mere slip, it 
may be due to confusion of hours, the ceremony chronicled 
being accomplished on the eve of the 5th, Anglice, after sunset 
on the 4th. 

(2) A fragment only survives of the record of Zu’l-hijja 
935 AH. It contains a date, Thursday 7th, and mentions a Feast 
which will be that of the 'Idu'l-kabir on the loth (Sunday). 
Working on from this to the first-mentioned day of 936 AH. viz. 
Tuesday, Muharram 3rd, the month (which is the second of a pair 
having 29 and 30 days) is seen to have 30 days and so to fit on 
to 936 AH. The series is Sunday loth, 17th, 24th (Sat. 30th) 
Sunday 1st, Tuesday 3rd. 
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Two clerical errors of mine in dates connecting with this 
Appendix are corrected here: — (i) On p. 614 n. 5, for Oct. and 
read Oct. 3rd ; (2) on p. 619 penultimate line of the text, for 
Nov. 28th read Nov. 8th. 


T.— ON L:KNU (LAKHNAU) AND L:KNUR 
(LAKHNUR, NOW SHAHABAD IN 
RAMPUR). 

One or other of the above-mentioned names occurs eight times 
in the Bdbtir-ndma (.f.a. 932 , 934, 935 AH.), some instances being 
shown by their context to represent Lakhnau in Oudh, others 
inferentially and by the verbal agreement of the Haidarabad 
Codex and Kehr’s Codex to stand for Lakhnur (now Shahabad 
in Rampur). It is necessary to reconsider the identification of 
those net decided by their conte.xt, both because there is so 
much variation in the copies of the ‘Abdu’r-rahim Persian trans- 
lation that they give no verbal help, and because Mr. Erskine 
and M. de Courteille are in agreement about them and took the 
whole eight to represent Lakhnau. This they did on different 
grounds, but in each case their agreement has behind it a defective 
textual basis. — Mr. Erskine, as is well known, translated the 
‘Abdu’r-rahim Persian text without access to the original Turki 
but, if he had had the Elphinstone Codex when translating, 
it would have given him no help because all the eight instances 
occur on folios not preserved by that codex. His only sources 
were not-first-rate Persian MSS., in which he found casual 
variation from terminal nu to nur, which latter form may have 
been read by him as nuu (whence perhaps the old Anglo-Indian 
transliteration he uses, Luknow).^ — M. de Courteille’s position 
is different ; his uniform Lakhnau obeyed the same uniformity 
in his source the Kasan Imprint, and would appear to him the 

' Cf. Index s.n. Dalmaa and Baoganaan for the terminadon in double u. 
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more assured for the concurrence of the Memoirs. His textual 
basis, however, for these words is Dr. Ilminsky’s and not Kehr’s. 
No doubt the uniform Lakhnu of the KasSn Imprint is the 
result of Dr. Ilminsky’s uncertainty as to the accuracy of his 
single. Turk! archetype [Kehr’s MS.J, and also of his acceptance of 
Mr. Erskine’s uniform Luknow .^ — Since the Haidarabad Codex 
became available and its collation with Kehr’s Codex has been 
made, a better basis for distinguishing between the L:knu and 
L;knur of the Persian MSS. has been obtained.® The results of 
the collation are entered in the following table, together with 
what is found in the Kasan Imprint and the Memoirs. [N.B. The 
two sets of bracketed instances refer each to one place ; the 
asterisks show where Ilminsky varies from Kelm] 




Hai. MS. 

Hekr’s MS. 

Kasan Imprint, 

Memoirs. 

1. 

ff.aySi . 

. Ltknur . 

. L:knu . . 

L:knu, 

p. 361 • • 

Luknow. 

2. 

\f.338 . 

. L:knu 

♦ * !• • • 

»♦ 

?. 437 • . 

>7 

3- 

f. 2924 . 

. Ltknur 

. Ltknur . . 

»» 

P- 379* • • 

not entered. 

4. 

f.329 . 

. Ltknur 

. Ltknur . . 

>♦ 

p. 362* . . 

Luknow. 

5- 

f- 334 ■ 

. L;knu 

. Ltknu . . 

»* 

p. 43** • • 

»> 

6. 

rf.376 . 

. L;knu 

. Ltknur . . 


p. 486* . . 


7- 

U.bieb . 

. Liknur 

• • » 


p.487*. . 

7) 

8. 

\S.^V 6 ■ 

. L:knu 


9» 

p. 488* . . 

)7 


The following notes give some grounds for accepting the 
names as the two Turki codices agree in giving them : — 

The first and second instances of the above table, those of 
the Hai. Codex f.278^ and f.338, are shown by their context to 
represent Lakhnau. 

The third (f.292^) is an item of Babur’s Revenue List. The 
Turki codices are supported by B.M. Or. 1999, which is a direct 
copy of Shaikh Zain’s autograph T dbaqdt-i-bdburi, all three 
having L;knur. Kehr’s MS. and Or. 1999 are descendants 
the second degree from the original List ; that the Hai. Coc 
is a direct copy is suggested by its pseudo-tabular arrangem 

‘ Dr. Ilminsky says of the Leyden & Erskine Memoirs of Babur that it 
a constant and indispensable help. 

= My cxaniinalion of Kehr’s Codex has been made practicable by the courte 
the Russian Foreign Office in lending it for my use, under the charge of the Libra 
of the India Office, Dr. K. W. Thomas. — It .should be observed that in this Cc 
the Hindustan Section contains the purely Turki text found in the Haidarabad Co. 
(cf. JK.-tS. 1908, p. 78). 
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of the various item?. — An important consideration supporting 
L,:knur, is that the List is in Persian and may reasonably be 
accepted as the one furnished officially for the Padshah’s 
information when he was writing his account of Hindustan (cf 
Appendix P, p. liv). This official character disassociates it from 
any such doubtful spelling by the foreign Padshah as cannot 
but suggest itselt when the variants of e.g. Dalmau and Ban- 
garmau are considered, L-.knur is what three persons copying 
independently read in the official List, and so set down that 
careful scribes i.e. Kehr and ‘Abdu’l-lah (App. P) again wrote 
Ldcnur.' — Another circumstance favouring Ltknur (Lakhnui) is 
that the place assigned to it in the List is its geographical one 
between Sambhal and Khairabad. — Something for [or perhaps 
against] accepting Lakhnur as the sarkar of the List may be 
known in local records or traditions. It had been an important 
place, and later on it paid a large revenue to Akbar [as part of 
Sambhal]. — It .appears to have been worth the attention of 
Biban Jalwdni — Another place is associated with L:knur 
in the Revenue I.ist, the forms of which are open to a con- 
siderable number of interpretations besides that of Baksar shown 
in loco on p. 521. Only those well acquainted with the United 
Provinces or their bye-gone history can offer useful suggestion 
about it. Maps show a “Madkar” 6m. south of old Lakhnur; 
there are in the United Provinces two Baksars and as many 
other Lakhnurs (none however being so suitable as what is now 
Shahabad). Perhaps in the archives of some old families there 
may be help found to interpret the entry L:knfir it B:ks:r{va.T.), 
a conjecture the less improbable that the Gaaetteer of the 
Province of Oiidc (ii, 58) mentions a farmdn of Babur Padshah’s 
dated 1527 ,\d. and upholding a grant to Shaikh Qazi of Bllgram. 
■The fourth instance (f.329) is fairly confirmed as Lakhnur 
y its conte.xt, wb. an officer received the district of Badayun 
Pm the Padshah and was sent against Biban who had laid 
;ege to L:knur on which Badayun bordered. — At the time 
-.akhnau may have been held from Babur by Shaikh Bayazid 
1 . 

It may indicate that the List was not copied by Babur but lay loose with his 
tpers, that it is not with the Elphin.stone Codex, and is not with the ‘Abdu'r-rahim 
Persian translation made from a manuscript of that s-amc annotated line. 
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Formuli in conjunction with Aud. Its estates are recorded as 
still in FarmulT possession, that of the widow of “Kala Pahar” 
Farmull. — {Fee tn/ra.') 

The fifth instance (f. 334 ) connects with Aud (Oudh) because 
royal troops abandoning the place L:knu were those who had 
been .sent against Shaikh Baj'azid in Aud. 

The remaining three instances (f.376, f. 376 ^, f- 377 f>j appear 
to concern one place, to which Kiban and Bayazid were 
rumoured to intend going, which they captured and abandoned. 
As the table of variants show.s, Kehr’s MS. reads Lakhnur in 
all three places, the Hai. MS. once only, varying from itself as 
it does in Nos. i and 2. — A circumstance supporting Lakhnur 
is that one of the messengers sent to Babur with details of the 
capture was the son of ShaliMuh. whose record associates 
him rather with Badakhshan, and with Huma^'un and Sarnbhal 
[perhaps with Lakhnur itself] than with Babur’s own army. — 
Supplementing my notes on these three instances, much could 
be said in favour of reading Lakhnur, about time and distance 
done by the messengers and by ‘Abdu’l-lah kitahdar, on his way 
to Sarnbhal and passing near Lakhnur ; much too about the 
various rumours and Babur’s immediate counter-action. But 
to go into it fully would need lengthy treatment which the 
historical unimportance of the little problem appears not to 
demand. — Against taking the place to L .: Lakhnau there are the 
considerations (a) that Lakhnur was the safer harbourage for 
the Rains and less near the westward march of the royal troops 
returning from the battle of the Goghra ; {b') that the fort of 
Lakhnau was the renowned old Machchi-bawar. (cf. Gazetteer 
of the Province of Oude, 3 vols., 1877, ii, 366). — So far as I have 
been able to fit dates and transactions together, there seems no 
reason why the two Afghans should not have gone to Lakhnur, 
have crossed the Ganges near it, dropped down south [perhaps 
even intending to recross at Dalmau] with the intention of 
getting back to the Farmulls and Jalwanis perhaps in Sarwar, 
perhaps elsewhere to Bayazid’s brother Ma'ruf. 
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U.— THE INSCRIPTIONS ON BABUR’S 
MOSQUE IN AJODHYA (OUDH). 

Thanks to the kind response made by the Deputy-Com- 
missioner of Fyzabad to my husband’s enquiry about two 
inscriptions mentioned by several Gazetteers as still existing 
on “ Babur’s Mosque ” in Oudh, I am able to quote copies of 
both.' 

a. The inscription inside the Mosque is as follows : — 


jjli ,j\A ijLAi <t-u> ^ (jl- .V 


1. Ba fannuda-i-Shah Babur ki ‘ddilash 

Baud' ist to. hakh-i-gardiin mulaqt, 

2 . Band hard in muhbit-i-qudsiydn 

Aviir-i-sa'ddat-nishdn Mir Bdqi 

3. Bavad khair bdqi! dm sdl-i-bdfid'isk 

'fydn shad ki guftam, — Buvad khair bdqi (935) 


The translation and explanation of the above, manifestly 
made by a Musalman and as such having special value, are as 
follows ® 

1. By the command of the Emperor Babur whose justice is 
an edifice reaching up to the very height of the heavens, 

2. The good-hearted Mir BaqI built this alighting-place of 
angels ; 3 

■ 3- Bavad khdir bdqi! (May this goodness last forever!)^ 


' Cf. in loco p. 656, n. 3. . j r 1 1 

* A few slight changes in the turn of expressions have I>een made for clearness saae. 
3 Index s.n. Mir BaqI of Tiishkint. I'crhaps a better epithet for sa ad^ ntsMn 
lan “good-hearted” would be one implying his good fortune in being aesignated 
build a mosque on the site of the ancient Hindu temple. j r u* 

■» There is a play here on Baqi’s name ; perhaps a good wish is e5»r«se(J tor nis 
>sperity together with one for the long permanence of the sad 6 d blinding 
\airat). 
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The year of building it was made clear likewise when I said, 
Buvad khair baqi ( = 935 ).' 

The explanation of this is ; — 

1st couplet ; — The poet beg'ns by praising the Emperor Babur 
under whose orders the mosque was erected. As justice is the 
(chief) virtue of kings, he naturally compares his (Babur’s) justice 
to a palace reaching up to the very heavens, signifying thereby 
firat the fame of that justice had not only spread in the wide 
world but had gone up to the heavens. 

2 nd couplet : — In the second couplet, the poet tells who was 
entrusted with the work of construction. Mir Baqi was evidently 
some nobleman of distinction at Babur’s Court. — The noble 
height, the pure religious atmosphere, and the scrupulous clean- 
liness and neatness of the mosque are beautifully suggested by 
saying that it was to be the abode of angels. 

3rd couplet : — The third couplet begins and ends with the 
expression Buvad khair bdql. The letters forming it by their 
numerical values represent the number 935. thus : — 

^ = 2 , 2 / = 6, ar =4 total iz 

Kh = 600, at = 10, r = 200 ,, 810 

^ = 2, <J — I, 7 = 100, r = 10 „ 1 13 

Total 935 

The poet indirectly refers to a religious commandment 
{dictum ?) of the Qoran that a man’s good deeds live after his 
death, and signifies that this noble mosque is verily such a one. 

b. The inscription outside the Mosque is as follows : — 

V |lIc; A 

^ .Y 

‘ Presumably the order for building the mosque was given during Babur’s stay in 
Aud (Ajodliya) in 934 AH. at which lime he would be impressed by the dignity p 
sanctity of the ancient Hindu shrine it (at least in part) displaced, and like the obedient 
follower of Afuhammad he was in intolerance of another Faith, would regard the 
substitution of a temple by a mosque asdutiftil and worthy. — The mosque was finished 
in 935AII. but no mention of its completion is in the The diary for 

935 AH. has many minor larumz •, that of the year 934AH. has lost much matter, 
hreaking ofl before where the account of Aud might be looked for. 
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1. Ba nam-i-anki ddnd hast akbar 

Ki khdliq-i-jnmla 'dlnm Id-makdni 

2. Dtirud Mustafa bdd az sitdyish 

Ki sarwar-i-ambiyS dii jahdni 

3. Fasdna dar jahdn Babur qalandar 

Ki shud dar daur giti kdmrdnV 

The explanation of the above is as follows : — 

In the first couplet the poet praises God, in the second 
Muhammad, in the third Babur. — There is a peculiar literary 
beauty in the use of the word Id-makdni In the 1 st couplet. 
The author hints that the mosque is meant to be the abode of 
God, although He has no fixed abiding-place. — In the first 
hemistich of the 3rd couplet the poet gives Babur the appellation 
of qalandar, which means a perfect devotee, indifferent to all 
worldly pleasures. In the second hemistich he gives as the reason 
for his being so, that Babur became and was known all the world 
over as a qalandar, because hawng become Emperor of India 
and having thus reached the summit of worldly success, he had 
nothing to wish for on this earth.® 

The inscription is incomplete and the above is the plain 
interpretation which can be given to the couplets that are to 
hand. Attempts may be made to read further meaning into 
them but the language would not warrant it. 


V.— BABUE’S GAKDENS IN AND NEAR 
KABUL. 

The following particulars about gardens made by Babur in or 
near Ksbul, are gi ven in Muhammad Amir of Kazwin’s Pddshdh- 
nJrna (Bib. Ind. ed. p-S^S. P-S^S). 

* The meaning of this couplet is incomplete without the couplet that followed it and 
i (now) not legible. 

’ Firishta gives a different reason for Babur’s sobriquet of qalandar, namely, that be 
ept for himself none of the treasure he acquired in Hindustan (Lith. ed. p. 206). 
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Ten gardens are mentioned as made : — the Shahr-ara (Town- 
adorning) which when Shah-i-jalian first visited Kabul in the 
I 2 th year of his reign (1048 AH. — 1638AD.) contained very fine 
plane-trees Babur had planted, beautiful trees having magnificent 
trunks,* — the Char-bagh, — the Bagh-i-jalau-khana,“ — the 
Aurta-bagh (Middle-garden), — the Saurat-bagh, — the Bagh- 
i-mahtab (Moonlight-garden), — the Bagh-i-ahu-khana (Garden- 
of-the-deer-house), — and three smaller ones. Round these 
gardens rough-cast walls were made (renewed ?) by Jahangir 
(10 1 6 AH.). 

The above list does not specify the garden Babur made and 
selected for his burial ; this is described apart [lx. p. 588) with 
details of its restoration and embellishment by Shfih-i-jahan 
the master-builder of his time, as follows 

The burial-garden was 500 yards {gnz) long ; its ground was 
in 15 terraces, 30 yards apart (?). On the iSth terrace is the 
tomb of Ruqaiya Sultan Begam^ ; as a small marble platform 
{chabutra) had been made near it by Jahilnglr’s command, Shah- 
i-jahan ordered (both) to be enclosed by a marble screen 
three yards high. — Babur’s tomb is on the 14th terrace. In 
accordance with his will, no building was erected over it, but 
Shah-i-jahan built a small marble mosque on the terrace below, ' 
It was begun in the 17th year (of Shah-i-jahan’s reign) and wr 
finished in the 19th, after the conquest of Balkh and Badak..- 
shan, at a cost of S'.ooo rfipis. It is admirably constructed. 
— From the 12th terrace running-water flows along the line 
(rnsia) of the avenue ; 3 but its 12 water-falls, because not 

’ Jahangir who encamped in the Shahr-ara-garden in .Safar lolS.ail. (May 1607 AD.) 
says it was made by Babur’s aunt, Abu-sa‘id’s daughter Sliahr-banu (Rogers and 
Beveridge’s Memoirs of Jahangir i, 106). 

jalau-khana might be where hor.se-head-gear, bridles and reins are kept, bu. 
Ayin 60 (.A.-i-A.) suggests there may be another interpretation. 

3 She was a daughter of Hind-al, was a grand-daugbter therefore of Babur, was 
Akbar’s first wife, and brought up Shah-i-jahan. Jahangir mentions that she made 
her first pilgrimage to her father’s tomb on the day he made his to Babur’s, Fridai 
Safar 26th ioi6aii. (June 12th 1607 ad.). She died is/. 84onJumadaI. 7thi03SAH. 
(Jan. 25th 1626 AD.). Cf. Tuzuk-i-JaASngiri, Muh. Hadi’s Supplement lith. ed. 
p.401. 

* Mr. H. H. Hayden’s photograph of the mosque shows pinnacles and thus enables 
its corner to be identified in his .second of the tomb itself. 

s One of Daniel’s drawings (which I hope to reproduce) illuminates this otherwise 
somewhat obscure passage, by showing the avenue, the borders of running-water and 
the little water-falls, — all reminding of Madeira. 
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constructed with cemented stone, had crumbled away and their 
charm was lost ; orders were given therefore to renew them 
entirely and lastingly, to make a small re.servoir below each fall, 
and to finish with Kabul marble the edges of the channel and 
the waterfalls, and the borders of the reservoirs. — And on the 
9th terrace there \vas to be a reservoir 1 1 x 1 1 yards, bordered 
with Kabul marble, and on the lOth terrace one iS X IS, and 
at the entrance to the garden another i S X IS, also with a marble 
border. — And there was to be a gateway adorned with gilded 
cupolas befitting that place, and beyond (j>es/t) the gateway 
a square station,' one side of which should be the garden-wall 
and the other three filled with cells ; that running-water should 
■pass through the middle of it, so that the destitute and poor 
people who might gather there should eat their food in those 
cells, sheltered from the hardship of snow and rain.® 

* ehokl, perhaps “shelter” ; see Hobson-Jobson s.n. 

■ If told with leisurely context, the story of the visits of Babur’s descendants to 
Kabul and of their pilgrimages to his tomb, could hardly fail to interest its readers. 





